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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following work was commenoed seyen years ago, and published within a short 
time after, to the extent of one hundred and twenty-eight pages, when, from the pressure 
of the times, it was suspended until last year. It was then resumed, and the part first 
proposed, as a synopsis of a eourse of lectures on Medical Science, is now completed. 

This course of progress having been long enough, according to the common estimats 
of medical historians, " to produce an entire revolution in the doctrines of the science and 
the practices of the art," it affords me no small gratification, on reviewing its pages, to per- 
o^TC, that, however numerous the deficiencies in the minutiffi of practice, or hurried and 
imperfect the diction, or deranged the systematic order of some parts, in consequence of 
its having been composed and printed by piecemeal, I can perceive, in the whole work, 
no fundamental error taught, nor important governing truth omitted. To the mind of 
the truly philosophical physician, its faults will appear those of redundancy rather than 
deficiency, particularly in the directipns for the treatment of the genera of disease. This, 
however, being demanded by the erroneous notions instilled into the minds of the people, 
by the false teaching of medical professors and practitioners, must be tolerated for the 
present From thirteen years' experience in a very extensive application of these princi- 
ples in practice, I am fully persuaded that tliey constitute "the demonstrative science^ 
whose pruccsses should proceed from established principles, and be based on positive 
deductions," (Professor Jackson,) and that the system developed in this volume, is the 
"one which will stand, a tower of strength, unharmed by the rude shock of opposition's 
bursting wave, through all succeeding time." (Wliiting.) 

Nor am I alone in this opinion. The many talented, learned, and conscientious young 
men, to whom they have been exhibited, in the B. M. College, for the last ten years, unite 
with me in the declaration that these principles enable them, in the language of Professor 
Chapman, "to bring into practice something of exactness,*" to defend themselves against 
all the opfxwition of medical ignorance and prejudice, and to teach their fellow-men the 
folly and wickedness of violating nature's laws, in order to restore the equilibrium of 
her actions; and the wisdom and necessity of aiding her in her intentions in the removal 
of the causes of disease. And I may add, though I have not attempted to give, under 
each genus, all the trains of systems that may or may not occur, in the course of the 
*" run," or tlie maltreatment of the derangemente that arc usually included under the 
name of that genus, yet I feel safe in declaring, that, in the course of the work, I have 
given the most important symptoms that ever occur in disease, and ample directions for 
their treatment So that the person who makes himself complete master of these princi- 
ples, will be able successfully to guard against a great proportion of the maladies of man, 

and to remove their causes on the first attack. 
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iV PBEFAOB TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

Though the principles and fiusts here set forth, will aid persons of all classes in sociely 
in preserving their health, their time, and money, to a great and valuable extent, yet the 
Tariety, connection and beauty of those principles, and the yost amount of practical con* 
elusions, conduct, and consequences they iuTolye, will soon convince all reflecting persons, 
thAt» to be safe and successful healers of the sick, in difficult and rare cases, they must be 
thoroughly educated in, and imbued by, these principles, and must devote their whole 
time to the practice of the art which they were made to govern; and hence, while they 
enlighten their own minds in r^;ard to their physical liabilities and wants, and generally 
protect their own bodies from the encroachments of disease, they will be among the fore- 
most to encourage the thorough education of young men for the profession, to discriminate 
between the physician and the charlatan, and to avail themselves of the wisdom and 
experience of the learned and skillful, in all cases of doubt» of difficulty, and danger. 

The first numbers of this work having been printed in Columbus, where I could get 
neither good paper nor new type, make, I regret to say, a very poor appearance; but I 
remember that the people are not all so unwise as to judge of men by the clothing they 
wear, nor of gold by the ore in which it is first found; and I hope that they will not 
oondeom this, my first and cheap edition, from the appearance of the first hundred and 
forty-four pages, but give it a thorough examination by logic, and demonstration by 
practioe, according to its principles, and then they may abuse it as much as they pleaae. 

With these few remarks, I most respectfully dedicate the following pages to the service 
•nd defense of the many talented and highly respected young gentlemen, who called 
forth their principles and listened to their development, and also to the still m(»re numerous 
end very kind friends, in all parts of the country, who, by their cash contributions dur* 
ing their progress, have enabled me to complete them, and especially those who^ by their 
long, patient, and not only good natured, but very affectionate forbearance with my 
•eeming tardiness, have greatly lightened the burden of my labors, and enabled me now 
to complete thcDL A. 0. 



PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION.* 



Though the first large edition of this work was soon eidiausted, and the demand Ibc 
more increased, yet I have suffered ten years to elapse without preparing a seeond. 
ICany reasons exist for this course, bbt only three being interesting to the public, will be 
given here : Pirst, I have been desirous to see these principles, and this practice, fully tested 
beside rival systems, before I should again recommend them, as superior to all othen ; 
secondly, I have delayed the work, that I might give it the benefit of my more extended 
experience, and that of others ; and thirdly, so shape my plan, Uiat it may accord with 
my own ideas of the natural and true, and yet not be so far in advance of the age us to 
be rejected for its novelty and innovations. (See the preceding Preface.) Satisfied that 
these ends are now attained, I send forth my second edition, with the confident assuranee 
that they who make themselves thoroughly acquainted with its doctrines, and canry oqI 
the full spirit of its practical directions, will be the most successful practitioners of 
medicine on the globe. 

This may seem bold, self-<*oncoited, and arrogant ; and it certainly is an assertion which 
my modesty would wholly forbid to sco the light, did not my compassion for an ignorant^ 
sinning, and suffering world, com^x^l nie to utter it, in the hope that it may point them to 
the proper sources of redemption. I ask no one to accept tlie above assurance, as wdl 
grounded ; but will state a few simple fncts, for tlic consideration of Uie reader. 

I have now practiced medicine for twenty-five years, according to the principles here 
developed, and have had *'a good run of business." I have never lost, in all that time, a 
single case of what is called idiopatliic fever, either continued, remittent, intermittent* 
synocboid, typhoid, or typhus ; never a case of scarlatina, measles, small-pox, nor ery- 
sipelas ; not one case of summer complaint, dysentery, cholera-morbus, flux, nor teething ; 
never one of hooping-cough nor croup ; never a case of puerperal fever. I have never 
lost a case of rheumatism, acute nor chronic ; not one of bronchitis ; nor, so far as I 
now recollect, a single case of any acute, inflammatory affection, in which I was the first 
and the only physician, and very few in which my advice was adopted in consultation. 
I have never lost a woman in, nor on account of, parturition; nor any case in conscquenoe 
of any surgical operation, of which I have ]>erformed many that were difficult and dan- 
gerous. My losses in cholera have not exceeded five or six per cent, including those that 



* Tbouffh thb is ealleA the Moond •dititm of this work. It is. ia rsftlity. ths third. As I was waiting on a «ut la 
Cineinnfttl. strenl years ago. I took ap. from th« table, a Tolame of my work, with a binding different f^om aaj 
that I had ordered, f opened it, and. to my sorprise. found that it had been i>cniU8HKD in Kxolaxd, with U^ 
eneomiums of the editor, of its merit*. I intended to seoare It : bnt the family soon left, and I hare nerer timm 
been able to And them . I do not reoolleet the name of the editor, nor the plaee of pnblieation ; but wonid be vary 
happy to obtsia a eopy of the work. A. 0. 
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were hopeless when I commenced. My practice, in chronic cases, has been very ezten- 
iiye ; the wont have been sent me from all parts of the Union. Of even these I have 
fluled to cure but very few, in which there was any reasonable prospect of success, while 
I have restored to sound health, hundreds, that had given up all hope of recovery, Uiough 
niAny had tried one, two, or three, and some nearly all of the most popular systems and 
practitioners of medicine of their time. I have raised, in a few days, and restored to use- 
ftilness and happiness, persons that had lain upon their beds as many years, under the 
treatment of the most distinguished doctors of the age-^all upon the principles set forth 
in this work, and with the simple means here recommended. If others can not be alike 
successful, the fault will not be in the science nor the practice, the development of which 
I here most respectfully dedicate to all the lovers of truth, and the friends of suffering 
humanity. A. C 

NoTC— I bar* treated and oared, bj letten, maltitadee of eaaee that I aerer law. For example : R. L. had been 
l«ag treated, in rain, for gactriUs, hepatitia. ete.. or inflammation of the itomaeh and liTer. bj muij eminent 
pk^ieians. among whom was the oelebrated Dr. P. 8. Physick. of Philadelphia. I oared him more than twentj 
fmx$ ego. bj adviee oontained in a dngle letter. He is still alive and well. Mrs. 0. had been long afflicted with 
*'a complication of diseases." among which were prolapsus, and other uterine affections. She wrote me. asking 
SfdTiee for "some relief from her intolerable sulTerings, until her husband should come home." which would be 
hi about six weeks ; " when he would eontriTe some means to conTejr her to my Inflrmary." I replied : she reeoT-> 
end hn full health before her husband eame home, and not onlj so. but by the same adriee cured sereral of her 
taUlj. Her neighbors henee ealled her doctor. She admitted the charge, and retorted. " tbej that can cure are the 
true doctors, and here (showing the letter) is what cTery doctor has not— a Diploma fh>m mj Preceptor." I have 
MTtr heard of her death. J. 0. F. eame to me in 1836-7. afflicted with neuralgia, pectoris, etc.; had been treated 
vMout relief by Dr. V. M ott. of New York. ete. I cured him in a week, and he is still liring and well . Lawyer- 
had an apopleetie fit In the Virginia Lcgislatire Hall ; was treated four years, by the most eminent doctors of Rich- 
Mond, eto.. and giren up to die. I saw him once, gare him directions ; In a few months he was cured, and returned 
to the practice of the law. Ifrs. A., diseased for nine years, had the adrioe of the most distinguished physicians in 
tha eastom cities, and the tre atm ent of many In dndnnati. and had worn all the Instruments she bad heard of. She 
«na to me and was soon restored to eomfortable health. Mrs. N. and Ifrs. •— . long afflicted with hj-storie fits, 
were In my Infirmary two weeks, and were perfectly restored. Jit. 8.. afflicted with epilepsy for years, was cared 
hi a less number of weeks ; had none for eighteen months afterward ; since which I haTe not heard from him. Miss 
0.. long afflicted with bronchitis, and doctored In vain, eame to me la ISH. from Mississippi. Could not live in Ohio 
hi winter. Cured her in ten weeks, and she is living now in the north— winter as well as summer. Mrs. H., orariaa 
dropsy — had been treated and cupped by Dn. Muicey and Taliaferro, of this city. I treated her five months, tapped 
her three times, and cured her. Mr. B. had been sick nine years of " • complication of diseases." and treated by 
tha most eminent doctors of Richmond. Virginia ; had given up business, and made his preparations for the fatnre 
Mate. He came to my Infirmary, and was cured in a month. Mrs. 8. was attended for thirty days by Profeesor 
Oullin. of Richmond. She became dropsical, and swelled to an enormous size. The doctor told her husband to 
•all In her fHends to we her die. He eame for me. In two days she sat up in a chair, and In a week I fonnd her 
barefooted, scrubbing her floors ! Mr. C.'s serrant had the serofala. and was treated a year by Dr. C. an eminant 
physician of Richmond, but only grew worse. He brought her to me. and In a week she was well. Mrs. P. was 
afflicted crery spring with erysipelas, which continued longer at each snccessiTe season. The Doctors McCraw 
told her that the next time she should hare It she would die. That was very probable if they should treat 
her. for they only checked its external manifestations, while they made the disease worse within. The next spring 
tt eame on worse than ever before. She sent for me ; was cured in a week, and never had it afterward. Her hus- 
band had " a fever sore " on his leg. which had penetrated to and alTected the bone, so that pieces were constantly 
aeming out. The same doctors said, that " the flesh must be opened and the bone scraped, and. perhaps, a pic«« 
»wt bo cutout." I cured him in three months, withoat any operation, and it never broke out afterward. Ib 
1833. Dr. T.. Principal of the Cholera Hospital, brought me a case which he said he could not cure, and desired to 
laa me do It. In two hours the disease was broken, and the next day the patient was about his business. In ISI9, 
the most eminent HomoFopathlc doctor of this ei^. left in the evening, on Mount Adams, a cholera patient aa incura- 
ble by his skill. Her husband sent far ma. She had a eomfortable night's rest, and the next morning oooked the 
breakfast for them both ! In a house on Mount Adams, eight patients were attacked by diolera. The physician of 
the ho!«pital being called, thought that two children might be saved. He took them to the hospiUl. and left the 
other six patients as hopeless. I was immediately ealled. The two children died In the hooplul— the six hopeless 
«MSt— livad ! Two women, far advaaeed la ntero-gestation. had tha cholera, and tha eramps of the fetuses eonld 
ha distinetly fell. I treatad them, and tha whole four were aaved I That was curing two patients with one medi- 
•Ine I Who beate that T In 1821. I had been " in a decline " for two years, and was obliged to quit my profession 
of teaching. The doctors said I had the oonsnmpUon. aad would not live long ; I had better go to sea. Bat I did 
•ot like to be eaten by fishes ! I HuMed medteins. (not quaekery). eured myaelf. aad very many others thua 
MBdanaed. aad hope to live to euro as many more. But time and spaee would fail to name tha hundredth of sn«h 
«rlnmphs In diseaao of the eyes, tha brain, tha lungs, the liver, the sploan. tha kidneys, the bowels, the joiuts. tha 
gnital oigau. ete.. ate., "they are l^oa." 
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PBOVBISOB OF THB THKOET AND PRACTIOS OF MSDIOINE, STa» 



INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

Gkktlbmxn, — Presenting myself before you as an adyocate of Medical Re- 
form, it is manifestly my duty, first, to prove that medicine, as it is gene* 
rally taught, understood, and practiced, is not what it should be. The evidences 
on which I may safely rest this proposition, are the concurrent declarations 
of the most enlightened professors and practitioners of medicine in modem 
times, and the innumerable failures of the practice, daily witnessed by us 
all, in cases in which we ought to expect success. 

The denunciations of medical theories and practices, by professors and 
practitioners, are both general and particular. Permit me to present to yoa 
a few examples of each class: 

I.— GENERAL DENUNCIATIONS OF MEDICINE. 

Stdbnham. — ** Physic," says Sydenham, ** has ever been pestered with 
hypotheses, the multitude and precariousness whereof, have only served to 
render the art uncertain, fluctuating, fallacious, mysterious, and in a manner 
unintelligible." ♦ ♦ •* Certain it is, that not a single medicine has been 
discovered by their assistance, since their introduction into physic above two 
hundred years ago, nor have they let the least light into the affair of adminis- 
tering medicine properly in particular circumstances; but rather served to 
bewilder us, to perplex practice, and create disputes that are never to be de- 
cided without recourse to experience, the true test of opinions in physic." — 
Preface, page 5. 

'* Our misfortune proceeds from our having long since forsook our skillful 
guide, Hippocrates, and the ancient method of cure founded upon the knowl- 
edge of conjunct causes that plainly appear, insomuch that the art which is 
this day practiced, being invented by superficial reasoners, is rather the art 
of taking than of healing,** — lb., page 14. 

Dr. Brown, who studied under the famous Dr. William Cullen of Edin* 
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8 LBOTURES OK MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

burgh, lived in his family, and lectured on his system, (a system that has had 
•8 many advocates and practitioners as any other of modem times,) says, in 
his Preface to his own work, " The author of this work has spent more than 
twenty years in learning, scrutinising, and teaching every part of medicine. 
The first five years passed away in hearing others, in studying what I had 
heard, implicitly helieving it, and entering upon the possession as a rich in- 
heritance. The next five, I was employed in explaining and refining the 
several particulars, and bestowing on them a nicer polish. During the five 
socceeding years, nothing having prospered according to my satisfaction, I 
grew indilerent to the subject; and, with many eminent men, and even the 
very vulgar, began to deplore the healing art, as altogether uncertain and in- 
comprehensible. All this time passed away without the acquisition of any 
advantage, and without that which, of all things, is the most agreeable to the 
mind, the light oftruUt,; and so ereat and precious a portion of the short and 
perishable life of man was totally lost. Here I was, at this period, in the situ* 
ation of a traveler in an unknown country, who, after loosing every trace of 
his way, wanders in the shades of night." 

I would here remark, once for all, that I do not always agree with the 
authors in all the sentiments quoted. I receive no man's mere opinions as 
in&llibly true, until I have demonstrated them by evidences that will not admit 
of a doubt. For example, I can not admit with Dr. Brown, that he "had 
spent all that time without the acquisition of any advantage.'' He had dis- 
covered many a valuable fact for future use. If he had not learned, directly, 
what medicine was, he had discovered, indirectly, what it was not; and thus nar- 
rowed the limits of his fruitless researches, as well as stored up experience as 
the foundation of his future medical philosophy. I shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to show that such conclusions are very injurious to the mind that draws 
them. 

Dr. J. Abxrcbombie, Fellow of the Royal Society of England, of the Royal 
College of Physicians in Edinburgh, and First Physician to His Majesty in 
Scotland, says: "There has been much difiference of opinion among philoso- 
phers, in regard to the place which medicine is entitled to hold among the 
physical sciences; for while one has maintained that it ' rests upon an eternal 
basis, and has within it the power of rising to perfection,' another has dis- 
tinctly asserted that * almost the only resource of medicine is the art of 
conjecturing.' " — Intel. Pow., page 293. 

D'Alembert. — "The following apologue," says D'Alembert, "made by a 
physician, a man of wit and philosophy, represents very well the state of that 
science: 'Nature is fighting with disease; a blind man armed with a club — 
that is, a physician— comes to settle the difference. He first tries to make 
peace. When he can not accomplish this, he lifts his club and strikes at ran- 
dom. If he strikes the disease he kills the disease; if he strikes nature, he 
kills nature.' " "An eminent physician," says the same writer, " renoun- 
cing a practice which he had exercised for thirty years, said, ' I am weary of 
guessing.' " Dr. Abercrombie continues : 

" The uncertainty of medicine, which is thus a theme for the philosopher 
and the humorist, is deeply felt by the practical physician in the daily exer- 
cise of his art." — lb. 

Orsgort. — " All the vagaries of medical theory," says Dr. Gregory of 
London, " like the absurdities once advanced to explain the nature of gravi- 
tation, from Hippocrates to Broussais, have been believed to be sufficient to 
explain the phenomena, [of disease,] yet they have all proved unsatisfactory." 
— JPractice, page 31. 
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'* The Bcieiioe of medicine has been cultivated/' coniiniies Gregory, " more 
than two thousand years. The most devoted industry and the greatest talents 
have been exercised upon it ; and, though there have been great improve-i 
ments, and there is much to be remembered, yet upon no subject have the 
wild spirit and the eccentric dispositions of the imagination been more widely 
displayed. * * Men of extensive fame glonr in pretending to see deeper 
into the recesses of nature than nature herself ever intended ; they invent 
hypotheses, they build theories, and distort facts to suit their aerial creations. 
The celebrity of many of the most prominent characters of the last century 
will, ere long, be discovered only in the libraries of the curious, and recol- 
lected only by the learned." — Page 29. 

I must here add that Dr. Gregory's statements respecting medical theories ; 
are endorsed by his American editors, Professor Potter, of the University of 
Maryland, and S. Calhoun, M. D., Professor in Jefferson Medical College, 
Pennsylvania — colleges which dispute for the honor of being ranked the 
first in the United States. 

Dr. James Graham, the celebrated medico-electrician of London, says of 
medicine, "It hath been very rich in theory, but poor, very poor, in the 
practical application of it. Indeed, the tinsel glitter of fine-spun theory, or 
hypothesis, which prevails wherever medicine hath been taught, so dazsles» 
flatters, and charms human vanity and folly, that, so far from contributing to 
the certain and speedy cure of diseases, it hath, in every age, proved the bane 
and disgrace of the healing art." — Page 16. 

Dr. T. J. Todd says, *• Medicine has never yet known the fertilising 
influence of the inductive logic." 

Hahnemann. — In Germany, the most intelligent and experienced physi- 
cians have been long convinced that the administration of heroic medicines, 
is not the true divine art of preventing and curing disease ; and their late 
writers, among whom Hahnemann stands pre-eminent, have undertaken to 
reform the old practice, so far as to administer, with a cowardly, instead of 
a heroic hand, the ten-millionth part of a grain of poison, instead of two 
hundred and fifty grains. 

LiEUTAUD. — One of the Parisian School, in the last century, Dr. Joseph 
Lieutaud, Physician to Louis XVI, etc., said, in his Synopsis of Medicine, 
page 1, that, in what had been written before his day, he found it " difficult 
to disengage certainty from uncertainty, and to separate the useful from the 
trivial. Hence, many of no mean rank have doubted whether it would not 
be better to give up the undertaking, and confine themselves to new observa- 
tions, out of which, when well investigated and arranged, there mig^ht be 
produced a sounder theory. I will leave this to the more learned, and only can- 
didly and briefly publish what I have collected from a practice of thirty years." 

For such opinions and actions. Professor Potter, in his translation, if 
memory serves me, says, **I am not worthy to hold a candle to him." But 
even this Synopsis did not answer, and many new theories have lately been 
formed in that school, among which, one of the latest and most celebrated, is 
that of M. Broussais. But even of this, which condemned all its predeces- 
sors, as others had done before it. Professor G. S. Pattison, of the Jefferson 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, says, "This fact [that M. Andral can 
believe in somnambulism, which at one time could see only the state of 
the internal organs of the body, at another only that of the fluids] 
is worthy of being noticed ; it teaches us that the mind which is credulous 
enough to give credit to animal magnetism, will believe any absurdity, even 
the greatest of all absurdities, the ' phtbiologioal svbtkm ' of M. Broussaia. 
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The student wbose mind becomes infatuated by being taught to believe in 
the specious but most fallacious doctrines of Broussais^ on entering on his 
profession, becomes a most dangerous character ; and, unless he is induced 
to pause and discard his system, after the sacrifice of a few victims at its 
shnne, the desolation he will produce, in the district in which he praclices, 
will be incalculable." 

" It may be said, ' Surely a few leeches and a little gum water will kill 
nobody.' Let the physician never forget that it is his duty to cure his 
patients, and that, should he lose them by the employment of trifling and 
inert remedies, when they might have been saved by an energetic and vigorous 
svstem of treatment, he becomes really and truly their destroyer." [No, Dr 
rattison ; not so bad as that.] "We do hope and trust," says this editor^ 
" that the intelligent practitioners of this country, whose extensive practical 
knowledge of their profession, must have convinced them that the diseases 
of the United States are generally of the most acute character, and such as 
require for their cure, the most vigorous treatment, will exert themselves to 
put down the ' phtsiolooical srsTEM ' of M. Broussais, which, we are sorry 
to find, is attempted to be inculcated and made fashionable, by the publica- 
tion of that author and by teaching his doctrines." — Beg. & Lib., vol. i, 
paffeT. 

I can not forbear remarking here, that, under my own observation, those 
practitioners who followed, during the prevalence of the Asiatic cholera in 
1832, the "vigorous treatment" indicated in the famous letter of instruc- 
tions from the pen of this same Dr. Pattison, " produced a desolation " not 
indeed ** incalculable," for it was easily embodied in the single word "uni- 
versal," while the more cautious practitioners who did little or nothing — a 
practice more nearly allied to that of Hahnemann and Broussais — lost but very 
few. 

Dr. Benjamin Watkrhousk, of the Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
near Boston, Massachusetts, who was one of the three Professors first appointed 
in the medical department of that institution, after lecturing in it for twenty 
years, retired, saying of all he had been so long and so zealously teaching, " I 
am sick of learned quackery." 

Dr. Jambs Thacher, author of the "American New Dispensatory," of 
"The American Modern Practice," "The Biography of American Medical 
Men," etc., says, "The melancholy triumph of disease over its victims, and 
the numerous reproachful examples of medical impotency, clearly evince that 
the combined stock of ancient and modern learning is greatly insufficient to 
perfect our science. * * Far, indeed, beneath the standard of perfection, 
It is still fraught with deficiencies, and altogether inadequate to our desires." — 
Mod. Practice, page 8. 

Dr. Jacob Bigslow, Professor in Harvard University, says, in his Annual 
Address before the Medical Society in 1835, " The premature death of medical 
men brings with it the humiliating conclusion, that while the other sciences 
have been carried forward within our own time, and almost under our own 
eyes, to a degree of unprecedented advancement, medicine, in regard to some 
of its professed and important objects, (the cure of disease, J is still an 
inefectnal speculation." 

Dr. Samuel L. Mitchsl, late Professor in the Medical College in New 
York city, in his Preface to " Darwin's Zoonomia," says, " After the diflfer- 
ent projects for methodizing this department of knowledge, (medicine,) which 
have successively been oflered to the public with so little advancement to true 
science, the friends of medical improvement, will joyfully accept of 
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•omething that promises to lead them from arbitrary system to natanil 
method." — Page 29. 

Of this " natural method/' according to Dr. Mitchell^ the late learned Dr. 
John Mason Gbod, Professor, etc., in London, says : 

" How deeply is it to be regretted that so much genius and learning, ao 
much valuable time and labor, and, above all, such lofty hopes and predic- 
tions, should have been productive of so small a result!" 

While Darwin expresses the hope that he has laid the foundation of medical 
science on a basis '* which shall stand unimpared, like the Newtonian Philos- 
ophy, a rock amid the waste of ages," Dr. Good declares, f Nosology, paoe 
1^,) " No generous spirit can read this passage without a sign; nor probably 
without exclaiming in the words of Pope : 

*' ' 0, blindness to the future— kindly gixenl' " 

And I have somewhere read a statement of a late learned Professor, that 
the learned, ingenious, and voluminous works of this same Dr. Good, are 
worthy of a condemnation as severe as this above bestowed on Dr. Darwin. 

Dr. Ebsrls says, (Prac. Med. Preface, page 6,) " It is now generally and 
very justly believed that the artificial, classic, ordinal, and specific distinctions 
of nosology, (the forte of Dr. Good,) have an unfavorable influence on the 
progress of comphrehensive and philosophical views in pathology! Thus the 
whole foundation of that immense work, ' The Studies of Medicine,' is pro- 
nounced not only useless, but pernicious!" 

Dr. Rush says, in his Lectures in the University of Pennsylvania, " I am 
insensibly led (o make an apology for the instability of the theories and prac* 
tices of physic. Those physicians generally become the most eminent who 
soonest emancipate themselves from the tyranny of the schools of physic. Our 
want of success is owing to the following causes: 1. Our ignorance of the 
disease. 2. Our ignorance of a suitable remedy." (Page 79.) This is total 
ignorance of all that is the most important in medicine. 

Dr. Chapman, Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Physic in the 
University of Pennsylvania, remarks : " Consulting the records of our science* 
we can not help being disgusted with the multitude of hypotheses obtruded 
upon us at different times. No where is the imagination displayed to greater 
extent; and, perhaps, so ample an exhibition of human invention might 
gratify our vanity, if it were not more than counterbalanced by the humili- 
ating view of so much absurdity, contradiction, and falsehood." — Therapeu- 
tics, vol. i, page 47. 

"To harmonize the contrarieties of medical doctrines, is, indeed, a task as 
impracticable as to aiTange the fleeting vapora around us, or to reconcile the 
fixed and repulsive antipathies of nature. — lb., page 23. 

"Not the slightest of the causes which have conspired to retard the 
progress of physic, is the eagerness for rash and indiscreet generalization, by 
which, at all times, it has been distinguished. But if ever we are to strip 
our art of its 'glorious uncertainties,' (I should say more properly, 'its 
inglorious certainties,') and bring into the practice of it something of exact- 
ness, it will be by pursuing a very different course. To effect so important a 
revolution, we must studiously examine the phenomena of disease, and, with 
an attention no less unbia.sed, observe the operation of medicines. Thus, 
perhaps, we shall ultimately learn to discriminate accurately the diveraified 
shades of morbid action, and to apply to each its appropriate remedies. As 
it is, we are plunged into a Dedalian labyrinth, almost without a clue. Dark 
and perplexed, our devious career, to borrow the fine illustration of a favorite 
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writer, resembles the blind gropings of Homer's Cyclops round his caye/'— • 
Ther., vol. i, page 49. 

''Ayailing ourselves of the privileges we possesSi and animated by the 
noblest impulses, let us cordially co-operate to give to medicine a new direc- 
tion, and attempt those great improvements, which it imperiously demands." — 
Ther., vol. i, page 51. 

I perfectly agree with Professor Chapman, in the above statements respect- 
ing what is taught in the schools for medical science, and will most cordially 
co-operate with him in effecting <*so important a revolution" as "to bring 
into the practice something of exactness." 

Pbofxssor Jackson, of the University of Pennsylvania, tells us, in the 
Preface to his "Principles of Medicine," (pa^e 1,) that "the discovery of 
new facts has shed a light which has changed the whole aspect of medical 
science, and the works which have served as guides, are impaired in import- 
ance and value; they lead astray from the direction in which the science pro- 
gresses, and new ones are demanded, to supply the position in which they 
Eecome faulty." 

" The want of a treatise on the practice of medicine, in the room of those 
usually placed in the hands of students and younc^ practitioners, had long 
been felt." * * "At first I contemplated merely a practical book, com- 
piled in the usual manner, founded on the experience of preceding writers, 
compared with, and corrected and extended by my own. I had made a con- 
siderable progress in this method, when I was arrested by the conviction Uiat 
it was essentially defective; that it did not meet the spirit of the age; that it 
did not answer the purposes of a rational instruction; that it did not supply 
the deficiency I had felt to exist in the commencement of my profession; that 
it had been followed in a servile spirit, from the remotest eras of the science, 
and is, most probably, the cause that, after so lonc^ a period after its cultiva- 
tion, its practice still continues of uncertain and doubtful application." 

He therefore strikes out an entirely new path, and writes a large book, 
which is no sooner out of the press than Dr. J. Y. C. Smith, of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, pounces upon it with severity almost equal to 
that of Dr. Pattison upon Broussais. So they go. 

Dr. John EIbbbls, Professor successively in Philadelphia, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Lexington, Ky., says of the fashionable theories of medicine: 
"The judicious and unprejudiced physician will neither condemn nor adopt, 
unreservedly, any of the leading doctrines advanced in modern times." — . 
Pref. to Prac, page 1. 

That is, not a tyro, mark it, but "the judicious and unprejudiced physi- 
cian," the man who is best instructed in them, and the most capable of dis- 
tinguishing between truth and falsehood, even such a man is not certain 
whether, not a few wild notions of some idle theorist, but " the leading doc- 
trines," the fundamental principles of modern medicine are right or wrong I 
Shade of Dr. Eberle ! you surely will not haunt me for trying to determine 
this unsettled Question I 

Dr. L. M. Whiting, in a Dissertation at an annual Commencement in Pitts- 
field, Mass., said: "The very principles upon which most of what are called 
the theories involving medical questions, have been based, were never esiab- 
UiAed. They are, and always were, false, and, consequently, the superstruc- 
tares built upon them were as ' the baseless fiibric of a vision ' — transient in 
their existence — ^passing away upon the introduction of new doctrines and 
hypotheses, like the dew before tne morning sun." — B. M. di S. Jour., vol. 
ziT, page 183; and, 
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"Beeanae all systems which have hitherto been promulgated, have been 
false, and, consequently, transient, it by no means follows that tAere may not 
he found one which will stand a tower of strength, unharmed by the rudie 
shock of opposition's bursting wave, through all succeeding time; and sucji 
a theory, it is conceived, may and will be formed of disease." — lb., page 186. 

" Speculation has been the garb in which medicine has been arrayed, from 
that remote period when it was rocked in the cradle of its infancy by the 
Egyptian priesthood, down to the present day; its texture varying, to be sure, 
according to the power and skill of the manufacturer, from the delicate, fine- 
spun, gossamer-like web of Darwin, to the more gross, uneven, and unwieldy 
uibric of Hunter ; its hue also changing by being dipped in different dyes as 
often as it has become soiled by time and exposure. And what has been the 
consequence ? System after system has arisen, flourished, fallen, and been 
forgotten, in rapid and melancholy succession, until the whole field is strewed 
with the disjointed materials in perfect chaos — and, among the rubbish, 
the philosophic mind may search for ages, without being able to glean from 
it hardly one solitary weU-established fact." 

** If this is a true statement of the case, (and let him who doubts, take up 
the history of medicine ;) if that enormous mass of matter which has been, 
time out of mind, accumulating, and which has been christened Medioal 
Science^ is, in fact, nothing but hypothesis piled on hypothesis ; who is 
there among us that would not exult in seeing it swept away at once by th# 
besom of destruction ?" — lb., page 187--8. 

For these sweeping denunciations of all the labors of his predecessors, Dr. 
Smith, of the Journal, pronounces Dr. Whiting an "original thinker," and 
bis dissertation an "effort to diffuse light in regions of darkness." That is, 
the minds of some two hundred of the most enlightened medical men of 
Massachusetts ! A fine compliment to these brethren I I shall hereafter show 
that I do not agree with Dr. Whiting, that, in all these labors " the philo- 
sophic mind may search for ages without being able to c^lean from it hardly one 
solitary well-established fact." I believe they have disclosed facts enoufi^h, 
if well understood, to establish the science of medicine on an immovable 
basis, and I am very far from desiring that all these facts should be " swept 
away at once by the besom of destruction." They have established many an 
important fact that I hope never will be forgotten. They have proved incon- 
testably that a " physician should be nature's servant ; " that *' bleeding tends 
directly to subdue nature's efforts ; " that ** all poisons suddenly and rapidly 
extinguish a ffreat proportion of the vitality of the system ; " that whatever 
be the quantity, use, or manner of application, all the influence they inhe- 
rently possess is injurious, and that they are not fatal in every instance of 
their use, only because nature overpowers them ; in short, they have tried, 
and proved false and mischievous, so many errors and combinations of errors 
in theory and practice, that he who would now come at the truth, if he do 
no more than merely avoid the repetition of their fruitless and ruinous experi- 
ments, will so far diminish the chances of error, that any new plan he may 
propose must approximate near, very near, to the right. I might fill a folio 
of a thousand pages with similar "besom "-like denunciations ot medicine as 
taught in the schools ; but surely this is enough. Bear with me, however, 
while I present the view of my subject proposed by my second head, namely : 

II.— PARTICULAR DENUNCIATIONS. 

It is sometimes said that the above and similar denunciations are too general 
in their charactery and that they are the results of disappointments and 
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difficulties in different cases ; whereas the several branches of medical iheorj 
and practice are generally pretty well understood. Let us examine these 
questions. 

The important branches of the healing art must be the theory of disease 
and its divisions ; of the action of organs under its influence, and the nature, 
use, and modus operandi of remedies, etc. 

"Disease," says Dr. Whiting, " has never, until lately, been investigated." 
Who knows anything about disease? (Dissertation.) See Criticism, etc.; 19. 
22, 26 to 45. 

CharacUrs or symptotM of disease. — " Since medicine was first cultivated 
as a science, a leading object of attention has ever been to ascertain the char- 
acters or symptoms by which particular internal diseases are indicated, and 
by which they are distinguished from other diseases which resemble them. 
But, with the accumulated experience of ages bearing upon this important 
subject, our extended observation has only served to convince us how 
deficient we are in this department, and how often, even in the first step of 
our progress, we are left to conjecture. A writer of high eminence, (Mor- 
ffagni,) has even hazarded the assertion, that those persons are most confident 
in regard to the characters of disease, whose knowledge is most limited, and 
that more extended observation generally leads to doubt." — Intel. Pow., 
pages 294-6. 

Professor Chapman says, '* Perhaps we shall ultimately learn to discrim- 
inate accurately the diversified shades of morbid action, and apply to each its 
appropriate remedies. As it is, we are plunged into a Dedalian labarynth, 
almost without a clue. Dark and perplexed, our devious career, to borrow 
the fine illustration of a favorite writer, resembles the blind gropings of 
Homer's Cyclops round his cave." — Ther., vol. i, page 49. 

Progress of disease, — " If such uncertainty hangs over our knowledge of 
disease," says Abercrombie, '' it will not be denied tliat at least an equal 
degree of uncertainty attends its progress. We have learned for example, the 
various modes in which internal inflammation terminates — as resolution, sup- 
puration, gangrene, adhesion, and effusion ; but in regard to a particular case 
of inflammation before us, how little notion can we form of what will be its 
progress or how it will terminate ! — Abercrombie, page 295. 

Action of external agents, — " An equal, or even a more remarkable degree of 
uncertainty attends all our researches into the action of external agents on 
the body, whether as causes of disease or as remedies ; in both which respects, 
their action is fraught with the highest degree of uncertainty." — Intel, row., 
page 295. 

" In regard to the action in external agents as causes of disease, we may 
take a single example in the effects of cold. Of six individuals who have 
been exposed to cold in the same degree, and, so far as we can judge, under the 
same circumstances, one may be seized with inflammation of the lungs, one 
with diarrhoea, and one with rheumatism, while three may escape without any 
injury. Not less remarkable is the uncertainty in regard to the action oi 
remedies. One case appears to yield with readiness to the remedies that 
are employed ; on another, which we have every reason to believe to be of 
the same nature, no effect is produced in arresting its fatal progress ; while a 
third, which threatened to be equally formidable, appears to cease without 
the operation of any remedy at all." — Pages 295-^. See, also, page 23. 
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Bsperien/ce of UUle valu», — " When, in the practice of medicine, we apply 
to new cases the knowledge acquired from others, which we believe to have 
been of the same nature, the difficulties are so great, that it is doubtful whether 
in any case we can properly be said to act from experience, as we do in other 
departments of science." * • « The difficulties and sources of uncertainty 
which meet us at every stage of such investigations, are, in fact, so numerous 
and great, that those who have had the most extensive opportunities of obser- 
yation, will be the first to acknowledge that our pretended experience must, in 
general, sink into analogy, and even our analogy too often into conjecture." — 
Abercrombie, Intel. Pow., page 299. 

"What is called experience in medicine," says Professor Jackson, "daily 
observation and reflection confirm me in the conviction, is a fallacious guide, 
not more entitled to the implicit confidence claimed for it, than when it was 
thus characterized by the great father of the science— /a//(u; experierUia. In 
fact, experience can not exist in medicine, such as it is in those arts in which 
experiments can be made under circumstances invariably the same," etc. 
And, after proving what he had said, he adds, « But medicine is a demon- 
strative science, and all its processes should be proved by established princi- 
ples, and be based on positive inductions. That the proceedings of medicine 
are noi of this character, is to be attributed to the manner of its cultivation, and 
not to the nature of the science itself." Hence, he " abandoned " his first 
"plan," and "attempted the establishment of [new] principles of general 
application," etc. 

Here we have the positive declarations of an able and approved Professor, 
that " the proceedings " of medicine are not science ; that he believes there 
is such a thing as medical science capable of demonstration » and that his 
book is " an indicator to the line of march now taken up " toward this demon* 
atrative science, which he has not yet discovered. Surely Dr. Jackson will 
delight to see even our little taper volunteer its services to aid his own bril* 
liant flambeau, in bringing into view this much desired, long sought, but 
still, to him, eluding science. 

Fever. — According to the doctrines of the schools, /tfi^tfr, in its various 
forms, is at once the most common, the most obstinate, and often the most 
dangerous enemy with which they have to contend. But what do they know 
of it ? Hear their own declaration : 

"Fever," says Gregory, " Is the most important, because the most uni- 
versal and the most fatal of all the morbid affections of which the human body 
is susceptible." ♦ ♦ «< The physician must always be prepared to expect 
its occurrence. It is that, by the presence or absence of which, all his views 
of treatment are to be regulated ; whose rise, progress, and termination, he 
always watches with the closest attention. [He surely ought to have learned 
something about it by this time, if he has so watched it for four thousand 
years.] Some idea may be formed of the great mortality of fevers from the 
statement of Sydenham, who calculated that two-thirds of mankind die of 
acute diseases, properly so called ; and two-thirds of the remainder, of that 
lingering, febrile disease, consumption. Fever has proved a fertile theme on 
which the ingenuity of physicians in all ages has been exerted ; and a glance 
at the attention which it has received from every medical author, both 
ancient and modern, would be sufficient to impress upon any one, the import- 
ance of the doctrines it embraces." 

" How difficult is the study of fever, may be inferred from this, that, though 
80 much has bean written concerning it, there is no one subject in the whole 
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eircle of medical science, which still involyes so many disputed points.." 
Still, much as they are disputed, the Doctor adds, " The doctrines of fever 
are of paramount importance, and therefore constitute, with great propriety, 
the foundation of all pathological reasoning/' — Greg. Practice, yoL i, 
pages 43-4. 

" It has been a favorite topic of inquiry among all writers on fever. What 
is its nature ? In what particular state of the fluids or solids does it 
consist? The subject has been prosecuted with great diligence, but the 
result of the investigation is very unsatisfactory. * * All their theories 
are open to many and strong objections." — lb., pages 49-60. 

" The pathology of fever is so obscure, that it afibrds but little help in 
determining the plan of treatment." — Page 35. 

Dr. Thaohsr, the verable author of the American New Dispensatory, 
says: 

" Notwithstanding the great prevalence of fever in all ages and in all 
climates, and the universflu attention which it has excited among medical 
observers ever since the days of Hippocrates, the disease still remains the 
subject of much discussion ; and its essential nature, or the proximate cause 
of its symptoms, is still a problem in medical science." — Thacher's Practice, 
page 198. 

*' The history of Practical Medicine consists of little else than a review 
of the doctrines which have risen and sunk again, concerning the nature and 
treatment of fever." * * "It is in this department that observation and 
research have been most industrious in accumulating materials, and that 
hypothesis has luxuriated in her wildest exuberance." — ^Eberle's Prac., vol i, 
page 13. 

In/lammati<m. — Next to fever, medical men count inflammation the most 
terrible enemy to life. But what do they know about it ? Dr. Thacher says : 

" Numerous hypotheses or opinions respecting the true nature and cause 
of inflammation, have for ages been advanced, and, for a time, sustained ; 
but even at the present day, the various doctrines appear to be considered 
altogether problematical." — Prac., page 279. 

Hundreds of similar testimonies respecting pathology might be adduced; 
but time and space forbid. 

Mackintosh asks, ** Who knows anything about disease?" And he gives 
abundant cases to prove that not a few of the most eminent physicians of the 
present or past century, knew very little about it. 

Dr. L. M. Whitimg, after summing up the attainments of the most eminent 
physicians in all ages, on the subject, asks what they knew, and answers for 
them, '* Nothing — ^absolutely nothing !" True, he intimates that the " scalpel 
of the pathologist," will yet develop the matter ; but Morpigni says, '' They 
who have examined the most bodies are the most doubtful of the correctness 
of any information from them ;" and 

Rush, still more bold, honest, and candid, says : 

" Dissections daily convince us of our ignorance of the seats of disease, and 
cause us to blush at our prescriptions." " What mischiefs have we done 
under the belief of false facts and false theories 1 We have assisted in multi- 
plying disease ; we have done more— we have increased their mortality." 
(Rob., page 109.) Mackintosh gives practical proofs of this in his account 
of surgical operations for dropsies and tumors in the pelvic region. 

Dr. Gk>oD says, *' The language of medicine is an unintelligible jargon."—* 
Nosology, page 36-44. 
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Dr. Chapm ak, says, '* The Materia Medica is crude, wild, and unrega ■■ 
lated."— Vol. i, page 31. 

Blood-letting. — i,' We have no infallible index to direct ns. It is impos- 
sible, from the state of the circalation in fever, to point to any certain 
criterion for the employment of the lancet ; the state of the pulse is often 
ambiguous and deceptive. Circumstances require the nicest discrimination, 
as the result is often very different in cases seemingly analogous. A precip- 
itate decision is fraught with danger, and a mistake may be certain death." — 
Thacher's Practice, page 208. 

" Some patients are bled who do not require it, and the consequences 
are iniurious; others are bled who can not bear it, and who ought to be 
treated by cordials, and the result is fatal." — Mackintosh, page 690. 

"No physician, however wise and experienced, can tell what quantity of 
blood ought to be taken in any given case. — lb., page 418. 

" In putrid fever, bleeding is not advisable, the loss of a few ounces of 
blood being equivalent to a sentence of death." — Gentlemen's Medical Pocket- 
Book, page 35. 

Dr. Huntbr said, "Blood-letting is one of the greatest weakeners, as we 
can kill thereby." 

Prof. J. F. Lobstbtn says, ** So far from blood-letting being beneficial, 
it is productive of the most serious and fatal effects — a cruel practice — 
a scourge to humanity. How many thousands of our fellow-citizens are 
sent [by it] to an untimely grave I how many families are deprived of their 
amiable children ! how many husbands of their lovely wives ! how many 
wives of their husbands I Without blood thei-e is no heat, no motion in the 
system — in the blood is the life. He who takes blood from the patient, takes 
away not only an organ of life, but a part of itself." — Essay on blood-lettine. 

"So zealous are the blood-suckers of our age," says Salmon, in his 
" Synopsis Medicinae," " that they daily sacrifice hundreds to its omnipotence, 
who fall by its fury, like the children who, of old, passed through the fire to 
Moloch, and that without any pity, left to commiserate the inexplorable suffer- 
ings of their martyrs, or conscience of their crimes, which may deter them in 
future from such villainies, the bare relation of which would make a man's 
ears tingle, which one can not think of without grief, nor express without 
horror 1" 

" An eminent physician has said that, after the practice of blood-letting 
was introduced by Sydenham, during the course of one hundred years more 
died of the lancet alone, than all who in the same period, perished by war." — 
Rob., page 171. 

" It would appear, that the first, or inflammatory stage of puerperal fever, 
the stage in which bleeding has been so eminently successful, has no dis- 
covered character by which it can be distinguished from the second, in which 
this operation is forbidden, after the lapse of a few hours." — Dewees 
on Females, page 441. 

" We would ask. What is the evidence that the first stage has run its 
course ? This is an important question, and one, from our present data, that 
can not, we fear, be answered satisfactorily. Hitherto this condition of Uie 
disease has been inferred rather than ascertained." — lb., page 438. 

The same author says, (page 372,) " Our bleedings are not always renewed 
from the arm; for, as soon as we get the pulse pretty well down by this means, 
we have leeches applied over the parts nearest to the seat of the inflammation, 
in such numbers as shall abstract at least eight or ten ounces of blood, and 
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encourage their after bleeding by the application, of moist warmth. Should 
these abstractions of blood not prove effective, and pain, fever, and other 
unpleasant symptoms continue, but especially great pain and tenderness in the 
parts; if the pulse does not call for general bleeding, we repeat the leechine^, 
nor stop until the end is answered, or until we are convinced our efforts will 
be unavailing, by the approach of the second stage, or by the addition of 
peritoneal inflammation." 

Dr. J. M. Good says, ''The immediate effect of profuse and repeated 
bleeding, is exhaustion. While this exhaustion continues, there is a diminu- 
tion of action of every kind, and hence an imposing appearance of relief to 
the symptoms of disease ; but it no sooner takes place than an instinctive 
effort is made, by the vis medicairix naturae to remedy the evil hereby pro- 
duced, and to restore the system to its former balance of power. This balance 
ia called a rallying or reaction of the living principle. The arteries contract 
to adapt themselves to the measure of blood that remains; the sensorial organ 
is aroused to the secretion of a large proportion of nervous power to supply 
the inordinate drain that takes place during the general commotion, all is in a 
state of temporary hurry and urgency, and for the most part irregularity of 
action, while the instinctive effort is proceeding. And hence, no sooner is 
the immediate effect of prostration, exhaustion, or syncope, overcome, than 
the heart palpitates, the pulse beats forcibly with a jerking bound, the head 
throbs, the eyes flash fire, and the ears ring with unusual sounds. Now, it 
often happens that these concurrent signs are mistaken for proofs of latent or 
increased viffor, instead of being merely proofs of increased action; and action, 
too, that adds as largely to the exhaustion as the depletion that produced it; 
and the unhappy patient is bled a second, a third, and even a fourth time, 
until no reaction follows, at which time, it is strangely supposed that the entona, 
plethora, or inflammatory diathesis, is subdued and lulled into a calm, because 
the patient has been so far and fatally drained of his living principle, that 
there is no longer any rallying or reactive power remaining, and gives up the 

Shost, in a few hours, to the treatment, instead of the disease." — Study of 
[edicine, vol. i, page 407. 

Here we have the direction of Dr. Dewees, to bleed ''as long as the un- 
pleasant symptoms continue," and the declaration of Dr. Qood, that those 
symptoms will continue " until the patient has been so far and so fatally 
drained of his living principle, that there is no longer any rallying or reactive 
power remaining, and gives up the ghost, in a few hours, to the treatment, 
instead of the disease 1" 

Hence, to bleed scientifically, as taught in Philadelphia and London, and 
wherever else these text-books of the highest authority are adopted, is to 
bleed until the patient "gives signs of woe that all is lost." Or, in plain 
English, it is to commit willful murder. 

Purgatives, — "Many patients are over-purged with drastic medicines, to 
the aggravation of the disease, while others are bunged up with opium." — 
Mackintosh's Pathology, page, 690. 

** Purgatives, besides being uncertain and uncontrollable, ofiien kill from 
the dangerous debility they produce." — Gregory's Practice of Physic, 
page 94. 

" Such is the diversity of circumstances, in different examples of fever, 
and so ^reat is the uncertainty of the effects of mercury on the system, that 
no precise rule for its administration can be given or regarded." — Thacher's 
Pimo., page 814. 
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**Iiereunft in some instances, exhibits at once all the phenomena of a 
poisonous action » prodnctive of the most mischicTous, and sometimes even 
nta], consequences." — Chapman's Therapeutics, vol. ii, page 268. 

** Mercury/! says Dr. Rush, " is the Goliath of Medicine,** It is cer- 
tainly a Goliath to destroy ; it is the uncircumcised Philistine of medical 
science, who defies the living armies of the livincr Gbd. The numbers slain 
by his arm, let India, and America, and the world witness. The multitode 
of the valley of Hamon €k)g would not equal their countless hosts, if 
mustered on the field of battle. 

"The * heroic medicines,' as they are emphatically called, deserve, indeed, 
a considerable share of the praise of the Caesars and Alexanders of the 
world ; powerful to destroy, heroic in blood, and havoc, and desolation 1 It 
was the boast of Alexander, ' I have made Asia a desert, I have trampled 
down its inhabitants, and prostrated its ancient renown.' " (Robinson, page 
141.) Poisons have done more. 

Opiates. — "The habitual use of these destructive palliatives," is con* 
demned by Dr. Eberle, as "never &iling to operate perniciously on the whole 
organization." 

Poisons in general. — " Notwithstanding the various modes of their action, 
and the difference in many of their symptoms, they all agree in the sudden 
and rapid extinction of a great proportion of the vitality of the system."— 
Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. ix, page 43. 

Hooper says, " The most active in small doses, form the most valuable 
medicines." 

Barton says, " Poisons are, in general, good medicines.'' — Med. Botany. 

I have no doubt that " the lancet and poisons," as many eminent physi- 
cians have declared, " have destroyed more lives than the sword, pestilence, 
and fiimine." Yet these are the articles of medicine most relied upon in the 
treatment of disease. 

I remark, again, that a folio might have been added on this head; but I 
trust enough has been given to justify Dr. Whiting in the declaration: 

'* We may apply to therapeutics, so far as the materia medica is concerned, 
the same sweeping phrase which we have already had the temerity to intro- 
duce with regard to pathology — that it is a perfect chaos." — Dr. Whiting, 
B. M. and S. J., vol. xiv, page 189. 

Science. — I might assign, as another reason, why I am an advocate of 
medical reform, the fact that medicine, as taught in the schools, is not science. 

Dr. Abercrombib says, (page 24,) " The object of all science, is to ascer- 
tain the established relations of things, or the tendency of certain events, to 
be uniformly followed by certain other events." 

But, on page 292, he proves medicine to be "the art of conjecturing," 
the " science of guessing." 

Dr. Gregory says, (Practice, vol. i, pac;e 34,) " The perfection of every 
science, consists in the exact assignment of effects to their causes, and the 
expression of their operation in intelligible language. But on page 29 he 
says: " Upon no subject have the wild spirit, and eccentric dispositions of 
the imagination been more widely displayed than in the history of medicine." 

Drs. Gregory, (page I,^ Bigelow, (Annual Address,) Hooper, Hays, and 
others, say that " the object of meaical science is to prevent and cure 
disease." 
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But I have proved by the testimonies above, that the art of preventing and 
caring disease* is neither taught nor understood in the schools. 

Dr. Jackson sajs, (Principles, page 11,) "The true science of medicine 
ii a demonstrative science, and all its processes should proceed from estab- 
lished principles, and be based on positive inductions. That the proceedings 
of medicine are not of this character, is to be attributed to the manner of its 
cultivation, not to the nature of the science itself." ♦ ♦ «< Let medical 
science be prosecuted in the spirit, and its investigations be conducted under 
the precepts, of a positive philosophy, and there can be no hesitation in 
believing that a degree of certainty unll attach to the calculations, and attend 
the practice of the science, [calculations of the science and the practice of 
the art,] of which, at present, it is difficult to form any comprehension." 

Here we have not only proof that we ought to be reformers in medicine, 
but great encouragement to become such. Similar encouragement is given 
by jJrs. Rush, Mitchell, Waterhouse, Bis;eIow, and thousands of others, 
both dead and living. The same Dr. Whiting, who said (Medical Journal, 
vol. ziv, page 181,) that "disease has never, until quite recently, been 
investigated," says also, (page 185,) that "there may and will be formed, 
a system, [or theory of medicine,] which shall stand a tower of strength, 
unharmed Dy the rude shock of opposition's bursting wave, through all suc- 
ceeding time." * ♦ And, (page 189,) "A theory of therapeutics will be 
foirmed, which shall be as immutable as any other natural law." And he 
adds, too, that "this is to be done simply by observation and experiment." 
Just as we are doing it in the physio-medical practice. Gentlemen, let its 
enter the lists, and contend manfully for this glorious prize which is yet to 
be won. 

After such an exhibition of the fruitless, the melancholy, and often 
destructive and devastating results of medical theorizing and experimenting, 
for four thousand years, is it a matter for reproach^^nay, is it not praise- 
worthy — in any man to declare himself a friend to medical reform, improve- 
ment, or even revolution, if the Art of Healing can not be acquired with- 
out it ? But I hasten to my third proposition — the daily failures in the practice 
to cure, and its terrible policy to kill ! 

It may be said that all the above are mere opinions — that the true healing 
art is understood and practiced by the great mass of enlightened physicians 
of the present day. To this I oppose — 

First — The testimony of those very men who most ardently and ably sup- 
port it. Testimony against one's self, is admitted to be the strongest that 
can be adduced. If they understood the art, they would surely " heal them- 
selves," if no more. But what say they ? 

"The premature death of medical men," says Bigelow, "brings with it 
the humiliating conclusion that, while the other sciences have been carried 
forward within our own time, and almost under our own eyes, to a degiee of 
unprecedented advancement, medicine, in regard to some of its professed 
and most important objects, (the cure of disease,) is still an inejectual specu- 
lation,** — Annual Address, 1836. 

Rush exclaims, "We have assisted in multiplying diseases; we have done 
more: we have increased their mortality." 

Add to these the declarations above quoted, respecting the injurioua 
influence of their heroic medicines; and, if any thing more is wanted, I refer 
to my Criticisms, etc., page 25 to 45, and to the devastation which disease is 
continually making under your own observation, in the health, comfort, con- 
stitutions and lives of your friends and neighbors and society around you. 
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(in charity I will say, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the most intelli- 
gent and benevolent physicians to stay his ruthless hand,) and now I ask if 
it be not praiseworthy in me, to stand up before you, the fearless and uncom- 
promising advocate of radical reform in the science of medicine? 

Gentlemen: I am one of six children whom my parents raised to maturity 
without the aid of doctors or poisons, and sent out into the world with con- 
stitutions in a healthy state. In process of time they were all attacked with 
disease, and five of the six applied for relief to the advocates of medicine as 
taught in the schools. Though, in all these cases, the vital energies con- 
tended long and fiercely with the terrible Ooliaths of the art, yet, eventually, 
the envenomed fangs of that reptile system were fastened so deeply upon 
their vitals, that four of the five, after ** lingering from four to eight years 
of miserable existence, in extreme debility and emaciation," most heartily 
welcomed death, as *'a friendly stroke, to put a period to their sufferings;" 
while the fifth, my worthy brother. Dr. Samuel Curtis, of the New York 
College of Physicians, is only lingering a little longer, in consequence of 
having arrested the execution of the blow, by a thorough and judicious use 
of ** nature's remedies." 

I, too, was sick, as well as they. I, too, was entreated by my medical, as 
well as other friends, to use the curative means prescribed by the boasted 
science of medicine; and so anxious were the former to save what they 
called a useful life, that some of the most distinguished of them, offered me 
their services without reward. But, happily for -me, I had studied too 
thoroughly, before I needed their art, the books containing their science, and 
seen too much of their empirical and desolating practice, to have any confi- 
dence in their ability to cure me. Hence, it is doubtless attributable to my 
total rejection of their heroic remedies, that I now stand before you, like the 
unscathed oak in the midst of the whirlwind's desolation. Yes, gentlemen, 
the poisonous darts of medical destruction have left me, like Logan, almost 
without a mourner; insomuch that, but for the hope of living to do some- 
thing for the mitigation of the physical and moral evils that are spreading 
misery, desolation, and death through the world, like him, "I would not 
turn upon my heel to save my life." 

Lastly — If you, or society in general, refuse to me any credit for my 
course, I here declare to you, that in obedience to the dying commands of 
a long and sorely afflicted victim of medical poisoning, who, of all others, was 
nearest to my heart, like Hannibal, I have sworn to "wage an uncompro- 
mising and eternal warfare a£;ainst quackery, and every species of medical 
poisoning." This vow shall he performed while I have a voice to proclaim 
the truth, or a hand to guide the pen to leave a trace that once I lived 1 

III.— CAUSES OF COMPLAINT. 

I have now presented, for your consideration, what I deem evidence abund- 
antly sufficient to justify me in the course I have taken, in my medical career, 
against the pecuniary interests of the privileged order of physicians, and the 
prejudices of the large and respected portion of the community who believe 
in their ** mysteries," and sustain their ** proceedings." 

I have already hinted, however, that I can not join the authors I have 
quoted, in their sweeping denunciations of all the labors of all their prede- 
cessors, as presenting ''nothing, absolutely nothing, that is useful to the 
physician." In my opinion, it can not be, that a body of men so numerous, 
talented, learned, scientific, observing, and thinking, as they that have been 
denominated, par excellence, the medical profession, have labored incessantly, 
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four thousand years, to no purpose. No I they must have discovered "some^ 
l&tn^ useful to the physician." I go further, and express the opinion, that he 
must be a miserable philosopher, that can not derive tntich valuable instruction 
from the immense mass of facts they have accumulated, the countless ezperi* 
ments they have instituted, and the results of which they have so minutely 
recorded. I can clearly discern, amid the "confusion ** — though I am free to 
confess that they are enveloped in much '* rubbish " — both the comer-stones 
and the ornamental gems of medical science, which need only be extricated 
from the "chaos," carved and polished, and arranged according to their 
relative fitness, to constitute the firm foundation, and the brilliant decorations 
of the rich and beautiful temple of true medical science. 

To make this declaration clear and conclusive, I proceed to point out some 
of the principal reasons, why the healing art has never yet derived much, if 
any, improvement from all the various labors which the faculty have bestowed 
upon it. 

It must be self-evident, to every reflecting mind, that the science and art 
of healing involve several important, fundamental principles, which are so 
inseparably connected, and indispensably necessary to the ultimate perfection 
of the whole, that all must be included in every calculation respecting the 
final result of their combined operations, whether we understand their nature, 
character, and connections, or not. 

To my mind, it is very clear that, to prevent disease, we must use, in a 
proper manner, the means that are calculated to oppose the introduction of 
Its causes into the system, or expel them after they have entered. These 
means must be suited to the demands of the system, whether we know the 
nature and locality of those demands or not. 

Now, it is evident, that if we knew ever so much about the cause, seat, and 
character of disease, and the nature of the vital operations, so as to perceive 
clearly the indications of cure, and yet knew no remedy suitable to these 
wants and indications, we should fail to cure, as certainly as if we knew 
"nothing, absolutely nothing," of the matter. Or, should we know the true 
remedies, and be ignorant of the quantity and application of them, we should 
fail in our efforts, to do all the good of which the meiuis were capable, even 
if we did not do mischief. 

But if, even by mere chance, if you please, we should use the right means, 
in the right manner, it is evident that their action would harmonize just as 
well with all the principles and indications, though we knew not one of ihem, 
as if we were acquainted with the whole. This is the reason why "empiri- 
cism often blunders into important cures, while the efforts of the regular 
physician have as often proved ineffectual," the latter having used improper 
articles, "under the guidance of false therapeutic principles." 

It would appear, then, that the mere experimenter who confines his 
prescriptions to the use of a few good remedies, the action of which is 
uniform and well known, is far more successful than the fluctuating theo- 
rizer who is constantly changing his remedies to accommodate his favorite 
hypothesis. 

But it is quite evident that he who understands all these matters, will be 
a belter physician than either of the persons I have just characterized. 

Suppose I were the speculator, and should not succeed in the result of my 
experiment, would it not be very unphilosophical in me to suppose that all 
my propositions were wrong, when an error in only one is sufficient to pre- 
vent the desired result? And would it also be wise to conclude that, 
because, in the other case, my remedies cured without my knowing "how 
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or whj/' therefore, the knowledge of the how and vrhy, is not important in 
any case. 

The great £Etalt of physicians, in estimating the Talue of the labors of their 

gredecessors, has ever been, that they either received or condemned, almost 
y wholesale, every previous system, abandoning ike truth with the errors—^ 
casting away the atamonda with the "rubbish," and subjecting themselves 
to the necessity of traveling over the whole ground again, with confidence 
still further and further impaired in their ability ever to arrive at simple 
truth. 

Every reflecting man will agree with me, that the art of pre ven tins' and 
curing disease, the principles of which are called medical science, involves a 
greater or less degree of accurate knowledge of the following subjects: 

1. The location, proportion, form, and structure of the several parts of 
the human body. This is called Anatomy. 

2. The functions of those parts; that is, the offices they perform in a 
healthy state; in other words, the nature of healthy vital action. This is 
called Physiology. 

3. The means by which any checks or destructions of those actions or 
functions may be effected, which means are the causes of disease; and also 
the results of the partial or total cessation of those actions, which resultii 
may be considered disease itself. To these, add the characteristics of the 
checked or deranged actions, or symptoms of disease, and we have what Is 
usually included in the term Pathology, or, more properly. Physiology 
deranged. 

4. The character of the actions necessary to restoration, and the identical 
articles and processes adapted to produce them; and this is styled Diapnoeii, 
Materia Medica, and Therapeutics, 

Let me repeat these propositions in a condensed form. 

The true science and art of healing, involve some correct knowledge, 

1. Of the organized body, (Anatomy.) 

2. Of its various functions; that is, of the modus operandi of its motive 
power— or of vital action in a healthy state, (Physiology.) 

3. Of obstructions to vital action, (or causes of disease,) and the 
consequences of their presence, (Disease.) 

4. Of the means (Materia Medica) and the processes necessary to remove 
the obstructions, and restore or equalize the healthy action, (Therapeutics.) 

I freely admit that, of these propositions, the last is far the most important; 
yet as all distinguished medical men have acknowledged that they are import- 
ant and indispensable, (differences of opinion being, not whether this knowledge 
is power, but whether we actually have it, and in what it consists, ) let us 
consider them as settled, and then apply them as tests by which to try all the 
principal systems of medicine that have appeared in the world. 

It is proper to remark here, (and I wish it not to be forfi;otten,) that, 
" necessity being the mother of invention," the knowledge of these subjects 
commenced, and, for a long time, progressed in the order directly reverse to 
that in which I have stated them. It follows, of course, that I must consider 
them in this latter order, as they rose successively, from remote ages down to 
the present day. 

It was not Anatomy, Physiology, nor Pathology, but the discovery and use 
of something that would relieve present suffering, that first drew the atten** 
tion of men to medicine as a profession. In the beginning of old time, they 
found themselves possessed of organized bodies, constructed in perfect accord- 
ance with their stations and relations; nor do I suppose they would have 
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suspected that an intimate knowledge of the internal structure of those 
bodies, could minister to any thing but mere curiosity, and intellectual and 
mora] gratification, until they discovered that this beautiful and complicated 
machinery was out of order, and in eminent danger of destruction for want 
of something to restore its natural action. The first thing, then, was to 
discover and use, for the regulation of the system, that which would best 
promote its healthy operations. They saw themselves surrounded with innu- 
merable objects, of many of which they were told they might freely eat, and 
which, of course, they regarded as food or something necessary to supply 
the wants of those organs during the whole course of their active state. 

In process of time, however, it was discovered that some things did more 
harm than good to their bodies, deranging instead of promoting what they 
termed healthy action. These substances were justly considered injurious to 
the system, termed poisons, and carefully avoided, as enemies to health. 

It was soon after discovered that some other substances possessed the 
power to restore a healthy action after it had been deranged. These were 
properly termed medicines. Their sensible qualities were minutely examined, 
ana their effects upon the body were carefully recorded and remembered. 
Hyssop was early found to be an excellent remedy to purify the blood, 
("Purge me with hyssop," said David, **and I shall be clean,") and "a 
lump ot figs " was, as it still is, no less valuable to remove a boil. In short, 
though some of them proved injurious, yet it was soon found that, in general, 
" the leaves of the trees were appointed for the healing of the nations." 

Among the earliest records of the rational use of substantial remedies, we 
find it admitted, as a geneml principle, that, to be justly entitled to the appel- 
lation of "medicine," an article should be capable, even when given in small 
quantities, of exciting and increasing the natural and healthy action of the 
physical organs, without either destroying or diminishing their power. 

This principle, deduced from experience and observation, was then correct, 
has been ever since, and will ever continue to be so, though the whole world 
oppose it. 

Hippocrates, (Ob., B. C, 361,) the earliest systematic writer on medicine, 
whose works have been preserved to our time, discovered in the human body, 
by long and careful observation, "the existence of a principle " which he styled 
nature, to which he ascribed the superintendence and direction of all our 
corporeal actions and movements. To this principle he attributed a species 
of intelligence, and conceived that one of its most important offices is to 
attach to the body what is beneficial, and to reject from it what would prove 
injurious" — "an hypothesis," says Boslock, (Phys., page 2,) "which, 
althoufi^h expressed in different ways, and clothed in a more or less mysterious 
form, has continued to be a popular doctrine to the present day." A truth, 
I affirm, which all experience has contributed to establish, and which no fact 
or solid argument that has ever been advanced can disprove. True, he did not 
know its ultimate essence, which he erroneously imagined to be heat; but he 
knew its existence, and distinguished many of its specific effects, as certainly 
as we distinguish those of gravitation and magnetism. 

"He imagined disease," says the Edinburgh Practice, (vol. i, page 6,) 
" to be only a disturbance of the animal economy, with which [disturbance] 
nature was perpetually at variance, and [of which she was] using her utmost 
endeavors to expel the offending cause." 

"In his treatment of disease," says Thacher, (page 4,) "he studied and 
copied nature with the greatest care and assiduity, as the only sure basis of 
medical science; and so extensive was his knowledge, and so accurate were 
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his observations, that he has been constanlly held ia yeneration through 
auccediDg generations." 

His opinion was, that " Nature cures diseases," and, that all a physician 
should do, is to watch her operations and to second her intentions. 

In this doctrine he was unquestionably right, notwithstanding Doctor 
Whiting's opinion, that he " knew nothing about disease." All the most 
experienced and judicious practitioners since his time, have arrived at the 
same abstract conclusions. Their only bone of contention has been. What 
are intentions? and with what means and in what manner shall we second 
them? 

To this I reply. While Hippocrates adhered inpracHce to his correct prin- 
ciples, that Nature should be aided by means and processes which act in 
harmony with her intentions, his practice was universally successful. While 
he vomited his patients with vegetable emetics, cleansed the bowels with 
enemas, opened the surface with a warm bath, and promoted perspiration by a 
free use of the pure (not alcoholic) wines of Naxos, he was perfect master 
of even the terrible plague of Athens. "But," say his opponents, "he often 
failed in cases where it was reasonable to expect success." I answer, True ; 
and the reason is, he sometimes, like our modern Paracelsians, began to fear 
that Nature had become delirous and was no longer capable of conducting 
her own operations ; and, therefore, in his superior wisdom, he attempted to 
counteract or check her desperate efforts against disease. Yes; with the correct 
principle that remedies were to be innocuous, and act in harmony with vital 
operations, he even bled his patients, and gave opium and other poisons ! and, 
therefore, as I have already said, however correct might have been his theory 
of what he ought to do, the bleedings and poisons acted just as they do in the 
hands of our modern Paracelsians. They opposed Nature until they drove 
her from her temple. Occasionally, too, he lost a patient through inefficiency 
in correct practice. But death can not be justly charged to the account of a 
practice which was not faithfully applied. 

Because of these few, very few, failures in his practice, many successive 
leaders in medical improvement, as they called it, have rejected the fundamental 
doctrines of Hippocrates which were true; and not a few have built entire 
systems on the few and fatal errors he embraced, and put in practice but 
occasionally. 

Galen, the next writer worthy of notice in this slight sketch, (who died 
A. D. 201,) pretended to admire and defend the doctrines of Hippocrates; 
but he subdivided them into so many ramifications as to create much con- 
fusion, and introduced so many remedies into the practice, and put so many 
ingredients into the same compound, that he was ^ften unable to discover, 
from the effects of their exhibition, what principles had been illustrated, or 
what remedy had proved good or bad. Hence, he often failed to cure; but 
still, as his medicines were mostly vegetable, and poisons were rejected so far 
as he knew them to be such, he was generally so successful, that even his 
power over disease " was ascribed to magic." 

Here we see that Hippocrates and Galen seldom failed, except when they 
departed from established principles in the use of unknown agents whicn 
proved either useless or injurious. 

Chemists and Mathematicians. — For fourteen hundred years after the death 
of Galen, very little change took place in either the theory or the practice of 
physic. It was enough to think and act as Gblen thought and acted. In the 
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fifteenth century, arose contentions between physicians who were soon ranged 
into two sects, under the titles of Chemists and Mathematicians. 

While both "fell into the error of ascribing the phenomena of life to the 
operations of the laws which influence inanimate matter/' (Bostock,) "the 
onemists accounted for all the operations of the animal economy, by the 
chemical action of the components of the body upon each other; but the 
mathematicians " ascribed them to " the principles of mechanics." Bostock 
says, (Thys., page 6,) "It is not necessary in the present day, to enlarge 
upon the waste of genius and the misapplication of experimental research, 
which originated from this fatal error; it may be sufficient to remark that, 
although important facts were occasionally brought to light, and many 
elaborate investigations were instituted, from which some valuable informa- 
tion may be deduced, yet not one single hypothesis was proved nor prin- 
ciple established, of ail those upon which so much labor and learning 
were bestowed." 

It is surprising, indeed, to me, that men should ever have dreamed that 
either chemistry or mechanics could account for the origin, maturity, and 
operations of the organized body. Whoever knows anything about chemistry 
and mechanics (and who is there that does not know something about them?) 
may witness, every day, the fact that the most casual approximations of inor- 
ganized matter give rise to chemical decompositions and recompositions in 
great numbers and varieties, and to mechanical adhesions into masses of any 
and every shape ; but who ever saw an organized body, animal or vegetable, 
constituted by either of these agencies, or where there was not reason to sns* 
pect the pre-existence of an organized body involving the vital power? 
What animal or plant was ever indebted to mere chance for its origin? It 
mav be said, that like chemical changes will take place wherever the materials 
and circumstances are similar. I answer. The products are liable to varieties 
in size, quality, color, and properties, so great as entirely to destroy their 
identity; but if they were not, whoever expected to see chemical or mechanical 
changes bearing relations to each other of parent and child? What chemical 
or mechanical composition, either alone or united with its like, will ever 
beget its like, either without or with its own destruction? As soon would I 
expect to see an oak proceed from a pea, or an elephant from the egg of a 
sparrow. 

jinima, vis viks, or life, — About the commencement of the last century, Stahl 
and Hoflfman kindled into a flame the spark whose influence Hippocrates had 
felt among embers, and gave it the name of Amma. " Stahl," says Bostock, 
(page 61,) " was forcibl3c impressed with the indifference between the changes 
which the components of the body experience during life, and what would 
take place in the the same substances under other circumstances. Hence, he 
concluded that, when they form a part of the living system, they must be 
possessed of some additional principle that counteracts the effects that would 
otherwise be produced. To the agent which thus opposes the physical 
powers of matter, and to which the body owes its vital properties, he gave 
the name of Anima.'' Dr. Bostock continues, (page 7,) " To Stahl, there- 
fore, we must ascribe the merit of clearly perceiving the inadequacy of the 
actions of either chemical or mechanical causes, to explain the phenomena 
of life, a truth which we now regard as incontrovertible." 

As to myself, I do not remember the day when I did not believe in the 
existence, m the animal body, of a vital power, producing phenomena very 
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different from the results of chemical or mechanical action; but I presume I 
learned it of my mother, if not from my own observations. 

It must never be forgotten, that, while the learned were verging to some* 
thing like a correct theory of vital action in a healthy body, they were 
departing farther and farther from the truth in two other points of paramount 
importance, namely : 

1. They were settling in their minds the belief that, in every case of the 
encroachment of offending causes, this very vital power, so essential in health^ 
in rising to expel them, becomes at once the very sum and essence of diaease, 
and must be checked, subdued and destroyed at all hazards; but, finding 
none of the innocent and life-supporting remedies of Hippocrates, calculatea 
to do this work in a direct manner, as the effect of their administration; 

2. They gradually departed from the use of Nature's simple remedies 
(except now and then when little ails the patient, or as restoratives after they 
have reduced him as much as they dare,) and introduced into their therapeu- 
tics the processes of bleeding and blistering; the knife and the caustic; and, 
into their Materia Medica, the most deadly poisons contained in the three- 
fold kingdom of nature, whether derived at once from her laboratory, or 
detached from her compounds by the use of her powera, under the guidance 
of chemical science. 

** In the beginning of the sixteenth century," says the Edinburgh Prac- 
tice, (vol. i, page 46,) "the famous chemist, Paracelsus, introduced a new 
system into medicine, founded on the principles of Am aW." Hitherto, "the 
physicians rejected the use of opium, mercury, and other efficacious remedies." 
" Efficacious/' indeed they have been 1 as the ghosts of murdered millions 
could declare 1 

Here, it seems that, for the art of aiding nature in her efforts to remove 
disease, which had been practised with a tolerable degree of consistency and 
with astonishing success, by Hippocrates and Galen, was substituted the 
ffeneral use of poisons, which, however different in other respects, all agree 
m " suddenly and rapidly extinguishing a great proportion of the vitality of 
the system!" Oh, what a falling off was there! 

From that day to this, it has been of little importance what theory has been 
broached; whether truth or falsehood has entered into, or mainly composed^ 
the systems of medicine that have followed each other in rapid succession; 
whether life be an essential motive-power separate from the body, or the 
mere effect of organization; whether the causes of disease be one or many; 
whether disease originate in the fluids or the solids; whether chemistry or 
mechanics prevail; whether antiphlogistics or stimulation, ice, or the warm 
bath be advocated, an active or a mild treatment be recommended — like the 
waves of the ocean, each and ever}' theory, in its turn, whether true or false, 
has been dashed and dispersed by the same Paracelsian rock. 

Permutations in the extent of depletion, or the quantity of poison to be 
given, the particular articles containing it, the locality or the manner of the 
applications, the stage of the disease, or the hour of the day to be chosen for 
operation, have indeed been studied and tried, and "guessed about" ad 
it^nitum, but still the chief practice consists in bleeding, cupping, leeching, 
blistering, burning, cutting, physicking, starving, and poisoning, in some 
shape or other, insomuch that old Time, long-ago, hung up his scythe as 
useless, and resigned his commission to the "regular medical feculty." — 
See Chart of Eberle, Criticisms, etc. 

I am free to admit, that much useful information has been elicited within a 
half century, on the subjects of anatomy and physiology. I admire the 
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laborious researches, and rejoice at the important improvements of a Sarlan- 
diere, a Charles Bell, a Spurzheim, etc. But, when I turn my thoughts upon 
the untimely death of even a GK>dman, a Spurzheim, a Jackson, and hun- 
dreds and thousands of the most " gifted sons '* of medicine, as well as of the 
other professions, my heart sickens at the mental vision, and I am ready to 
exclaim, as the wise man did of mirth, "What worth it?" And what advan- 
tage has the world gained of all the labors which the faculty have taken under 
the sun? Something whispers, "vanity of vanities, all is vanity!" 

Still, with " the learned and eloquent Bostock," who, after having minutely 
surveyed the whole field of labor, and the fruits of the toil of all that had 
written before him, asks, (page 78, ) " are we to conclude that all medical treat- 
ment is of no avail? That it is all imaginary or deceptive?" I must join in 
the answer, "I should feel most unwilling to be compelled to form such a 
conclusion; nor do I conceive that it necessarily follows from the premises," 

No, gentlemen, I trust I shall be able to prove to you, in the course of my 
lectures, that the lamentation of Dr. Bostock is altogether unseasonable; that 
there is, not only in the arcanse of Nature, but in the clear comprehension of 
men, a theory of medicine as true as the laws of mathematics, and a practioe 
as consistent with it as geometry is with those laws; and that, much as the 
refi;ular faculty have abused each other for not having discovered the whole 
science of medicine, and much as they have despised the results of their own 
labors, I shall show that they have furnished a vast amount of >'aluable facts 
for the use of the medical student, which wisdom can never despise. 

In the light of those facts, I hope to bo able to exhibit the true science of 
medicine, not merely in its application to the cure of disease, to which it has 
been too long and too closely confined, but also in its far more important 
bearings, the principles and practices by which disease may be always pre- 
vented. I do not, indeed, expect to prevail on men generally, to adopt the 
principles and practices I recommend; I know full well, that there are many, 
like the Cretans of old, " whose god is their belly," who, however well 
informed in the matter, will never exercise the self-denial that is absolutely 
necessary to the preservation of their health; but I do intend to present Um 
subject so clearly before you, that, in the conclusion, I can say, with good 
old Joshua, "behold I have set good and evil, life and death before you; 
choose you which you will have," and that, if you refuse the good and 
choose the evil, suffer much sickness, and die prematurely, I can say, with a 
good conscience, I am clear of your blood. 
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1. — ^The Simplicity of Nature. 

Though, in a certain sense, what appears to the untutored mind is true, 
that we are surrounded by an illimitable number and variety of objects and 
operations, for our contemplation, use, abuse, or avoidance; yet an extensive, 
a thorough and discriminating observation will show us that all these objects 
are but so many diilerent combinations or appearances, of a few distinct and 
peculiar simple substances; and that all the inanimate operations and changes 
observed among them, are but so many different effects of the actions, simple 
or combined, of a still smaller number of distinct, specific agents, or motive 
powers, with whoso existence and properties we may easily and speedily 
become acquainted. Then we can readily reduce the principles derived from 
these elements of knowledge, to a few simple aphorisms, which, well learned 
and understood, in their capabilities of extensive application, will serve as sure 
guides to right conclusions, in our reasonings on all natural subjects. 

2.— Matter. 

Any thing and every thing that is capable, by the increase of its quantity, 
of being recognized by any one or more of our five senses, that is, any 
thing that we can touch, taste, smell, see, or hear; as metals, rocks, earth, 
water, air, vegetables, animals, is called matter. In short, all objects cog- 
nizable to sense, &tq matter. 

3. — ^The Senses. 

What we call the^v« senses, are our means of receiving impressions or 
ideas from contact with external objects. They are, in reality, merely five 
different organs for, and capabilities of, receiving o?itf impression, namely, that 
of feeling, or touch, from different kinds or presentations of matter. When 
substances come in contact with our fingers, or any part of our external sur- 
face, we say we touch or feel them. If applied to our tongues, we taste 
them; if to our noses, we smell them; if waves of atmospheric air strike the 
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drum of our ears, we hear them; if light strikes the retina of our eyes, we 
see it. Yet, all these modes of recognizing matter, are but simple contact, 
or touch. 

4. — Simple Substances. 

There are dott known to chemists and philosophers, about sixty-six 
different substances, called specific elements, not because they are known to 
be ultimate, but because they have not yet been decomposed by art, nor 
known to be separated by the nicer processes of nature. Of these sub- 
stances, about thirty are so rare that little is known of Uieir properties and 
uses. The following are worthy of consideration. They are ranged in the 
order of their specific gravities; the gases are compared with atmospherio 
air, the rest with distilled spring, or boiled rain water: 

Name. 

Hydi-ogen, 

Nitrogen, 

Oxygen, 

Fluorine, 

Boron, 

Phosphorus, 

Sulphur, 

Aluminum, 

Bromium, 

Magnesium, 

Calcium, 

Strontium, 

Carbon, 

Barium, 

Silicon, 

Iodine, 

Arsenic, 

Remark. — Many philosophers think that, in the processes of nature, all these 
are produced from various combinations of, some say two or three substances, 
and others think them but the diffei-ent aspects of only one, and that one, 
light. I take them as I find them at present, because little or nothing woukl 
be gained to the science of medicine, by decomposing them to the ne phu 
ultra, the utmost possible extent. All our knowledge of agents injurious to 
the human system, must be learned by experience in the use of them in their 
natural state; any chemical change alters their properties and uses. Still, we 
can not but smile at the assertion, that the minerals and metals of the earth, 
the water, the air, and vegetable and animal matter, are all but different 
aspects and aggressions (combinations is absurd) of a single ray of light! 
Credat qui vult, 

5. — Atoms. 

The smallest portion that exists of any substance, that which is indivisible 
by the most subtle and active powers of nature's ample laboratory, is called 
an atom. Thus, when lead, iron, silver, or gold is heated, iho caloric gets 
between these smallest subdivisions, or atoms, and separates them until they 
no longer touch each other, when they float about freely, and gravitate in 
harmony with the earth's horizon, that is, they form a level surface. 



Symbol. 


Specific GrftTitjr. Equir. 


Name. 


Symbol. Specific Grarlty. Eqahr. 


H.. 


.0688 1. 


Chromium, 


Cr., 


6.09 


26.7 


N., 


.976 14. 


Antimony, 


Sb., 


6.7 


129. 


0.. 


1.26 8. 


Zinc, 


Zn., 


7. 


33. 


F., 


1.28 19. 


Tin, 


Sn., 


7.2 


68. 


Bo., 


1.48 11. 


Ferrum, 


Fe., 


7.79 


28. 


P.. 


1.77 32. 


Cobalt, 


Co., 


7.8 


30. 


8., 


2. 16. 


Manganese, 


Mn., 


8. 


28. 


Al., 


2.6 13.9 


Nickel, 


Ni., 


8.6 


29.6 


Br., 


2.97 80. 


Copper, 


Cu., 


8.87 


32. 


Mg., 


3. 12. 


Bismuth, 


Bi., 


9.8 


2]3. 


Ca., 


3. 1 20. 


Silver, 


Ag., 


10.47 


108. 


Sr., 


3.8 44. 


Lead, 


PI, 


11.86 


104. 


c. 


4. 6. 


Mercury, 


Hg., 


13.6 


100. 


Ba., 


4.44 68.5 


Gold, 


Au., 


19.3 


98. 


6i., 


4.6 22. 


Platinum, 


Pt., 


21.1 


99. 


I.. 


4.97 127. 


Iridium, 


Ir.. 


21.8 


98.68 


As., 


6.85 38. 
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EUmenU, — The ingredients of anj compound, iirhether of simple sub* 
stances, as iron or lead, or of combinations of diflferent substances, as sul* 

?hate of iron, carbonate of lead, etc., are called elements of that compound, 
'bus sulphuric acid and oxide of iron are the elements of copperas; but the 
atoms of copperas, are sulphur, oxygen, and iron. All atoms may be elements 
of compounds, but all elements of compounds are not necessarily aUnns of 
matter. 

6.— Propertief or Qnalities of Matter ; or, Its Capabilitief of TJie. 

* 

Whatever always exists in connection with matter, but has no existence 

without it, is called a property of matter. Thus, we observe, that iron 

possesses malleability, durability, flexibility, fusibility, specific gravity, etc. 

Antimony and zinc, possess brittleness, poisonous qualities, etc. Air 

possesses elasticity, contractibility, expansibility, etc. All material substances, 

possess form, extension, divisibility, and specific gravity, and each and every 

one of these qualities is a capability of being applied to some use or end. 

But none of these qualities exist, independent of matter. Hence, they are 

not matter, but simply properties or qualities of matter, which enable us to 

discover the substances themselves, to distinguish between one specific 

substance and another; and to choose for our own use, that which is best 

suited to our purposes. 

7. — ^Evidencef of the Existence of Matter. 

From the definition of matter, it is justly inferred that the evidence of its 
existence, is its recognition by one or more of the five senses. It is, in all 
its forms, *<an object of sense," that is, it may be touched, tasted, felt, 
smelled, seen, or heard, when present in quantities, sufficient to efifect these 
senses. 

But how do we know all these things ? Not by bringing their ultimate 
essences in contact with our senses, but by the effects produced by the accu- 
mulation of their atoms, or the action of those atoms on matter; or, by chemi- 
cal decomposition, or by applying to them the laws of refraction, or by mere 
abstract reasoning on the necessities of the case. Thus, we distil the purest 
spring water, and materials remain which we could not taste in the water, 
and we affirm, that this is evidence amply sufficient to prove that they were 
there. We know that a disease of the same character is produced in all the 
path of a vein of wind, and we affirm that a specific virus was wafted in the 
gale, though detected by none of our senses. We see no animalcule in water, 
but, by the aid of refracting glasses, we raise an image, or a shadow, on which 
we gaze, and we safely affirm the existence of a facsimile in a materia], 
organized, and living being. H«re, then, it is proved beyond dispute, that 
though they are capable of being so increased as to be recognized by the sense, 
yet, we have no evidence of the existence of some forms of elementary matter, 
but the effects produced on them by chemical, mechanical, or vital power, 
or by them on other materials or powers; yet no man denies the existence of 
intangible atomic matter. Mark this, and do not forget it. 

8. — ^The Specific Differences Between Different Materials. 

Here, again, we know that men can easily distinguish between gold and 
copper, silver and platinum, zinc and tin, oxygen and hydrogen, oil and 
sugar, beef and cabbages, etc. But how is it done? Is it by the perception 
of any essential di£ference between the atoms of those substances which can 
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be detected by the senses? By no means. The senses may, indeed, in time 
be taught to distinguish very accurately between copper and gold, zinc and 
silver; but, as far more accurate and satisfactory evidences, do we not rather 
distinguish the metals by their specific gravity, malleability, fusibility, etc., 
the gases by their specific gravity and combustion or non-combustion, support 
or destruction of life, etc. ? 

Do we rely on the senses to inform us that oil, alcohol, and sugar, consist 
chiefly of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, and that beef and cabbages are made 
of the same with a portion of nitrogen? Surely not; yet we aflfirm these 
things as facts clearly demonstrated, by inferences from chemical experiments, 
as was the very existence of the elementary atoms. From the effects of 
chemical operations, inferences are drawn of the existence of adequate causes 
and the knowledge thus obtained is as certain as any knowledge that we 
possess. 

In fact, the evidence of the senses is admitted to be wrong, and is corrected 
by reasonings on the relations of cause and effect, even in cases where they 
have full and unobstructed action. See that draftsman; does he conclude 
that the most distant pillar of yonder dome is shorter than the nethermost, 
because the eye thus decides the question? No; he corrects the error of 
sense by his reasonings and calculations on the effects produced by different 
distances, as procuring causes. See that warrior; he trembles at the flash of 
the distant canon, but fears not, after he hears the sound, that the ball will 
hurt him. Why this sudden fear and speedy security? Because he has 
learned, by the observation of cause and effect, the difference between the 
velocities of light, bullets, and sound. 

Hence, it appears that the specific distinctions among material substances, 
as well as the very existence of those substances, are not always cognizable 
directly by the senses; but often secondarily, through the medium of com- 
parisons with each other, or the effects of the action of different motive powers 
on this substance. Mark this, also. 

But the senses are not so impressible as to detect all the ultimate atoms of 
all the elements of matter, or even all its organic systems, as we find them in 
Nature. For example, our sense of taste can not detect all the substances in solu- 
tion in the water we drink, which may contain simple substances, acids, alkalis, 
and even aniraalculse; our fingers can not feel the fine atoms of substances in 
the air, or the water; we can not hear the sounds produced by a slight breeze, 
that is. we cannot/pe/ with our ears, the momentum produced by so slight a 
motion; we can not, by any of our senses, detect the substances constituting 
epidemic viri, as of small pox; we can not see the minute animalculse in a 
drop of stagnant water, in the quantities in which it usually contains them; 
yet no one doubts that the most of the water we drink, contains substances in 
solution; that the slightest motion of the air produces a momentum or sound; 
that there are often, in the atmosphere, material causes of disease; and that 
animalcule, innumerable, often inhabit a single drop of water. 

9. — ^HotiYe Powers Suggested. 

Besides the mere existence of the various substances which we call matter, 
we see them often in motion. Some are fiilling to the earth; as rain, hail, or 
snow; some moving along on it, as the water, and some over it, as the needle 
points to the pole. Then there are constantly going on, chemical or atomic 
changes, as the formation of oxides, acids, salts and crystals;^nd in some 
organic bodies, actions. There is, also, fermentation in some organic bodies. 
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•nd putrefaction, in others. We can not detect, by the use of any of our 
Banses, the essential causes of these motions or changes ; but we know that 
inch motions can not be performed without causes ; and, as all the simple 
elements, when alone, are inclined to rest, we are assured that these causes 
are motive, and must exist independently of the objects which they move. 
Hence we define them as motive powers. Thus : 

10. — Definition of MotiYe Powers. 

Whatever can not, by any increase of its quantity, be rendered cognizable to 
any one of the senses, but is known to exist by its action or efiects upon 
matter, is called a motive power. We recognize, in the lower or inanimate 
world, six of these. 

U. — Orayitation. 

We observe that all substances, when set free from surrounding pressure 
or attraction, have a tendency to fall together without producing any changes 
in their character or constitution. The power that causes this tenaency, we 
eall gravity, or gravitation, 

12.— Chemical AfBnity. 

We see further that, when certain substances are brought into close con* 
tact, as soda and tartaric acid, as sulphuric acid, metals, and water ; or as 
rinegar and potash, motions and interrelative changes of atoms immediately 
commence. Destructions of some compounds, and the formation of others 
of a homogeneous character, each element bearing a definite proportion to 
every other, are produced. The cause of these motions and eflects, acting 
differently from gravitation, and producing different results, we call chemical 
afinity. 

13 . — Magnetism. 

Differently from any of the effects thus far considered, we find a certain 
compound of iron, so affected as to give it polarity; that is, to direct a bar 
of it, fi-eely balanced, on a pivot under its middle, in a line nearly correspond- 
ent with a meridian of the earth. The power that produces this attraction, 
does not, like the gravitating force, attract all bodies ; nor, like the chemical, 
attract elements into compounds, and in definite proportions. It acts on only 
one body — iron ; and to only one end — polarity. Thus ascertained to be dis- 
tinct from all others, we call this power Magnetism. 

These three motive powers, the gravitating force, chemical affinity, and 
magnetism, are evidently simple and attractive, though specifically distinct in 
the modes and effects of their attractions. They attract in different ways, 
and produce different results, even when they act on the same substance. 
Thus the gravitating force draws iron into masses, and fastens it to the earth ; 
the chemical force attracts it to oxygen, and forms an oxide ; the magnetic 
force gives it polarity. Hence, they must be powers, or forces, different and 
distinct from each other. These three forces, always tending to draw sub- 
stances toward each other, we call attractive forces. 

14.— Caloric. 

But again, we see matter frequently tending to diffusion. Thus, air 
expands, water evaporates, the metals become fluid, etc. This action, being 
directly opposed to the former, and yet taking place among and upon the 
same substances, we infer that it must be produced by a power directly the 

3 
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Mveree of the attractive forces. We recognize it as a diflfttsire £oroe, and 
name it ealorie, 

15. — ^Electrioity. 

80 also, we observe that, by means of some other power, the very ele* 
mentary atoms of substances, as the oxygen and hydrogen that compoa$ 
water, are separated from each other, instead, as in the last case, of being 
merely diffused into vajpor, without decomposition. We find it also breaking 
up the equilibrium of the globules of cloud-vapor, driving them into masses, 
and thus giving to the gravitating force the power to bring them down in 
ahowers of rain. Like caloric, it diffuses itself ; but, unlike caloric, it diffuses 
itself through the elements of only certain substances, as the metals, water» 
etc.; others, as glass, wax, gums, dry wood, etc., it will not penetrate. Thia 
power we call electricity. 

16.— Idght. 

Finally, in the inorganic world, we discover, by the degree of its velocity* 
by its impression on the retina of our eyes, rendering external objects visibloi 
the existence of another power, which we call lighi. 

17.-— Oomponnd Fowera. 

From the fact that caloric expands metals, etc., electricity splits trees, and 
makes holes in the earth ; and that light gravitates, as well as impresses the 
retina; we infer that these three diffusive powers are either themselves mate* 
rial, or that they have always, in an inseparable connection with them, some 
material essence or entity too subtle to be detected by the senses. 

18. — Generic Character of fhe Motive Powers. 

The first three motive powers attract together the elements of substancei, 
and form masses or compounds ; the last three separate the atoms or elements, 
and distribute or decompose them. The counieraction, one against another, 
of these six powers, produces all the changes we observe in the inorganic 
world ; that is, all below the vegetable forms. 

19. — ^Properties of the Motive Powers. 

As material substances have specific gravity, extension, divisibility, form, 
hardness or softness, impenetrability or compressibility, elasticity or brittle* 
ness; fusibility or infusibility, color, and all their other fitnesses for various 
uses, as their nutritive or their poisonous qualities, etc., which are called 
their properties, so the motive powers have direction, velocity, manner, and 
effects or results of their action, which are called their properties ; which may 
be thus defined : 

Whatever circumstance always exists in connection with the motive powers, 
but has no existence without them, is called a property of those powers. 

Matter has qualities or capabilities of use ; motive powers develop those 
qualities, and apply the substances to their proper uses. 

20. — Matter and Motive Powers. 

Matter and motive powers constitute the sum total of creation. The 
knowledge of these, and their properties and relations, tends, in the highest 
degree, to promote our comfort and happiness, while ignorance of them sub- 
jects us, at every moment, to the imminent peril of our health and happiness^ 
and even life itself. 
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Semarks. — As the above are the elements of knowledjge, so they are (he 
basis and dictators of ulnouagk. Language or speech, is the means by which 
one person conveys to another the impressions on his own mind, made bj 
the contemplation of the material substances and their properties, and the 
motive powers and their properties and actions, and the results of those 
actions. 

It is correct, or incorrect, in exact proportion to the faithfulness with which 
it serves this end ; perspicuous, in proportion to its clearness ; concise, in pro- 
portion to its freeness from useless verbiage ; beautiful, in proportion to the 
pleasing character of its illustrations ; rich, in proportion to the number of 
these illustrations in a given paragraph, and its ability to present them in a 
variety of forms ; sublime, in proportion to its exhibitions of the grandeurs of 
nature ; simple, according to its ability to do all this to the easy comprehen- 
sion of chilaren and uninformed adults. The surest way to speak well, is to 
observe and think well. 

As language is but the vehicle of thought, it should be the great aim of 
all teachers of it, to present first the objects of the thought, and then the 
vehicle ; as we first present a burden, and then a carriage to transport it; the 
very reverse of too much of the teaching of this age. Instead of being any- 
thing in itself, language is a mere representation of the things and actions of 
nature. Language is to knowledge, science, art, what a handle is to a vessel* 
or a label to a bottle, or a specimen of nature or of art. 

Using in relation to one subject the language proper only to a different 
one, is like making coffee in a wash-boiler, and cooking potatoes in a tea-pot ; 
or like putting a hammer-handle into a hoe, or an ax ; and the hoe or ax- 
handle into a hammer. The use of language is to represent the things 
intended ; therefore, I repeat it, the true way to teach language, is to teadi 
first the object to be represented, and, by this time, the language will have 
nearly •• taught itself." 

Matter and motive powers are philosophv represented in language by nouns ; 
the being, action/ passion, or possession by verbs; the properties of matter 
are represented chiefly by adjectives ; those of the motive powers by adverbs ; 
pronouns are servants or substitutes of nouns ; and participles take the double 
liberty and responsibility of representing verbs and nouns, or verbs and 
adjectives. The relations and connections of all to each other are exhibited 
by prepositions and conjunctions or disjunctions, (the phrase, " disjunctive 
conjunction/' is an absurdity); and the interjections express our surprise, 
wonder, astonishment ; 'fear, honor, distraction ; admiration, delight, gratitude, 
etc., at the recognition*, contemplation, and enjoyment, of all these infinitely 
various, yet sablhnely and beautifully harmonious arrangements and uh9 of 
nature. 

81. — Groimds of Eaifh. 

Most men are willing to admit the existence of matter ; but many refuse 
credence to that of* the motive powers. Yet a careful and candid reflection 
on the subject will show that, though the motive powers are detected second- 
arily, by the action of reason, yet reason builds all her conclusions on what 
she observes in the objects of sense. She must see, hear, or feel, etc., an 
object of sense in motion, before she can recognize the existence of a power 
to put it in motion ; but, when she has once seen this object in motion, she 
can no longer doubt that som'e unseen power put it in motion. We can no 
more doubt that some powef* causes water to flow, rain to fall, crystals to 
form, the magnetic needle to ^int to the pole, the vapors (o rise up. 
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TolcaDoes to break forth, the light stream after electricitj to appear, and the 
dariLaess of the night to vanish, than we can that these things themselves exist. 

82. — GroimdB of Error. 

Some persons can not admit the existence of the motive powers, becauso 
they have imbibed the idea that whatever exists is material, and that what is 
not material is, of course, non-existent. They say, properly, that " nothing 
can not do something. The motive powers do something, therefore they are 
something, therefore they are material." This false conception, and this bad 
logic, arise from their erroneous ideas of the meaning of the word. The 
teriu material means cognizable to sense, im means not; therefore, immaterial 
means not cognizable to sense. It does not mean non-existent. Not only 
the six inorganic powers, but the vital forces of plants, animals, and men, are 
something, but as they do not answer the description of matter, they are im, 
that is, not material. 

3. — ^The Evidences of the Ezistenoe of Motive Powers — Gravitation. 

We have no sense by which we can recognize the existence, by itself, of 
the motive power gravitation, however much it may be accumulated in 
quantity. But we observe that the particles of matter are held together, 
both in small masses and in hills and mountains, and that these are attracted 
to each other and to the earth, and we reason and conclude that some power 
holds them together. We further observe that distant bodies are attracted 
to the earth, and all the planets to the sun. This latter could not be so, if 
attraction were, as some pretend, a mere property of matter, existing where 
matter is and having no existence without it. The fact, therefore, that 
bodies at a distance are attracted toward each other, is proof that the attractive 
power exists in all the space between them. The fact, also, that bodies, in 
railing to the earth, are influenced by a superior force, as they more nearly 
approach to it, is proof that the radii of that force, constantly interrupted by 
the falling body as it approaches their center, have existence where no such 
body is. If it be proved that atoms of matter exist, by the inference drawn 
from the fact that a certain accumulation of those atoms is cognizable to the 
senses, it is equally proved that a motive essence or power exists as a cause 
of the motion, which, by the same senses, we discover in matter. The sensi- 
ble effect proves the insensible cause in the one case as clearly as in the other. 

Si4. — Chemical Af&nity-~How Detected. 

We know that each and every simple element of matter is averse to all 
change. But still we observe, on bringing many of these elements together, 
as oxygen to nitrogen, mercury to gold, acids to alkalis, etc., a constant 
tendency to a change of atomic relations. Instead of adhering together, 
side by side, as the gravitating power would require, there is a constant 
interchange of atoms, one of each, for one or more of the other, until every 
portion of the one contains the same proportion of the others. These are 
effects. Do they exist without a cause ? If so, any other effect may exist 
without a cause, a mass of gold may exist without an atom, and silver and 
platinum may be the same metal, though their specific gravity and fusibility 
differ very widely. But to admit one motion and its effects, without a cause, 
would set reason and common sense afloat on a shoreless, but rocky ocean, 
without a rudder or a compass. It would nullify the best philosophy. If 
the oause of these chemical motions and effects were material, then the matter 
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which produces them, might be accumulated in quantity, until, like other 
matter, it would become cognizable to one or more of the senses, independ- 
ently of any other matter. But it is never so recognized. If it were a mer$ 
property of matter, it would have no power to decompose it, for length, 
breadth, divisibility, ductility, elasticity, etc., do not decompose matter. It 
is, therefore, neither matter nor a property of a matter, but a motive power, 
and, as its operations and eflfects on the same substances, under the same cir- 
Ciunstancesy diflfer from those of gravitation, we call it chemical aJffinUy. 



35. — ^Kagnetism — How Betected. 

Under certain peculiar circumstances, we observe that a bar of iron bal- 
anced horizontally, on a pivot under its center, points nearly in the direction 
of the meridians of the earth, and that this motion may be deranged by pre- 
senting to either end another bar of the same metal, affected by the same 
power. As we can not perceive that these effects occur without a cause, 
and as none of the other powers will produce them under the same circum- 
stances, we conclude that the power which produces them, is different from 
the others, and we call it magnetism. All these forces, producing their effects 
by attracting substances to each other, we call them aUroLctile forces. 

26.— Caloric— How Detected. 

When certain substances are brought into contact with each other, as a 
bar of iron in a trough of boiling water, or a lump of ice in a warm room, we 
perceive that something commences immediately to extend the dimensions 
of that iron, and to melt the ice, that is, to so separate the atoms of which 
these substances are composed as to enlarge their volume. That same 
power, does, to some extent, the same thing to every other substance. This 
effect being different from that produced by any of the preceding powers, we 
conclude that the power that produced it must be different, and we call 
it calorie. 

27. — Electricity— How Detected. 

Again, we find produced by the instantaneous action of some intanc^ble 
power, j90r se, effects, in some respects different from those of caloric, lor it 
aoes not expand nor penetrate the metals, nor will it penetrate glass, nor even 
common wax. Unlike caloric, it makes selections among the substances on 
which it manifests its presence. These, and many other facts concerning its 
action, prove it to be a motive power, and also distinguish it from the other 
powers enumerated, and we call it electricity^ because it was first discovered 
acting in the substance called electron or amber. 

28.— Light— How Detected. 

Lastly, in the inorganic world, we feel, in our eyes, in the morning, the 
influence of a motive power that enables us to see the objects and operations 
around us. We also see its influence in changing the appearance of other 
bodies, as the rendering of water and glass transparent, the changing of 
many vegetable substances from white to green, and from green to yellow, etc. 
Like the two preceding, it is diffusive from a center, but, unlike them, it 
passes only in straight lines, and does not extend or enUrge the objects which 
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H penetrates, nor will it pMenetrmte many of thoae whicli the oUiers wlIL 
Uinike caloric and electricity, it will not penetrate the metaU, and VDlito 
electricity, it will penetrate glass and crystals. This motire power we etH 



. — ^The Came of Hotian in Ikoigaiiie Bodiei. 

To the antagonistic actions of the above six nsotive powers, gniTltatioii. 
chemical aflSnity and magnetism, as attractive ; and eakmc, electricity, and 
lifi^bt, as diflfusive, and to the different decrees of their affinity for difieiBnt 
soDstances, must be ascribed all the motions we observe in the inorganic 
world. 



. — Specific Charaeten or Propertiea. 

It is by a comparison of their properties, chiefly, that we distingniah one 
material substance or one motive power from another. Thus, the different 
ipecies of matter are found to possess different degrees of specific gravity. 
&>me are fusible and some are not. The fusible melt at different degrees of 
caloric. Some of the infusibles sublime, others do not. Some substances aie 
ductile or malleable, and others are not ; some are transparent, others opake ; 
some are brittle, others supple, others elastic ; some are capable of uniting 
with one substance, and some with another ; some with few, some with many 
Bubstauces. All these capabilities of use are called their prcperiies, and by 
these, and others similar, we distinguish them. So 

SL—- The Propertief of the Motiye Fowen, 

Are their modes of action, as seen by the results produced, distinguish (he 
motive powers. Thus, cavitation attracts into masses, all bodies, simple or 
compound, accordin^^ to the specific gravity of each, without regard to the 
materia] of which they are composed. Chemical affinity attracts only certain 
selected bodies, atom to atom, without regard to specific gravity; while mag- 
netism attracts only certain bodies, without regard to their atomic pro- 
portions or relations, and gives them polarity. 

Caloric diffuses, or decomposes, and separates the element? of all bodies. 
Electricity does the same to those of only a select number of bodies, and li(jfki 
makes objects manifest to the eye, and separates, decomposes, and diffuses 
the atoms or elements of many bodies not so affected by the other powers. 
These, and other peculiar modes of actions of these powers, are properly 
termed the properties of these powers. 



32.— Definition of Hotive Powers. 

Like the properties of matter, so the properties of motive powers are certain 
circumstances and capabilities of use, connected with and inseparable from 
these powers, but which could have no existence without them ; as the 
direction, the extent, and the ratio of gravitation ; the elections of chemical 
affinity and the proportions in which it unites the subjects of its choice ; the 
election of its subject, and the polar tendency of magnetism ; the diffusibility 
of caloric, the extent and character of its operations ; the affinities of electricity 
for special substances, called conductors or non -electrics ; and its rejection 
of others, as wax, etc., which caloric most readily penetrates ; and the ten- 
dency of light to diffuse itself only in straight lines through the same medium* 
tie. To M more particular. 
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83.— The ChraTitating Force 

Acts at great distances and short ones, upon all bodies, and with a power 
exactly proportionate to the quantum of matter in each ; and the center of 
motion is always in the center of balance between the bodies attracted. Thus, 
the center of motion between the sun and the earth, is about one millionth 
of the distance from the center of the sun to that of the earth ; and that of 
the earth and the moon, is about one fiftieth of the distance from the center 
of the earth to that of the moon ; because the sun is about a million of times 

heavy as the earth, and the earth about fifty times as heavy as the moon. 



84.— Chemical Affinity 

Acts at short distances if at all beyond actual contact, makes selection among 
the diflferent objects it attracts, utterly rejecting some, and holding others 
with tremendous power, and all this without any known regard to the weight 
of the matter they contain, though it always unites their atoms in certain 
definite and multiple proportions. It also attracts substances in such direc- 
tions, and arranges ihem in such order, as to produce certain specific and 
definite forms, called crystals. 

85.— The Kagnetic Force 

Acts on but one body, iron, not as gravitation, to hold all its parts 
with equal force to each other, or to another body, nor as chemical affinity to 
cause it to unite, atom to atom, to other substances ; but to direct its extremi- 
ties in harmony with the polar meridian, or other similar substances applied 
to it, or contained in the earth. 

36.— Caloric 

Enters into all bodies without exception, separates more or less their atoms, 
or their proximate elements, and sometimes entirely decomposes them. By 
these capabilities of action and results, and by its gravitation and its momen- 
tum or influence on our senses, we should suppose it to be a material sub- 
stance ; while, by its constant movement of otner bodies, and its ceaseless # 
efforts to preserve its equilibrium, we recognize it as a motive power. It may • 
be an inseparable compound of a substance and a motor; but, since we can 
recognize and use it only as a motor of other things, and not as a substance, 
per se, we rank it with the motive powers. This last remark is equally appli- 
cable to electricity and light. All these three powers make manifest to some 
of our senses, sight, or feeling, or both, the objects on which they are concen- 
trated. 

87.— Electricity— How it Acts. 

The fact that this essence is every where present, and constantly in motion, 
and keeping other materials in motion, is proof ample that it is a motive 
power ; its severing wood and other non-conducting substances, and setting 
them on fire by its friction, prove it a material substance, while its impatience 
of restraint, and violence of reaction after confinement, its choice of objects on 
which it operates, as the metals, and its rejection of wax, dry wood, resin, etc., 
on which coloric delights to revel, and its production of heat in no other way 
than by friction, distinguish it from caloric. I am aware that M. Ampere 
and his followers in Europe, and Prof. Locke and his in America, suppose 
that they have demonstrated the identy of electricity and magnetism, i do 
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not venture to say tbey are not the same, but the evidences to prove it 
adduced by those philosophers, are not suflScient to settle the point in mj 
mind. The argument that each may be rendered manifest by the operation 
of the instruments and agencies prepared to excite the other, may prove 
nothing more than that both may be excited by friction, and that the friction 
produced by either, is sufficient to excite the other. The fact that, when 
oppoi^d to each other, as when electricity changes the poles of the magnet^ 
the stronger prevails over the weaker and counteracts its tendencies, and 
when united as in making a magnet with electricity, the combined power it 
fiir greater than either of the simples, is a much stronger proof that they are 
different powers that may or may not harmonize in the production of the 
same results, than that they are identical, and their different effects the results 
merely of their different modes of action. But I am willing that enlightened 
experience should decide on their identity if it can. One thing is certain ; 
they are both motive powers, and, while magnetism, as such, exhibits none 
of the properties of matter, electricity, as such, exhibits many of them. 

38.— Light, 

Like caloric and electricity, is a diffusive power. It strikes objects with a 
degree of momentum, and is influenced by the force of gravity. But, unlike 
them, it diffuses itself only in straight lines, direct or reflected, and never 
separates substances mechanically. When a quantity of its rays are caused 
to pass through a medium of difl'erent degrees of density, as the course of a 
triangular prism, they are all bent, and it is seen that some are more refrangible 
than others, and that the different rays possess, diflerent properties, as ihej 
reflect difl'erent colors to the eye, and produce difl'erent chemical efl'ects on 
other objects. Light is not, of itself, visible nor tangible ; but it renders 
material objects visible. The calorific ray found in company with light, is 
no part of light itself, but simply caloric disengaged by the motion of light, 
from the medium through which it passes. The same is true of the electric, 
the magnetic, and the chemical powers that are discovered on the spectrum. 
They are no part of the motive power called light, (as all see the latter in 
phosphorescent wood, where these can not be detected), but simply inde- 
pendent motive powers, rendered manifest by the disturbing motion of a ray 
of light. 

The motive powers, then, are distinguished by their different kinds and 
degrees of action on the same materials, under the same circumstances, 
and it is this diflerence that constitutes the basis of all changes in the uni- 
verse. One motive power acts until a superior comes along and overcomes 
its action. This latter acts strongly at first, in most cases gradually dimin- 
ishing, by a law of its nature, until it falls under the dominion of some other 
power, when another change takes place, and so on, ad infinitum; for, the 
tendency of all present combinations of matter is ultimately to destruction, 
yet the day will come "When though the heavens shall be rolled together 
like a scroll, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the first 
heavens, and the first earth shall pass away ;" yet, " a new heaven and a new 
earth shall be formed," " in which shall dwell righteousness," and which 
shall continue forever. Yes, and our own motive powers, too, shall be united 
with new bodies which shall never more know change. 

39.— Caloric, 

Electricity, and light, though they agree in the property of diffusibility, and 
in obedience to the law of diminution in quantity and foroe as the square of 
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the distance from the point of departure, yet difibr so widely in their other 
actions and effects, as to render it absurd to consider them, as some do, the 
same power. Some philosophers consider light as a mere compound of caloric, 
electricity, magnetism, gravitation, and chemical affinity. But the simple 
hct that light continues through a room in parallel lines, as it enters by a hole 
in a window shutter, while all the other powers named will diffuse themselves 
irregularly all over the room, is a sufficient refutation of that doctrine. It is 
true that the rapid passage of a ray of light through the atmosphere, sets free 
latent caloric, electricity, magnetism, and chemical affinity, which arrange 
themselves in different portions of the spectrum, if refracted by a pi-ism ; but 
that fact, so far from proving them all identical, demonstrates their specific 
individuality. 

The perpetual warfare between these diffusive and compound powers, caloric, 
electricity, and light, and the attractive or concentrating powers, gravity, 
chemical affinity, and magnetism, produces all the changes which we see m 
the inorganic world ; that is, in every thing that is not endowed with living 
principles. It seems, then, that while we learn the existence of motive powers 
Dy their actions on matter, we learn their specific identity by the modes of 
their actions and the results produced ; all which are as clearly appreciable to 
oar reason, as matter and its properties are to our senses. 

40 . — ^Life, or the Vital Force. 

As we look further into the operations of nature, we observe that, out of 
the same materials of which gravitation forms irregular masses, and chemical 
affinity constructs only lifeless, though peculiar and regular compounds, there 
arise organized and living bodies, as vegetables and animals, at the head of 
which man himself appears pre-eminent. As we observe that these structures 
are reared and sustained in opposition to, and above, all the forces hitherto 
described as producing all the changes in mere lifeless matter, we neces- 
sarily infer that the powers which produce them must be generically distinct 
£rom those which produce irregular masses and crystals, and, therefore, to 
the powers which agree in producing organized or living forms, we give the 
name of vital forces, or the principles of life. These forces are all attmctive. 
They make a selection among the objects* of sense, of substances suited to 
their purposes, but they never, like gravitation, conglomerate them into con- 
fused masses, nor, like chemical affinity, arrange them into crystals, nor unite 
them in known definite proportions, nor, like magnetism, give them polarity; 
on the contrary, they construct what are called organizations — bodies or 
machinery peculiar to their capacities and powers, and then, instead of remain- 
ing quiet in those bodies, they keep them constantly in motion. 

iBodies that acquire their magnitudes merely by accessions to their external 
sarfaiceB, and possess no power of external nor internal motion, are called 
inorganic; those that commence with a determinate character in miniature 
and acquire their magnitude by accessions of material, through the medium 
of fluid circulation to each and every portion of the mass, and possess the 
power, in vegetables of internal, and m animals of both internal and external 
motion, are called organic. 

Again, as we see that specifically different organic forms are made of the same 
elementary materials, we are driven to the necessity of inferring that these 
materials are attracted into those forms by specific motive powei*s ; and that, 
of course, there are as many specifically distinct life-powers as there are 
distinct species of yegetables and animals on the globe. 
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41.— The Bdatfani of Things to oieh Other. 

As we scrutinize still further the operations of the inorganic powers, and 
ihe tendency of their forms, (those they construct), we find that they are 
all desifi^ned to be, in some wajr, subservient (o the higher order of beings, as 
yegelables, the unintelligent aninutls, and, finally, to man, whom, if controlled 
by him, they benefit in ways innumerable ; but whom, if uncontrolled, they 
injure and destroy. Thus, wlien he controls the gravitating force, he makef 
it move clocks, saw-mills, and fJEU^tories, drive spiles into the ground, etc.; 
but if the rocks fiill on him, they kill him ; or the waters sweep over hie 
levees, they destroy his property. If the chemical power be under hie 
guidance, it enables him to detect the composition and character of substances, 
to carry out many of the purposes of art, such as bleaching, coloring, etc., 
and to make innumerable compounds very useful to him ; but if it gets the 
oontrol of him, it may corrode his flesh, or putrefy it, and destroy his life. 
If caloric be under proper management, its services to man are inestinuible ; 
but, when it gains the advantage, its mastery is terrible. Electricity, directed 
by intelligence, has become one of the most useful servants to man, as in the 
electric telegraph. And so of material substances. Some of them are nourish* 
ing to our bodies as food ; some are useful as medicines, but others are inju- 
rious or destructive as poisons. 

The science that involves the formation, support, and destruction of living 
bodies, is called organic chemistry. 

42* — Inorganic Compounds. 

In the inorganic world, we have seen that the elements combine, atomicallj, 
with each other, in definite proportions, and that the binary compounds, ozydee» 
alkalis, and acids thus formed, are combined again to make tertiary com* 
pounds, by an afiinity so much weaker than that which holds tofi^ether the 
Dinary, that we have little difficulty in reducing them back again m the pre* 
eise order in which they are formed, and ascertaining their proximate elemente, 
as well as their ultimate. But it is not so in the organic world. 

43. — Organic Compounds. 

*' The organic compounds, which constitute the great mass of plants and 
animals, d^erfrom the inorganic — 

" 1 St. In the smaller number of elements in the organic. 

" 2nd. In the complicated atomic proportions in which these few elements 
unite. 

** 3rd. In the impossibility of producing organic matter directly from its 
elements, since the co-operation of vitality is indispensable to its formation."-—* 
Lowig's Principles of Organic and Physiological Chemistry, p. 33. 

44.— The Essential Elements of Plants. 

The essential elements of the great mass of plants and animals are carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. ** Carbon is found in all organic combina- 
tions ; in some, with oxygen or hydrogen ; in olliers, with oxygen and 
hydrogen, and in others, with oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen." 

Some other substances, as, phosphorus, sulphur, and lime, are also constit- 
uent of some organic bodies. Others are found to contain sundry mineral 
elements ; but these are not all essential to the organisations. 
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''Numerous and diversified as are the forms and properties of vegetabll 
flubstaDceSy and complex, aa is, in general, their composition, thej are, never* 
theless, made up of a very few of the so-called elements of the material 
world. A vast number of cranio substances consist of but three of these 
elements, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen; and very many contain only two, 
earbon and hydrog$n. There is, again, a very large class of organic bodies 
into the composition of which nitrogen enters in conjunction with oarbont 
hydrogen, and oxygen, and there are a few to which, together with these four 
principles, nUphur, photphonu, iron, manganese, [lime], and a few other 
elements appear to be essential. Thus, of the sixty-six substances at present 
recognized by chemists as simple, not more than ten or a dozen are found iD 
the organic world. It is true that organic substances may contain other 
bodies ; but such are of artificial [accidental or circumstantial] production, and 
do not, therefore, militate against the fact that we have just stated, namely: 
that by far the greater number of that almost bewildering variety of sub* 
stances, which we meet with as the products of vegetable and animal lifs, and 
of their reactions on each other, are constituted of three or four only of the 
at present recognized elements ; and that about a dozen of them are the most 
thai are ever found to enter into their composition." — Noad^s Chemical 
Analysis, page 438. 

46. — Organic Chemistry. 

"The name organic chemistry, is used to designate that branch of tha 
science which investigates the phenomena and results of organic life, exam- 
ines the chemical relations of animals and plants, and the properties and 
transformations of the peculiar bodies which they afford. The constituents 
of organic bodies, are comparatively few in number. Carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen form all the combinations peculiar to orfi[anic sub- 
stances. In addition to these, however, sulphur, phosphorus, and iron some- 
times occur, in small quantities, in organic products." — Dr. Silliman's 
Chemistry, number 637. 

** It was formerly supposed that the product of the so-caUed organic sub- 
stances, was exclusively the prerogative of life. But later discoveries have 
shown that it is possible so to combine the organic elements, as to form many 
of the products which were formerly obtained only through the medium of 
plants and animals." — lb., 638. 

This only shows that substances of chemical composition are sometimes 
found in the domain of organized bodies, as salt, in solution as fcx>d, calomel 
as medicine, etc. If they are not the exclusive products of life, they are 
not essential to life, and might be removed from its organization without 
injury to life. If they are as saliva, gastric juice, etc., they can not be 
formed by art. 

** The organized substances show, either to the naked eye or under the micro* 
scope, a peculiar structure, entirely different from that of crystalization, never 
exhibited in those matters which have not been formed under the influence 
of the vital force. Such are the woody and muscular fibers, the cellular and 
vascular tissues, the globules of blood and crystals of starch. These are not 
always homogeneous chemical compounds ; and art, even could it imitate their 
chemical constitution, will never succeed in giving them their organized 
forms. The power which effects this must ever remain one of the secrets 
[rather properties] of life." — lb., number 639. 

This IS true, and therefore chemistry can not be said to enter into the com* 
position of living bodies ; all its power being controlled by the principle of 
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/V/rm all organized lodUi, and chemirol forr^^ d-ffrry thm. making oat 
of their infc/redienu other comp'.ur.ds ^iiLulatuj. in t. me cas^s, ;r.e sub- 
atanceH excreted from organized f.rm., its fore.^-n vj iLeir beiLg or rvquire- 
meula? 

47.-.Alcohol, Morphine, Onixiiiie, etc.. not Organic ProdncU. 

Dcx.H Uie wh.at, the rye, the corn, the potato, or the ^"f ^■^?";- P^.'?^"^^^' 
duHn/r its growth and health, the alcol:ol that is obtained rem 1 b) d,>tina- 
Soii whirhd^^Ktroys its life principk. and s^-paniU^s its element? Or doea 
Sr;.ri d prin i, 1. ever Omn. wllile growing and thnving. the corrpound 
calhTl^n. nia, ihicli in developed during tlie decomposition of animal and 
of n trogeuiiod vcgelablo «ub»Uncea ? If not. then alcohol and ammonia aie 
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not organic products, but simply the result of partial destruction by chemical 
power. And such are all the other substances obtained by the decomposition 
of organized bodies, and which Professor Silliman (or T. S. Hunt, his assist- 
ant) denominates, "the second class of organic substances." — /Number 637.) 
If my positions are true, (and I will thank him who can to aisprove them), 
it follows that the exhibitions of the results of the decomposition of organ* 
ixed bodies, are no evidences of the existence of those results in the b(xlies 
in a healthful state; much less of their production by the legitimate action of 
the vital forces of those bodies. For example: the extraction of alcohol 
from grains by fermentation which kills them, and distillation which separates 
their elements, is no proof that alcohol exists in the grain; but the fact that 
the living grains possess no power to narcotize the consumer, while the decom- 
posed elements can do it, is proof that alcohol is not a production of organ- 
isation, but of destruction — not of vital force, but of chemical affinity. The 
same is true of ammonia. It does not exist in the living body, but is devel* 
oped during the process of decay or death. 

48. — Chemical Analysif gives us no clue to the Properties of Organized 

Bodies. 

This brings us to the just conclusion that the results of chemical analysis 
give us no clue to the physiological properties of organized bodies. They tell 
us not what is good for food or medicine ; nor what is, nor what is not, poi- 
sonous. The fact that, under some circumstances, (chemical conditions and 
relations), carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, all or any two or three 
of them, arrange themselves into different groups, whose sensible properties 
aie very different, is no proof that the organized bodies contained these 
groups free from others, when in the healthy body. As wheat contains no 
alcohol, so bark contains no quinine, poppies no morphine, and peaches and 
Oberries no prussic acid. As all these substances are composed of carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen, it is only by physiological experiment (not chemical), 
that we ascertain which, in decomposition, separate themselves into groups 
suited for food, which for poisons, and which for medicines. 

40. — Chemical Analysis can not reveal the Sources of the Sesolts of 

Organic Destruction. 

And still further, as the material constitutions of many organized bodies 
are precisely the same, chemical analysis gives us no certain due to the partic' 
nlar organized body from which the food, poison, or medicine found in the 
stomach of a dead man, or any where else, were obtained/ Let a man swallow 
any of the isomeric bodies, and then die, and let the chemist examine the 
contents of the stomach. He may find in them, we will admit, carbon and 
hydrogen in certain proportions, say as four to five ; well, these are the pro- 
portions of m^ny vegetable substances, can he tell which, any better than he 
can tell whether they are food, medicines, or poisons? Surely not. What 
then shall we think of those who pretend to find in the stomach lobelia, cay- 
enne, or bayberry, or any other vegetable substance, because they may find 
there some of the elements into which all vegetable and animal substance are 
resolved when decomposed? 

But, may not the elements of the articles taken into the stomach immedi- 
ately combine with other substances, or the elements of substances already 
there, and thus produce new compounds, that were neither in the substance 
swallowed, nor the stomach, previous to deglutition ? and, if so, can he who 
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finds these now compounds say, that they existed in certain specific age&li 
prescribed by a physician, or a suicide, or a homicide ? 

If a simple mineral or metal be taken into the system, the chemist can. III 
many cases, detect it, because it is a foreign substance which the vital powor 
will not appropriate, or which, if it unites with and destroys tissue, can still 
be reduced to its original condition ; but all pretense to detect the specific 
regetable or animal substances that have been taken into the system, is quack* 
ery — unworthy of the countenance of scientific men, or the respect of the 
general community; and I am grieved that the doctrine has obtained suoh 
extensive credence in society; and still more so, that the issues of life and 
death are often made to hang upon the mere opinions of medical men on theas 
uncertain questions. 

IK).--Cheinical Phannaey of D<mbtflil Value. 

Chemists, not satisfied with the n^ore profitable employment of studying 
the properties and uses of the compounds of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, which the various vital powers have produced, have occupied them- 
selves in subjecting these compounds to so many different circumstances, and 
to the influence of so many different re-agents, as to cause them to group 
themselves, chemically or mechanically, into thousands of different propor- 
tions to each other ; and to each of these groups has been given some caoal* 
istic name : but, as " only a few organic radicles have as yet been obtained— 
isolated," — (Lowig, p. 40.) I apprehend that the result of it all will be of 
little use to science or humanity. To medical science I am very sure thai, 
as a whole, it will prove an injury rather than a blessing ; for, though som$ 
good may be found in it, or may grow out of it ; yet, the mischief that will 
result from efforts to find out and appropriate that good, will more than coun* 
terbalance it. I have no belief that our benevolent Creator left to the dia- 
covcries and devices of modern chemistry, the remedies so necessary to tha 
suffering multitudes of his dependent creatures, instead of — as the ** figs" for the 
** boils," the ** balms" for the '* wounds," and ** the leaves of the trees for the 
healing of the nations." The very difficulty of obtaining chemical com- 
pounds, the uncertainty of their identity and purity, and, of course, of their 
reliability, is, with me, an ample reason to reject them nearly altogether. 
The idea that all the results of the chemical tormenting of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, are organic compositions and decompositions, is 
stupidly ridiculous ; and the notion set forth in our books on chemistry, (see 
Youmans, pp. 11, 12, 13, 16), that the same operations are carried on in the 
animal economy that are conducted in the crucible and laboratory of the 
chemist, is false almost throughout. In the crucible, vegetable substances 
ferment, and animal, putrefy, and both return to their original elements, or 
form new inorganic compounds. Are digestion and assimilation, and ferment* 
ation, putrefaction, and destructive analysis, or the formation of inorganic 
bodies, the same processes ? If not, then these chemists, with Liebig for 
their leader, although they have done much good in some respects, hare 
done more harm to physiology and medicine than good to general science. 

6L — Croncentrated Hedicinea not Reliable. 

When our friends of the Reformed Schools commenced the operation of 
•'concentrating" medicines, and obtaining the "proximate," or "active 
principles of plants," I requested them to consider the fact that their die- 
iolving, distilling, and heating processes, would, more or less, change the 
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ehemical constitutions of their substances, and, of course, their physiological 
properties ; and advised them to be cautious how they pronounced upon tli6 
qualities of the products of their concentrating operations, until experience 
in their physiological and medicinal use should establish their character and 
Talue. But they thought my opinions and advice too *'hunkerish" and 
'* old fogy ish" to merit their regard. They obtained their " extracts" and 
'* concentrations," pronounced them the quintessence of the originals, and 
published the statement that grains and ounces were worth ounces and pounds 
of " the crude substances." But how did nature answer these impudent 
atsertions ? When tested in her laboratory, she found that many of those 
*' concentrations" contained very little of the medicinal power of the orig- 
inals ; that the quantities of others were quite changed, and that few, if any, 
were so good as when carefully preserved in the state in which the Great Phy- 
sician made them. Those practitioners who desire to be able always to rely 
implicitly on the quality and power of their remedies, will do well to use them 
mostly in the state of nature, or those simple infusions, decoctions, or other 
preparations, the character of which experience has abundantly established. 

fiS. — ^Ej^erience, not Chemistry, teaches the Physiological Properties of 



Experience then, not chemistry, teaches us that some material substances 
are good for food, others for medicines ; but that many substances are poison- 
ous, and that some motive powers act with vital forces, others against them. 

From the preceding facts and illustrations, we perceive that we arc sur- 
rounded with objects and operations that bear so close a relation to ourselves, 
that we can perform no act, however trivia], that does not accord with, and 
directly promote, our physical or moral welfare ; or violate the laws of that 
velfare, and subject us to a merited penalty. If we take exercise, food, air, 
water, or clothing, of the right kind and in due quantity and season, and avoid 
all external, pernicious influences, material and motive, health and happiness 
are the consequences. If we take these of bad quality, of too great quantity, 
or out of time— or if we eat poison, or subject ourselves to external and evil 
agencies, we violate the relations we bear to the objects and forces about us, 
and must suffer a warfare of the vital energies against these opposing objects 
and operations, proportionate to the kind and degree of violation. If we 
riolate but slightly, an abridgment of present health or comfort, and of 
remaining life, may be all ; — if we bring the vital power in contact with an 
agent superior to the living power, death is the forfeit. If the air we breathe 
be charged with pestilential odors, instead of supporting life and health, it 
becomes a vehicle of disease and death. If our exercise be of an improper 
kind and measure, it produces mischief rather than good ; and if, in sickness 
and suffering, we resort to poisons instead of medicines, and do not ruin our 
constitutions nor destroy our lives, the escape must be attributed to the 
power of the organism to protect itself, rather than to any knowledge, skill, 
or providence of our own, against injurious attacks. 

S3.— Hature of Evidence. 

In the preceding pages, I have shown that the evidence by which we 
expect to decide any question, should always correspond to the nature of that 
question ; in other words, that the evidence which decides the existencer of 
matter, in masses sufficiently large to affect some of the senses, may be its 
direct effect upon the senses, while that of chemical analysis and of reasoning 
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on the relations of cause and effect, may as certainly decide on the ezistenoa 
of portions of matter too minute to affect the senses ; and that the effecti 
produced on matter by immaterial agencies, do as surely demonstrate both 
the existence and the specific character of these agencies, as the senses, eto., 
distinguish the being and properties of matter. They who object to the in- 
dependent existence of motive powers, will there see the perfect absurdity of 
their position, that " we know not the existence in the universe of any thinff 
that is not either matter, or a property of matter." — (Abner Kneeland./ 
Motive powers are not objects of sense but of reason. We must, there fora, 
not expect to detect them directly by our senses ; but, indirectly, by our 
reasoning on the relations of causes and effect. If these bring us to conclu- 
sions which we do not like, we must not, on that account, reject their eyi* 
dence. Much of the confusion, so manifest among reasoners of high repute 
for science and learning, arises from the indistinct views they entertain in 
relation to the nature of the evidence on which they should found their 
reasonings on different subjects. 

64. — ^How to acquire Knowledge. 

We can not, therefore, be too careful, in our scientific researches, to experi* 
ment with means and reason upon evidences suited to our object ; and, in 
our decbions on the discoveries or experiments or opinions of others, to give 
credit to those facts and arguments, and those only, which bear upon the 
case. Still there is scarcely any position in science that will not admit of 
many evidences and modes of proof; and all important questions should be 
submitted to as many of these as our time and circumstances allow, before 
we settle them forever in the mind. 

Thus, the more our senses we apply to matter, and the more numerous the 
ways in which we apply each sense to every kind and property of matter, the 
more we shall know of them, and the more perfect will be that knowledge, 
and so, the more facts we observe, and the more carefully and extensively 
we reason on those facts, the more shall we know of the identity and proper- 
ties of the motive powers, and the more accurate and useful, will be that 
knowledge. This is true of all our searchers after knowledge. 

Value of Talent. — Certainly, some persons have better natural talents for 
acquiring knowledge, than others possess. But talents can never supply, in 
the acquisition and use of knowleds^e, the place of a due amount of observa- 
tion, experiment, and reflection. For want of these, men of great natural 
gifts, often entertain very erroneous ideas about matters, which a patient, 
thoughtful child may understand; and they commit errors and blunders in 
their actions that should disgi*ace even those of very ordinary minds. If, 
then, you desire much accurate and valuable knowledge, and to know how 
to use it for the benefit of yourselves and others, observe with every power, 
and in every direction ; experiment to every end, and reflect upon all your 
observations and operations, and draw conclusions that oppose no facts, bat 
harmonize with all. 

66. — ^Philosophy. 

The study of matter as we find it, in its simple or its aggregated powers, 
with its obvious properties and its sensible motions; such as the consideration 
of water as a fluid, its pressure, its incompressibility, its solvent and cleansing 

{properties, etc.; and of air as a fluid, its elasticity and compressibility, and ita 
ife supporting power, is called Natural Philoiopky, 
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06. — Ohomistiy. 

The science or knowledge of the elements of all bodies, and of their prop- 
erties and uses ; of the motive powers that act upon those bodies, and of their 
properties and uses ; of the changes that occur in the composition and de- 
composition of bodies, and in the properties and uses of those bodies, in 
consequence of those changes, or, in a different light and other words ; the 
science that teaches the reductions of combinations to their elements, and 
the constructions of other compounds ; the properties and uses of the various 
substances, simple and compound; and the identity, proportions, and uses 
of the various motive powers, by which these changes are effected, is called 
chemUtry. Thus, the decomposition of water and air into their original 
atomic elements, and the study of the properties and uses of hydrogen, 
nitrofi;en and oxyc^en ; and of gravitation, caloric, and electricity, illustrate 
this department of science. 

The chemistry of earths, minerals and metals, involving the use of gravi* 
tation, caloric, electricity, chemical affinity, magnetism, and light, is called 
inorganic chenrntry ; that of vegetables and animals, involving life, is termed 
organic or vital chemiatry; and is divided into vegetable and animal chemistry; 
or, in a different light and other phraseology, the science of elementary bodies, 
and of the changes produced upon them by the action of the inorganic powers, 
^chemical affinity, caloric, electricity, and light), is called inorganic chcmisirg, 
(or chemistry proper). The science of the elements of organized bodies, of 
the innumerable forces called vital, of the changes produced on matter in the 
formation, preservation, and nutrition of those bodies, by the action of those 
forces, and the results of those changes — in other words, the science of the 
matter of organized bodies, of the vital powers, of the changes produced on 
those bodies by the action of those powers, and of the processes and results 
of the composition and decomposition of those bodies, is called organic 
chemistry, (more properly, figurative chemistry, or vital physiology). 

The former is limited to the inanimate world ; that is, it takes no part in 
the formation of living (vegetable or animal) tissue, but is entirely overruled 
by the vital powers, which construct it, in spite of the effort of the inorganic 
powers to prevent that result. Thus, chemical power would ferment vegeta- 
ble compounds, and putrefy animal matter. But, when these are placed in 
the animal stomach under the domain of the vital force, fermentation and 
putrefaction are entirely overruled, and digestion, a purely vital process, takes 
Its place. But when, as in dyspepsia, the vital force is inactive, through the 
inability of the organs to respond to its impressions, chemical affinity does 
not yield to it, but maintains its own tendency; and fermentation gives us 
acid in the stomach, and putrefaction makes a '* fetid breath." 

Mechanical compounds are produced by simply adding mass to mass, and 
chemical compounds by adding atom to atom, or element to element ; but 
vital compounds are produced by the circulation of the elements in a fluid 
state into all parts of the substance ; through the medium of what are called 
vascular systems, as capillary pores in vegetables, and blood-vessels in ani- 
mals. All the elements of nature are more or less combined into inorganic 
forms, while only a few ( ) are admitted into the domains of vital powers. 
In inorganic chemistry, the elements are united in definite proportions, pro- 
ducing uniform results ; but, in organic chemistry, or more properly /onwa- 
tive Vital physiology, the unions of the elements are governed by no such 
regular proportions. I consider, therefore, that, strictly speaking, chemistry 
ends where vitality begins, though the laws or powers of each often contend 

4 



fcr, operate vpoo, and coatrol, altcnatelT, noc it diA mbw tone, yarioai 
tabtasuic^a wiuiia the compass of the hamaa bodj^ as che articlea ve take for 
to^A, drink, or ■eiiiciae, and Um inbierea^ eamea of dmeue, (aa acroftila, 
tBbere&ft, ccc). 

Aj the laws of inorganic chemistxy are constantij warring agunst Tital 
•rgMi'Ixacioaa, and tb« w'lial pi)w«r coQ:»cnicus iu ci&ad«*l and maintains ita 
dominion in ic, onlj bj virme of iu aToid^uice of ihem, or its superiority over 
th«m and all ocher powers, liie has o^n Iteea tenoed a/itrctd ttete. It is, in 
reality, Kowerer, no more a forced state than death ; the organic forces pra* 
Tail in the one case, and ihe inorganic in the other. The world is full of 
contending attractions ; no state or condition is either produced or maintained* 
hal by superior force ; so, that, we may say with propriety, that life and 
death, Miotion and rest, whererer obeserred, are all forced, and, at the same 
time, are perfectly natural The ink tha: has been wasted upon this subject, 
is like water that has been spilled upon the sand ; it neither can nor needs be 
gathered again. 

As these elementary principles of the fomuCion, qualities and uses of all 
bodies, lie at the foundation of all sound knowl^ge of erery subject, I must 
earnestly advise the r^^er to make himself perfect master of them, that they 
may be £>reTer at his prompt command. Tliey will ilo more than can all 
the books of logic that were ever written, to mAe him an extensive and an 
accurate obserrer, a solid, reliable reasoner, and an intelligent and impar- 
tial indge. 

mving exhibited, in the material substances, and the motive powers, the 
bases of every science in the world, we are now prepared to understand what 
ia meant by the term 

58. — Sdenee. 

This word is derived from the Latin verb ttire. to know, and literally sig- 
nifies knowledge of any kind. In its most liberal sense, it signifies truth 
of any and every kind. Dr. Abercrombie defines it " the established rela- 
tions of thing*!." In a restricted sense, it signifies all those objects, laws, 
and o[>erations which unite in the production of a particular result, or a con- 
nected wiTXc.h of results ; as the science of geometry includes the considera- 
lioti of the earth and all its forms, and the laws, rules, or principles, which 
enable us to mea.^ure them. Astronomy comprehends the consideration of 
the heavenly bodies, and the powers which produce, and the laws which 
govern all their motions. Architecture implies the knowledge of building 
rnaf'^riaU, and the principles of proportions, etc., by which they are united 
in building*!. 

Hrienre in general may be defined, the principles which govern the opera* 
tion«i of nature, or of art. 

Particular ncUncet comprise only those principles which direct and govern 
these rijHrrations in the accomplishment of special ends; as mineralogy, 
botany, Z(K»logy, etc. 

Tli« t4'rm is sometimes restricted to the arrangement, by men, of the objects 
of scionco int/i classes, orders, genera, and species. Thus we say that Lin- 
tiious wan tlin first who reduced the confused elements of botany and zoology, 
to lomothing like a science. 
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69^Art. 

Tbe application, by men, of the principles of science to the ends they are 
capable of producing, is called art, 

When the principles and the application are alike independent of men, as 
in astronomy, the science is called natural; when the pnnciples are estab- 
lished by men, as in architecture, which proceeds from his fancy and varies 
with his taste, the science is artificial. Afost sciences suggest and govern an 
art, as the principles of colors do the art of painting, and those of geometry 
teach drawmg, etc. But truth alone is true science. 

All the principles that belong to the same science, must either perfectly 
harmonize with each other in the production of definite ends, or tney must 
oounteract each other after such fixed laws as to tend uniformly to the same 
result ; as the course of the planets is regulated by the opposing forces called 
centrifugal and centripetal. 

60. — ^The Connection of the Sdencet. 

From the preceding propositions, it is clear that the more thoroughly we 
are acquainted with the principles of general science, the better w^ shall un- 
derstand those of any particular science — in fact, that it is impossible to 
know much about any one science without also knowing many of the princi- 
ples involved in others ; hence, the vast importance of rightly commencing 
and systematically pursuing a course of scientific study. 



MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Thk science of medicine, say Gregory, Bigelow, Hays and others, "teaches 
the art of preventing and curing disease." ft is composed of all those princi- 
ples which, in harmony with each other, either separately or in some of their 
combinations, teach the art of preventing and curing disease, in all its various 
forms, and in all its stages short of the actual destruction of vitality in 
some organ or organs, the functions of which are indispensable to life. In 
few words, the science of medicine is that system of principles which teaches 
the art of preventing and curing disease. 

In this proposition, all medical philosophers agree. See introduction, 
where, also, it is proved, as it follows of course, that principles which do not 
teach the art of preventing and curing disease, are not entitled to this noble 
appellation. 

The first question of dispute among medical men is, What are those prin- 
ciples? The hasty answer from some inconsiderate tyro, frequently is, "The 
principles that are laid down in medical writings, by the professors and prac- 
titioners of the art." The more thoughtful rejoin — "Many of these are dia- 
metrically opposed to others of equal celebrity ; Which must we choose, or 
how do we know that all are not wrong ?" I answer. Let us choose those 
which enlightened experience has settled as true, and reject all hypotheses 
that have not been thus demonstrated. 

"Who," says Dr. Waterhouse, "shall decide when doctors disagree?" 
I answer, "Experience." So say Lieuteaud, Abercrombie, Rush, Mitchell, 
Whiting, Good, Jackson, Eberle, Dunglison, — indeed, what man of common 
tease and common observation would gpve any other answer ? 
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But, I shall be told, in the words of Hippocrates, **falax experientia,** ex- 
perience is false or deceptious; or, in those of Dr. Cullen, "there are more 
mlse facts than false theories in medicine." Cullen was wrong. All /acts 
are true, but many of them have been so misrepresented, as to give plausi- 
bility to false conclusions ; and, therefore, I shall not admit, as demonstrative 
evidence, sufficient to establish the existence and action of a principle, any 
experience that wars against another already immutably established. In other 
words, the medical facts and results which appear opposed to the known 
laws of nature, will be held in reserve, for further observation and experi- 
ment ; because, whatever be their real character, that which opposes known 
principles with which it should harmonize, is surely not the true. Truth is 
one, and can not be opposed to itself; and I would much rather leave, in any 
science on which I speak or write, vacancies for others to fill, than imitate 
the practice hitherto so destructive to medical improvement-— of filling them 
myself for the sake of making a finish of my work, with errors that would 
cause the reader to suspect my truths. 

In the propositions tnroughout this work, therefore, I shall put down only 
what I consider sufficiently established to be worthy of univei-sal assent. 
Those who wish to see the facts and arguments that sustain them, will con- 
sult my "Criticisms on all the Medical Systems in vogue." Thus the busy 
practitioner, careful of time, can soon read the rules and directions on which 
he may safely rely ; while the student and the philosopher may scan, at their 
leisure, the grounds of their support, or the principal objections against them. 

Every branch of medical science, as well as its united whole, has refer- 
ence to the welfare of the human frame, the most complicated and wonderful 
piece of workmanship with which we are acquainted ; and, therefore, all the 
Knowledge we can have of this ingenious and intricate structure and its uses, 
must be interesting ; much must be very useful, and not a very little, indis- 
pensable to a correct and complete knowledge of the science and the art of 
preventing and curing disease. The knowledge of its several parts, their sub- 
stances, structures, forms, locations, relations and relative proportions, is 
called Anatomy. That of their functions, is called Physiology, which in 
fact includes the other, as it signifies a treatise on nature. 

I have here presented a much disputed point: But I trust I shall be able 
to prove that every word it contains is just what it should be. 

It is the opinion of many persons that anatomy is of all kinds of knowledge, 
the most important and indispensable to the physician. "As we can not 
suppose," say they, "that a man who knows nothing of the intricate 
machinery of a watch, should know how to repair it when deranged ; so we 
can not expect that a man who knows nothing of the human machinery, 
should be able to cure its diseases." 

At first sight, this argument appears plausible, but a closer examination 
will prove it defective. In the first place, there is no fitness in the com- 
parison. It is justly required of the watchmaker to make new wheels, etc., 
to the rwatch, or to mend old ones, because he made them, but who ever 
justly expected a doctor to make a new human organ, or mend an old one ? 
much less to set in motion again, one such organ that had stopped running? 
All we expect of the doctor is, to furnish the human machinery with those 
materials which aid it in its efforts to accomplish its own work. And even 
this duty he can never have learned by mathematical calculations, nor chemical 
experiments ; no, nor by inspecting, ever so nicely, the organs of a dead body. 
He .may conjecture the motions to be produced ; but he can not imagine by 
what means. All his most raluable knowledge on this subject, must bo derived 
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from observations of the effect of remedies on the living body, both in health 
and in disease. Of the modus operandi of medicines, physicians confess 
that they know nothing. Abercrombie, page 23, says: 

" Why one medicine acts upon the stomach, another on the bowels, a third 
on the kidneys, a fourth on the skin, we have not the smallest conception. 
We only know the uniformity of the facts." 

Now, I ask, did toe get even this knowledge of the facts by studying the 
•tmcture of those organs, and the nature and qualities of medicines, and 
comparing them with each other, with a view to discover the suitableness of 
the latter to produce certain specific actions in the former? If not, then 
anatomy and chemistiy had no part in this important discovery; living physi- 
ology alone revealed it, and to the inspection of the unlearned, almost as clearly 
as to that of the learned. (See Abercrombie, 293-300.) Messrs. Wood and 
Bache, Professor Chapman and others say the same thing in substance, thus : 
(page 348, U. S. Dis.) "Of the modus operandi of mercury, we know 
nothing," etc. Professor Chapman says, (Ther., vol. i, page 42), ''Experi- 
ence 01 their effects on the body in a diseased condition, is the only mode of 
determining the virtues of medicines." But, both he and Dr. Abercrombie, 
(page 298), have proved that this mode is inefficient, on account of ** the 
operation of a new order of causes, by which the phenomena of disease are 
raried and modified ; and by which the action of external agents is aided, 
modified or counteracted, in a manner which altogether eludes our researches." 
Thus the requisilion justly made of a watchmaker, that he should be well 
acquainted with all the parts, the motive power and modus operandi of a 
watch before he attempts to repair it, if made also of physicians, in regard 
to the human machinery, cashier every doctor on the globe. 

Further, we have the direct testimony of men well versed in anatomy and 
physiology, that the increase and correction of knowledge on these subjects, 
18 not attended with a corresponding degree of success in the prevention and 
cure of disease. — See Crit., l^os. 24-26. 

It is generally supposed, with a good degree of reason, that neither Hip- 
pocrates nor Gblen knew much of anatomy : and that they both entertained 
some erroneous notions in both this and physiology, is unquestionable ; still it 
will scarcely be doubted by any well-read physician, that they were quite as 
successful in curing the sick, as even those of our modern anatomists and 
physiologists who have traced the ten thousandth division of a nerve, and 
eaten up Richerand, Magandie, Wilson and Dunglison. 

From the above and similar evidences of the inefficiency of anatomy and 
physiology, to perfect the healing art, the inconsiderate might, (as many 
nave done), take up the conclusion, that this species of knowledge is of no 
use at all to the physician. I would earnestly caution you against drawing 
such a conclusion. Remember the evidences given in the introductory, that 
there may be other reasons than the character of their own intrinsic nature 
or powers, why either certain principles or processes or remedies, prove 
unable to accomplish the ends aimed at in their application. 

In proof of the position that the knowledge of these branches is useless or 
nearly so, some adduce the facts above stated, that the greatest anatomist and 
physiologists are generally inferior to the most ignorant Botanies in skill as 
physicians. Samuel Thomson and many of his followers who knew but little 
of minute anatomy or physiology, have been among the most successful 
practitioners of medicine that ever lived. This is, however, no proof against 
the utility of anatomy and physiology. The reason may be, and it certainly 
is, that the former want some other kind of knowledge far more important 
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than this, which the more successful Botanic prectitioners possess, and which, 
if the J had it, would render tlieir anatomy and physiology available and effi- 
cient : I mean the knowledge of proper remedies and their proper use. For 
I have already proved that the principal business of the physician is to apply 

S roper remedies in a proper manner. Nature, not like a watch obeying the 
ictates of superior intelligences, but, like a wise defender of her temple and 
repairer of its broken walls, seiies the conveniences, implements and powers 
handed to her by her servant, the physician, and uses them in her own waj 
to accomplish her own purposes, as her circumstances require. 

Nor does it prove that the successful physician whose knowledge of ana- 
tomy and physiology is limited, would not be far more successful than he is, 
had he this knowledge also, in addition to the more important knowledge of 
the proper remedies and the best modes of their administration. Some such 
have said, "I cure all my patients ; what more can you ask?" I answer, t 
ask you to cure them in a shorter time, with less medicine and less sufferings 
sorrow and expense, and I assure you, that a thorough knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology, in addition to the more valuable knowledge you now possess^ 
would often enable you to do it. Were not this a sufficient reward for the 
labor and expense of its acquisition ? 

But, perhaps, you want proof of this. Then, I assure you that I hart 
been often called in consultation, in cases which had long been treated with 
good medicines, and according to the general rules of prescription, with 
apparently little benefit. An anatomical or physiological examination soon 
convincea me that either the right remedies had not been used or had not 
been properly applied as to manner or location, or that the practical defect 
had been owing to the result of several, or all such errors combined. A 
little advice, in accordance with the dictates of anatomy or physiology, 
insured the most speedy and happy results. The Recorder will furnish 
numerous instances in which this has been the result of consultations with 
tne through the media of private letters. And now I ask, if anatomy and 
physiology can be instrumental only in saving the practitioner much labor 
and anxiety and time to relieve others ; and the patient, months, weeks, or even 
hours of sorrow and pain, to say nothing of the danger of delay, the fatigue 
of friends and the expenses of all ; who, I ask, will take the responsibility 
of treating them lightly, much less of despising and proscribing them alto- 
gether ? 

But again : It is not true that any persons who are very successful as phy- 
sicians are very ignorant of anatomy and physiology. They are successful, 
because the character of the disease is but little affected by the part on which 
it is located. Disease is a unit, and the treatment that will remove it from 
one organ, will remove it from another. It has a few normal indices which 
are readily recognized by studying the operations of the living system in 
health and disease, so that it is almost impossible for any observing man to 
live to middle age, without having derived from a consideration of his own 
person and those around him, a large portion of the most important doctrines 
of anatomy and physiology. 

I first took up a book of physiology, under the impression tliat I was about 
to learn a new and most intricate science ; but I was soon surprised to dis- 
cover that almost all the doctrines that the learned author had fully established, 
seemed to have been familiar to me from my childhood. 

Moreover, I have carefully questioned many who objected to a thorough 
study of anatomy and physiology. Some I have found pretty well versed in 
the grand principles of both, and not a little proud of these very attainments ; 
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their only objection seemed to be against the early acquisition of ihis knowl- 
edge in a systematic manner and in a short time, from the lips of experienced 
professors, and to calling it by those hard names ; instead of catching it by 
piecemeal in the course of a long, partial and often fruitless experience, 
under many disadvantages ; and not knowing what to call it at last ! Others 
I hare found who were, indeed, quite ignorant of these matters, as some will 
be of almost every thing, even when they have great advantages. These, I 
could distinctly perceive, were opposed to this study, not because they knew 
whether it is useful or not, but because they feared that it would give its pos- 
aeasors some advantage over themselves. I leave you to weigh for yourselves 
the force of this argument ; and refer you again to the language of the propo- 
sition, confident that you will agree with me that it is just what it ought to be. 
Having determined, in my own mind, if I have not made it clear to others, 
that anatomy and physiology claim no slight attention from the student of 
medicine, it might oe expected that I should present to you at once, a concise 
treatise on each of these. I shall, however, give you here, only that general 
riew of these branches which is necessary to your clear comprenension of the 
main subject before me — the "Theory and Practice of Medicine.** This I 
do without regret, because I can safely n^commend to your careful study, in 
connection with your course of Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, many 
standard and valuable works on these subjects — as Wilson, Sharpless, and 
Quain ; Kirkes, and Pagitt, Carpenter, etc. 

1. — ^Anatomy. 

The term anatomy is derived from the Greek ana through, and tetimo to 
cut, and is designed to indicate all that kind of knowledge that is obtained 
by the dissection of dead bodies. 

Suppose the human body placed between your eyes and a brilliant light, all 
Ua organs transparent, but in shades so nicely graded and disposed, as to 
render the figure and texture of each distinctly visible ; as the microscope 
presents those of many of the insect tribe. The most solid, dense, and gen- 
erally deepest seated portions of this body, would be the bony framework, or 
what is called the skeleton of the system, the study of which is called oste- 
ology, from the Greek osteon, a bone, and lo^os, a description of, treatise 
upon, etc. 

2.—^ 



A multitude of little threads or fibers, running in different directions, and 
00 laced together as to form a sort of net work, is called a tissue. 

In the animal frame, these tissues are differently constructed, and for dif- 
ferent purposes. They are considered the bases of all the organs of the sys- 
tem. They are generally considered four; the osseous or bony tissue, the 
cellular or fibrous and membranous tissue, the muscular or elastic tissue, 
and the nervous tissue. The osseous differing from the cellular only in being 
filled with hard, earthy matter, there may be said to be only three funda- 
mental tissues, the cellular or gelatinous, forming the basis of all the organs 
or parts of the body ; the muscular or fibrous, which, combined with the cel- 
lular, forms the muscles, and the nervous or albuminous, composed also partly 
of cellular and muscular tissue, imbued with a pulpy albuminous substance. 
If all the fluid and earthy matter could be macerated from the animal bodv, 
as the parenchymatous substance may be from the leaf of a tree, there would 
still remain the cellular framework of every organ in it, consisting of minute, 
white, supple, inelastic fibers, so interlaced with each other as to present the 
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form of the whole body, and of each particular or^n. In the bones, this 
framework is filled with hard earthy matter, chiefly phosphate of lime ; in the 
cartilages, with a less solid and more elastic gelatinous substance ; in the mus- 
cles, chiefly with elastic fibers, and in the nerves with albuminous pulp. 
The vessels and membranes also, are composed of cellular, muscular and 
nervous fibers in different proportions. See each of these structures here- 
after described. 

3.— The Bones. 

A skeleton is exhibited. Here, are all the bones in the system, with 
their substance, structures, proportions, locations, relations, appendages and 
uses, exhibited to the eye, as well as described to the ear. 

This bony framework of the human system generally consists, in its perfect 
state, of about two hundred and fifty-two pieces and divisions of pieces, so 
constructed as to combine, in the best possible manner, lightness with strength^ 
and to give to each piece the relative size and form, exactly proportioned and 
suited to the several offices which it is destined to perform. The brain and 
spinal cord occupy spaces so located as to diminish, in but a very small 
degree, the strength of the bones that circumscribe them, while they are 
thus completely protected from the influence of pressure from external causes. 
Some bones are so hollowed out, others so perforated, bent, grooved, crested 
or projected, as to protect the soft and delicate branches of the brain and 
nerves, the brittleness of which would not admit of much pressure. These 
also afibrd passages, protection and attachments for the muscles. 

The unions of the pieces with each other are, moreover, situated exactly 
in those places where the circumstances in which we are placed, render it 
most convenient to bend them ; and, lastly, the sockets and tenons, flexible 
joints, or rotary pivots are exactly adapted to the strength of the whole 
machinery, and to the kind and degree of motion which it may ever be con* 
venient for man to perform. So exactly, in all these respects, is the design 
suited to the end, that the more we contemplate the subject, the more 
thoroughly we are convinced, that there is no imperfection in the machine ; 
that, to add to, or detract from it, or any part of it, were certainly to mar its 
utility, its beauty and perfection. 

4. — Structore of Bones. 

If we examine their elemental structure, we shall find them composed, in 
part at least, of different materials from those which constitute other portions 
of the system ; materials whose density and elasticity forbid their yielding to 
pressure or flexure, as do the softer parts. In some portions of them as in 
those of the skull and spongy ends of most bones, we can distinctly discover 
the process of the circulation ; and the frequent changes observed in the 
shape and texture of others, clearly prove that the elements of which they 
are composed are often removed and their places supplied by others. Some- 
times their proper places are entirely destitute oi bones ; at others, bony 
structures of irregular shapes are formed in parts not designed to contain 
them, as the liver, the lungs, the placenta, etc. In general, however, there 
is no appearance of circulation in the solid bones, nor are they, in a healthy 
state, sensible to the touch. Still, as there is a manifest difference between 
the appearance of the bones in a healthy body, and those of a diseased or dead 
one, and as they readily unite after fracture, we are compelled to believe that 
there is some kind of process going on, that preserves or restores their 
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integiitj iffhich can be effected only by blood-vessels and nerves. They 
differ very widely from the same material composition in the bowels of the 
earth ; they are evidently alive, though of themselves they are incapable of 
motion. 

In the earliest periods of organic existence, the place of the bones is 
occupied by cellular tissue filled with a gelatinous substance ; but, they soon 
become hardened into a kind of cartilage or gristle, and, into this again is 
deposited, somewhat in the manner in which petrifactions take place, the 
earthy matter, principally phosphate of lime, that constitutes the hardness of 
the Done ; thus in the hard-bones, the gelatin has disappeared, and little 
else than the fibrous, bony structure, with its blood-vessels in many, and its 
nerves in some, are visible. This process commences in the places where 
the bones afterward become the most dense, and spreads toward their ends or 
edges, until it is completed about the period of full growth. The ends and 
edges, however, never become so hard as the center of ossification. 

Boak the bones in sulphuric acid, and you remove the lime and render 
ihem flexible ; burn them in a furnace, and you remove the phosphoric acid, 
fibrin and gelatin, and reduce them to lime, when they will easily crumble to 
pieces. 

6. — ^Iiguries from Dress and Habits. 

During the growth of the bones, from infancy to manhood, they are soft 
and flexible, and easily prevented from growing in a natural manner, or 
compelled to grow in any shape the fancy may dictate. Hence the arms are 
often distorted by the violence of nurses, and the legs by attempts to stand, 
walk, etc., too soon, and the spine is much injured by bad positions, for a 
long time at the educational desk or table. 

Hence, too, many uncivilized nations are enabled to compress the bones of 
the skull in various ways ; the Chinese prevent those of the foot from grow- 
ing to the full size, and thus, far too many of the " better-half" of the most 
refined nations of the earth, so prevent the proper growth, and constrain an 
improper and unnatural form, as to produce, perhaps, more misery and sorrow 
and death to themselves, than they derive from any other single cause of 
bodily evil to which they are subject. When the ribs are soft and the costo- 
Bternal cartilages, the gristly substances that connect them to the breast- bone, 
and that at the lower end of the breast-bone itself, are growing, they may be 
prevented from arriving at full size, by simply confining them where they 
are in childhood or youth ; and this is called " not lacing tight," though the 
effect is to impair respiration, digestion, circulation, sensation, etc., (of which 
more hereafter), to a degree which none but a sound physiologist and prac- 
ticing physician can duly estimate, and which no sensible female would be 
willing to risk, could she be fully aware of the evil results. Only a few of 
those evils can be mentioned here : 

1. The bending in of the ensiform cartilage at the lower extremity of the 
breast-bone, the approximation of the costo- chondral cartilages, and the curl- 
ing under of the false ribs, produced by the corset and the busk ; aye, and 
the tight coat, vest and waist-band too, compress the blood-vessels of those 
parts, arrest the circulation and produce the pains which are often called 
stitch in the side, pain in the breast, stomach, etc. 

2. They prevent the full growth and expansion of the lungs, and, of 
course, the oxygenation of the blood and the nutriment of the whole system. 

3. Corsets, busks, belts, etc., prevent the growth of the diaphragm to its 
proper size, so that it can rise and fall in respiration to an extent sufficient 
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to aid digestion ; and this, added to the compression of the lungs juit 
mentioned, multiplies ten fold, the certainty of producing dyspepsia. 

4. They prevent the blood from freely passing to and returning from the 
lower extremities, the consequences of which is cold feet, fullness and pain 
in the head, etc. 

5. They press the intestines into the pelris, and produce bearing down 

Eiins which can not be appreciated until they are felt, when it is often too 
te for remedy. 

For sundry more of the evils of corsets, busks, small shoes, etc., see my 
work on Obstetrics. 

How long will our female friends continue to do such violence to tb« 
' noblest workmanship of God ? Just so long, let me answer, as they are igno* 
lant of the nature and effects of their conduct, and induced to believe thai 
their male friends, you, young gentlemen and your cotemporaries, approve of 
it ; and how long will you approve of it ? I answer again, until you leam 
the wisdom to prefer a noble frame, a sound constitution and a healthy and 
cheerful companion for life^ to a distorted and feeble frame, a sickly and 
dejected countenance, a train of nurses and doctors, for some two, five or 
seven years, and an early and painful release from the blessing of connubial 
life, marred, cursed, and terminated by busks, belts, and corsets. 

As doctors you will never want business so long as calomel and corsets are 
in fashion ; but as men and philanthropists, I call upon you this day, to 
exert your utmost power to persuade parents, teachers, and all who have anj 
influence in the training of youth, to set their faces and their authority against 
this abominable fashion, as they value their health and their life. 

The bones are frequently injured by particukr forms of disease, as rheuma- 
tism and scrofula, which cause them to decay, and pass away by absorption. 
Sometimes their hard parts are removed, and they become flexible, and this 
condition is termed molliiiea ossium. At other times the gelatin is abstracted 
from them and the deposit of lime becomes too great, and then they are so 
brittle that they easily break. They are also rendered spongy by scrofula, 
and by mercury administered to cure disease. Dr. Blundell has a pelvis that 
was infiltrated during life with mercury, which is now visible in globules in the 
intermediate structure ; and he reports sundry others. We have no certain 
means of their restoration after decay, although chemistry has taught us of 
what they are composed. It matters not what kinds of food are eaten, or 
harmless medicines are taken, very nearly the same amount of bone is found 
in the system under almost all circumstances. In medicine, therefore, we 
operate on bones not exposed, only through the medium of the circulation. 

6.— The Periostenm. 

The bones are covered, in all their extent, except the places of their unioli 
or articulation, with a strong, thin, firm and closely adhering membrane of 
cellular tissue, called, periosteum, from the Greek peri, about, and osteon, a 
bone. This membrane lines also the internal cavities of the hollow bones. 
It receives different names according to its locations, and is well supplied with 
arteries, nerves, veins, and absorbents, apparently for the purpose of preserving 
the integrity and vitality of the bones, and promoting their changes. To this 
we find firmly attached, the ligaments and many of the muscles of the system. 
When inflamed, it becomes spongy and many times as thick as in health, 
permitting the free passage of material to mend the broken bones. In health. 
It is not very sensible, but when diseased, is extremely painful, as in felons. 
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It is the seat of chronic and inflammatoiy rheumatism, in many cases of which 
it has been recommended to lay open the flesh above and scrape it, for the 
purpose of curing that form of disease ! This membrane can be seen on the 
Done of any animal, where it has the same appearance as in the hunum 
subject, being of the same material and structure ; and here I recommend 
YOU to examine this as well as every other structure common to men and 
orates. It is far more abundant as well as cheaper and fresher, in the 
batcher's stall than in the dissecting room, nor is it so unpleasant to handle. 

7.— The Cartilages. 

Some of the bones are united to each other by immovable joints ; as the 
ischium with the iliacs, the clavicles with the sternum, the pubics with each 
other. These connections are effected by means of a strong, white, fibrous 
substance called cartilage, which is firmly attached to each bone. 

The cartilages are exceedingly elastic, but very little extensible, and there- 
fore render the parts connected b^ them, capable of slight changes of form 
sad instant recovery, to accommodate themselves to accidents and circum- 
stances, without serious injury to themselves or other organic structures. 
See those between the vertebrae, or blocks of the back-bone of an ox or other 
snimal. 

Other bones are united by movable joints; and their tenons, condyles, 
trochleas, sockets, etc., so far as they ever play in or upon each other, are 
eovered with the same material, which, in this case, presents a smooth sur- 
isce for motion, and, as a sort of cushion to prevent injury to the ends of 
the bones, by sudden compression against each other, as in jumping, etc. 

These latter have a smooth surface which is considered by many a con tin* 
nation of the periosteum, though the structure is certainly of a much finer 
sod apparently less fibrous and vascular texture. They preserve the articu- 
lating surfaces of bones from abrasion, fisicilitate their movements, and secrete 
synovial juice. They are often injured by dislocations or poisonous medi- 
eines, particularly mercury of which I have seen many cases. 

In the dislocations of bones, these substances are inclined to thicken when 
the pressure is taken oflf, even to the filling up of cavities from which a con* 
dyle or head has been removed, as the acetabulum, or cavity in which the 
head of the thigh-bone plays ; and to become thinner and almost obliterated 
when the pressure is increased. Hence the difficulty, often, of making a 
bone retain its place on setting, after long dislocation. Hence too, the 
reason why, after a person has accustomed himself to leaning forward until 
he becomes crooked or ''round-shouldered," it is difficult and even painful 
to straighten himself, the cartilages between the vertebrse of the spine, having 
become thin in front, and thick behind, like wedges. The habit of sitting 
or walking crooked, produces nearly all the "curvatures of the spine," 
which are so much dreaded on account of the deformity they exhibit. If 
these curvatures be forcibly counteracted for a while, even at the expense of 
pain, the cartilages will recover their proper form, and the spine will become 
straight. 

There is a substance called cartilage, that connects the ends of the ribs 
with the sternum. It is shaped much like the ribs, and is capable of con- 
siderable contraction and expansion in breathing. By confining the chest in 
corsets during its growth, these cartilages become shorter and thicker than 
they would if suffered to grow freely ; they are also made to approach each 
other nearly to contact below the sternum, where they ought to diverge to 
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the distance of four or five inches. This greatlj diminishes the cavity of 
the chest, and gives to it the form of a top instead of that of a woman. 

8. — ^Ligaments. 

Again, the same material, in a still more fibrous form, is attached to the 
ends and sides of the ends of the movable bones brought in contact, in such 
a manner and in such numbers, as to preserve their place whatever be their 
flexure or position. These are called ligaments. In some places, as the shoulder 
and hip-joints, they extend from the margins of the cavities all around, and 
entirely surround the head of the bone, when they are called capsular ; in 
other places, as the knee, elbow, wrist, foot, etc., they consist of nuiny strips 
differently disposed, and are named according to their origin and insertion. 
See Sarlandiere, Smith or Wilson. 

Ligaments are still further disposed in bands to extend between different 
projections of the bones of the pelvis to support the intestines ; and under 
and about internal viscera, as the stomach, liver and brain, to hold them in 
place. 

These substances being very dense, the circulation in them is exceedingly 
slow ; of course they are seldom injured except by strains, and when they 
are, they are slow to recover their healthy condition. 

9. — ^HoBcles. 

Of a somewhat different substance and a still more fibrous and elastio 
character, certain other organs will be seen arising from the periosteum of 
the more fixed bones ; at different points of their length, extending across 
the joints and attaching their extremities to the more movable bones which 
they raise, depress or change in position, in various ways. Some of them 
have their origin upon bones and their insertion in the fleshy parts, or on the 
surface ; others have both their origin and insertion in fleshy parts, while 
still others are constructed in tne shape of rings, and, by their contractions, 
close orifices, as the mouth, the pylorus, etc. From the resemblance of some 
of them to a flayed mouse (mus), they are called muscles. They are all 
capable of contraction and relaxation. Many of them, as those of the limbs, 
acting in obedience to tl^e will, are called voluntary. Those that act without 
reference to the will, as the heart, etc., are called involuntary. Those that 
aid in respiration, being partly voluntary, and partly beyond the control of 
the will, are called mixed. The end attached to the most firmly fixed bone 
or other portion of the system, is called the origin, the thickened part the 
belly, and the other end, the insertion. Nearly all are composed of thin, red, 
soft, irritable, contractile, fleshy fibers, interspersed with others of a firmer 
texture, and a white glistening color. The red fibers prevail in the belly, 
and the while toward the origin or the insertion where they frequently form 
a tendon or cord, as at the shoulder or the heel, toes and fingers, or expand 
into a broad, thin, flat surface, termed aponeurosis; as the diaphragm. 

These organs, and others composed of the same materials, by their con- 
tractions and relaxations, produce all the movements of the several parts of 
the human machinery, as well as of the whole together. Excepting nine, 
the occipito-frontal, the circular of the mouth, the azygos uvulae, the two 
arytenoid or epiglottides and the diaphragm, all the muscles are double or in 
pairs ; that is, one situated on each side of the center of the body, so as to 
operate in producing the motions of its right and left portions. Of these 
pairs there are one hundred and ninety-eight. Each of ninety-four pairs has 
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ftDOtber pair that acts in opposition to it, and is thence called an antagonist. 
The pairs that bend a limb, finger or toe, are called flexors ; those that 
straighten it are called extensors or antagonists to the flexors, etc. Those 
that act to the same end, are called congeners. Muscles have no considerable 
power to extend a part by their relaxation. All their important operations are 
produced by antagonistic contractions. They are abundantly supplied with 
arteries, veins, nerves, lymphatics and serous membranes ; and are therefore 
rery liable to be diseased, and of course objects of peculiar interest to the 
medical practitioner. They are often the seats of deep inflammation, ulcera- 
tion, etc., when, though not very sensitive in health, they are endowed with 
exquisite sensibility. Their essential fibers are white and everywhere inter- 
spersed with serous membranes. Their apparent redness arises from the 
infinite number of red particles of blood in their arteries and veins. 

The contractile disposition of the muscular fibers, renders it very difficult 
to bring together the edges of a wound that is made across them ; and hence 
such wounds, in healing, generally leave a broad, deep scar. Hence also, it 
is important to know the course of the muscular fibers in every part of the 
body, in order that we may avoid severinc^ them transversely in surgical 
operations. Inattention to this particular, might deprive a patient of the use 
of a limb, or of some important parietal support. See the plates of Sarlan- 
diere, or the cuts of Wilson. 

The muscles serve also to protect the bones and other parts from injury, 
and to give symmetry and beauty to the whole figure. They include, and 
are surrounded by depositions of fleshy matter that may be greatly increased 
or wasted away without destroying their organic integrity or entirely arrest- 
ing their operations ; as when one grows fat or poor, it is chiefly this matter 
in or about the muscles that increases or wastes away. 

The situation of their fleshy parts, in such places as the inside of the arms, 
hands and fingers, under the thighs and pelvis, and on the lap, etc., is a con- 
clusive evidence of design in their formation ; and their arrangement in 
such a manner as to prevent such a contact in crossing over or under each 
other, as to disfigure the body, is another evidence equally striking. 

But for the opposition of flexors and extensors of bones, and contractors 
and retractors ot other parts, the muscles would contract in length and thicken 
their bodies, to the utmost of their power, and remain in that condition until 
they become incapable of extension. Indeed, it often occurs that a limb is 
bent so long by sickness, bad habit, confinement or other cause, that the flexor 
becomes permanently contracted and the extensor permanently extended; 
in which case the limb is nearly or quite useless, until by applying relax- 
ants to the flexors and astringents to the extensors, the balance of contractile 
power is restored. In cases of dislocation, both antagonists become con- 
tracted, so that it is often difficult to relax them sufficiently to permit a 
restoration of the bone to its place. But the greatest mischief that usually 
results from this contractile power of the muscles, arises from the prevention, 
by corsets, bandages, etc., and by bad positions of body, during childhood 
and youth, of the full growth of the muscular structures. If, by confining 
the chest and abdomen within a small compass, the ribs be prevented 
from expanding to their proper shape, the diaphragm and abdominal 
muscles will grow thick instead of large, and so diminish the cavities near 
the former, as to force the lungs upward to the neck, producing confinement 
and shortness of breath and predisposition to pulmonary afiections ; and, at 
the same time, the abdominal viscera will be forced downward producing 
permanent distension of the lower abdominal walls and ligaments, and an 
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undue pressnre upon the pelric organs ; from all which arise evils, pftin tnd 
mischief, beyond the power of human estimation. The etomach, intestineSy 
heart and blood-vessels, too, if not distended bj the proper kind and quantitv 
of materials, are liable to become permanently contracted to 8uch a degree aa 
greatly to impair their functions. The muscles are furthermore g^reatly 
strengthened by a proper kind and degree of exercise and proportionably 
weakened by total or partial inaction. 

In the light of these facts of which every reflecting person is aware, how 
important is it that all the muscular structures be permitted, without restraial^ 
and encouraged by proper and sufficient exercise, to grow to their full sixe ; 
and that the body never be permitted to remain long in any but a natural 
position. AH long continued stooping, or bending in any direction, is im- 
proper. The female &shion of carrying the fore-arm horizontally instead of 
suspending it at ease, is a very pernicious custom, that should be discoun- 
tenanced by all who value the proper growth, beauty and health of the 
system. 

The study of the muscles and muscular structures to the utmost minute* 
ness, is exceedingly interesting, and by no means wanting in profit to the 
fi^eneral reader as well as the physician. The most convenient and interest- 
ing method of pursuing this study is to get some good plates and descriptions 
of them, and, as each muscle comes under consideration, let the student exer- 
cise its functions in his own person, endeavoring with the hand, to feel the 
orifirin and insertion, so far as they can be felt, and the enlargement of the 
body produced by contraction, or the diminution efifected by expansion or 
relaxation. 

As I have recommended, and with much pleasure, to your attention. Dr. 
Smith's '' Class Book of Anatomy," I must here correct what I consider, if 
I understand him, to be a very erroneous notion of his, in relation to the 
muscles. He says, page 53: 

" Every muscle in the body is always tense. Relaxation is a misapplied 
expression, if it were understood that the rest of the muscles is like a rope 
slackened until it becomes pendulous between two points of attachment. 
However much a joint may be bent, the muscles always remain tense ; appar- 
ently as much so, as when actually put upon the stretch by the extension of 
tlie same joint." 

Did the doctor never see the muscles in the calf of the leg so relaxed 
by sickness that they "hung pendulous from the points of attachment?" 
Again he says, " when the hip-joint is dislocated, the muscles of the thigh, 
finding nothing to oppose them, shorten the limb by several inches, and hold 
their grasp so tenaciously, that pulleys are required to overcome the unre- 
strained activity." 

Surely the doctor never saw a person under the full influence of lobelia, or 
he would have seen the muscles sufliciently relaxed without pulleys. But I 
could point him to a case not fifty miles from Boston, in which mercury so 
relaxed the muscles and ligaments too, of the hip-joint, that the femur fell 
out of place while the patient was in bed! This "good medicine," then 
though " in skillful hands," produced many sores about the head of the 
femur, and the posterior surface of the iliac bone, which terminated in adhe- 
sion so strong that even lobelia could not remove them. I could tell him of 
another case in New York State, where the muscles of the hip-joint were so 
much relaxed by lobelia, that the bone was replaced simply by some fortunate 
position in bed, after the regular pully gentlemen had tried their strength and 
skill in vain to replace it 
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He GontinneSy "when the joint has been too long neglected And the head 
of the bone can not be carried back to the socket on account of the violent 
rigidity of the surrounding niuscles, they invariably continue in that condi* 
tion through life." I could tell the doctor that we here produced, simply 
with lobelia and our fingers and thumbs, a variation to the right condition, 
in Collins Bishop's foot, after it had been out for sixteen months, and pro- 
nounced, for more than a year, by his regular brethren, utterly incurable ! 

Lastly, the doctor says, " muscles are never weary. If their irritability 
were reduced by fatigue, it could never be recalled." 

This is surely a strange doctrine. Let the doctor take a brick in each hand, 
stand upright, and extend his arms horizontally in opposite directions, and 
see if his muscles do not get weary 1 and whether, after he has thrown the 
bricks away and suffered his hands to hang down for an hour, the contractile 
power will not be recalled. 

*' When we are perfectly exhausted," he adds, "by continued fatigue, the 
muscles are not the sufferers ; they then show their activity by violent exer- 
tions. Cramps, severe spasms and painful contractions, at such times super- 
Tene, and rarely at any other. These arise from loss of nervous power, which 
18 the regulator of the system. That power may be diminished by long con- 
tinued exercise, by extreme watchfulness, or by many other causes. Yet, 
while it is feeble, the muscles contract, and permanent distortions ensue if 
the nerves do not recover their energy. We retire to our beds, not to give 
the muscles an opportunity of reposing, but to recover nervous influence." 
(Page 64.) 

I think it would be difficult for the doctor to give a good reason why the 
muscles should be less liable to fatigue and needy of rest than the nerves. 

The stomach is described, by anatomists, as ''a muscular structure," and 
yet it is said that it gets fatigued by digesting a full meal, and needs rest ; 
physicians very properly recommend fasting after excess, to give the stomach 
rest. But, says Dr. S., the muscles are always acting, and never need rest 1 
I need not argue the point. Every person knows whether he ever fatigued 
his limbs by over exercise till the muscles refused to raise the hand or move 
the foot against the most trifling obstacle ; and anatomists say, and truly too, 
that the nerves only convey to the muscles the dictates of the will, in obedi- 
ence to which the latter do their work. So far, indeed, from never needing 
lest, the muscles are the parts of the body that most frequently need it. 
Nothing is more injurious to the system than to keep any portion of its mus- 
cular structures constantly in action. Without frequent changes of position 
to relieve the muscles, the system can not be preserved in health or free from 
pain. Any employment that requires a fixed condition, or any regular motion 
of the muscular system, is injurious ; that which requires the greatest variety 
and frequency of change in muscular motion, is the most healthy. Hence, 
literary men, book-keepers, teachers, tailors, shoemakers, etc., are so apt to 
be unhealthy, while the farmer is seldom sick. 

In the bones, the cartilages and the ligaments we have the frame work of 
the body properly cushioned and fastened together. In the muscles we have 
the organs that possess the power to produce its locomotion. 

10.~-0bj6ct of Organf . 

In the preceding propositions, I have described the apparatus of support 
and locomotion. It now becomes necessary to consider the instruments and 
means by which the preceding organs, and others yet to be examined, are 
preserved in a sound condition, or restored after injury. We all know that 
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the cartilages, ligaments and muscles, if not constantly kept moist and lubri- 
cated, would soon diy up and lose their elasticity and suppleness, and the 
friction of the machme would increase, rapidly wearing itself away, until» 
finally it would cease to go at all. To prevent this disastrous result, as well 
as to construct the machinery in the first place, there is provided a series of 
organs denominated, gustatory, masticating, disgestive, absorptive, circula- 
tory, secretory and excretory, which I now proceed to describe. 

IL— The Heart. 

Situated between the two lobes of the lungs, the point pending upon the 
diaphragm, behind the cartilages of the fifth and sixth ribs, is a turbinated 
muscular and cellular structure called the heart, which is an object of great 
interest, not only to the physician, but to every human being. The base ii 
uppermost, its point is downward between the small lobes of the left lungi 
and turned forward and toward the left side. Its fibers run in every possible 
direction, so that, by the contractions of some, others are distended, and the 
walls are thickened or thinned according to the necessities of the case. Cut 
the heart of an ox, and you will see these fibers contracting in every direction. 

12. — Auricles and Ventricles. 

On the top or base of the heart, are two muscular sacs, which, from their 
resemblance to human ears, are called auricles. In the right are four aper- 
tures ; two entering from the venae cavae, one from the coronary vein, and 
one passing into a deeper seated cavity of the heart, called the right ventri- 
cle ; though in fact the heart is so situated that this cavity is nearly in front. 
The left (or back and left) auricle, is a similar sac, in which there are five 
apertures, four entering from the four pulmonary veins, and one descending 
into the central part of the heart called the left ventricle. 

These auricles and ventricles are composed of muscular fibers. The outer, 
longitudinal ; the middle, transverse, and the interior, oblique. They are 
lined with muscular pillars running in various directions in such a manner as, 
by their simultaneous contraction with the parietal substance, to very nearly 
obliterate the cavities, and force out almost all the fluids they contain. The 
inner surfaces of the auricles and ventricles, are so very irritable as to be 
highly stimulated by the blood. In the fetus, the ventricles are united by 
what is called the foramen ovale, an open hole. 

13.— Valves of the Heart. 

The entrance and departure from each of the ventricles of the heart, are 
supplied with valves or membranous substances which close them when- 
ever the blood attempts to return whence it came. 

*' Between the right auricle and ventricle, is a tendinous ring, from the 
whole margin of which a circular membrane arises and forms three triangular 
or tricuspid valves, which, when shut and applied to each other, completely 
prevent the blood from flowing from the ventricle into the auricle. The 
cordcB tejidince small, strong cords, attached to their margins, keep them 
directly transverse when shut." ** Between the loft auricle and ventricle, is 
a circular margin from which the valve rises membranous, and is divided into 
two portions, which, when shut, are adapted to each other, and close the 
passage." The mitral valve has all the apparatus of the tricuspid valves; 
but one portion is considerably larger than the other, shutting the mouth of 
the aorta when the valve is open and the blood is flowing into the left Ten- 
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tricle ; and when the Tegargitation of the blood, shuts the two portions of 
the Yalre in order to prevent the reflux into the left auricle by the contraction 
of the yentricle, the blood is propelled into the open aorta." '' At the begin- 
ning of the pulmonary artery and of the aorta, the places of egress from the 
right and left ventricles, are placed semi-lunar valves consisting of three mem- 
branous portions, each of which is semi-elliptical and adheres to one third 
part of the internal circumference of the artery ; the other edge is loose and 
thicker, having a hard corpuscle (little body), in the middle. When these 
three portions are shut, they prevent the reflux of blood into the ventricles, 
during which they are convex toward the ventricle and concave toward the 
arteries." 

It is by the contractions and relaxations of the heart and its auricular 
mpendages, that the blood is propelled from the right ventricle to the lungs ; 
thence invited into the left auricle and ventricle, thence propelled into every 
portion of the system, and thence partially invited to the right auricle of the 
neart again, constituting what is commonly called the circulation. 

From the preceding view of its structure, it is very evident that the heart 
may become so debilitated by disease, that it can not entirely contract, and 
that the valves, from the same cause, may close but imperfectly ; hence, in 
the first instance, the blood will be thrown with less force ; and, in both cases 
(which generally if not always co-exist), it will be thrown in less quantities 
at a pulsation, some of it remaining in the cavities or returning through the 
valves. In this case the pulsations will be soft and feeble and often interrupted ; 
and, by putting the ear on the left breast, a rattling may be heard similar to 
water wasting through a false gate. By the regular faculty, the contraction 
and thickening of the walls of the heart, is called a hypertrophy, from uper 
above, and trepho to nourish, which, at last, is nonsense. In fact, the term 
is designed to signify almost any unnatural condition of the heart, to excuse 
tiie ignorance of the practitioner, and to hide the evil consequences of his 
pernicious practice. I have never met a case of it where bleeding and 
poisoning had not first paved the way. 

The heart and its appendages, are also subject to various other affections, 
called dilatation, softening, hardening, ossification, polypus, intercommunica- 
tion of the ventricles, angina pectoris, etc. ; but, as the symptoms of these 
various aflections, are altogether uncertain, and, as all must be treated on 
general principles, their particular description is of no practical utility. If 
you desire to see a formidable list of them, and to be told what is not true, 
that " they are always fatal," I refer you to the various works on the prac- 
tice of physic, by the regular faculty, assuring you that the practice I 
advocate and defend, has cured many a case to which several of these formid- 
able names had been applied by sundry very erudite members of that school ; 
cured too, by men who knew not whether the heart or the liver was 
affected. 

14.— Arteries. 

From the ventricles of the heart, issue two tubes resembling the entire 
bark of a tree after the trunk has been withdrawn by the root. These tubes 
consist of three fibrous coats ; a thin, outer, longitudinal, a thick, interme- 
diate, circular and muscular, and an internal longitudinal, very thin and 
smooth. 

These coats are elastic and very strong, thope of the left being thicker and 
stronger than those of the right. By their contractions and expansions, they 
' * t£» heart in distributing the bUxxl through the system. Bach arteiy baa 
6 
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but one set of ralves in its whole course, and that is seated close to the heart 
That which leaves the right ventricle of the heart, passes to the lungs, and it 
called the pulmonary artery. That from the left, called the aorta, gives off 
immediately, one branch to the heart called the coronary artery, and then 
divides and sub-divides, until it finds its way into every other portion of the 
system, its branches diminishing in size until they terminate in the veins, in 
capillary vessels, in glands or follicles, in cells, or are lost in the intorstioes 
of the ultimate molecular formations of the flesh. They frequently anasto- 
mose with each other. 

They are liable to sundry affections, cartilaginous and bony formations ; to 
diminution of their size and elasticity ; to local enlargements called aneurisms, 
etc. ; but these, except the last, are never the subjects of surgical operations. 
In the healthy body, they pulsate ; and in the dead, they are generally empty 
and white. 

16. — ^Veins. 

Continuous from the arteries, or commencing on the surfaces, or in the 
cellular substance where the arteries are dispersed, we see a reversed system 
of vessels called veins, which commence like the branches of a river and ran 
toward the heart, uniting and enlarging as they go, until they enter a kind 
of sac called the right auricle, from which is a passage into the cavity of 
the heart called the right ventricle. One of the arteries soon separates into 
two branches, which convey a dull purple fluid called the blood, to a couple 
of elastic and extremely vascular organs called the lungs, where it undergoes 
the sensible change to a bright red color. The veins that commence in these 
organs, take it up and return it to another auricle, whence it descends into 
the left cavity of the heart which, by its contractions, aided by the valves, 
throw it through the other artery all over the system. Here again, the 
veins take up what may not be lodged for useful purposes, or eliminated 
from the system, and carry it back to the heart. This course of the 
blood from the right cavity of the heart to the lungs, thence back to the 
left cavity of the heart, thence to every portion of the system, thence back to 
the right cavity of the heart, is called the circulation. 

The arteries have three triangular valves at the root, which open toward 
the extremities and shut toward the heart. The veins have similar valves at 
the mouth of their branches, in all parts of their courso, which open toward 
the main trunk, and shut toward their extremities. They are by no means 
equally distributed, some veins and parts of veins bein^ nearly destitute of 
them, others plentifully supplied. Nor are they always double, or capable of 
being completely closed. Nor are they very numerous in the veins that are 
less than a line in diameter when distended. Hence the contractions and 
expansions of the cavities of the heart, effected by the elastic walls of that 
organ, aided by the closing on the venous side and opening on the arterial, 
produce the passing of the blood through the system, already termed the 
circulation. 

The veins "are long membranous canals which continually become wider, 
do not pulsate, but return the blood from the arteries to the heart. They all 
originate from the extremities of the arteries only, by anastomosis [?] and 
terminate in the auricles of the heart ; that is, the vena cava in the right, 
and the pulmonary veins in the left auricle, ''^hey are composed, like the 
arteries, of three tunics or coats which are mucn more slender than those of 
the arteries, and are supplied internally with semi-lunar membranes, or folds 
oalled valves.'* These are placed in pairs at irregular distances, so as to 
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dose toward the heart and open toward the origin. All the yeins of the 
extremities and of deep muscular parts, have numerous valves ; but those of 
tbe cranium, thorax and abdomen, except three, have none. 

The pulmonary veins commence in every portion of the two lobes of the 
lungs, unite, enlarge, and approach each other, until they meet in one tube 
which enters into the left ventricle of the heart. 

These organs too, are liable to enlargements and contractions, particularly 
to a filling up of their cavities, constituting a form of disease called phelbitis, 
most formidable to the mineral faculty, but one which we can cure by our 
general treatment. 

16. — Lymphatios. 

Commencing like the veins, in all parts of the body, is another system of 
vessels that constantly unite, and run toward the heart, until they finally form 
two common tubes, one enterine^ the left and the other the rifirht subclavian 
▼ein in its angle of union with the jugular. Those from the lower extremi- 
ties form in the lower part of the abdomen a common tube called the thoracio 
duct, which passes up through the abdomen and thorax, receiving the lacteals 
as it ascends, and empties its contents into the left subclavian vein as above 
mentioned. Those lymphatics that rise in the upper parts of the body, open 
into the right subclavian. By those veins, their contents are all cast into the 
left side of the heart, and thence into the lungs. The lymphatics have 
▼alves in great numbers, scattered through their whole course, by means of 
which and the contractions and relaxations of their coats, they force the fluid 
they contain, to their destination. 

Memark, — There is much difference of opinion among anatomists and 
physiologists, about the origin and uses of the lymphatics. Some maintain 
that they arise on all the surfaces, external and internal, as well as in the 
parenchymatous or cellular portions of the system ; and that they absorb or 
take up all kinds of offensive or morbific agents, and carry them to the blood. 
Others say that they rise only in the cellular substance, among the arterial 
capillaries, take up only those vitalized particles that are not deposited in the 
course of the circulation, and carry them to the heart, to be sent the rounds 
again. They do not admit that any crude, morbific or worn out matter enters 
into the lymphatics (see Dr. Ghillup). They ascribe this menial employment to 
the radicles of the veins, and they call no vessels lymphatics that do not enter 
into the two tubes above mentioned, which open into the right and left sub- 
clavian veins in the angle of their union with the jugulars. 

17. — Olandfl, Follicles, Secernent Surfaces, Arterial Capillaries. 

For the purpose of elaborating from the blood, certain fluids necessary to 
the various operations of the system, or to be discharged from it, there ai-e 
situated, in different parts of the body, particular structures, called glands. 
They consist of an artery with its numerous ramifications ; a vein formed of 
its numerous radicles, a lymphatic composed of its infinitude of fountains, a 
system of vessels, like the veins, commencing in all parts of the organ (ex- 
cept perhaps its surface), running together, and ending in a duct by the name 
of the organ ; as the parotid ducts, the submaxillary, the sublingual, the 
hepatic, the pancreatic, the renal, etc., and lastly, of a ramification of nerves 
from the center of organic life, which is supplied with its own system of 
arteries, veins and absorbents^ and mostly covered or inclosed by a serous 
membrane. 
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In some parts of the system, small sacs called follicles are imbedded in 
the membranous corerings, and in these are deposited by the capillaries of thi 
arteries, peculiar fluids, as mucus, oil, etc., for the use of the system, hk 
other parts, the capillaries discharge these fluids at once on the surfaces, as 
the mucus into the alvine canal, the serum into the abdomen, and the perqn* 
ration through the external surface. 

IB. — Salivary Glands. 

The common integument of the body is folded into the mouth where it 
becomes very thin, is covered with fine villi, and constantly moistened by 
saliva and mucus. The saliva is secreted by the parotid glands, two otiu 
bodies, situated ** between the ear, the mastoid process, and the angle of the 
lower jaw ; extending upward to the zygoma, and forward, covering part of 
the masse ter muscle." From the upper and fore part of these glands passes 
a common secretory duct called the parotid, which enters the mouth through 
the cheek, between the second and third double teeth of the upper jaw. 
*' The submaxillary gland is smaller and rounder than the parotid, and situ- 
ated on the inside of the angle of the lower jaw. Its common duct arises 
from its upper and fore part, passes forward and opens into the mouth oa 
each side of the string of the tongue (frsenum linguae), behind the two front 
teeth. The sublingual gland, is of a long, flat and somewhat oval form, situ- 
ated under the anterior part of the tongue near the inferior nuixilla, is cov- 
ered by the skin of the under side of the tongue, and its ducts are sevenJ* 
about half way between the attachments of the tongue and the gums. 

From these several glands, any movements of the mouth, or stimulating 
substances, and even the sight of them, as apples, sugar, cider, etc., produce 
a copious discharge of the slimy fluid called saliva, its use is to moisten the 
mouth, facilitate the motions of the tongue, the mastication of dry food, and 
deglutition, and to aid digestion. Its constituents are water, albumen, mucil- 
age, muriate and phosphate of soda, lime and ammonia. A sound state of 
these glands is indispensable to the health of the general system. 

19.— The Tongue 

Is a compound muscle or bundle of muscles, the principal organ of speech 
and of taste, and has a considerable share in deglutition. Its cuticle forms 
sheaths which include the points of the papillae ; its mucous substance is 
thicker and more moist than that of any other parts of the body ; its (cutis 
vera) true skin is very copiously supplied with numerous blood-vessels and 
nerves. Its largest papillae are near the base and very prominent, ranged in 
two diverging rows, tnree or four in each, about half way between the median 
line and the margins of the tongue. The median are more numerous and 
scattered over the whole upper surface ; and the villose are still more numer- 
ous and minute, and scattered over the whole surface, but more abundantly 
in the tip and marc^ns of the tongue. Besides the salivary dands, the 
tonc^ue is supplied with many mucous follicles, especially near its base. 

The secretion of so much saliva, mucus, etc., will of course require a larffs 
supply of blood-vessels, and the various and delicate demands of taste will 
demand an equally abundant distribution of nerves, the extremities of which 
constitute the papillae above mentioned. 

20.— Taste 

Is the sensation produced on the nerves of the tongue, by substances capsble 
of being, in any degree, dissolved by the saliva. .. The sensation of roughness, 
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or Bmoothneas of form, produced by substances not capable of solution, 
can not be considered taste. Experience alone can give us tne first impression 
respecting the taste of any substance ; as we can not know what is the feel- 
ing produced by sweet or acid substances, until we have tasted them. Then, 
having connected the proper name with each of these sensations, we are ena- 
bled to form an idea of the description of other articles, as sweet or sour ; or 
by the association of appearance, as the sight of a lime and of a piece of 
sugar, excites the feeling of sourness and sweetness. It is the taste, that is, 
the experience of the tongue, that dictates to us the choice of food or drink ; 
and it depends much upon the present state of these organs and those of the 
l^neral system, what shall be the nature of this taste ; for it is well known 
Uiat the same article will taste very differently at different times ; being some- 
tlines craved, at other times loathed and avoided. Hunger and thirst, are the 
demands of the eeneral system, as well as the particular apparatus, for what- 
ever of food or drink is most needed at the time ; and they not unfrequently 
call for the most appropriate medicines, as fluids in fever ; and dumb animals 
are directed by their taste to the substances suitable to relieve their sufferings. 

21.— The Yelnm Palati, or Palate, 

Is a sort of partition, hanging double from the back part of the roof of the 
mouth, to prevent the fluids received, from passing into the nostrils, and to 
direct them into— 

The Fauces, a term given to the narrow passage thus formed. The most 
pendulous portion or point of the velum (which is plainly seen on opening 
the mouth), is called the uvula. Tlie outer arch of tne palate is attached to 
the sides of the tongue ; the inner arch, from which the uvula is projected, 
is attached to the sides of the pharynx. 

Tonsils, — This name is given to two little bodies, one of which is situated 
between the arches of the palate, on each side of the &uces. They are red- 
dish colored, oval-shaped glands which have several openings on their sur- 
face leading into cells freely communicating with each other. In health, they 
secrete a transparent mucus ; but, when inflamed, they throw off a whiti^ 
slough. They, as well as the fauces and uvula, are very subject to inflamma- 
tion, ulceration and suppuration. They are sometimes so much swollen that 
food and drink are swallowed with great difficulty if at all. 

22.— The Esophagus. 

This tube commences behind and below the palate, "descends in front of 
the cervical vertebrae, behind the trachea, between the layers of the posterior 
mediastinum, behind the base of the heart, and, turning slightly to the right, 
proceeds upon the fore and right side of the descendmg aorta, toward the 
K>wer part of the thorax ; it then inclines forward and rather to the left, per- 
forates the muscular portion of the diaphragm about the ninth dorsal verte- 
bra, and terminates by a short projection, in the left and upper orifice of the 
stomach, called the cardiac orifice." It has four coats, a cellular, muscular, 
nervous and mucous or villous. The external or cellular coat, connects the 
muscular to the surrounding parts ; the muscular consists of two layers of 
fibers ; the external, longitudinal, which shorten the tube, and the internal 
circular, which contract its diameter. The nervous coat connects the mus- 
cular to the mucous or innermost coat, which is continuous from the mouthp 
and has many longitudinal plicae or folds when the esophagus is collapsed, 
bat is smooth when distended. The mucous coat consists of longitudinal 
fibers and is well lubricated with mucus. 
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The motions of the tongue, jaw and cheeks, roll the masticated food into 
balls and force it into the esophagus or throat, through which, by the exten- 
sion and contraction of the muscular fibers, it is conveyed to the stomach. 

23.— The Stomach 

Is situated obliquely across the upper and back parts of the abdomen, in 
the left hypochondriac and epigastric regions. It is long and round, much 
larger toward the left extremity, tapering toward the right, and curved from 
end to end. Between the cardia, its left or esophagal orifice, and the pylorus, 
its rifi^ht, is the smaller curvature ; the larger extends along its inferior and 
antonor margin, from the left to the right extremity. Its large and left ex- 
tremity is in contact with the spleen, and considerably higher than the pylorio 
extremity. This lies under the left lobe of the liver. Its superior part is in 
contact with the diaphragm, its inferior with the intestines. It is connected 
by the cardia to the esophagus, by the pylorus to the duodenum, by the peri- 
toneum and blood-vessels to the spleen, by the peritoneum to the root of the 
liver and transverse arch of the colon, and by blood-vessels to the aorta and 
vena portse. At the cardia, the esophagus binds it down firmly, but its body 
and larger curvature can rise up as it becomes distended with food, and form 
almost a right angle with the esophagus. The pylorio extremity is situated 
under the left lobe of the liver, on the right side of the vertobrss. It ia 
lower, turned more forward than the cardia, and quite movable, so that it 
can be drawn toward the cardia by contractions of the longitudinal muscular 
fibers. 

The stomach has four coats ; the peritoneal, the muscular, the nervoui* 
and the villous or inner ; all bound together by cellular substance. The 
peritoneum is reflected over the stomach as an external coat. The muscular 
which adheres to the peritoneal, is composed of two planes of fibers ; the 
external is longitudinal, being; a continuation of the esophagal. They extend 
from the large to the small extremity, and, collecting on each side of the 
small curvature, they form a strong, thick band. The internal plane has 
thick, strong, circular and transverse fibers. The nervous coat is composed 
of cellular substance, intermixed with a kind of nervous web or net-work. 
The inner or villous coat, is the same as the esophagus, except that it has a 
great many more prominent villi crowded with minute vessels. When the 
stomach is empty, the nervous and the villous coats are thrown into many 
rugae or folds, in a waving, transverse direction, by the contractions of the 
muscular coat ; but, when the stomach is full, the rugse disappear. These 
rugae support the vessels and nerves dispersed in them, and, in moving the 
food about in the stomach, promote the flow of the gastric juice, eto. 

At the cardiac orifice, there is no proper sphincter, but the muscular fibers 
are so disposed in various sections around it, and the end of the esophagus 
so projects into the internal cavity, that nothing can return from the stomach 
toward the mouth, even were the head turned down, except by vomiting. 

The two innermost coats of the stomach form a large, circular ruga or 
fold, which includes a bundle or band of muscular fibers constituting a ring 
that projects into the internal part of the passage, and is called the sphincter 
pylori. This contracts and completely shuts the passage from the stomach 
into the duodenum, except directly after the food is digested, when it relaxes 
and lete it down. 

The principal arteries of the stomach, are, the superior gastric, a branch 
of the celiac ; the right inferior gastrio. sent from the hepatic ; and the left 
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inferior gastric, sent from the splenic ; the arterise breves, from the splenic 
are dispersed upon the left extremity of the stomach, and branches from the 
hepatic are distributed near the pylorus. 

The veins have their names from the arteries, follow their course, and 
terminate in the vena porta. 

The venous absorbents of the stomach are both numerous and large. They 
take up no chyle, as that is not found in the stomach ; but they receive water 
and otner fluids, and transmit them immediately to the veins and the heart. 
When the system is burning with fever, and very thirsty, the water drank 
very seldom descends through the pylorus, but enters the blood immediately 
in tbis more direct way ; a wise and benevolent provision of the Great Archi- 
tect of nature, for the prompt relief of the body in fevers, etc. 

24.— The Gastric Jnioe 

Is a fluid secreted by the arterial capillaries that pierce the villous coat. 
It is limpid and somewhat similar to saliva, possessing very powerful anti- 
septic and solvent properties. There is seldom much of it free in the 
stomach. It appears, by the observations of Dr. Beaumont, who was per- 
mitted to inspect its operations through an aperture in the side of San Martin, 
that it is secreted powerfully by the proper vessels just at the time the food 
comes in contact with the stomach. As the blood constantly flowing through 
the stomach, is all equally capable of giving out any secretion, and, as digestion 
18 going on not half of the time, it would seem that the gastric juice must 
be constantly accumulating and reserved in some kind of cells or vessels for 
that purpose. This shows the great impropriety of eating too much ; for, it 
is evident that, even in health, if more food is taken at a time than there is 
gastric juice to dissolve, some of it must pass down undigested and become 
a source of much irritation and injury to the bowels. In sickness and 
debility there is less gastric juice secreted than in health ; of course the 
quantity of food taken should be proportionately diminished. To suppose 
that the digestive apparatus of a sick man, can make a profitable use of a full 
meal for a well man, is as absurd as to suppose that the muscular apparatus 
of his arms and legs, or the nervous of tne brain, can do a full day's work. 
These powers in the sick man, are as soon exhausted as any other; of course 
the duties assigned to them must be proportionably light. The too prevalent 
notion then, that a person, sick or well, may eat as much as he wants, that 
is, until his appetite is satisfied or his stomach is full, is a most pernicious 
doctrine that destroys many a life. It is a fact that a little food, well digested, 
will sustain health and vigor ; and that, if but little is taken, it will generally 
be well digested. Don't eat too much—- eat those articles that, by long trial 
and careful observation, you find best to agree with you, but, I repeat it, 
don't eat too much. 

25. — Intestines. 

The long internal tube that proceeds from the stomach downward through 
the body, is called the intestines, or the alvine canal. Its diflferent portions 
have received different names. The first ten inches or so, is called 

The Duodenum, — It makes three turnings. Between the first and second 
of these, it receives, generally united, sometimes at a little distance from 
each other, the ductus choledochus communis, or bile duct from the liver 
and gall-bladder, and the pancreatic duct. Here the bile and the pancreas 
are mingled with the chyme, and chylification is chiefly performed. These 
ducts open generally from two to three inches below the pylorus. It has a 
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partial coat from the peritoneum, besides the three alreadj described in tha 
stomach, of which it is the continuation. 

The Jejunum commences in the umbilical region where the duodenum enda» 
and is everywhere covered with red vessels. It is constituted like the duod- 
enum, except that it has a complete peritoneal coat, and extends to the hypo* 
gastric region, where it comes to a portion more pallid, called 

The Ileum. — This occupies the hypogastric region and a part of the pelvic, 
and terminates in the caecum, by a transverse opening callea the valve of the 
ileum or caecum. With respect to its coats, vessels, etc., this part is 
constructed like the jejunum. Thus far the internal tube is called tmoll 
intestines. 

The CoBcum. — This portion of the intestines is about four inches lonff, and 
firmly tied down in the right iliac region, having attached to it a long slender 
appendage called the vermiform or worm -like process. Then commences the 
great intestine called 

The Colon. — This ascends toward the liver, passes across the abdomen, 
under the stomach to the left side, where it is bent like the letter S ; henca 
the colon has an ascending portion, a transverse arch, and a sigmoid flexure. 
When it reaches the pelvis, it is called 

The Rectum, because thence it proceeds nearly in a straight line to iho 
external orifice of Uie body 

26. — Stmcture of the Intestines. 

The large intestines, like the small, have their three coats and a dupli* 
cature of the pentoneum ; but their structure is somewhat dificrent. Their 
longitudinal, muscular fibers are principally gathered into three parallel, dis- 
tinct bands, which contract the tube in such a manner as to leave the thinner 
portions loose, forming^ sacks or trays resembling the thin portions of bullate 
leaves in plants, as m some cabbage-leaves. Instead of these bands, the 
small intestines have their internal coat gathered up into folds reaching only 
a part of the way round, and their points alternating with others of similar 
form. They are hence called valvulae conniventes. They commence in the 
duodenum, and are most numerous and prominent in the ileum and jejunum. 
These valves and sacs much increase the internal absorbing surface of the 
intestines, and arrest the progress of their contents until all the chyle is 
absorbed. The internal or villous coat of the intestines, is formed chiefly of 
the fine terminations of arteries and nerves, and the origins of lacteals and 
veins, united by cellular tissues. 

An infinite number of minute absorbents, called lacteals, commencing in 
the duodenum and ileum, becoming most numerous in the jejunum, and more 
sparse in the large intestines, pierce the muscular coat of the intestines all 
round, unite and reunite, until they form, with the lymphatic, arteries, veins 
and nerves, a common net-like layer on one side of the intestines, which, 
with the intestine itself, is covered on both sides by a fold of the peritoneum 
called the mesentery, mesocolon and mesorectum, proceeding from the 
vertebrae of the loins, and forming a circular plane of which the intestines 
are the circumference. Near the spine is situated a strong tube about the 
size of a small goose-quill, called the Thoracic Duct. 

27.— The Thoracic Duct 

Is formed by the union of the lymphatics of the lower extremities, ascends 
in front of the spine and opens into the left subclavian vein in the angk 
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which it fonns wiih the jngalar veins. In their passage from the intestines 
to this duct, the kcteals oontinuaUy unite and grow larger, every now and 
then forming knots of douhlings and windings covered by membrane, in 
which it has been supposed that some farther digestive process is carried on, 
bat of this we know nothing. They are called kcteal or mesenteric glands. 
As they approach the thoracic duct, they increase in size and diminish in 
number, as do also the lacteals and lymphatics that pass through them. 

The lacteals and lymphatics of the mesentery, are abunchntly supplied 
with semi-lunar valves which prevent their contents from returning into the 
alvine canal, and aid the vermicular motion of the vessels in forcing their 
contents to the thoracic duct. Sometimes five or six of these are discovered 
in the distance of an inch, and they produce a knotty appearance like grains 
of wheat in lines. 

28.— Pancreas. 

Situated across the spine, behind the stomach, before the aorta, vena cava, 
part of the splenic vessels, and the edge of the transverse part of the duo- 
denum, is a flat, conglomerate gland, six to eight inchea long, somewhat re- 
sembling the tongue of a doff, of the color, consistency and structure of the 
nlivary glands. It is called the pancreas. Its ri^ht extreme is attached to 
the duodenum, its left to the spleen, its body to the duodenum, aorta, vena 
cava and spine. It is covered anteriorly by the part of the peritoneum called 
the mesocolon. It is composed of a number of lobules, from each of which 
arises a small duct, uniting with others and forming the common pancreatic 
daot. This enters the duodenum about two or three inches below the pylo- 
ms of the stomach, generally in connection with the gall duct, sometimes at 
a little distance from it. The use of the pancreatic juice is little known. It 
resembles the saliva in appearance and chemical properties, and is supposed 
to take a part in the digestion of the food. 

29.— The Liver. 

** The liver is a large, dense gland, of a dusky red color, situated im- 
mediately under the diaphragm, and extending toward the margin of the 
thorax." It is chiefly on the right side of the spine, only a small portion 
extending to the left, by the side of the stomach. "It is convex and very 
smooth on its upper surface, where it is opposed to the diaphragm, though a 
little flattened on the upper part of its left side, where it is placed opposite to 
the heart. It is irregularly concave on the under side where it rests on the 
stomach and intestines, and is perforated by several large blood-vessels. It is 
thick on its right and posterior part, and becomes gradually thinner toward 
the left side. It is obtuse or blunt on its posterior edfi;e, and acute or sharp 
on its anterior." It is divided into lobes, two of which, the right and left, 
constitute the principal part of the organ. The others are small and placed 
underneath these. The great lobe rests on the pylorus, colon, and top of the 
right kidney. The small one is placed almost horizontally, and chiefly in the 
region of the stomach. Upon the under side of the liver are several fissures. 
The principal is between the two large lobes, where are situated, two small 
lobes, one before and the other behind, in such manner as was fancied by the 
ancients to resemble a gate, hence called porta. The vein that enters the 
liver in the fissure thus inclosed, is called vena porta, or gate vein, and the 
passage of the blood through it is called 

The Portal Circulation, — I have said that the veins all run toward the 
hearty uniting as they go, etc. To this, there is an exception in those that 
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pass from the stomach, pancreas, spleen, mesentery and rectum. Thoat 
yeins all unite to form one common tube, called as above, the vena porta, 
which, instead of going into the vena cava and the heart, plunges into the 
liver, and there ramifies again, like an artery, into an infinitude of branchea* 
extending to all parts of the organ. And now, after the biliary ducts, which 
commence like veins, have secreted from the blood the bile it affords, another 
set of veins absorb it and carry it to the right auricle of the heart. TIm 
biliary ducts, by their absorbing radicles, take up or elaborate the bilot and 
carry it through the cystic duct, into the gall-bladder, from which it is after- 
ward poured forth into the duodenum, as occasion requires. 

The ^a//-bladder is a small, oblong, pear-shaped bag, situated upon the 
concave side of the great lobe of the liver, in a transverse direction nx>m be* 
hind forward. The whole length of its side is attached to the liver, by blood- 
vessels, lymphatics, nerves, and cellular substance. The duct from this sac, 
called the systic duct, and that from the liver, called the hepatic duct (from 
hepavt the Greek name of the liver), unite and form the ductus choUdocui 
communis. This duct generally unites with the pancreatic duct just beforo it 
enters the duodenum, into which it pours the bite. 

By a retrospective view of the digestive apparatus, we perceive that our food 
is first taken mto the mouth, through the influence of our experience or our 
associations. It is here masticated and mingled with saliva which prepares 
it for deglutition, and doubtless for the more ready action of the gastric fluid. 
By the combined action of the cheek, tongue, etc., it is thrown into the 
esophagus, and, by the muscular contractions of that organ, it is conveyed 
to the stomach. Here it meets with the gastric fluid, which has the power 
to reduce it, ordinarily in three or four hours, to a homogeneous mass called 
chyme ; the process of which is generally termed chymification. The pyloric 
sphincter now relaxes and lets it down into the duodenum where it meets 
with a very bitter, deep green fluid called the bile, and another much re- 
sembling saliva, called the pancreatic juice. These fluids produce still further 
changes on the chyme, and divide it into fecal or excrementitious matter, or 
the part unfit for animalization, and a nutritive portion called the chyle, 
which is absorbed by the Jacteals and carried through the mesenteric glands, 
to the thoracic duct, and thence into the veins near the heart. 

30.— Spleen. 

The spleen is a soft, very vascular substance, of a purple color, a long oval 
form, and a variable size, situated between the large extremity of the stomach 
and the false ribs, the lower end being behind the colon and over the top of 
the left kidney. It is composed of blood-vessels, lymphatics and nerves, 
united by cellular membrane. The former are among the largest in the body, 
in proportion to the size of the organ in which they are dispersed or originated. 
Though called a gland, no excretory duct from it has been discovered, a fact 
which has led to various conclusions respecting its use. That which appears 
the most plausible to me, is, that it serves as a reservoir for the blood that 
may be designed for the secretion of bile in the liver, but not received into 
that organ so fast as furnished by the splenic artery. (See portal circulation). 

31. — ^Kidneys. 

The kidneys are two dense glands, shaped like a kidney bean, ^yq or six 
inches long, and situated one on each side of the spine just below the dia- 
phragm, the right a little lower than the left. They lie between the riba and 
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the peritoDeam. They are furnished from the descending aorta with two sets 
of arteries, one to nourish their substance, and another to carry into them the 
blood from which the urine is to be secreted. They have also veins to absorb 
this blood again and carry it to the ascending vena cava. They are abundantly 
supplied with lymphatics and sympathetic, or splanchnic nerves, termed the 
serves of organic life. Besides all these, they have, in all their substance, the 
radicles of uie duct called the ureter, which secrete the urine and carry it by 
tlie ureter, a tube about ten inches long, from each kidney, into the bladder, 
where it enters obliquely through the laminae of that ots&xi near the neck. 
The urine is regularly excreted by the kidneys, and carried into the bladder, 
which is nothing more nor less than a reservoir to contain it until it may be 
convenient to void it. And here it can not be too strongly impressed upon 
the mind, that it should never be retained one minute, night or day, after 
nature calls for its discharge. Strict attention to this remark will prevent the 
gnvel, and all the evils attendant on that distressing form of disease. 

33. — ^Mesenteric or Conglobate Olanda. 

These are small bodies, in great numbers, situated between the folds of the 
peritoneum, constituting what is called the mesentery, that envelops the in- 
testines and confines them to the spine. They are very minute near the intes- 
tine, and increase in size and diminish in number, toward the spine, until 
some of them become as large as an almond, which, in shape they somewhat 
resemble. The structure of these glands is not so well understood as that of 
the salivary, renal, etc. Lacteal vessels enter them in g^reat numbers, and 
pass out of tlrem in smaller numbers and c^reater size. It is supposed that 
they are united and many times folded within the glands. Their substance 
much resembles that of the kidney. Different opinions are also entertained 
by physiologists respecting their office. 

Thyroid Glands, — On each side of the thyroid cartilage, near the esopha- 
gus, is situated a large gland i^sembling others in general appearance, but 
without any visible duct; therefore its use is not known. 

Thymus Oland, — This is situated under the upper part of the breast-bone, 
between it and the folds of the mediastinum. It is large in infancy, and 
nearly obliterated in the adult. No duct discovered, and use unknown. 

Bronchial Glands, — A number of little glands similar in appearance to the 
mesenteric, are found near the bifurcation of the trachea, but for what pur- 
pose is not known. 

Mammary Glands. — The breast of the female needs no description here. 
Its situation and use are known, even to instinct. Like other glands, it has 
its system of blood-vessels for self-nutrition, and its extra system for lacteal 
secretion. 

There are many other glands along the neck, in the groins, and other 
places, that secrete fluids useful to the parts where they are found, but which 
it is unnecessary to mention here. I refer to works on anatomy. 

FoUicle. — This term has been given to a little mucous or oily bag, situated 
in various parts of the body, surrounded with cellular membrane and having 
a proper duct through which it discharges what its membrane extracts or 
elaborates from the blood. In the mucous membrane of the nose, tongue, 
fauces, trachea, stomach, intestines and bladder, they are called mucous folli- 
cles ; those in the ear and cheek, and all others secreting an oily substance, 
are called sebaceous follicles. Sometimes the simple follicles are found in 
olosters, the ducts of some entering those of others ; they are then called 
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aggregate. When they all enter one duct, as from the liver, the panoiea^ 
etc., uiej are called conglomerate. The lacteal or mesenteric and lymphmtie 
glands, are called conglobate. 

It is exceedingly important that all the glandular systems be in a proper 
state ; for, without this, there is no such thing as health. Health consiato in 
a proper balance of all the functions of the body, and these functions conaiat 
almost entirely in absorption, circulation, secretion, and excretion. Of tha 
nature of these functions and the means of regulating their action, we can not 
know too much. 

33.— Segions of fhe Body. 

The Cranium, — The great internal cavity of the head is called the craninniL 
It is divided into an upper and anterior region, called the cerebral, and a 
lower and posterior redon called the cerebellar. It is also divided into right 
and left portions called hemispheres. 

Cervix. — The portion of the man between the head and the ribs, is called 
the cervical region. 

Tke Chest or Thorax, — The portion of the cavity of the body included 
between the sternum or breasl-oone, the ribs and adjacent vertebrae of tha 
spine, is called the chest or thorax. It is divided into right and left cavitiaa» 
between, before and under which, is another region including the heart and 
called the cardiac region. 

Abdomen. — The region beneath the chest and above the pubic or fironi 
bones at the lower part of the body, is called the abdomen. That portion of 
it which lies under the costo-sternal (or rib and breast-bone) cartilages, ia 
called the hypochondrium. The right contains the most of the liver, and tha 
left the stomach, spleen and pancreas. The portion next below these and 
beside the spinal vertebrae that has no ribs, is called the lumbar region, and 
contains the kidneys. The portion below this and between the haunch or 
iliac bones, is called the iliac >*egion, and contains that portion of the intea- 
tines called the ileum. That below the iliac region and within the lower 
basin-like bones of the body, is called the pelvic region. 

84. — Septi or FartltioiiB. 

A thick, strong^ membrane constituting the internal lining of the skull-bone 
or cranium, is called the dura mater, A fold of this membrane, called the 
septum medium, divides the brain into riy^ht and left hemispheres. Another 
fold called the tentorium, stretches from the ear to the posterior point of tha 
skull-bone, and divides this organ into an upper and anterior portion called 
the cerebrum, and a lower and posterior portion called the cerebellum. 

The Pleura. — The internal liDiDg membrane of the chest is called the 
costal pleura. The continuation of this membrane over the lung is called 
the pulmonary pleura. 

The Mediastinum. — The folds of the costal pleura, after passing before the 
spine are united at their backs by cellular membranes and thus pass forward 
under the name of mediastinum, to the sternum or breast-bone, dividing the 
chest into right and left cavities. These cavities are always completely filled 
by the two lungs. 

Pericardium. — Between the laminae or folds of the mediastinum on the 
right and left, the spine behind, the breast-bone and left costo-chondrse 
cartilages before, and the diaphragm below, is situated a distinct membrane 
enveloping the heart, and thence called the pericardium. It is attached to 
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the surrounding parts by cellular tissue, except on the upper part, where it 
folds over and envelops the body of the heart. 

Diaphrttgm, — Attached to the lower end of the sternum, or breast-bone, 
the lower ribs and the neighboring portions of the spine, is a strong musculo- 
tendinous septum called the diaphragm, which divides the body into an upper 
ebftmber called the chest, and a lower called the abdomen. Its upper surface 
18 in the pleura, and its lower the peritoneum, between which, from the cir« 
cumference about half way to the center, is a thick deposition of strong 
muscular fibers. 

The Peritoneum, — The membrane that lines the inside of the abdomen is 
called the peritoneum. 

Mesentery, — That portion of the peritoneum that passes forward on each 
side of the spine, before the intestines, and on both sides of the lacteals, 
conglobate glands, large blood-vessels, etc., and as it were, shuts them out of 
tbe cavity of the abdomen, while in fact they fill it, is called the mesentery, 
mesecolon, and mesorectum, according to the division of the intestines which 
it envelops. 

85. — ^Trachea and Bronchiss. 

Just behind the fauces, we observe a cartilaginous structure called the 
larynx or vocal box. It is composed of several pieces, two of which project 
upward in a semi-lunar form, one on each side of the passage into the wind- 
pipe, and a little distance asunder, for the purpose of admitting a free passage 
of air into the trachea or wind-pipe, below them. This passage is called the 
glottis. A third springs up before these, and, whenever we attempt to swal- 
u>w, turns over backward so as completely to close them ; thus preventing 
any thing but air from entering the passage, and directing food and drink 
into the esophagus. This valve-like shield is called the epiglottis. The 
passage from the glottis down to the first division, is called the trachea or 
wind-pipe, and is composed of an external, longitudinal, muscular coat, an 
internal mucous coat and an intermediate coat consisting of cartilaginous, 
borse-shoe like bands, reaching from the anterior side, where they are thickest 
and strongest, to nearly the posterior, where they cease, leaving only an 
elastic connection covered by the two coats just mentioned. These cartila- 
ginous crescents keep the wind-pipe distended, and prevent its collapse, when 
the breath is inhaled. The two branches into which the trachea is divided, 
<m entering the chest, are called bronchiae. They continue to divide and 
subdivide, like the branches of a tree, retaining their internal, cartilaginous 
structure, until they end in small cells called pulmonary air-cells, finishing 
their extremities as the rind of an apple finishes the back of the peduncle on 
which it is suspended. This ramification of bronchial tubes, forms the basis 
of that peculiar structure called 

36.— The Lungs. 

The artery that leaves the right ventricle of the heart, immediately divides 
to the right and left and enters two large thoracic viscera called the lungs. 
These bodies are composed of arteries, veins, and the bronchial ramifications 
ending in air-cells, nerves and lymphatics, all united by cellular substance. 
The arteries and veins are of two kinds. The pulmonary artery goes from the 
right ventricle of the heart into all parts of the substance of the lungs, and 
-diffuses itself into the membrane that constitutes the air-cells. It carries the 
chyle from the thoracic duct, and all the renous blood in the body, to die 
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lungs, to be changed to arterial blood. The bronchial artery is a branch of 
the descending aorta. It carries arterial blood for the use of the vessels and 
cellular substance of the lungs. The pulmonary veins bring the arterial blood 
from the lungs to the heart, and the oronchial veins bring the venous blood 
from the lungs to the vena azygos, or single vein, that run^ up the spine and 
empties its contents into the superior vena cava. The lungs have also theii 
lymphatics and nerves. Thev are so shaped as to fill exactly, when distendedi 
the cavity of the body in which they are placed. 

37. — LxmgBf liver, Diaphragm, Stomacli, Intestines, Pelvic Yifcera. 

Having, in previous numbers, described these organs and indicated their 

Special offices, we are now prepared to consider the importance of their full 
evelopment and the disadvantages, yes, the folly and wickedness, of doing 
any thing to check their growth, and free and equal action. 

The Lungi, — The object of the lungs is to afford surface for arteries and 
air-cells in quantities sufficient to bring all tlie blood in the body, in the spaoe 
of a short time, to a vital contact with atmospheric air, which, in some way 
not yet well understood, is indispensable to tne support of animal life. The 
most that is known on this subject, is, that the blood in the lungs parts with 
carbon, and absorbs oxygen from the air received into the cells ; and, that 
the more pure the air and free and full the respiration, the more completely ia 
the blood vitalized, and the health of the body sustained. The process of 
breathing, then, is indispensable to health, and therefore it is, that any affec* 
tion of the lungs is so dangerous and fatal. The only reason why bronchitis 
or inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bronchial ramifications into 
the lungs, is so dangerous, is, that it destroys the power of that membrane to 
purify and vitalize the blood. The reason why tubercular consumption is so 
fatal is, it destroys the function of so much of the substance of the lungs, that 
the remainder does not contain enough that is healthy, to purify and vitaliie 
blood sufficient to satisfy the demands of the system. Hence we derive the 
important lesson tliat any means calculated to check the growth of the lunga 
to their full development, that is, until they have an internal surface equal to 
all the wants of the body, must be as pernicious, so far as it goes, as bronchitis 
or consumption. Now it can not be doubted that the present female fisishion 
of confining the growing body in corsets, prevents the proper shape and full 
development of the lungs, and that to a very great extent. It follows of 
course, that the organs thus misshapen and deficient, can not perform their 
office to an extent sufficient to sustain the health of the general system, or 
even its existence to a good old age. 

More than this — it is an undisputed point that an organ, to perform its 
office well, must not only be fully developed, but must have free play and 
circulation. It follows then, that when, as is frequently the case, the lunga 
are suffered to grow to nearly their proper size before the corsets are put on, 
the compression of them into a smaller space, not only prevents the admission 
of air and blood into contact, but it prevents the circulation of the nutrient 
blood into the very substance of the organs. Hence, according to the uni- 
versal law of the animal economy, that a free and perfect circulation of blood 
into every part, is indispensable to the preservation of its vitality, and the pre- 
vention of its mortification, this course of compression is extremely favom- 
ble to the lodgment of morbific obstructions, and the production of inflam- 
mation, tubercle, etc. 

In the light of these facts, is it any wonder that bronchitis and consump- 
tion are so prevalent in the land ? 
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But the objector will saj that the corset wearers are DOt the only cues that 
die of bronchitis or consumption. I answer, a close vest, waistband, coat, 
•to., are cousins german to corsets, and entitled to a great share of the credit 
of premature deaths among the sterner sex. 

The Liver, — I have just proved that a full development of every organ, 
mad a free circulation in it, are indispensable to its healthy action. But the 
compression of the chest and abdomen, by corsets, close waistbands, vests 
and coats, prevents the growth and proper action of the liver, as much as it 
does those of tho lungs. This organ lying in the middle of the body, is 
directly encompassed by those abominable compresses, its circulation is im- 
peded, and morbific agents are lodged in it. The extra effort of the organ to 
remove obstructions, produces "pain in the side," and the fruitlessness of 
that effort is denominated "liver complaint;'' medicines are given to force 
the liver to an action which it would produce and continue of itself, were it 
not prevented by artificial restrictions. Do you doubt the truth of these 
assertions ? Ask your old grandmothers, who were so unfortunate as to have 
grown up before the refined fashion of lacing was known, and the women 
who labor in the field in Europe and America, what they think of the " liver 
complaint," and you will be satisfied that it is quite an artificial disease, that 
may be acquired or prevented at pleasure, but which, having its foundation 
most commonly in deficiency of development, is not very easily cured. 

Again I ask, is it wonderful that feeble constitutions and frequent sickness 
ahould follow the wearing of corsets ? 

The Diaphragm, — There is no organ of the system that is more perma- 
nently injured by compression by corsets, etc., during its growth, than the 
diaphragm. By the compression of the small ribs together, and of the ster- 
num or breast bono, toward the spine, the space intended for the occupancy 
of the diaphragm is greatly diminished, so that the radial fibers of this organ 
are relieved from the necessity of growing to their full length. Being 
bounded at the extremities by the unyielding corsets, they are never put to 
the stretch by any exercise of the body, nor even by the extension of the 
chest or the stomach within. Consequently they grow thick, strong and 
short, 80 as to admit of very little contraction and extension or of ascent and 
descent in respiration. If, therefore, tho lungs were well formed, this con- 
tracted state of the diaphragm would not admit of an extension of the chest 
to a capacity sufficient to inflate their cells with air, or fill their arteries with 
blood. And if neither of these can be eti'ected, it is not difficult to perceive 
that great mischief must be done to the general economy, by the contraction 
of the diaphragm. The abdominal muscles also suffer similar contractions, 
from the same causes. When the body is fully grown, and all these contrac- 
tions become permanent, it is almost impossible to overcomo them. Vapor- 
baths and lobelia, however, sometimes accomplish the work. 

Bespiration — The Stomach and Intestines, — One of the most important 
objects of respiration, is the motion which is given to the stomach and upper 
intestines, by the contraction and relaxation, and consequent descent and 
ascent of the diaphragm, to which they are attached. In tho act of inspira- 
tion, the diaphragm is brought down nearly to a plane; in expiration it 
ascends high into the chest, and thus produces a regular motion of the stom- 
ach, which is found by experiment, to be very essential to the digestion of 
food. But the constant contraction of the diaphragm to its smallest dimen- 
sions, prevents either further contraction or greater expansion, and of course 
the ascent and descent of the stomach on expiration and inspiration. Here is 
another mode of obstructing the free action of the vital organs, which is a 
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fruitful source of indigestion, misery and death. The lower parts of the 
chest not being permitted to expand, persons guilty of the sin of obstmctiBg 
its action may be known by their breathing at the top of the chest, chiefly 
elevating the clavicle and upper ribs, instead of expanding the whole cheat 
and abdomen, as is done in a well grown, unobstructed and healthy bodv. 
Such persons are very quickly exhausted by rapid exercise. They tremble 
with weakness at the knees and other joints, pant, and palpitate at the hearty 
flush at the face, and experience fullness in the head, sometimes vertigo, eto. 
But further : 

Pelvic Viscera, — The artificial reduction of the cavity of Uie body by bind- 
ing ligatures around its middle, forces the bowels upon that portion of tiie 
peritoneum that forms the base of the abdomen, and produces displacement 
of those organs, derangement of their functions, and much sickness and anf- 
fering. It also produces pressure upon the nerves and blood-vessels of the 
lower limbs, obstructing the sensation and circulation of those parts ; henot 
numbness, dropsical swelling of the legs and feet 

Summary, — Though I have only glanced at the blessings of Corsets ^ Cki.« 
1 have clearly shown that they prevent digestion and absorption, by checking 
the motions of the stomach, liver, pancreas, etc.; circulation to the lungs, by 
collapsing the extremities of the pulmonary arteries ; vitalization of the littN 
chyle that is formed, by excluding the air from the bronchial cells, and finally* 
nourishment of the whole system, by returning imperfectly vitalized blood to 
the lungs to be sent to every part and organ that composes it. This is a 
series of mischiefs that act upon the constitution, so much in the manner of 
compound interest upon the pecuniary capital of the borrower, that, so far 
from being surprised that so many persons are carried prematurely to the 
grave by this most injurious of all fashions and follies, the wonder should be 
that any who follow it to any considerable extent, escape very early destruc- 
tion. Still, 80 determined seem its votaries to follow it at all hazards, that 
many physiologists despair of any correction of the evil. I am of a dififerent 
opinion. I do not believe that the best portion of creation, first in every 
work of reform, will so ruin themselves with their eyes open. ** Truth is 
mighty and will prevail," and that too, more rapidly and extensively over 
women than men. The fault has been that they who know these evils, have 
not been faithful to their obligations, to make them known. Let but half the 
truth on this subject be proclaimed in the ears of the party most concerned, 
and the refoim, compared with that with which men leave off their sling and 
toddy, their quid and cigar, will be as the swallow's trackless flight, beside the 
snail's polluted path. 

Since writing the above, I have been extremely happy to find, in a veiT 
interesting work entitled the " Lady's Annual Register, by Caroline Qilman, 
a full sanction to the sentiments I have expressed, both as to the injuries of 
lacing, and the fact that ladies will be the first to abandon this vice, when 
they become acquainted with the evils that result from the practice. I copy 
the excellent verses on the subject, and respectfully advise all concerned lo 
commit them to memory : 

CROSS QUESTIONS. 

OEOIOATED TO THE LITTLE WAISTED LADT. 

Why do the ladies lace? ah I why 

Indulge that graceless vice; 
And make their forms deformitj-^ 

Their lives a sacrifice ? 
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Why scare sweet health from out her home 

llie roses from each face? 
Why haste their journey to the tomb ? 



'ny n 
Why 



do youDg ladies hice ? 



Why do the ffirls tight lace ? Why wear 
Straight jacKets! — Are they mad? 

Is it for the " disHn^ue" air? 
Pray, who can't squeeze and pad ? 

Tis very cheap — such "stay," or staff- 
It costs each wench (not meagre) 

Just nxty-ttjD9 cents and a half, 

To sport the " Uui French figurer 

Why do the g^rls tight lace? They scorn 

A corset-wearing dandy : 
Are stays less wron^ by women worn? 

The odds 'twixt gm and brandy I 
Both kill the body — soil the soul. 

Its priceless charms efface ; 
Cond9 kill more than alcohol! 

Why do young ladies lace ? 

Why do young ladies lace ? Why screw 

l^iiemselves to bone and skin — 
Their outward waigta make strange to view 

A desert toatle within ? 
Why squeeze their hips to awkward humps. 

Their bosoms out or place — 
Q'heir shoulders sauare and hi^h ; (the gumps !) 

Why do the girts tight lace 7 

Why do the girls tip^ht lace— and crush 

Ijieir lungs to this no size? 
All artifice should make them blush 

If caught ; yet men have eyes I 
Roiige ! corsets I stuffing I — ^beauties grand ; 

Man wears his Maker's face! 
Was woman form'd by other hand. 

That she should dare to lace I 

Why do the j^irls all lace? Not aU; 

I see true rorms pass by ; 
Free, graceful, blytne, symmetrical— 

"Nature's nobility!" 
They worship not the tawdry queen 

Of Fashion — (ever base I) 
Foes to the frivolous, false and mean — 

True Ladies dont tight lace ! 

Philadelphia, July, 1838. Oboaus. 

38. — ^The Kervoas System. 

On dividing the skull, neck and spinal marrow into right and left halves, 
it will be perceived that the brain consists of two portions ; one large, above 
and before, called the cerebrum ; and one small, beneath and behind, called 
the cerebellum. They are separated from each other by a fold of the dura 
mater, called the tentorium. It will be observed that each side is a counterpart 
of the other ; that, from the cerebrum, proceed down the anterior of the cord 
of the ne<^'k and spine, two columns of nervous matter, and that, from the 
cerebellum proceed two other columns down the posterior side of the cord. 
All these descend from the head to the sacrum, dispersing themselves as they 
gO| in branches to the right and left, and at the bottom. Between these 
6 
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columns, on each side, and near the head of the spinal cord, called the me- 
dulla oblongata, will be seen another pair of nervous columns or tracks ex- 
tending into the lower part of the cord and dispersing themselves like the 
others, in branches and twigs into the system. 

By a great number and variety of experiments upon living animals, Dr. 
Bell and others have proved, beyond dispute, that the nerves of the anterior 
columns are distributed to all the voluntary muscles, and designed to produce 
voluntary motion ; that those of the posterior columns are distributed to all 
the sensitive tissues and designed to convey to the brain all the impressions 
derived from the presence of external objects. These two arrangements are 
styled the nervous system of external relation. 

By similar experiments, it has been determined that the two lateral columns 
of nervous matter are distributed to all the muscles employed in expanding 
the chest and abdomen in breathing and are hence callea respiratory nerves, 
or nerves of respiration. 

Cut the anterior columns in a living animal, and all voluntary motion 
ceases, while it breathes and feels ; cut the posterior columns, and sense is 
gone; motion continues without any direction. Cut the lateral columns; 
respiration ceases and the animal instantly expires. 

By carefully removing the bones of the spine from the cord that they in- 
close, it will DC seen that each of the above pairs of columns sends out, to 
the right and left, twigs or tracks of nervous matter to different parts of 
the body. Those twigs that proceed from the posterior column, have, near 
their roots, little knots called ganglions, after which they are united in a 
common sheath with twigs from the anterior column. With these they pro- 
ceed until they come to the places proper for distribution, when they separate, 
and the former are distributed among the sensitive tissues, the latter among 
the motive. These double twigs of nerves from each side of the spinal cord, 
are called pairs of nerves. 

Again, seated principally among the abdominal and thoracic viscera, you 
will perceive large quantities of nervous matter, having only slight connec- 
tions with the sensitive and motive nerves before mentioned. This system 
has many knotty appearances, formed by the unions and distributions of many 
fibers and bundles of fibers, which are again distributed to different parts. 
These combinations, intersections or distributions are called plexuses, and 
the whole structure is called the splanchnic or sympathetic ner\e. It presides 
over all the digestive, absorptive, circulatory and secretive organizations. 

The subdivisions of nervous cords do not resemble the branches of a tree 
in beinj parts of a solid trunk of nervous matter, but each ultimate subdi- 
vision IS, through its whole track, from origin to distribution, root to point, 
independent both in structure and action, of every other that tikes the same 
course, except that it may be bound in a part of its track, in the same bundle 
with others, and these fibers may be accumulated like the fibrils of the silk- 
worm, until they make threads of various sizes even to the columns of the 
spinal cord, and the convolutions of the brain itself. 

Lastly, within the cavity of the cranium, we have, in the anterior convolu- 
tions, what are called the perceptive and reflective nerves ; in the superior 
and lateral, we have the moral, and in the posterior the afifective, all which I 
denominate the intellectual and affective nerves. Through these systems of 
nerves the vital force governs all the actions of the body. 

To recapitulate, then, we have five distinct systems of nerves : 

1. The SENSITIVE, proceeding from the nose, the eye, the ear, the tongue 
and all the tissues endowed with feeling, and conveying impulses to the top 
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of the medulla oblongata which is called thb center of psRCXPTioif, and 
thence to the convolutions of the cerebellum. These nerves make us ac- 
quainted with all external objects. They are the media through which we 
get all OVLT primary information— our knowledge of things and actions. 

2. The MOTIVE, proceeding from the aame center of perception, and dis- 
tribatin^ themselves over all the voluntary muscles and the convolutions of 
the cerebrum, directing their actions to the pursuit of good and the avoidance 
of evil. These and these alone are under the direct and entire control of the 
will; therefore, for our actions and them alone are we entirely responsi- 
ble. We are responsible for our perceptions and our faith, only so far as 
oar actions can present the objects of perception and faith in their true 
character before us. 

3. The RESPiRATORT, passing down the sides of the spinal column and dis- 
tributed to the respiratory muscles. These are under the control of the will 
only through the superior power of the motive nerves to move or to quiet the 
ttructures to which they are distributed. 

4. The SPLANCHNIC or sympathetic nerve, lying mainly in the cavities of 
the chest, abdomen and pelvis, and distributed to all the organs of digestion^ 
absorption, circulation and secretion. By some it is doubted whether even 
this system of nerves is distributed to the absorbents, as the lacteals, the lym- 
phatics and the venous radicles, such distribution being rather inferred than 
discovered, and certainly demonstrated. They are often called nutritive nerves 
or nerves of nutrition. It is supposed that they receive the governing power 
of their sympathies from the cerebellum, which, it is said by phrenologists, 
controls the affective organs, particularly those of generation. 

The perceptive and reflective ; the intellectual and the moral nerves. — In the 
anterior and superior portions of the cranium or skull, are convolutions of 
nervous matter whose office is to perceive, reason and decide ; and to dictate 
action to all others. These I call the intellectual and moral nerves. These 
five nervous structures or organizations, constitute the nervous system ; for, 
though they perform offices so different, they have a final connection at the 
center of perception directly between the ears — the head of the medulla ob- 
longata, the crura or roots of the cerebrum and cerebellum, a point at which 
all sensation centers and from which all voluntary motion proceeds: 

Remarks. — It has long been a subject of inquiry what is the modus ope- 
randi of nervous action? Some have supposed that the nerves are solid 
cords that vibrate, like the strings of a musical instrument? others that they 
are sheaths containing a subtle fluid that darts through them as electricity 
does through metallic wires; others that the motion is ''undulatory," an ex- 
pression which they have not yet explained. Others suppose the motion is 
that of electricity itself. My own opinion is, that it is based on the principle 
of elasticity. It is well known that, if any number of ivory balls be sus- 
pended in contact and in a direct horizontal line, and a blow be struck on the 
first in the direction of all the rest, all remain at rest, except so many at the 
other end as exactly equal the momentum of the blow. Ihese fly off from 
the rest. If the blow be equal to one ball, only one ball flies ofl*. Now it 
would be the same if the balls were confined in a tube, were the tube ever so 
crooked, as is proved by the hydrostatic balance of fluids in crooked water 
pipes. 

I believe that the nerves are sheaths filled with extremely elastic globules 
of matter, and that the impressions or momentums communicated to one end 
are transferred to the other, not by the locomotion of the whole globule, but 
by the elastic spring of its center, while its sides remain in permanent con- 
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tact ¥rith the sheath that incloses it. If the impression be made on anj of 
the intermediate globules, the result is the same. It is remarkable thai;, in 
whatever part of the nerve the impression is made, the effect produced is re* 
ferred always to the extremity. A knowledge of the origin, direction and 
termination of the nerves, and the connection of the hve different systems, is 
important, as it enables us more certainly to ascertain the seat and character 
of disease. 

From this division of nervous structure and function, we learn how, ac* 
cording to the teaching of observation and experience, some of the depart* 
ments, as the respiratory can be in motion and at rest, at very short intervals, 
periods ordinarily incapable of being protracted more than from thirty seconds 
to three minutes ; how the digestive portions of the splanchnic nerves may 
and should rest for hours ; how some of the secretive may rest indefinitely ; 
how the motive must often rest for short intervals, and have constant rest, as 
in sleep, for nearly one third of the time ; how the perceptive nerves are not 
and can not be deprived of a due proportion of rest ; and, finally, that the 
common notion that the mind is always active, or in the common phrase, that 
we are always thinking, even when awake, is erroneous. 

Sleep is entire rest of the intellectual, the sensitive and the motive nerret. 

Dreaming is partial rest of these systems. Strange images are brought to 
the mind of the dreamer by the irregular and alternate actions of different 
fibers of these structures, as discords in music are produced by the irregular 
unions of proper sounds ; and fancy-pieces in painting by the union of chosen 
portions of various and numerous scenes. Permanent cessations of vitality in 
the sensitive nerves, constitute the disease termed blindness, deafness, numb- 
ness, etc. Their irregular actions during our wakeful hours, constitute de- 
lirium, etc. Inaction of the motive nerves constitutes that species of paralysis 
or palsy termed paraplegia, hemiplegia, etc. 

39.— The Skill. 

The external covering of the body, is called the skin. It is composed of a 
thin, pellucid, outer coat called the cutis or cuticle ; a deeper seated, colored 
coat, called rete roucosum, and a still deeper, thick and strong coat called 
cutis vera, or true skin. To these, some add a distinct nervous coat, which 
is rather a ramification of nerves through them all, and also a cellular, which 
I consider a mera fibrous attachment to the substance beneath. In a practi- 
cal point of view, the whole skin may be considered a dense, strong networic, 
composed of the extremities of arterial capillaries, the ducts of sebaceous fol- 
licles, of venus radicles, and, at least, three sets of nervous fibers, the sensi- 
tive, the motive and the splanchnic, bound together by cellular substance, 
and covered by the cutis. The fact that the skin is a network, through 
which exhalations constantly take place, from the arterial capillaries, and se- 
baceous follicles ; that so much material, good or bad, may be absorbed by 
venous radicles, and that so powerful an influence may be produced upon the 
whole system through its nervous tissue, shows how the derangement of any 
of its functions is sure to produce disease ; and that the knowledge of these 
functions, and of the means and modes of their restoration, is of paramount 
, importance in its prevention and cure. I va^y almost say: keep the skin 
clean and active, and do not eat nor drink too much, nor of that which is 
injurious, and you will seldom if ever be sick. And I may quite say that 
the vapor-bath is the best of all means for this purpose. 
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40. — ^HncoiiB Membrane. 

The skin above mentioned, is folded into all the external orifices of the 
body, as the mouth, eyes, nose, ears, lungs, stomach, intestines, bladder, etc., 
in fact, into every cavity that has a direct communication with the external 
turface ; but here, not being so much exposed to the action of external 
M^nts, it has no need of the cutis, nor of the pigment in the rete mucosum. 
Of course its external covering is very soft and pliant. It has also a mus- 
cular coat and cellular connection, like those of the superficial integument. 
Ito structure of arterial capillaries, mucous follicles, glandular ducts, venous 
imdicles and nervous projections, is also similar to that o( the skin, and merits 
the same physiological remarks. Its most extensive surfaces are those of the 
lungs and the intestinal or alvine canal, the former of which is supposed to be 
greater than that of the whole external surface of the body. 

The healthy or physiological office or function, of this membrane, is to 
fnmish from the blood, a fluid called mucus to lubricate its own surface, and 
protect it from the action of materials taken into the system. The mucous 
membrane and the external surface of the body, seem to be a counterpart of 
each other. Anatomists describe it as "a mere folding or doublature of the 
skin, desired to perform nearly the same offices.'' If the action of one is 
mppressed, the other immediately commences the performance of its office ; 
thus a cold, which closes the skin, immediately stops the perspiration which 
is now forced through the mucous membrane, producing inordinate discharges 
at the nose, eyes, lungs, bowels, etc. ; hence, if commenced immediately, 
the relaxation of the skin and the restoration of its function, is all-sufficient 
to cure these forms or disease. So, when great derangements of the mucous 
membrane exist, an excessive and debilitating perspiration succeeds, and the 
leversion of this, is the cure of the disease. 

41. — Serous Membranes. 

Besides the external covering of the body, and the mucous membranes of 
the internal cavities that communicate with the external surface, there are 
other smooth lining membranes, as the pleura, peritoneum, etc., that have no 
direct communication with either the internal or the external surface, but 
seem to be a sort of intermediate division between them. 

These membranes are liberally distributed in all parts of the system, lining 
muscles, tendons and tendinous sheaths, the ends of movable bones, the coats 
of blood-vessels, nerves, etc., in fine, wherever there is need of the protection 
of parts against injuries from friction. They secrete from the blood, a glairy 
fluid called serum, for the purpose of affording this protection. The exces- 
sive discharge of fluids into the cavities lined by these membranes, constitutes 
the forms of dropsy called hydrocephalus, hydrothorax, ascites, synovitis, etc. 



PRINCIPLES OF VITALITY. 

L — ^The Haman SyBtem, 

As we have seen, consists of bones, cartilages, ligaments, muscles, tendons, 
cysts, sacs or bags, tubes, glands, nerves, adipose or fatty matter, mem- 
branes, etc. 

These are all composed of a few elementary principles, chiefly carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, lime, phosphorus, etc., (see Organic Chemistry), 
which are formed, first into molecules or animal elements, next into tissues 
and then into the various organs of the system, as described in the prerioiis 
propositions, and more minutely in the various text-books of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

Various and curious have been the notions entertained by philosophers, 
respecting the nature and character of the mysterious agent which combines 
these elements into the several organs of the body, which arranges these 
organs in due proportion into an entire system, and finally directs that system 
in all its operations, for good or for evil, from its completion to its dissola- 
tion. My convictions on this subject are expressed in the remarks on organio 
chemistry. 

2.— Life. 

The various elements of the animal frame, are formed into mo1ecalea» 
tissues, organs and a system ; and this system is made to exhibit all viUl 
phenomena, by the action of a specific principle or motive power existing 
in, and acting through a previous organization, which power has been called 
by various names, as nature, archeus, ens, vis vitae or life. 

That the above proposition is true, is proved by the fact that it satisfac- 
torily explains all the phenomena inseparably connected with the living state, 
and proceeding from it. For example : 

So far as we know, all living bodies proceed from a previously existing 
seed, f;gg or vital secretion, in which is involved the formative and identify- 
ing power, and which has proceeded from, or still exists in, a similar species, 
whether animal or vegetable. 

If corn be planted and nurtured under proper circumstances, corn will be 
the product, and nothing else than corn. 

If eggs be placed in proper circumstances, we expect that chickens will 
be hatched, and should be much astonished to find that the eggs of fowls 
had produced a progeny of serpents. 

And so, from the intercommunication of animals of various species, we 
expect the respective progenies, and we are not disappointed. 

Finally, the fact that, though the same elementary materials are equally 
adapted to the formation of an infinite number and variety of plants and 
animals ; yet the seed of each species possesses the power to mold these 
same elements in such a manner as to preserve the identity, the capacities 
and powers of that from which itself was derived, is an unanswerable demon* 
stration of the truth of the proposition. 

Objection 1. — It has been supposed that new species of plants and animals 

are continually rising into being. Of this supposition we have no certain 

proof. Who is wise enough to declare that there is not on the earth, nor 

ever was, at any time since the world began, a species of plant or animal 

86 
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Bimilar to some one lately discovered by civilized men ? But, suppose it 
irere true, it would not prove that the motive power that constructed them 
mnd presides in them, did not exist previously to their formation, while of this 
we are always sure, that, if the seed or the egg have lost its vivifying prin- 
ciple or motive power, it matters not how perfect its structure, how careful 
its preservation or how favorable the circumstances for its development, no 
plant or animal will be produced from it. 

ObfecHan 2. — It is said that nothing can be detected in the organized body, 
but the organs themselves ; of course we have no knowledge of the existence 
of any thing else. 

Ansufer. — Motion, or the operation of all the functions, is detected in the 
organized body ; and yet motion is neither an organ nor a part of an organ. 
For all the organs in all their parts, are seen in the lifeless body. Now it 
were as un philosophical to suppose that motion exists without a motive power, 
as that any organ should exist without a formation of it — as that com should 
grow where none was planted, or chickens be hatched where no eggs were laid. 

OhjectUm 3. — It is said that, as the dead body possesses all the organs of 
tbe living, we have no proof that any thing has left it. 

Answer. — The living body possesses no other organs indeed, than the 
dead ; but it involves a power to move those organs and preserve tliem from 
the action of inorganic agencies, that is, from decomposition or putrefaction. 
This power the dead body has certainly lost. That this power is not an object 
of iense^ is no proof of its non-existence — it only proves that it does not 
mnswer the definition of matter, and should therefore have another name ; as, 
spirit, mind, or life. (See Chemistry.) 

Those who have been compelled to admit that life is something else than 
organization, have attributed it to, 

1. OxvosN. — But oxygen is a substance, not a motive power. It is no 
more life, than it is a bone or a muscle. But if it were, it could be life to 
only one species of organized beings ; — what then were the life of all the 
rest? Again, if oxygen were life, I should expect as one result, whenever I 
decompose a drop of water, to see swarms of organized beings, of all sorts 
and sizes, spring up before mo like the creatures of every kind that issued 
from the door of Noah's ark when it was first opened on Mount Ararat. 

Others have supposed the motive power of the organs to be 

2. Elsctrictty. — To this there is the same objection as to oxygen. It could 
constitute the life of but one species, and must be continually generating such 
species, whenever and wherever it might be brought into contact with the 
proper materials. If this were the vital principle, the experimenter would be 
m danger every moment of being devoured by •* fiery flying serpents." 

Again — it is supposed by many that 

3. Heat is Life. — To this there is the same objection as to oxygen and 
electricity ; and many other objections, even stronger than those, may be 
made. If it were true, we might expect to find abundance of life on the 
burning sands of Africa; and we should never expect to see life destroyed by 
fire, or find it existing amid the eternal frosts of a climate always below the 
freezing point. 

4. But, it is added, there must always be a due proportion of heat with 
air, earth and water, and all these must be combined in an organized 
body. Then we might expect that, when an organized body were con- 
fined in a room of the required temperature, etc., it must necessarily 
continue alive, if alive when deposited ; or it must even revive, if 
deposited there in a lifeless state. Suppose, however, that a certain grade of 
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beat were life, what were that grade ? Many animals, as fishes, reptOei; 
some fowls, and multitudes of insects, are alive, when all the fluids of their 
bodies are frozen ; while others, as aligalors and various reptiles and quadru- 
peds, can endure a degree of heat that would almost roast a man. Mao him- 
self, in health, can comfortably endure a wide range of heat, even from 
more than twenty degrees below xero to more than one hundred degrees 
above it. But, when sick, he is sometimes too hot and sometimes too cold 
in the temperature the most agreeable to himself when well. If heat is life, 
we ought not to be sick or uncomfortable in fever, nor should we ever be 
burned to death. But, suppose it were admitted that heat is life, when oom- 
bined, in due proportion with an organized body, a question still arises, 
what power first organized the body ? Can heat, out of carbon, oxygei^ 
hydrogen, nitrogen, phosphorus, lime, and a few other substances, organin 
one animal frame, much less the innumerable multitude of animal frames thai 
people the earth, the air, and the watera ? 

5. The Eog Argument. — But, say some, heat gives life in the hatching of 
eggs. I answer, heat will never hatch a rotten egg, or one that has lost its 
life. Nor will it cause a dead grain, seed or root to grow. The vital power 
must be there, or no art or circumstance can cause it to rise and shoot forth 
into a plant. 

6. But " heat is indispensable to life." So are food, air, and water; there* 
fore, the latter are as much life as the former. The fact is, that animal heat» 
so far from being the principle of life — the motive power of the animal frame, 
is only one of the developments of the motions of that frame, and in a degree 
nearly proportionate to the degree of its motions. Both the want and the 
excess of it are uncomfortable to the body, and destructive to life. 

7. But, ** Life is the result of oroanization.'' — Indeed 1 Then, I ask, 
what is it that first arranges inorganic elements into animal molecules, these 
into organs, and the organs into a system ? Why is it that the organization 
does not always continue this result ? Why is it that the organic elements or 
molecules are as certainly alive as the most perfect figure ? Why may an 
animal be killed by a means that does not disorganize any portion of his system ; 
as, electricity, prussic acid, sudden joy or grief? 

To those philosophers who can not admit that thei'e is, in the human body, 
any thing that is not either organization itself, or an effect of organization, 
because they can not touch, taste, hear, see, or smell it, I would say, for the 
same reasons they ought to deny the existence of an idea, of memory, or any 
emotion of the mind, none of which can they know by their senses. Such 
things can be known by no other means than their effects. 

They should, also, for the same reason, deny the existence of chemical 
affinity, gravitation, and, in fact, every other purely motive power. The 
existence of these is not cognizable by any of the senses. 

Neither is the existence of an atom of matter cognizable by any of the 
senses. We believe that there is such a thing as an ultimate atom of gold, 
silver, iron, etc., but why do we believe it? We have never seen, felt it, 
etc. By the accumulation of these atoms, they become visible ; so, by the 
action of the motive powers, as gravity, electricity, their presence becomes 
cognizable to the senses. The motive powers are as certainly detected and 
distinguished by experience of their operations, as are the substances which 
they move by the senses. The distinction between the effects of digestion 
and fermentation or putrefaction, renders it as certain that the digestive force 
is not chemical affinity, as the difference in color, weight, and malleability 
eC silver from gold proves that silver is not gold, nor gold silver. 
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Ko DiFRRXNCx IN LiYSs. — Bttt there are some who adroit that life is some- 
what difierent from chemical affinity, yet are still unwilling to admit that 
there is any difference between the life of man and that of other animals. 
Of these I ask, why, then, is not man a horse, a dog, or a cat ? Why is he 
uniformly man ? There is no apparent difference between the elementary 
materiaht that compose the bodies of different animals ; a bone, a muscle, a 
nerve from one is very like, in element, the same organ from another. But 
the form, arrangement, adaptation and use are so widely different, that the 
different animals are never mistaken for each other. So of the motive powers 
which constitute their lives. They are distinguished, first, by the fact, that 
they organize different structures ; second, by the different uses they make of 
them. 

Between the vegetable and the animal kingdoms, there is, among others, 
this wide distinction, that the latter are either endowed with locomotion, and 
the choice of food, labor and rest ; or so situated, as the oyster upon the 
rocks, that the food is brought within their reach by the medium in which 
they dwell ; while the former is confined to the earth, and derives from it, 
directly or indirectly, its principal nutrition. Between man and beast there 
is this broad distinction, that the knowledge of the latter is confined altogether 
to his own experience. He can derive no advantage from the experience of 
bis forefathers, nor can he divine what shall come after him. But man looks 
back, through the long vista of ages, to the point when himself and all other 
animals began to be ; the point from which every living thing has been 
multiplied to its present number, and improved to its present condition, in 
geometrical progression , and he casts his eye, forward and upward, to the 
final consummation of universal perfection, with a surety of prophesy that 
falls little short of absolute demonstration. Fired with these perceptions, and 
with a holy ambition of which the brute, from his nature, must forever be 
incapable, he seizes the lamp of the past to light his pathway into the future, 
and presses toward the mark with a zeal and a success which well become and 
highly honor a being of his destiny, and only such a being. These properties 
or attributes, whatever you may please to call them, do as certainly and 
definitely distinguish the vital principle of man from that of all other animals, 
as the properties of specific gravity, color, malleability, etc., distinguish the 
different metals from each other. I therefore consider the proposition as 
clearly demonstrated, to the mind of every man who is capable of appreciating 
evidence, as are the problems of Euclid in the science of geometry. 

Properties of the Tissues. — The tissues which have been described 
as the foundations of the various organs of the body, are endowed by this 
Tital force, with certain properties or capabilities of use, called irritabUUy^ 
earUractUityt cind sensation. 

Contraction — Iruit ability — Irritation. — Out a piece of the lean flesh 
of animal lately killed, across the grain or fibers, and those fibers immediately 
shorten and leave a fissure. The same is seen when, by accident, the living 
flesh is cut across the grain. So, when any irritating substance or stimulus 
18 applied to these living fibers, they are inclined to contract in the same way, 
and bend the limb, or move the flesh or skin, to which their ends are 
attached. This disposition to contract is called irriiabiliiy or contractility. 
The act of applying the stimulus, is called irritation, and the recession of the 
fibers is called contraction. 

Sensibilitt — Sensation — Perception — Idea. — The power of receiv- 
ing pleasure or pain from contact with any substance, is called sensibility, 
and the feeling which we experience from such contact, is called sensation 
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The impressing of ihd mind br iie conactonmies of its contiet, is called 
ptrreptiam, and die image made on ciie mind br chat iflBpression, is called 
an idea. The piace ot ^sensibiiiij and sensaixoa. is wheierer the irritated 
nerre is dLstriboLed : liiac of pen.'epuun and idea is cfae brain, directlj between 
the tsars, a poinc «!alied tAtf L*entBr of peneptiom. There are other centers 
of perception ft>r the tnctfrniii onpn;K calltsd organic eenterSy as the gang- 
liona of the lungs, stomach » lirer. eu. 

The bones, scrictly speaking, are neither irritable nor sensible. All the 
*^ pains in the bunesi" ot* whieii the word oompLtin. most be referred to the 
scractnre snrruandini; or penecranny: these nerroos stroctnresw 

VrrAL AjmsTrr. — The v:onaec:iun between the living principle or motire 
pow^r and the elements, tissues and or^s of the animal t'rame, or, in other 
words, the attraction it has for the ^lemencsof i;he bodj. I call txt^l AFFinrr, 
to di:itinguish it from chemical adinlcY. mechanical agency, etc.; and I 
deem it a point unquestionable, tiia: tcs stren^^h is always proporliouate to 
the purity and excellence sjt the maceriaU of which the organisation is com- 
poeed. and the OiTonble circumstances under wbich it is preserred. For 
example, a child bom of healihy pansn^s is far more likely to live than one 
b*^m of iit:kly ; and a child propehy fed. clothed, exercised, disciplined, and 
preserved ag&inst impn.^per exposure and uareastmable or hurtful medication, 
IS far more likel? to live and be healths . than one not so treated, other 
circuoutaaces being equal. 
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Though there is no part of the body which is not. in a state of health, 
perf»:';;Iy alive, yet different or.^ans niaa::V;s5 very different degrees of vital 
action, or irriiability and sea:3ibiliuy. 

Of the el<=:men:;iry tissues, the bones. :he car::!;iges« the ligaments, the 
tendons. e:c., exhibic verv I;:sle sensibiliiv or irristbilitv. The serous 
membrari*::* ar^i not verv ex citable, unless chev are i a flamed. The mucous 
membranes can bear some irric:i:ion wichouu suiferiog pain, or exhibit- 
ing male rial disturbance. Sr^me parts of the skic, as che heel of the 
band and foo:, are not ea-silv inflamed bv irr:u:ton. Bv far the most excitable 
portion of the animal frame is the nervous system. But even here, vitality, 
or more properly senuiion and moiion, seem very unequally manifested. 
Slight disturbances of the respiratory ani the splanchnic or sympathetic 
apparatus, are .scarcely peroepiible to the senses, while the most obvious 
manifeftlations of vi:al;:y are in the sensiiive and mo:ive nerves. 

Illuilrationt. — A sound e:j:;j ia as really alive as a grown chicken, but the 
motion, if any th<^r'; be in it, is so circumscribed that it can not be perceived. 
So a bono, a cartilage, a tendon, etc., are not the less cerLainly alive, because 
thf-y manifest no couniderable motion. The serous membranes are not often 
subjected to any high degree of irritation. The mucous membrane of the 
alvine canal i» destined Ut endure much irritation, and often compelled to 
endure so much more than it should, that it loses its susceptibility to excite- 
ment, and then it is ft;iid to be .v^av^ned, acclimated, etc. The skin, also, by 
long custom, an in going bare^^^^ted, can endure much more irritation than 
Other parts of the body, without serious disturbance of its proper functions. 

4.— The Healthy or Physiological State. 

Whan all the diflVinjnt tisHu^s and organs of the body are sound, unob- 
gnoltd, and unwearied, the living principle has free action through each 
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aod erery one, according to the degree that it was designed to sustain or mani- 
fest This proper condition of the system is termed heakh or the physio- 
logical state. 

6.— Equilibrium of Vital Action. 

When all the yarious organs of the body are in the physiological or healthy 
condition, there is a certain graduated balance of action amon^ them ; that 
18, the various absorbents take up, each just about so much fluid as is neces- 
aanr for the purposes of the organs to which they minister; the secernents 
elaborate from the blood just such and about so much fluid as may be wanted 
respectively ; the ezcernents discharge from the body every substance that 
has become useless for the purposes of vitality ; the muscles perform their 
motions with ease ; the chest expands and the heart beats freely ; the diges- 
tive and nutritive operations are fully, freely, and perfectly performed ; the 
saliva, the mucus, the gastric juice, the bile, the pancreas, the serum, the 
aynovia, the tears, the urine, the sebaceous fluids, the perspiration, etc., are 
easily and freely discharged as nature requires. No organ of the body is in 
aoch a condition that it can not perform its duty in these respects, and in 
every respect for which its nature is designed ; and the five divisions of the 
nervous system, each and all perform their appropriate offices. If no obsUi- 
de were to impede any of these operations, from the beginning to the end of 
organic existence, the animal frame would continue sound and healthy, and 
death would take place only when the vital machinery were worn out. The 
period necessary for the accomplishment of this object is called 

6.— The Term of Li&. 

It is a universal law of nature, that friction tends to the wsste and destruc- 
tion of all bodies which are subject to its influence, and that the rapidity of 
this waste is always proportionate to the quantity of friction in the body. 

Illustrations. — The precious gem, relatively fixed, and excluded in the 
earth from friction, by the unmolested power of gravitation, will probably 
continue as it is, until " the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds." The 
pebble, rolled in the vortex of a whirlpool, is constantly losing, however 
slowly, material from its external surface, and will, sooner or later, be entirely 
wasted by comminution. But the machine of a thousand pivots, a million 
of cogs and slides, is far more rapidly tending to destruction ; and who does 
not know that the more rapidly its wheels revolve, the less number of turns 
will be requisite to perfect its total destruction ? In the view of these facts 
and this reasoning, which no thinking man will dispute, what machine on the 
earth is so liable to speedy destruction as the animal frame ? What other 
machinery in nature possesses such a number, fineness, and activity of ele- 
ments, and, of course, so much friction in so small a compass ? But for the 
relief it obtains against friction, from the substances eaten and drunken, this 
wonderful machine, that frequently lasts a century, would be ruined in from two 
to four weeks. This is no picture of a crazy imagination. On the contrary, 
no proposition in physiology is more clearly established by fact. Every one 
knows that those beasts or men that are subjected to the greatest hardsliip, 
exposure, and privations, ''grow old" faster than others not so subjected; 
and, if they do not die much sooner, their continuance is ascribed to their 
better constitutions, which overcome the obstacles under which others would 
have sunken ; and it is admitted, on all hands, that they would have lived 
longer with less excess. 
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But some will object that, if we would live long, we must stop M tlie 
friction that is under our control. I answer, reptiles have been in that stato 
thousands of years, tohen buried in rocks, but of what use to themselyes or 
others were they in that condition ? The enjoyment and usefulness of the 
animal frame are made to consist in its motions, particularly the motions of 
external relation ; therefore, an important question is, how many of tfaeee 
motions can be allowed, without abridging or destroying the happiness and 
usefulness they were designed to produce ? To aid in the solution of this 
problem, we have been kindly permitted to make use of food and drink at 
stimulants to the proper action, and as protectors against the friction which, 
without such protection, would make sure and speedy desolation of the animal 
machinery. 

Food. — But another question arises — what sort of food and drink is best 
calculated to protect this machinery against friction ; that is, to prevent or 
supply the waste of its fluids and solids? If we just take an excursioD 
among all the various classes of engineers, and ask them what substances are 
the best protectors against friction, one will tell us that lard is the best, 
another tallow, a third black lead and tallow ; the watchmaker says the oil of 
a certain fish is the best for this purpose ; one prefers, for pivots or socketa 
to machinery, iron, another brass, another zinc, and another wood; and thus 
we find a vast diversity of opinion. But can it be supposed that all these 
substances are equally good to guard against friction ? Will not some mb 
harder or dry away quicker than others ? And would it not be well for eveiy 
machinist to make experiments, and collect and compare the experiments of 
others, to ascertain which of all these articles was, on the whole, the best 
and cheapest for the purposes to which they are applied, and then to use 
them, and them only ? What should we think of the man who, afler having 
used the smoothest and hardest of surfaces for sockets and pivots, and the 
best of oils as a protection from friction, should stoutly maintain that granite 
is as good for the one, and sand for the olher, as any thing else ; and, in 
obedience to this doctrine, should use any thing he got hold of ? 

But were such a man not quite as wise in counsel and prudent in action, 
as he who supposes that, from the diseased and bloated animal body, can be 
produced an offspring of the best constitutional frame, and that, from all the 
ten thousand substances or forms of matter taken at random, and without 
long and careful observation of their effects, as food and drink, this delicate 
and complicated machinery of ours can be made to last equally long, and to 
perform its duty equally well ? The supposition is the hight of absurdity. 

7. — ^Means of Life. 

As I have already proved, from the laws of its nature, that it is impossible, 
by any human art, to continue the animal machinery forever, in any condition 
in which even life were a blessing, the practical questions now to be decided 
are: 

1 . By what means can man secure the best constitution to his ofifspring ; 
and, 

2. By what further means can that constitution be so preserved, as to 
make it, not for a moment, but through the whole period of its existence, the 
most happy in itself and useful to the world. 

I am willing to admit that I am here led into deep waters ; but I hope to 
prove, in the course of my investigations, that I have the life preserver under 
each arm, and therefore shall not sink. As it is self-evident, that a sound 
constitution can be secured in the offspring only by securing sound health to 
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tbe parent (see generation and hereditary descent), it is clear that I need 
answer only the second of these questions. Notwithstanding all our efforts 
to maintain inviolate the constitution and health of our bodies, such is still 
the decree of our ignorance of what is good for us or evil to us, and such our 
unwillingness to obey the laws with which we are acquainted, that children 
are, and doubtless forever will be, born possessed of different temperaments 
or degrees of excitability, not only in the different structures of the same 
system, but in the general structures of different systems. These different 
temperaments or degrees of excitability, when correctly observed and marked, 
will form the basis on which to determine the character of the food and drinks, 
exercise and clothing, and even the intellectual and moral culture adapted to 
each individual. The materials, therefore, used to prevent friction and sup- 
ply wastes must all be adapted to these purposes, and used by each individual 
in character and quantities suited to the wants of his own peculiar temperament. 

"Hold there," says the lazy objector, who has been listening to me a long 
time, in the hope that I would presently tell him just what and how much he 
must eat and drink, what kind and how much exercise he must take, and how 
much clothing wear, and thus save him the trouble (pleasure I should have 
said) of observing, thinking and experimenting for himself — "hold there; 
after proposing to tell me how to preserve health, prolong life, and secure 
happiness, you expect to fulfill your engagement, by telling me to study and 
work out the problem for myself 1" Yes, surely, I answer, " the proper study 
of mankind is man ;" and my proposition was not to tell you just what and 
how much you should eat, etc., but how to determine these things for your- 
self, in such a manner as to secure the highest happiness to yourself, both in 
the means and the end of your existence. 

For example, then, a person possessing a dull, sluggish temperament may 
eat, and, probably, requires, articles of food and drink of a somewhat stimu- 
lating character to aid his vital machinery in carrying on all its operations ; 
while one of a very active temperament should avoid all highly irritating sub- 
stances, except when needed as medicines to cleanse the system from impuri- 
ties. So, a person of the sanguine temperament should guard against the 
habitual use of those articles of diet or drink that quicken the action of the 
heart and arteries, while ho of the pure nervous temperament should avoid all 
severe excitements to that most delicate and irritable structure. In his efforts 
to obtain the knowledge of what is suited to his system, each individual may 
be greatly assisted by the experience and observations of others, whose tem- 
peraments are nearly the same as his own ; but that knowledge can arrive at 
Its highest possible degree of perfection, only by obedience to the dictates of 
personal experience. 

But it has been contended that, if a temperament be sluggish, a stimulant 
mpplied to it, although it does not produce such distinct manifestations as it 
would in one more active, yet it does as certainly raise its action above the 
healthy standard of that individual, and is as injurious to him as it would be 
to the nervous. I acknowledge that very many facts strongly countenance 
this theory, and I therefore reply that, should experience prove it true, the 
proposition above requires that such stimulants should not be given, even to 
Uiis class of persons, for the purpose of preserving their health. 

8. — Our Condition — Food, Poisons, Medicines. 

Many persons apppar to think it of little importance that they study 
much into their own character and destiny, provided they have either money 
enoagh to support them, or a mind content with little of this world's goods. 
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But, 10 tbe light of the foregoing proposition, they will see that it is only by 
the most careful study of the relations they sustain to the objects and opei»* 
tions about them, and a strict obedience to physical laws, that they can 
expect to prolong their lives or to enjoy, unremittingly, even bodily bealch, 
without which life were a curse instead of a blessing. They will see that 
iterance and neglect or indifference are surely repaid by the penalties of 
violated nature — sickness and sorrow, and premature old age and death. 
They can no more obtain happiness and avoid misery, without knowledge, 
care, and effort, than they can cease to grow old in the current of time. Wie 
are liable, within and without, to the action of various agents, some of which 
contribute to the continuance of our health and happiness, some are injurioiu 
or destructive to both, and others contribute to restore them when wanting. 

Food. — The s^nts that act on the internal system, are, first, those which, 
in quantities sufficient for an ordinary meal, supply the body with stimulus 
and nutriment just sufficient for its wants, and contain nothing in their 
nature inimical to the vital operations. All such articles are properly 
termed food. 

Poisons. — But we are liable to receive into the system many other articles 
which, in similar quantities, impede or destroy the vital operations, and are, 
in their very nature, in whatever quantity, inimical to health. These are 
properly termed poisons. 

It is the part of wisdom to preserve the internal system from the action of 
poisons of every description, and to avoid contact, in every shape, with any 
and every agent that experience, careful and extensive, has ascertained to be, 
in its nature, inimical to the organism or its operations. We should avoid 
breathing mephitic or miasmatic airs, the nir of rooms in which many persons 
are confined, and all other hurtful vapors, as those of mercury, lead, anti- 
mony, etc. We should not unnecessarily come into contact with persons 
affected with any contagious disease, or with the poisons of vegetables or 
animals, calculated to injure our health, if not to destroy our life ; and ws 
must remember that, when our own experience is wanting, that of othere 
must be our guide in all these matters. If, from inattention to the above 
directions, we become sick, it will be the extreme of folly to undertake to 
cure ourselves with means that we know are calculated to make us sick. If 
we have taken cold, let us heat it out ; if we have eaten too much food, let 
us eat less for a while ; if we have taken bad food or poison, and the system 
proves unable to get rid of it, let us take emetics, enemas, and the vapor-bath 
until we are free again. 

Medicine. — Again — we are surrounded with, and liable to receive into the 
body, a great number and variety of articles that, even in small quantities, 
stimulate the various organs of the body to a natural action, which they 
carry beyond the healthy standard, without doing it any further injury than 
whnt may arise from mere fatigue ; these, when used according to the present 
wants of those organs, are calculated to restore them to a healthy action, and 
are hence called tnediciites, 

9. — Good and Evil. 

I have said that experience is the only safe guide in the choice of the 
good, and the avoidance of the evils with which we are surrounded ; but I 
have also said, that our senses are often erroneous, and must be corrected. 
The unperverted senses would generally, if not always, dictate to us what is 
good and what is evil as food, and the feelings would enable us to make a 
proper choice in the articles of clothing, and tlie important business of tiar 
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eise of mind and body. But we liye in an artificial state, in which all these 
things are perverted. The educated appetite often craves those articles of 
food which produce an unnatural and extraordinary excitement in the system, 
and, of course, if they do not immediately destroy it, do most certainly tend 
to its premature decay and destruction : such is the craving for alcohol, 
opium, tobacco, and all the various narcotic stimulants. We are, in very 
many instances, totally ignorant of what is good or evil for us, and, in many 
more, are so willing to gratify our depraved appetites and passions with what 
we know to be injurious, that, in the vast majority of instances, we interrupt 
oar health, injure our constitutions, and destroy our live? long before the day 
arrives to which we might have lived, had we strictly obeyed the laws of our 
being from the commencement to the end. Hence the necessity for the 
knowledcre of the laws of life and death, and the practice of the healing art 

10.— Food. 

Our first effort, then, to ascertain what articles are good for food, is to 
learn, from the experience of others, what have been universally esteemed as 
tuch ; and, by trying them for ourselves, to prove whether we find them 
apparently good. 

Our second step is to try these same articles by a more extended and pro- 
tracted examination, and thus learn whether, though they appear to do us 
good for a time, they do not, finally, injure our systems by paralyzing them, 
or wearing them out sooner than necessary ; or, at least, whether they are 
the best articles that can be obtained for our support. With all due defer- 
ence to those who suppose man to be an omnivorous animal, that can manu- 
facture good chyle out of every thing, I am constrained to believe that some 
articles are far better suited to this object than others, and as much less 
injurious to the machineiy ; and that, therefore, it is the dictate of wisdom 
to confine our diet, so far as our circumstances will allow, to a few of the 
best. We ought to eat and drink that which is best calculated to enable 
ns to live long and act well ; and not to desire to live merely to gratify a 
depraved appetite. 

11. — ^Exercise. 

In the choice of exercise, the same general principles should guide us. 
After a long cessation from labor, exercise, of almost any kind and degree, 
will afford relief, and, if we looked no further than present feelings, we might 
suppose that it were of little consequence what kind or degree we take. But 
this is not so. Our exercise should be adapted to the promotion of all the 
fanctions of the body in due equilibrium, or it may do us more harm than 
good. For example : 

Moderate walking, or riding on horseback, without any anxiety about the 
time or distance, is an excellent exercise, calculated to preserve health and 
prevent disease ; but if it should be violent, or connected with any mental 
anxiety to shorten the time, it meets with a kind of physical resistance that 
renders it injurious to health, and a cause of disease. 

Our exercise should be of a character calculated to excite every organ to 
the performance of its proper and due amount of action, in such a manner 
that each shall be relieved before it becomes fatigued, by the action of 
another. The science of gymnastics consists in the principles that govern 
this art, and the exercises are the developments of those principles. 
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IS.— Clothing. 



Our clothing should be, in the first place, equal over the body, and wanner 
on the limbs of the sedentary, especially tlie lower, than on the body, becauta 
the vital operations in the body keep it warmer than they do the limbs, unleM 
the latter are freely exercised, as in walking, planing, chopping, etc., when 
they do not need extra clothing. The inequality in the clothing of children* 
leaving their hips, legs and arms bare, while their bodies are muffled up warm* 
is a source of more summer complaint, than what is caused by any improper 
food they eat, though the latter is a fruitful cause. The parts left ezpoeed, 
lose rapidly the heat, and become cold and contracted till the blood doea no4 
flow into them in quantities sufficient to keep the surface warm, and enable it 
to cast off its proportion of the perspiration. The fluids, thus prevented from 
passing outward, are driven inward to the bowels, and pass off, first in diar- 
rhea, and this soon irritates them to such a degree as to produce pain, strain- 
ing, and the forcing of blood through the capillaries of the mucous mem- 
brane. It is now called flux, and the too common treatment of giving physio 
increases the evil by producing still more irritation ; instead of which the 
bowels should be soothed by laxative and emollient enemas, and the surface 
warmed, stimulated and clothed, so as to restore the perspiration. 

In the second place, the quantity and kind of clothing should correspond 
to the temperature of the atmosphere, and be changed with its changes. 
Light clothing for warm weather, and warm clothing for cold weather. The 
man who would have good health, must not wear flannel and woolen panti 
and coat in a temperature of 80^, nor must he throw off at evening, when the 
temperature has fiallen, a coat that he wore in the heat of the day. But he 
must change with, and according to, the temperature, and as often as it 
changes. 

Lastly, the clothing must be perfectly free all over the body. No part of 
it should fit so closely as to impede any motion which the part covered is 
capable of making. This is an indispensable requisite to sound health. 
Thixie of the principal reasons why a so much greater proportion of women 
and girls than of men and boys take cold and are diseased, is this inequali^ 
of dress, this tightness of it on some parts of the body, and this uniformity 
of the quantity worn in hot and cold Avoather, morning, noon and evening, 
or what it even worse, their fashion of dressing irregularly, thinly and tightly, 
on public occasions, in cold weather as well as warm. This practice is a 
most fruitful source of disease, suffering and death to the individuals who are 
guilty of it, of expense, trouble and unhappiness to their friends, of misera- 
ble constitutions to their offspring and dey^eneracy to the race. 

Instead of the popular changes of fashions in dress, the whole community 
in a given region of country should ascertain what quality and quantity of 
clothing is best suited to that region, and should wear that always; and every 
body, the world over, should cut and fit their garments of whatever kind, as 
suggested above, and should never change those forms or fashions. One 
great reason why the society of Friends, as a body, are proverbially healthy, 
is the uniformity in kind, distribution and freedom of their clothing. And 
80 great is the influence of clothing on the body, that I often cure very severe 
forms of disease, by simply regulating that, and ordering no medicine at all. 

Clothing may be very comfortable, in kind and quantity, for present feel- 
ing, and yet insufficient, in one or the other or both, to preserve health or 
prevent disease. It is very pleasant, after violent exercise, to sit down in a 
cool breeze, or stand in a shade without an additional garment; but it is 
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nlmost certain destrnction to health. The thick woolen coat in each caseSy 
eren though rather uncomfortable to our feelingB, is indispensable to retain 
the beat around our bodies until we cool so gradually as to preserve the 
natural heat of the surface ; or, as it is commonly expressed, prevent ourselves 
ftam taking cold. During violent exercise, a rapid tendency of the heat and 
fluids to the surface, expands the pores to such a degree that, if the exercise 
be suddenly stopped, the heat escapes too fast, and soon leaves the surface 
oold. For want of beat to keep them open and active, the pores now become 
permanently closed, so that, after the organs of circulation become rested 
trom their fatigue, and commence a strong action again, there is not room for 
the escape of the heat and blood at the surface. They accumulate there, and, 
by their pressure and irritation, produce heat and redness, pain and swelling — 
toa four principal characteristics of fever, some of which are present in every 
oaae. The reason why we are not aware when we are taking this oold, is, it 
takes place when the organs of diffusion, or circulation and secretion, are 
oomparatiyely at rest, and the evil is not perceived until it is too late for pre* 
rention. But if, even now, some rapid exercise or a vapor-bath be tMcen 
before the tissues become enfeebled by their permanent contraction, the evil 
win be removed, and we shall be as well as before. If these principles were 
well understood and constantly obeyed, a vast amount of sickness^ suffering, 
and sorrow would be prevented. 

IS.— Disease. 

Any injury done to any organ or organs of the numan body, which does 
not amount to the total destruction of its vitality, is properly termed disease 
or mal aUe ; in other words, the inaMity of any organ or organs to per- 
form the natural functions, in its or their proper measure, is termed disease. 
This inability noay consist — 

1. In a too great and permanent relaxation of an organ, as is the case with 
the skin, when it is subject to cold and profuse sweats ; with the muscles, 
when they are so weak that we can not command their proper action ; with 
the bowels and bladder, when their contents are discharged against our will, 
or in spite of our efforts to prevent the discharge, as in passive diarrhea and 
diabetes. 

8. In a too great and permanent contraction of an organ, as of the skin in 
an acute, burning fever ; of the muscles, in cramps and spasms ; and of the 
nutritive and serous tissues in internal fevers and inflammations. 

3. In too much irritability, which causes an excessive action, as in the sal- 
ivmry glands in ptyalism ; the bowels in dysentery ; the inflammation pro- 
duced by specific viri, as poisons, measles, small-pox, scarlet fever, itch, etc., 
and the brain in pleuritis. 

4. In the obstruction of the passage of fluids by substances lodged in the 
vessels, as often in bilious fever and jaundice ; in scrofula, cancers, etc. 

5. In the permanent compression of an organ, as is the case in the chest 
of those ladies who wear corsets ; in corns, tight hats, etc. 

6. In the paralysis of the nerves, as in hemiplegia, paraplegia, and in all 
cases of palsy, and in many cases of poisoning. 

7. In the mortification or destruction of a part of an organ, as in abscesses, 
ulcers, etc., in which diseased or dead parts are commingled, and in sudden 
and violent mechanical or chemical lesions, as wounds, bruises, bums, corro- 
sions, etc. 
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14« — Causes of Disease. 



These are any thing and every thing that can, in any way, disable an oigm 
to perform its proper functions. They may be classed under — 

1. fferediiofy taints, as the scrofulous and consumptire constitutions, tmis* 
mitted to us by our parents. 

2. The natural secretions and excretions of the organs, as the mnciis of 
the lungs and stomach, the bile, etc., that have become depraved, in conse- 
quence of not being used in the body, or excreted from it in proper time 
and manner. 

3. Sudden changes in the system from heat to cold, exercise to rest (Ses 
clothing, and intermittent fever.) 

Though exercise, in proper quantity and kind, and in proper seasons, is one 
of the best means of preserving health, yet neglect and excess of it, and 
irregularity in it, are among the most common causes of disease. 

It the organs are not exercised to some extent, they do not perform Iheir 
offices sufficiently to cleanse the body of morbific ac^nts, which, therefore, 
remain in it and cause disease. An organ, too, loses its power to act, simply 
because it is not exercised. Men trained without labor are never so harav 
and robust as those that have been accustomed to hardship during their 
growth ; and those that grow up under toil and exposure, lose much of their 
strength and their organic power after long relaxation from labor. But, if 
exercise be carried too far, the organs are fatigued, overcome, and sometimes 
injured beyond recovery. 

Irregularity in exercise is a very fruitful source of disease. A sudden ces- 
sation of exercise, after it has been rapid and long continued, leaves the surface 
of the body too open ; the heat rapidly escapes, the pores suddenly collapse 
for want of it, and the system is left, for a while, in a condition of lassitude, 
which is followed by reaction, a sense of chilliness, and, afterward, a fever. 
Hence, we see that nothing is more easy or common than for men to abuse 
their choicest blessinc;s, and make them the occasion of evil. But it must 
never, therefrom, be absurdly inferred that these blessings are, in their nature, 
evil. 

4. Violent mental emotions. — Excess of joy, grief, anger, or of mental 
effort, overworks the nervous systems of relation and nutrition, and produces 
disease ; sometimes suddenly, as in apoplexy ; but more commonly by slow 
degrees, as in dyspepsia, etc. 

5. Excesses in diet, — Too large a quantity of even good food, either clogs 
the organs, or obstructs their free and healthy action, or continues that 
action to get rid of it until the organs are fatigued, and thus rendered unable 
to accomplish their work so speedily and faithfully on fulure occasions. Eat- 
ing too much is undoubtedly one of the principal causes of disease in the 
world. It is a sin of which all men are more or less guilty, and for which 
very many persons severely suffer. 

6. Poisons received into the alimentary canal, or by absorption through the 
lungs, or the external sur&ce : — These are substances which, in any and eveiT 
quantity, possess a tendency to destroy the vitality of the organs with which 
they come in contact, and do actually effect that destruction in all cases in 
which their influence is not overpowered by the vital force. Hence, though 
poisons may, by the vital reactions they provoke, be sometimes made we 
occasions of good to the system, they can not be properly viewed in any other 
light than as direct causes only of disease ; of course, they should never be 
taken, for the cure of disease, in any form. 
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7. Jiedicines, — The unnecessary use of the pure medical stimulants, in the 
pkoe of food, proper exercise, and rest, or in connection with them, is an* 
otter cause of disease. 

As I may here meet with opposition from persons who do not sufficiently 
think and experiment for themselves, but adopt with eagerness, and maintain 
with violence, whatever strikes their fancy, I will make it sure as I go. 

It is admitted by all, that the object of medicine is to alter the condition 
ci the organs to which it is applied. I shall show hereafter that relaxation, 
contraction, and stimulation are the only purely medical effects to be pro- 
duced on the human body. When, therefore, the body is in health, that is, 
neither too lax, contracted, slu^sh, nor active, any extensive and permanent 
change of its condition would be manifestly injurious. 

To commence in perfect health, regular dosing with powerful astringents, 
i^ould soon produce that permanent constriction of the bowels denominated 
costiveness, which is generally followed by all the horrible evils of dyspepsia. 
A continued dosing with lobelia and laxatives would in time derange the 
stomach and bowels to such an extent that food would pass off undigested, 
and the system would cease to be nourished. 

Nor is it less certain, that a constant dosing with cayenne, the purest and 
most harmless stimulant known, would as certainly overcome, by too violent 
and long-continued exercise, the nutritive tissues ; as violent labor, continued 
niffht and day, will overcome, fatigue, and disease the muscular structures. 

But the ar^ment, therefore, that astringents, lobelia and cayenne are, in 
their nature, mjurious to the system, and may be considered, in large quan- 
tities, poisons, is not more just than the assertion, that labor is injurious, and, 
in excess, may be styled a poison. All are in harmony with life, and so far 
as needed to keep up the equilibrium of the various functions are indispensa- 
ble to health. Beyond that point all are injurious, but neither is poison. 
Ckraninm is astringent, and invaluable when needed ; but, could its use be 
proper in a case of obstinate costiveness ? Lobelia is a powerful relaxant ;, its 
userulness in relieving spasm is not surpassed by that oi any other article that 
we know. It can not destroy the integrity of a muscular or any other struc- 
ture, nor deprive it of life. Yet it were manifestly improper to keep muscles 
continually in the relaxed state which lobelia is capable of producing. Medi- 
cines, therefore, or medicated food and drinks, in a healthy state, are certainly 
improper. 

besides these, there are unknown specific causes of disease, as those which 
piroduce small-pox, scarlet fever, measles, plague, cholera ; and vital causes, 
as the acari in psora, the intestinal worms, etc. 

These causes of disease do not always, though present, produce disease. 
The healthy action of the system is very frequently sufficient to remove 
them. It is only when they act with sufficient power to overcome or impede 
^e vital functions, and so long as to paralyze or otherwise injure the organs, 
that they produce disease. 

15.— Modes of Attack. 

1. The causes of disease may attack us through hereditary descent, as is 
often the case with scrofula and consumption, erysipelas and syphilis. 

2. They may arise in the system in the form of secretory or excretory mat- 
ter, that, from inaction of the organs in which it is prepared and transmitted, 
has become changed in its character to a pernicious irritant : as phlegm in 
the lungs, bile in the stomach, calculus in the bladder, and perspiration sup- 
pressed in the various forms of dropsy, etc. 
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3. Thef maf attack the mucous membranes in the form of poisonous 
gases ; or effluvia, into the lungs, as in breathing the mephitic gas of wells; 
or the polluted air of hospitals infected with contagion ; or of irritating tnb- 
stanced into the alvine canal, as poison into the stomach, worms in the 
bowels, etc. 

4. They may be absorbed into the venous radicles of the surfaces, as mer* 
oury and other poisons are often received. 

5. They may merely irritate the nervous papilles, and cause contractions of 
the organic envelops, which will be followed by congestions, fevers, etc, as 
when we take cold, or swallow astringent poisons. 

6. The causes of disease may act chemically, as do the escharotics, calorie, 
in burns, etc.; or mechanically, as in the compression of nerves and blood- 
vessels, in panlysis, apoplexy, and all wounds and bruises, and the action of 
tubes may be obstructed, either by filling their cavities, or by contracting their 
coats, or paralysing their nerves. 

7. The vital action may be so violent and Ions continued on the nenroiis 
organs, as to overcome and debilitate them, producing the numerous fbim 
of disease called neuralgia, insanity, etc. 

10.— Effects Produced. 

The effects produced by the action of the causes of disease are 

1. Obstructions of the passages for fluids, either by filling ihem up with 
foreign material, as when the pores of the skin are closed by biliary matter in 
jaundice ; or by contracting their coats, to when we take cold after exercise. 

2. Excessive and permanent contractions, as in fevers, spasms, lock-jaw, etc. 

3. Excessive and permanent relaxations, as in cases of great prostration of 
the organs, night sweats, etc. 

4. A highlv irritated and inflamed condition, succeeded by irregular action, 
or great debility, as in chronic cases succeeding the acute. 

6. Destruction of the vitality of organs without affecting their integrity, as 
in cases of paralysis of nerves. 

6. Destruction of or^nic integrity, as. in abscesses and mortification of 
every kind, in all wounds, bruises, burns, blisters, etc. 

17. — Signs or Symptoms of Disease, 

Or the means by which we recognize it, are acts or appearances of any 
part or organ of the body, which differ from those that are exhibited in. 
health. They are either vital, mechanical or chemical. 

The vital are those that are produced by the action of the living system, 
and are called irritation, ache, pain, fever, inflammation, all which are evi- 
dences of obstruction to a full and free, and nervous circulating action. 

The mechanical signs are material obstructions to the action of organs, or 
the hindrance of the secretions by morbific matter in the capillaries ; the 
external compression of a muscle, vessel or nerve. 

The chemical are the destruction of tissues, as in erysipelas, scrofula, 
felons, abscesses, bums, gangrene, and necrosis. 

18.-— The Indications of Cure. 

The indications of cure are : 

To relax spasm, or constricted organs ; 

To contract and strengthen relax^ and debilitated organs ; 

To stimulate sluggish organs ; and 
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To remoYe all obstructions to their free action. These are not always 
to be done in this order ; 

To furnish the system with the means by which it recovers its strong or 
equal and uniyersal action, and builds up its wastes. 

Whatever be the diseased condition or its cause, all our therapeutics or 
treatment must be conducted on these principles. All the fluids of the system 
are mored through it, by the alternate contractions and relaxations of the 
fesaela from which they are sent, and in which they are transmitted ; thus 
the blood is thrown by these actions of the heart and arteries, and returned 
by the same movements of the veins ; the chyle is absorbed or elaborated, 
and carried to the circulation ; and the lymph is taken up and united with it, 
by the alternate contractions and relaxations of the fibers which compose the 
ooats of the tubes through which they pass. All the voluntary and involun- 
tary motions of the body are performed by the alternate contractions and 
nlaxations of fibers ; and the food is masticated, swallowed, and moved 
through the system by the same process. To relax, to contract, to stimulate, 
to lubricate and to furnish the system with the proper materials, for nutrition, 
constitute the whole modus operandi of the medical art. 

19.— The Means of Cure. 

By the means of cure are meant all the motive powers and material sub- 
stances that can be so brought to act upon, the body or its tissues as to remove 
the causes of disease, and restore healthy action. Of these, the first and most 
powerful wherever available, is the vital force itself, of the patient or the 
practitioner, or both combined, (see neuralogy and animal magnetism). The 
second is electricity, and the third caloric. The first and second being limited 
in their application to certain characters of cases, I leave for further consider- 
ation. The third, caloric, is almost universally applicable, especially in com- 
pany with water. 

All experience has proved that warmth and moisture relax all animal fiber ; 
that dry heat or dry cold contracts it ; and that some medicines do one and 
•ome the other. That certain articles and processes stimulate the organs to 
high action, and that nutritious food aids them in building up the wastes and 
restoring the tissues injured. 

Warmth aful moisture are relative terms. The degree of caloric and the 
quantity of water or other fluid necessary to constitute the condition of feel- 
ing indicated by these terms, is very difl'erent for different persons, and with 
the same persons at diflereut times. 

When our blood is at the proper temperature, the circulation free, equal, 
and universal, if we get into a bath of water just so warm that, when perfectly 
tUll, we can not perceive, merely by our feelings, that we are in water at all, 
that water is said to be lukewarm, or bloodwarm. If the fluid is felt to be 
more than lukewarm, but not so much as to be unpleasant, and incline us to 
shrink from its embrace, it is said to be warm. If the temperature is so high 
as to render our bodies in the bath quite uncomfortable, and incline us to 
shrink from it, we call it hot. If the temperature is so high as to be too severe 
to be endured, we call it scalding. So air, as well as water, may be luke- 
warm, warm, hot, and burning (not scalding). 

It is, however, evident, or may be easily proved, that, when we are very cold, 
the lukewarm will appear hot, and the hot will be scalding, to ourselves or to 
ethers in our situation. 

80 of the degrees of cold. Any degree, from lukewarm down to that from 
which we withdraw as painfully unpleasant, is cool ; from this point to that 
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at wbich our organs freexe, is called the cold state ; and tbat below ihk, is 
called the freezing state. 

Again — it is clear, or may be easily demonstrated, that the same absolute 
degrees of lukewarm, cool, and cold, will feel very different to us at diflfotiai 
times, and to different persons at the same time, on account of the different 
degrees of action in the body and heat on its surface. The less beat then ii 
on the* surface of the body, the higher teems to be the temperature of evtiy 
thing about it ; as we may readily see, by washing very cold bands in whatr-^ 
to hands in a proper state — would be called " lukewarm " water, and by 
coming into a warm room when we are cold. 

Moisture is also a relative term. It indicates that condition of an organ or 
of the system in which water is present, but not in quantities, sufficient to hb 
wrung out and perceived. Enough of this however, to keep the hands or 
body of a well person soft and pliant, would not manifest its presence ataU 
in an organ that is highly excited by burning inflammation. It would be 
instantly evaporated. 

Hence, as I said, the terms lukewarm, warm, cool, hot, cold, burotng; 
freezing, are relative terms. Still, that degree of heat and quantity of flniii 
whatever they may be, that are pleasant to the sense of touch of the experi- 
menter, is calculated, as said above, to relax animal fiber. 

Besides these, it is found that certain articles of the materia medica, act 
through the nervous system, in such a manner as to produce the same relaxa- 
tion of the tissues that is produced by the warmth and moisture. These aie 
termed antispasmodics ; lobelia inflata, and cupatorium, perfoliatum, aie 
among the best remedies of this class. 

A true estimate of the character and indications of disease, will lead us to 
support the action of the system against its causes. Hence, instead of subdu- 
ing the nervous action with narcotics, the febrile and inflammatory with 
lancets, mercury and their adjuncts, the attention of the true practitioner wiU 
be directed to the removal of all those objects and conditions which interrupt 
the full, free and universal action of the nervous, circulating, and secreting 
and excreting organs. No agent or remedy whose direct tendency is to de- 
prive the organ of its full vital force, can ever be properly used in the treat- 
ment of disease. On the contrary, all the agencies of the materia medica, 
must be those that are calculated, under the circumstances before us, to as- 
sist the vital organs in the proper performance of all their functions. Hence 
in the treatment of disease, on the physio-medical plan, every thing that is 
properly termed a poison, is absolutely rejected. And that which is best cal- 
culated, in small quantities, to promote a healthy action of the organic tissues, 
that is, to give full and free play to the vital force, is to be received into ibe 
materia medica. 



20.— Astringents.— Bry Heat or Cold. 

The continued application of dry heat to the body, evaporates its moisture, 
and permits the tissues to contract for the want of that moisture ; and it also 
stimulates the surface to an effort to retract from uncomfortable action of the 
beat itself. Thus the pores are closed, and the circulation and perspiration 
are impeded. So, if the surface of the body is exposed to a dry and cold 
atmosphere, like contraction and the same effects take place. 

The same results may also be produced by the action, on the nervous sys- 
tem, of certain medicines called astringents ; those contain large portions of 
tannin, as the bark of the oak, birch, alder, hemlock, sumach, etc. 
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21. — ^ICateria Mediea. 

From the deTelopments made above, it is eyident that the materia medioa, 
will consist of any thing and every thing that can in any way aid the vital 
organs in the performance of their healthy functions, and that those which 
afford them the most aid with the least expenditure of their strength, must be 
arranged amonfir the best. It is also manifest that not merely the substances 
in nature should be considered articles of the materia mediea, but that the 
various motive powers should be brought to the aid of the physician in 
therapeutics. Those bad conditions of the body as a cold ana contracted 
or relaxed and enfeebled state, may be relieved by the application of caloric, 
while an excited and feverish state, may be relieved by the abstraction of 
the excess of caloric. 

So, an enfeebled and inactive tissue may be roused and toned by the appli- 
cation of electricity. But, since the vital force of the human body is tnat 
which first organized it and continues to sustain it, it follows that this force 
is the most powerful means not only of protecting it against the action of the 
causes of disease, but of removing those causes after they have attacked it. 
All the powers inferior to the vital force are limited in their action to one 
mode or end. Thus an astringent can never act in any other way than by 
oontraction ; an antispasmodic caa act in no other way than by relaxation ; a 
stimulant no other way than by producing excitement. But the vital force is 
capable of producing any of, or all these results according to the designs of 
its application ; and hence is more universally applicable than any or all other 
means or powers united. It is well known that the will of the individual dis- 
eased, when directed in the line of cure, that is, when the patient is deter- 
mined to get well, has a Car more powerful tendency to produce that result, 
than any medicine the physician can administer, while a determined despond- 
ency of the patient, produces a degree of debility and inactivity which medi- 
cines can seldom overcome. 

As the vital force of the practitioner and of the patient, are of the same 
kind, it follows that the will of the former can aid that of the latter in Uie 
production of the effect desired. It is on this principle that all the curative 
operations of charms, and of animal magnetism and spiritual agencies are 
baaed. If we admit that all the vital actions of the living body are produced 
hy the agency of the vital force ; that it formed that body and still lives in it 
and presides over it ; and, if we further admit, what no one will deny, that 
the presence, countenance and encouragement of another living person, aids 
the vital force of the patient in recovering the healthy condition of the body; 
and if, still further, we believe and realize that the spirits of the departed 
still hover around us and are interested in our wel&re, we must believe that 
they, being spirits congenial with our own, can haye a like influence in co- 
operating with us in restoring the action of our organs to the normal con- 
dition. What can hinder a departed spirit from acting^ on a living body ? 
l^othing but the unwillingness of the living. ** Ho could do no mighty works 
[healing the sick] there, because of their unbelief/' or unwillingness to be 
healed. "According to your faith be it unto you." ''Hast thou faith to be 
healed?" That is, will you yield your body to my influence? "If any 
man love me I will come unto him and dwell with him/' etc. "And I will 
send the comforter which is the holy spirit," and "he shall lead you into 
all the truth." "He dwelleth with you and shall be in you." 

Here we are plainly taught that one spirit can dwell in and influence (lead) 
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ftQOther'8 mind and, of coarse, his body. And it is added, " The works that 
I do [the miracles of healing the sick, etc.], shall he do, and greater woiki 
than these shall he do, because I go to my father." 

If, therefore, we are not downright infidels to the teaching and practices of 
Christ, we most belieTe that the spirits of men both in the body and out of 
the body, are the most powerful ot all agents in healing the sick, wheieter 
the practitioners have the inclination and courage to practice, and the patienti 
the faith and desire to be healed. 

The inorganic power which most nearly resembles the yital force in ita ap- 
plicability to the treatment of disease, is tlectricity. This power may be so 
applied by means of various instruments of development, as to produce neariy 
all the effects desired in the restoration of tone to the debilitated organs. For 
the means and modes of application of this agent see £leciricUy, Bat the 
power most convenient in the treatment of disease, and that which is at all 
times available, and, on this account, is often more useful than electricity, is 
caloric. This agent, in combination with water or other fluids or without 
them, is among the most efficient means of medication we possess. It ra> 
quires no aid from faith, and can always be applied. 

82.— Stimolanti. 

All articles that tend, in any degree, to excite vital action, are properly 
called stimulants ; but this term is usually applied chiefly to those that 
increase the action of the nerves, the heart and arteries, and the nutritive 
and sensitive tissues ; those that only rvlax the tissues being called antispas- 
modics ; and those that only contract them, astringents. The pure stimu* 
lants produce allernate relaxation and contraction, in rapid succession, the 
general tendency of which is neither to permanent debility nor tonicity, but 
to a natural action which may, or may not, be raised above the healthy 
standard. Cayenne, ginger, and cloves, are examples. 

23.~Toiiie8. 

This term is generally understood to mean those articles that directly 
increase the tension of the tissues ; and is mostly confined to bitters and 
astringents. It is well known, however, that any medicine that will excite 
a healthy action in the system, whether it be bitter or astringent, or neither, 
tends to remove morbific agents from the organs, and, of course, to enable 
them to recover their tone or activity and power. Hence, both relaxing and 
astrini(ent bitters are tonic, because they are stimulant. Perhaps the best 
tonic as well as the purest and most powerful stimulant known is cayenne. 
Bui for the first of th<;so purposes very small doses are sufficient. 

By the materia mod'icH, then, are meant those articles which, taken into the 
system in any of the ways in which the causes of disease may attack it, tend 
to produce contraction, n'laxation or stimulation of living fiber, or the solution, 
attenuation, neutralization, etc., of the offensive agents, in such a manner as 
lo fiusiliiate their r<Mnoval. I have already stated that the only direct conser- 
Tative or curative effects thaic^n be produced on the animal tissue, by artifi- 
cial means, are the n^laxalion and contraction of its fiber, and that tlieae 
operations may be aided indirectly, by furnishing the system with suitable 
food, and by removing whatever constitutes obstructions to vital action. 

Those means and ])ro<'esseH that produce steady and permanent contraction 
off fiber, are called sjjasmodics or astringents. Those that produce steady and 
fttiDaneDt relaxations of fiber, are called antUpasmodict or relaxants. All 
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•abstances that, in any way, excite the liviDg 6ber, are properly called stimu- 
lants ; but those only that produce sudden and alternate relaxations and con- 
traotions, are generally so termed. Those stimulants that produce rapid 
excitement in the system, and leave, on the fibers, no tendency to either 
relaxation or contraction beyond the healthy or physiological standard, are 
ealled pure stimulants. Those articles that are the most rapid and volatile 
relaxants, and not injurious to the system, are the best emetics. Those of a 
Bore permanently relaxing character, if combined with stimulants, or with 
Bucus, act commonly as cathartics — sometimes as both emetics and cathar- 
tics. Those that contain tannin, combined with a powerful stimulus, are 
ealled detergent, cleansing, or canker medicines (more properly anti-canker), 
bec:ause they are so useful in collecting together and removing morbific or 
obstructing material from the passages, or other lodgments, in which it may 
be deposited. They are also termed antiseptics, because, by this cleansing 
process, they remove morbific materials, and stimulate the parts to that 
healthy, vital action, which is alwnys the surest protection against the depre- 
dations of inorganic agencies. For the same reason, the pure stimulants are 
excellent depurators. But the tannin of the astringent stimulants combines 
with many morbific agents, and neutralizes their influence and its own, even 
while they remain in the system. Hence, as depurators of the first passages, 
they are generally preferable to the pure stimulants. The relaxants or anti- 

Sasmodics are also depurating, because they open wide the finer passages 
rough which morbific agents must pass. I am aware that poisonous astnn- 
gents, as copper, zinc, etc., are considered good emetics, but I deny the posi- 
tion. These will, indeed, collapse the stomach, and force out what may be 
loose in it for the time, but will they open and cleanse the capillary vessels 
of its mucous coat? If not, they are not good emetics, even though they 
were not poison. 

But some suppose that an emetic must necessarily be poison. Will they 
oontend that the excess of breast milk, which stimulates the stomach of the 
infant to depletion, is poison ? If one pure and harmless stimulant can excite 
the stomach, chest, and abdominal muscles to reaction, so can another ; and 
if it can be done by such a stimulant, it should never be done by a poison. 

Oils and mucilages, and most articles containing them, are valuable for the 
relief of irritation ; thou<rh some of them, as castor oil or croton, are them- 
•elves very irritating. Many essential oils are valuable for external applica- 
tion on this very account. 

To the above characteristics of the materia medica, I will here add a few 
•pecimens of each class, with which the principles, I have advanced, and 
•hall advance, may be successfully tested in practice. 

Antispasmodics. — Among the best antipasmodics known is — 

Lobelia Inflata, — The prominent and powerful action of this article on the 
animal fiber is that of relaxation. This power being great and its excitement 
evanescent, its most valuable services are rendered in the relaxation of spasm, 
lock-jaw, etc., and in the instigation of emesis. 

The excellence of an emetic seems to consist chiefly in the suddenness and 
power with which it produces its relaxing eflects, and spends its force, with- 
out injury to the living fiber. In these respects, lobelia seems unrivaled. In 
all cases where emesis is desirable, this article is my first and only choice, if 
it can be obtained. 

As I have stated that the principal effiect of lobelia is to relax the tissues, 
it is evident that it should be used in all cases of fits, cramps, spasms, lockjaw, 
eontraoted sinews, stricture or rigidity of muscular structures, and morbid 
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tonicitj of all the tissues, as in burning fever, internal inflamnution, eta 
No means or process ever discovered, are capable of producing a greater 
degree of relaxation of or^nic fiber, and yet nothing that can rekz at all, ii 
less injurious to the constitution. 

When it can not be obtained, its office may be pretty well performed, by 
warm water, the vapor-bath, warm decoctions of boneset, spearmint, catnip, 
sage, peppermint, pennyroyal, dittany, balm, and any of the aromatic and 
sudorific articles of the gymnospermous or naked-seeded labiatse or lip corolla 
plants. Only the first of these herbs will act with any certainty as an emetic, 
the rest are too pleasant in their action. But they are all useful adjuvants to 
lobelia. 

The true therapeutic action of lobelia, I think, is not ^nerally understood. 
Most persons are under the impression that it is the prmcipal agent in pro- 
ducing the action which we call vomiting. But this is incorrect. All practi* 
tioners, regular and irregular, who habitually use it, agree thai ita effect is 
antispasmodic, as it instantly relieves spasms, fits, lock-jaw, cramp, etc., and 
relaxes contracted sinews. But it is also agreed that vomiting is produced by 
muscular contraction either of the chest, abdomen or stomach, or all com- 
bined. If this were the effect of the irritation produced by lobelia, that 
article would not be, as it certainly is, a sovereign remedy for spasms. But 
one will say, " How do you know that lobelia does not, like cayenne, produce 
alternate relaxation and contraction, perhaps by different properties contained 
in it, that act at different points of time ?" I answer, I know it by the fact 
that the more vitality in the system, the less the relaxation and the more speedy 
and effectual the vomiting after taking lobelia ; and that, on the other nana, 
the less vitality in the system, the greater is the relaxation and the feebler the 
reaction ; and further, when there is little vitality, as when the patient it 
dying, there is no reaction at all. In what are called " the alarming symp- 
toms," the relaxing power of lobelia completely overcomes the reacting power, 
and the only reason why death does not take place, is, because lobelia does not 
injure the organs, by destroying the nervous power or stopping the circula- 
tion ; but only overcomes, in a greater or less degree, during the period of its 
own influence, the disposition to reaction. The nearer the reacting power of 
the system is to an equality with the relaxing power of the lobelia, the greater 
will be the struggle and alarm. As the effort of the system is now to recover 
its tone, giving cayenne and astringents will aid it in producing the reaction 
that constitutes the vomiting, which if free, always relieves the patient 
Qiving more lobelia throws the scale the other way, and makes him quiet a 
while longer. Letting him entirely alone, the lobelia, after some time, passes 
off, and then the reactive energy of the system meets with no resistance, and 
recovers the condition of its organs as a matter of course. When there is no 
disease, that is, debility of the organs, the lobelia has not power to relax the 
system much, and hence there is no room for any remarkable degree of reac- 
tion, and of course there is little or no vomiting. ''But," says one, **are 
you sure that lobelia possesses no other control over the living body than sim- 
ply to relax its several organs V* 1 answer, not quite sure ; but am perfectly 
convinced that, if it have fifty other influences, this one of relaxation so far 
predominates over them all, as to throw them entirely into the shade. " But 
It not lobelia a sudorific ?" Yes ; but its mode of producing this effect is by 
rdaxing, through nervous action, the contracted mouths of the emunctories 
w pores of the skin, and letting off the portion of the blood called perspira* 
tioa. It also promotes the secretion of bile and urine, by relaxing veselst 
unoatunil constriction is the cause of the retention of these fluids. 
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The object in giving here these facts and argrumeots respecting the modus 
^Mrandi of lobelia, is to establish the point that lobelia is to be oohsidebxd, 

▲T ALL TIMES, AND UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES, AND WBSREYER APPLIED, NOT 
CULT A PURE RELAXANT, BUT THE MOST POWERFUL AND INNOCENT TST XNOWN. 

I wish this point to be well settled ; for, if it be proved true, it at once pats 
to flight, from obstetrics, the use of instruments, and even manual force, in 
erery case except perhaps the very few patients whose pelves are known to be 
lemarkably deformed by rickets or some other unfortuaate circumstance. It 
also dismisses all pulleys from surgery. 

I must not leave this article without repeating the remark that, thou£^h 
giving more lobelia during the alarm produced by a course, will check the 
strufifgle of the system for a while, yet it rather prolongs the duration of the 
condition. Sweet milk or sweet oil will, by combining with it, check the 
•oUon of what is already taken, and a dose of cayenne and bayberry or other 
good astringent, will aid the vital energies in producing the reaction or vomit 
which puts a period to the whole transaction. Sometimes acids in the stomach 
check the action of lobelia, when a little soda or saleratus will aid it. This 
ahows that lobelia for emetics, should not be tinctured in vinegar. When 
lobelia can not be had, other articles that are known to act like it, must be 
used in its stead. Thoroughwort is an excellent article, but it is not, like 
lobelia, a pure relaxant. The therapeutic principle of a true emetic, must be, 
speed in relaxation, great volatility, and incapacity to injure the vitality of 
toe organs on which it operates. Such is that of lobelia. It is like the 

Kwer that pulls a bow-string: it strains the bow quickly, and as suddenly 
s it go ; thus allowing it to recover its condition without injury to the elas- 
ticity. Did it act slowly, the tone of the system would gradually give way 
to it, and suffer the encroachment to proceed without an effort at reaction. 
Did it not cease to act suddenly, the reaction of the system also would be 
gradual, and would produce no vomit. Did it continue its power over the 
organs a great length of time, they, like the long bent bow, would lose their 
elasticity altogether. Such are poisonous relaxants. They either break the 
bow at once by over-straining, or thev relax it so gradually as to excite little 
or no resistance (as tyrants fasten their claims on their subjects), or else they 
retain their possession until all the reacting power is destroyed. Strong 
mstringents frequently produce emesis, but they only eject the contents of the 
stomach. They do not purify the whole system and quiet nervous agitation 
as lobelia does. 

The emetic effect of antimony, copper and zinc, is the resistance the sys- 
tem makes to their introduction into it, as enemies to healthy action. They 
threaten "suddenly and rapidly to extinguish the vitality of the system," 
in exact proportion to the quantity given. 

The administration of lobelia, etc., in warm teas, either internally or 
externally (in the last case it may be combined with poultices, slippery elm, 
oils, vinegar, etc.), is the best means yet known to relax constricted or 
obstructed vital organs, and the more directly we can apply these means to 
the parts affected, the more speedily and effectually shall we accomplish our 
object. It will depend upon the circumstances of the case, how long we 
wish to continue this relaxation. The means must of course be used as long 
AS we wish the effect to continue ; as in colds, it should be continued untu 
perspiration is free ; and in cases of parturition, besides the tea, a lobelia 
liniment should be used, and fomentations or other applications of warmth 
and moisture, should be kept about the parts to be relaxed, until the end is 
accomplished. In oases of local inflammation, tumors, ulcers, etc., these 
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relaxant properties ahoold be combined in poultices, which should be eon- 
tinned until the end is accomplished. By the administration of articlet 
which soothe the action of the nerves, the constricted vessels are enlaraed 
and the fluids combine with, attenuate and dissolve the morbific materials 
that obstruct the passages. 

M.— ^ood. 

Food, as I have said before, consists of those articles which, in quantities 
not so great as to distend the stomach beyond a comfortable condition, nor so 
stimulating as to excite the organs much beyond a healthy standard, do, never- 
theless, contain an amount of nutritive matter sufficient for the sustenance of 
the body. 

EIiMDS or FOOD. — In acute forms of disease the practice should be npid» 
and little food should be given, until the morbific materials are chiefljr 
removed ; but, in chronic forms, nutritive food should be administered with 
and after the medicine. 

There has always been much difference of opinion in regard to the kind of 
food best adapted to the wants and interests of the system, both in sickness 
and in health. Some contend that animal food is the most easily digested, 
the most nutritious and proper, especially for the sick ; and they adduce to 
prove it, the undisputed facts that many savage nations live entirely upon it ; 
and that the appetite of the sick often first craves soups, broths, iellies^ 
etc., and is nourished and restored by them. Others contend that fruits and 
vegetables are the only proper food of man, and they refer us to the hardy 
and active inhabitants of the lands of rice, bread-fruit, and potatoes. Whira 
yet others maintain that a due mixture of the two is the most conducive to 
the true interests of the body, and they point us to the results of this mixture 
as adopted in society. 

Many physiological experiments have been made to ascertain the different 
periods of time in which certain articles of food will be digested, or during 
which they will support the system under different circumstances. Chemiciu 
experiments have also been made to ascertain the amount of what is supposed 
to be nutritive matter, that is contained in the different articles of food usually 
consumed. Observations have also been made, for the purpose of ascertaining 
what length of time it is desirable that the digestive apparatus should be 
employed in disposing of a given quantity of food — how much should be 
eaten at a time, and how often repletion should be repeated, etc. 

The trial of these several means of sustenance has been conducted under 
circumstances so various, as to render even the well-established results in 
each case rather uncertain data, from which to draw positive conclusions for 
the government of all cases. The proper consideration of these experiments, 
and the doctrines they would seem to inculcate, would, of itself, require a 
full course of lectures, and till several large volumes ; of course, I can not 
attempt it here. 

For a vast collection of interesting facts in relation to this matter, I refer 
you to the publications of the American Physiological Society, and particu- 
larly to those of Dr. W. A. Alcott and Sylvester Graham. Though i do not 
indorse all the medical doctrines — and perhaps not the dietetics— of those 
philanthropists, I am free to declare that, in no place can be found, in so 
nnall a compass, and a form so interesting, such a mass of facts and reason- 
able and just conclusions, as are contained in ** Graham's Lectures on the 
Science of Human Life " — a work I would recommend to attentive 
reperosal, and oft-repeated reference of every one who would not 
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TiQlate the laws of his being, and deprive himself of the health, happiness, 
and longevitj which his wise and benevolent Creator has bountifully provided 
for him. 

It is a point clearly demonstrated, that some substances, that have been 
taken into the system for food, are deadly poisons, immediately destructive to 
life ; and that others, as alcohol, long supposed to be some how necessary to 
oar comfort, are less destructive only in aegree, and unobserved in their per- 
nicious effects on account of the power of the system to resist them ; and it 
is reasonable to suppose, as many have proved to their own satisfaction, that, 
of the articles of food whose properties are yet in dispute, some must be more 
conducive to the well-being of the system than others. It becomes every 
person, then, who values health and long life, to ascertain for himself, by 
careful observation, what articles within his reach are the best, and to use 
them in preference to others. 

Again — it is equally clear, that too much food of any kind, even the best, 
or too frequent reception of it, is always injurious to the vital economy. The 
digestive organs should never be overloaded, nor forced to commence action 
on a new supply, till they have rested from their labor, if well, or are relieved 
of their burdens, if obstructed. 

It has alwavs been my opinion, then, that, if a person has no appetite after 
he has passed a reasonable time without food, he ought to have medicine to 
cleanse his system — and, if able, exercise — if not, friction, etc., to create a 
demand for food. When this demand occurs, I satisfy it with a small quan- 
tity of whatever the appetite craves, provided I do not absolutely know that it 
18 calculated to do more injury than good to the body. Hence, I name to him 
a list of those articles which I suppose to be best for him. If he makes a 
selection, well ; if not, I ask him what he will have. If he asks for an arti- 
ticle which I judged not to be so good, I do not refuse him, unless I know it 
to be positively injurious ; and then I do not say he must not have it, but dis- 
suade him from it by affectionately and clearly giving him my reasons for its 
rejection. If I foil to persuade him, I grant him a little, telling him he shall 
have more if he should want it, after deciding on the effects of that ; and, if 
I find the effect decidedly beneficial, I make no further objections, whatever 
may have been my preconceived opinions on the subject. I am inclined to 
think, on the whole, that the vegetable food usually eaten is better than the 
animal, if we must eat but one, but am not sure that a mixture is not better 
than either alone. Of this I am fully persuaded, that some vegetable food is 
better than some animal, and some animal is better than some vegetable ; and 
that it is our duty to experiment for ourselves and learn which is best for us 
as individuals, and when we ''buy the truth to sell it not.'' Of flesh food, I 
am persuaded that the best is that of the animals which feed chiefly on vege- 
table substances : as the squirrel, the hare, the deer, the moose, the buffalo, 
the ox, the sheep, etc.; the partridge, the pheasant, the prairie-hen, the 
chicken, the turkey, and oUier birds of white meat ; and that these animals 
should be neither very young nor very old ; nor very &t nor ver^ lean. That 
when killed, all the blood should be drawn from them, by immediately opening 
the veins of the neck. Fowls should be beheaded and hung up by the feet 
Of all animals, the muscular portions are the most wholesome ; and the glan- 
dular and fifttty the least. They are the most innocent, when broiled or roasted ; 
or boiled and the grease removed from the top of the water. But they are not 
always preferred in this state. Animals that feed on flesh, as wolves and 
hawks, and those whose flesh has a strong, dis^reeable scent, as muskrats, 
are not fit to be eaten at all. And those whose &ah is dark and greasy, aa 
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ducks, geese, etc., are not very good. Neither are very fiUty animals, as b«i9 
and hogs. Bnt if these are fed wholly on com, roots and fruits, they an 
better than beef fed upon the slops of a still-house, or the meat garbage of a 
hotel. The milk of a cow fed wholly on sweet grass, hay and grain is good ; 
but that of one fed as above, is not fit to be eaten. Such milk produces mneh 
disease in the children of cities. Even the hog, though naturally filthy, if 
fed wholly on grass and grain, is better than the ox fed on the slops of a still. 

Many kinds of fish are both less injurious and less nutritious than vegetable 
food. I have seen but little objection to trout, salmon, shad, blackfish, peroh> 
pike, codfish, sheep's-head, nor much to fresh mackerel and herring, nor to 
either of these salted, if toell cured. But they are not wel] suited to the weak 
stomachs of the sick. The oyster agrees well with those that have beea 
accustomed to eat it. 

But no meat of any kind is so nutritious and wholesome as vegetable food. 
I would rather have two very moderate meals per day, of good vecnetables and 
fruits, than three full meals of any meat diet. Thus fed, I am leas inclined 
to be hungry and fail, and more able to endure severe exercise, mental or 
bodiiy. Others may think as they must, I have no doubt that wheat, lya, 
oats, corn, rice, barley and buckwheat ; full grown potatoes that become dry and 
mealy when roasted or baked, or boiled and dried, and have no acrid taste nor 
smell ; sweet potatoes, parsnips, turnips, artichokes, asparagus, radishes, peas, 
beans ; apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, cherries, tomatoes, melona, 
squashes, pumpkins, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberrieii 
cranberries, currants, whortleberries, blueberries, grapes, figs, oranges, eto.> 
when properly pi-epared for the table, are the best kmds of fo^ for man ; and 
I am as sure that many of them are also excellent as medicines. Thus the 
acid fruits are antiseptic, stimulant and mostly aperient ; watermelons, aspar- 
agus, radishes and turnips are diuretic ; unbolted wheat-bread, tomatoes, boiled 
turnips and beans are relaxing, and peaches, plums and cherries are aperient^ 
tonic and restorative. 

Of the vegetable substances ordinarily eaten, some are not very easily 
digested ; as carrots, beets, onions, cabbages, cucumbers, small and wet pota- 
toes, and the oily nuts. 

Of "greens,** spinage leaves and tops, tuniip tops, potato leaves, dandelion 
leaves, mustard leaves and tops, cowslips, kale, etc., are among the best. 

For the sick, especially, all food is generally the best when prepared in a 
very simple form. 

25.~Ezerci8e as a Restoratiye. 

As soon as the system obtains, by the use of medicine, relief from the 
action of the causes of disease — at least as soon as those causes and their 
effects are removed — ^attempts should be made to restore its energies, not only 
by the use of good food and stimulants and tonics, when necessary, but also 
by exercise. Whatever exercise can be taken without fatigue, should be taken 
as often as the system is thoroughly rested from its effects, until the ordinary 
strength is renewed. If the patient is too weak himself, he should be assisted 
by his attendants, who can aid him by leading, or lifting, or conducting him 
in carria^s, or by friction to the surface. If subject to cold feet, hands and 
surface, he should stand on one foot, upon a stool or stair-step, and swing the 
other in a condition of loose suspension, holding meanwhile to a bed-post, a 
chair, or the wall, to keep the body steady. When tired of standing on one 
foot, he should change to the other, and, when tired of both, stand on the 
floor, and rub the limbs with the hands. When these are warm, he should 
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swing the hands back and forth, striking them together behind and before the 
body, and rubbing them together now and then, until all are warm. If the 

feneral sur&ce is cold, it should be rubbed all over by the hand, and aided 
y the yapor-bath and stimulating liniments. 

S6* — ^Astringenti. 

The articles that come under this class, must contain a predominant por- 
tion of tannin, the bark of bayberry, sumach, white, red and black oak, 
hemlock, witch hazle, Jesuit, alder, black cherry, black birch ; the berries of 
Jesuit and choak cherry, cerasun serotina; the roots of blackberry, grape- 
rine, geranium maculatum, etc., the leaves of witch hazle and raspberry, and 
any thing known to be innocent, which puckers the mouth on using it, but 
do«s not leave it too dry. 

27. — Stimalanti. 

These, in their purest state, possess little else than the power to increase the 
physiological or healthy action of the system beyond its ordinary degree. 

Gatsknb is considered the most powerful article of this class, and is 
unquestionably the best known to raise the suspended energies of the system 
\h cases of paralysis, cold, drowning, swooning, general prostration, etc. 
But it is often used improperly to promote perspiration in acute fevers, etc., 
where action and heat are in excess, and a relaxation of the constricted 
tissues would do the work much better, with less unpleasantness to the 
patient The aromatic herbs just mentioned under the head of substitutes 
for lobelia, possessing both relaxant and stimulant qualities, are far better 
than cayenne in acute inflammatory cases. In chronic cases, of arterial as 
well as muscular debility, cayenne should be used with them according to 
the degree of deficiency of vital power to answer the present necessities. 

Among the substitutes for cayenne, may be ranked the common red pep- 
per, the best ginger, (sound, heavy, dark colored, brittle, powerfully and 
permanently pungent) ; prickly ash bark, snakeroot and any other innocent 
mrticle that produces a permanent pungency to the taste, without nauseating 
or contracting the mouth. 

The above three classes of remedies, comprise all the principles, of all the 
remedies we want for any and every form of disease. But they are so asso- 
ciated in many different native combinations, as to give names to several 
Other classes of remedies, as canker medicines, tonics, or bitters, emollients, 
antiseptics, diaphoretics, sudorifics, diuretics, etc. 

28. — ^The Canker Medicines 

Combine such a degree of stimulus with tannin, as to excite the system to 
rid itself of what the tannin collects in the form of condensed phlegm, etc. 
The articles in which I have found this balance the most perfect, are the bark 
of the root of bayberir (myrtca eeri/era) and the bark and leaves of the 
tieek sumach (rhua gkAra). The bark of some of the cherries, of hemlock 
{piiHUM aUes) ; the leaves of red raspberry, blackberry and a multitude of 
shrubs and herbs of the rosaceous order, are very good for this purpose. 
Almost any innocent articles containing both tannin and stimulant properties, 
may be rendered useful in removing canker, by combining with them others 
of a relaxant and emollient character. The copHs trifoliata, or gold thread, 
and the bark and leaves of barberry, are excellent canker medicines, but they 
are ecaroe. It is always important to select those articles that can be easily 
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obtained. This class of remedies is often called detergent, depuimtiiig^ 
secernent, etc. 

Composition. — The canker medicines, in powder, are often combined with 
each other, and with ginger and a little cayenne and cloves, constituting what 
is called composition. Different physicians compound them differently, and 
of different articles, as they find it convenient. The following is a good 
formula: 

Qr. 2 &>s bay berry bark, in powder ; 

2 lbs best ginger, in powder; 

^ ft asarum root, in powder ; 

1 3 cloves ; 

1 3 cayenne. 

Mix well together by shaking tbem in a large glass bottle until no one of 
them can be distinguished from the rest. 

29.— Tonics. 

The tonics, which are mostly bitter, are those articles which, while they 
stimulate the organs to a regular discharge of their morbific contents, also 
strengthen them to the performance of their ordinary duties, and enable them 
to protect themselves against further injury. Some suppose also that the bitter 
pnnciple they contain is useful for supplying material for bile. This bitter 
principle may be combined with tannin, as in birch, or with antispasmodio or 
relaxing qualities, as in bitterroot or butternut. The bitter principle is itself a 
stimulant to the salivary glands, and to all other organs to which Us properties 
are communicated. As these articles serve to remove canker, and thus to aid 
the system in recovering its healthy action and power, they are called tonic, 
even when there is not a particle of astringency in them. A tonic then, is 
an article whose manifest general effect is to strengthen the system. 

SO. — Spice Bitters. 

The different articles termed bitters, are often so combined in relation to 
their relaxant and astringent properties as to be neither relaxing nor consti- 
pating; and, united with a little cayenne, cloves and sugar, so as to consti- 
tute what are called spice bitters. Sometimes canker medicines, as baybeny, 
constitute a part. Equal parts of poplar, golden-seal, and balmony, or 
boneset, with one sixteenth part each of cloves, cinnamon and cayenne, and 
one part of good dry sugar, make good spice bitters. If any of these articles 
can not be had, others similar will do. 

31. — ^Emollients. 

These are articles that contain a large portion of mucilage, by which tber 
preserve moisture about an external part and exclude the air from it, or lubri- 
cate internal structures tliat are liable to be injured by friction, and thus allar 
their irritability. They are such as slippery-elm, tUmusfulva; basswood, 
tilia glabra ; some species of mallows, of soapwort, saponaria ; and any 
mucilaginous plant that is known to be innocent, which the scientific botanist 
can find in a few minutes in any field or wood. These are excellent for 
poultices, and to allay internal inflammation, irritation, thirst, etc., and should 
be applied freely to all parts where they are needed. They are much used 
for poultices. 

Antiseptics, properly so termed, contain tannin, gums, resins, acids, etc. ; 
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hot any stimulant that loosens the vessels and remores morbific matter from 
them, proves so far antiseptic. 

J)i€q>hore$ie9 are those articles whose relaxing and stimulating properties 
are moderate, and about equally balanced. 

Sudorifics difier from these only in being more powerful, and 

JHureiies are those which more particularly promote the action of the 
kidneys. The warm and vapor-bath and sponging with warm, cool and cold 
water, according to the temperature of the surface, are also to be freely used 
for these purposes. 

OiU also are useful to allay irritetion and to favor the healing process. 

It may seem strange to those who have never studied the anatomy and 
physiology of man, or to those who have studied them under false impres- 
sionsy that these three classes of articles comprise all the remedial agents in 
nature ; but, as I know of no other kinds of action in the system than those 
I have described, so I see no necessity for any other classes of remedies than 
those which will infallibly produce such actions. In all my practioe, I have 
never needed any other curaHve means or processes than these here described. 
I can find articles of these several classes, in almost endless number, but 
there is no necessity for searching after specifics for particular forms of 
diseaae. Indeed it is evident, from the principles laid down, that there can 
be no such thing as an article that will cure one form of disease, that is not 
equally good for other forms requiring the same agency. 

I must not forget to mention here one means and process of removing dis- 
eaae which might, perhaps, by some, be considered medical — I mean that of 
destroying tumors, proud flesh, eto., by means of escharotios, as the caustic 
potash. Dui this is a destructive, not a healing process. The business of 
neutraliiing acids in the stomach by means of an alkali, is not entirely safe. 
It is a relic of the old practice that will be superseded by better means. It 
ia a chemical destructive, not a vital curative process. 

I have now shown the nature of disease, its general causes and ite modes 
of attack. In former numbers, I have shown the general indications of cure, 
and have given the general modes and means of cure. I shall now describe 
the application of a general method of removing from the system both those 
causes and their immediate effects, under the head of "a course of medicine," 
and then take up the principal effecto produced commonly c*i11ed the symp- 
toms of disease, and show how this course should be varied in different cases. 
A course of medicine is a summary process by which the primary passages, 
the excretory passages and all the depurators of the body, are so relaxed and 
stimulated as to enable them to cast off, in a few hours, a part of, or all the 
irritating or morbific matter they may contein. It is a prompt, judicious, 
and thorough application of the most efficient means of medication that are 
calculated to break the force of disease, and entirely relieve the patient, at 
least for the present, of ite deadly influence. Its object is to relax constricted 
tissue, to stimulate it to action, and to neutralize morbific agento and remove 
them from the body. The agente are, aromatic, nauseating, stimulant and 
astringent teas. Alkalis are sometimes needed to neutralise acids and acids 
to oppose an alkaline condition as a drink in fevers. I have already stated 
that It should be varied according to the condition of the patiente. In this 
description I shall mention nearly every article and process that is ever re- 

Suired, leaving the choice to be made when treating of the different forms of 
iseaae. Previous to a course in chronic cases, it is well, if you have oppor- 
tunity, to warm up the system a day or two, with composition, cayenne or 
ginger tea. But if the stomach is very foul give an emetic at once. 
8 
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32. — A Ck>arBe of Medieine. 

In my first edition, relying upon the judgment of Dr. Thomson and others, 
I recommended the bath before an emetic ; but experience has tanght me 
that, whenever it is certain, as it is in nearly all chronic cases, that an emetic 
is needed, it should be given before the bath, to prevent the absoiption of the 
morbific matter from the stomach into the general system (which the bath 
favors and promotes), and, because, the surface being closed, and the ciroa- 
lation determined inward, the vomiting will be more prompt, easy and efiec- 
tual, to remove what is in the stomach. A closed surface is a son of fulcrum 
to aid vomiting. If we open it freely before giving an emetic, that fulcrum 
is lost and lobelia escapes by perspiration, relaxes the system and ren* 
ders reaction slow and incomplete. After the vomiting, an enema of oay 
enne, slippery-elm and a little lobelia, will settle the stomach, clear the 
bowels, and prepare the system for receiving the greatest benefit from the 
vapor-bath. 

As soon as you determine to give a course of medicine, in a cold, languid, 
debilitated or chronic case, give a little warming medicine in some form, to 
commence raising the action of the system. For this purpose, carry about 
you a little bread of life, ginger or cayenne lozenges, or a small vial contain* 
ing a little cayenne and simple sirup or honey or good molasses. Say a com- 
mon teaspoonful of good cayenne in a two-ounce vial of sirup, etc. A tea- 
spoonful of this sirup, in a little water if you choose, is excellent to warm 
the stomach and bowels, to relieve pain and diarrhea, to remove a slight cold, 
to give the patient a favorable impression of the treatment to follow, and to 
convert by-standers to the practice. 

Put a tablespoon ful of composition powder or of equal parts of bay berry, 
sumach leaves or other good astringent, with a little cayenne and Jamaica 
ging*3r, and some pleasant aromatic, as asarum, pennyroyal, cloves, or cinna- 
mon, or sassafras, into a quart of boiling water (upon the t<^p of the water, 
and lot it &11 down without stirring it). Then stir it well and let it settle 
again. Pour off half a teacupful, put in cold water enough to cool it so that 
it can be drank freely, sweeten it to the patient's taste, and give it. Repeat 
this three or four times at intervals of five to eight minutes. Into the fourth 
or fifth cup, put a well heaped teaspoonful of good lobelia leaf, pod, and twig, 
finely powdered, or a modemtely heaped teaspoonful of the powdered seeds. 
Stir it once or twice, strain and press it hard (through a strong, thick cloth), 
sweeten to taste, and give it. If the patient is not easily nauseated, the pow- 
-der may be stirred up and given with the tea. Continue to give the compo- 
sition tea, a teacupful every five minutes, making more if necessar}', and 
pretty strong, until the stomach is well cleansed, which will generally be the 
case after vomiting freely from twice to four or five times. If little else is 
ejected than the tea, no more lobelia needs be given at this time ; but if the 
vomiting ceases while thick, ropy phlegm is still ejected, give another spoon- 
ful of lobelia in another cup, and continue the composition or bayberry, or 
other good astringent tea, until the stomach is well cleansed, and the patient 
feels easy. If there is evidence of acid in the stomach at any time, put into 
a cup of the tea a fourth of a teaspoonful of soda, or a little less than that 
quantity of saleratus if you have no soda. 

If you think that the patient has nearly done vomiting, give him a little 
warm milk porridge if his stomach has been sour, or corn gruel if it has not ; 
or let him have his choice between these and the teas. If he sickens and 
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does not yomit, put a little cAjenne into bis gruel. If this does not suffice, 
gire him a cup of the composition tea with a teaspoon nearly full of fine bay berry 
and a little cayenne in it ; and lastly an enema, of the tea and a little cayenne 
and slippery-elm. It is often sufficient to let him smell of a cup of lobelia 
tea, or even to talk about givine him "a lar^ dose," without actually giving 
it. But if the porridge or gruel sits well and produces no nausea, he is proba- 
bly done ; or will remit before long. Remember always, that, when he feels 
nauseated or much relaxed and can not vomit, he needs not lobelia, but stimu- 
lants and astringents. Giving more lobelia in this condition, though it does 
not kill, produces the relaxation and provokes the reaction which have been 
called *'the alarming symptoms," and which are not often essential to the 
cure, though the condition has sometimes proved very salutary. 

The tea to aid lobelia in cleansing the stomach in cold chronic cases, should 
be stimulant, aromatic and slightly astringent. 

Among the best articles are, cayenne, and ginger, as stimulants ; bayberry 
and rhus glabra, as astringent, and stimulant ; asarum, and spearmint, as 
aromatic and stimulant. Hemlock, geranium, etc., are astringent, chiefly; 
allspice, cloves, and sassafras are stimulant, astringent and aromatic. 

Teas may be made of any of these or others like them, to suit the cases, 
and any one, two or three of them that involve the three principles above 
named, may answer when you have not those you may prefer. 

Some persons require a larger quantity of lobelia to relax and nauseate 
them so as to excite the reaction of vomiting ; others are sufficiently nau- 
seated by an even teaspoon ful of the powdered leaves. So the same person 
tequires different quantities at different times. My friend Dr. C. Rice of St. 
Charles, Missouri, just now at my elbow, informs me that one tenth of a tea- 
nxK>nful of the bruised seeds of lobelia, given in cold water, is as good as 
tnree teaspoonsful in hot water. Sometimes the lobelia will be thrown back 
immediately after it is taken. In this case another small portion may be given. 
Remember that lobelia relaxes and nauseates ; and stimulants and astringents 
excite the vomiting. If the first course of vomiting does not cleanse the 
stomach thoroughly, it may be immediately repeated by giving more teas and 
lobelia as before. 

The above is an average treatment for adults. From one tenth up to this 
quantity, will be sufficient for children from one to fifteen, varying in each ' 
case according to the impressibility and condition of the patient. 

In many instances I have repeated the emetic two or three times ; in one 
ease five times in the same day, and with the most decided benefit. That 
day's work did the patient more good than six days' work would have done, 
bad she taken but one emetic per day. And I still find cases in which the 
same persevering treatment succeeds after the patient and all his friends and 

eysicians have given him up as incurable. Of course it is followed by 
ths, tonics, good food, exercise, etc. 

In my first edition I gave the following directions for administering an 
emetic "in a cold, languid, debilitated system and chronic case." 

" As soon as you have determined to give a course of medicine in a cold, 
languid, debilitated and chronic case, give a tenth of a teaspoonful of cay- 
enne in a little milk, honey or molasses, to commence raising the action of the 
system. [In some cases this will scarcely be felt, and is then not too much ; 
in others it will be severe and give pain in the stomach, when it should be 
less.] I always carry in my pocket, a vial of cayenne and molasses [simple 
simp with cayenne a teaspoonful to two or three fluid ounces of the sirup]. 
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or some kind of hot preparation [as conserve or hot losenges, for present reliefs 
or to save time in commencing a more thorough treatment j. It is excellent 
to relieve pains in the stomach and bowels, diarrhea and slight colds, and to 
conyert the enemies of the practice. Into a quart of boiling water pat a 
large tablespoon ful of canker or composition powders, mix well with as 
much good sugar ; after it settles, stir until the powder is well wet ; after it 
settles again, pour out a teacup half full, dilute with a little cold water, andt 
if canker tea, add cayenne enough to make it as hot as composition would be, 
and then give it. rour out another teacupful and set it on a table or a win- 
dow to cool. Pour out half a cup, and put into it cold water until it will not 
bum your mouth, and four teaspoonsful of the powdered herb or three of the 
seed of lobelia, and let it stand where it will keep warm. [I have since found 
by experience, that this is three times as much as is necessary in ordinary 
cases, though none too much for some, and that it is better not to prepars 
lobelia tea until it is wanted.] Give the second cup of canker tea alxHtt ten 
minutes from the first [better sooner], and the third ten minutes from the 
second. [I recommended here the application of the bath, which I now prefer, 
for reasons just given, to postpone until after the emetic]. Give another cap 
of tea and, soon after, a cup of the emetic first prepared. After ten minntM 
at most, whether the patient vomits or not, give more tea, and soon after- 
ward as much more of the emetic as you can pour oflf clear from the powder. 
[I now give stimulants and astringents, instead of more emetic] Now, foltow 
up with tea every five minutes or so, making more when necessary, until the 
patient has vomited at least once freely. Fill up the cup of lobelia with oom- 
position tea, and, after it has stood two or thi'ee minutes, strain and press it» 
and, if the patient is not sick nor weak, give it ; continue to give the teas 
until the stomach is cleansed and settled, making them as stimulating as the 
case requires, and adding a little soda or saleratus [the siie of two garden 
peas of the first or one of the second] whenever there is acid in the stomach, 
and rubbing dry the surface as often as perspiration is profuse. Keep at 
the feet something warm, as a gallon jug or canister of boiling water, which 
is much better than steaming stones, except in cases of burning fever, and 
then it is good if the cloths bo wet. It is more equal, will last ten times as 
long, and is everywhere convenient. If the patient is very sick, full of tea 
and can not vomit, give him half a cup more of the tea with a little bayberry 
and cayenne in it, and this will do the work. If his stomach cramps ( whicn 
very seldom occurs), give him weak lobelia [or spearmint] tea. If it bums, 
give a little sweet oil or milk porridge ; and, if you are sure it is sour, a litUe 
soda or saleratus — not more than the size of a large garden pea. Continoe 
the canker tea, with bayberry and cayenne if necessary, until the stomach if 
free from morbific matter and settled ; in weak chronic cases, using porridge 
or gruel freely after the first thorough vomiting. It will often seem as though 
the stomach were sick when, in fact, the disagreeable feeling is caused by 
mere emptiness ; this will be removed by a t<»acupful of porridge. If the 
stomach refuses to settle [after the phlegm and canker, and sometimes yellow 
bile are removed], give an injection of the tea and a little slippery-elm, and 
the patient will either get easy or vomit. If he still sickens and does not 
Tomit, give more tea with cayenne and bayberry in it, as before, and rub the 
gastric and the spinal region with your hand, and lastly apply the vapor io 
him, if he is able to sit over it ; if not, let him rest awhile and he will rouse 
and vomit. If one emetic does not give essential relief give another after an 
hour or two ; then give the vapor-bath and keep up, by stimulants and tonics, 
the advantage gained. While the patient improves fast, full courses are not 
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; thoagli tbe baths may be often repeated. But if be bas no 
appetite and sinks, repeat the emetics, etc. Wherever it can be bad, a steam- 
pipe and stop-cock connected with a boiler, is more convenient and easier to 
regulate than rocks and bricks. 

S3.— The Vapor-BatlL 

After the patient has rested half an hour or an hour, from the operation 
of mn emetic, or slept if he has chosen, five him a vapor-bath', thus : having 
heated in the fire half a dozen hard hiuf bricks, or porous rocks of nearly 
equal sixe, to full or partial redness, put a vessel, as a wash-basin, under a 
common basket or cane-bottom chair, and put into it two quarU of boiling 
water; put before the chair (fiice toward a window or door) a pail two thirds 
fall of water, as warm as the feet can bear ; put the patient in the chair ^the 
bottom covered with a thick cloth or double towel) divested of all his clothing, 
and surrounded, chair and pail, to the floor, with a large, thick woolen 
blanket, or two, if one is not l&rge enou&;h, and covered with a sheet, if the 
blanket be thin or have holes in it, hie foet beinir in the pail of warm water 
before the chair, let its folded ends be pinned behind, and its upper edge 
or aide around the neck. If this be done on a carpet, let there be first spread 
down a piece of old carpet, or comfortable, to absorb the perspiration and 
WBter that will fiill from the patient. Now give him some warm tea of flinger, 
aaanim, sage or catnip, and take, in the tongs, one of those hot bricks and 
go behind the ehair, open the blanket at the floor and let the brick down 
ftmily into the water, to generate the vapor. Hold on to it, so that you may 
ah it out, if it make too much, until it will settle altogether into the basin 
without raising too much heat, when you may let it go. Now wash him all 
over, under the blanket, with warm, soapy water, and close it. As some 
brioka become cool put in others, until he perspires freely and becomes warm. 
Let the patient loosen the blanket from the body, by putting his hands 
between it and the knees, etc., and let a by-stander lift it from his shoulders. 
If the vapor becomes too hot, open the blanket above and at the bottom, and 
let through a current of cool air, fresh from the window or door (the top of 
the window is the best), open from the time he is covered in the bath. If the 
water at his feet becomes cool, put moi-e hot water into it If he is fainty, stop 
the vapor, and dash cold water in his face, on his breast and down his spine ; 
give him some to drink, take hold of the back ot the chair, and lean him back 
vntil bia head is low, wetting his face often with cold water, until he recovers 
atrenffth ; then raise him over the vapor and warm him again. Now dash 
m litde cool water in his fiice and on his breast and spine ; and, if this ia 
pleasant, all over him. Wipe him dry, and if he wishes to sit up, put on his 
clothing, seat him in an armed chair, in which a blanket or a comfort is 
epread ; or, if he prefers it, put him in bed, with a bottle of hot water to 
bi8 feet, giving him, in either case, a little ginger tea, and keeping the room 
comfortably warm, and well ventilated. The baths should be repeated every 
day, until the perspiration becomes free and general, then every two days, at 
moat, for a week, then every three, for another week, then every four, five and 
tikf until the patient is well. 

The bath may be mven thus : 

Put two strips of board about two inches wide across the top of the largest 
wash-tub about the house, in such a manner that you can set an open, flag or 
split-bottomed chair upon them, with the back feet directly over the edge of 
toe tub. Put into the tub a oommon wash-basin, or other small vessel, and 
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then place the patient upon the chair, covered only with a blanket, pinned 
round the chair and tub, so as to exclude all the air except from the &ce. 
When the face swells or puffs as in dropsy, erisipelas, and mercurialis, I coYor 
the face also with the blanket, or shut up the patient entirely in the bath box. 
This is better for the headache than cold water, for it promotes perspiration 
and relieves the inflammation and congestion. As soon as he is seated, open 
the blanket a little at the bottom, and pour into the basin from a tea-kettle 
(which must always be ready) about two or three quarts of boiling water. 
Now wet him all over, under the blanket, wi(h water as warm as is pleasant 
to him, and give him a little more weak composition or herb tea, and take, 
with the tongs, a brick or rock fi'om the lire, put it partly into the water, but 
still hold it ust (resthig the tongs on the edge of the tub) until it is so much 
cooled by gradual depression into the water, that it will not make too much 
vapor, when you may let it entirely down into the basin and leave it thei-e untQ 
it ceases to make enough, when you should take it out of the basin and leare 
it in the tub, on the side where the patient feels the coldest. Give a little tea, 
with cayenne, if necessary, every time you change a brick. Take another 
brick and use it as you did the first. If sickness at the stomach occur, the 
patient's face being I'ed, the muscles stning, the body restless ; give a little 
tea with cayenne, £ish a little water suddenly in the fsLce and on the breast, 
and he will soon vomit and be relieved. If &lntne&s, weakness and pale- 
ness occur, lower the heat by i*emoving the stone and opening the blankel 
about the neck, and dashing the face, and, if necessary, the breast with cold 
water ; and, if this is not sufficient, take hold of the back of the chair and 
pull it back (seating yourself in another), until the head is quite as low as the 
pelvis, and retain him in that position, i^iving warm teas, and occasionalhr 
sprinkling the face and breast suddenly with cold water, until he recovers his 
strengtli, when he should be raised up a^in, and the vapor applied until be 
^ts warm. I have sometimes held a patient in my lap and arms in this waj 
lor two hours, letting pass under the blanket from the basin or a pipe, just vap(ff 
enough to keep the air warm about him. He would be as cold as clay the 
whole time, and unable, through weakness and chilliness, to lift a hand to 
his head, or in many cases, even to speak, until the cold fluids were all expelled 
and the heat pervaded the system, when the strength would return and he 
would sit up and receive a fine bath, during which he would be very amusing 
in conversation. 

Never measure your baths by minutes or hours. The object of vapor 
bathing is, in cases of cold, to open tlie poi-es and let out the perspiration. 
In patients filled with cankeiy fluids, it is to (^rry out tlie virus that may be 
afloat in the system at the time, and to excite the skin to action by the stimulus 
of heat. The first will be accomplished when the patient sweats freely all 
over, and his flesh is hot, particularly on the knees, and the tops of the feet 
just back of the toes. The second should be continued as long as, by giving 
freely of the pleasant tea befoi*e mentioned, with occasionally a little cayenne, 
he can comfortably endure it. 

A gallon jar, or other bottle of boiling water, is an excellent article, much 
better than steaming stones, except in cases of burning fever, and then it iB 
fi^ood, if the cloihs be wet. It is more equal, will last ten times as long, and 
is everywhere convenient. 

A convetueni apparatus for vapor bathing^ may consist of eight or ten pieces 
of tin or copper pipe from a half to three quarters of an inch in diameter, so 
constructed that the small end of any one piece will just fit into the large end 
of any other. Two of the pieces should be knees extending about an inch 
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mch. side of the joint, two inches long in the whole, and making an angle of 
one hundred and thirty-fire degrees or a right angle and a half. Take a com- 
mon brass stop-cock, drive out the stopper and saw it with a keyhole saw, 
firom one side of the hole down to the lower end ; saw off the other side at 
the top of the hole, smooth the remainder and put it back asain, but do not 
ftsten it. Let the coppersmith or tinner solder a tube an inch or an inch and 
m half long, to the little circular projection directly below the stopper, the 
lower end of the tube being rather smaller than the upper. Let now a thick 
copper plate be made in circular form, large enough to cover the top of a 
large tea-kettle ; bore a hole through the center one fourth of an inch in diam- 
eter, and make a screw three inches long with a high flat head and a flat 
smooth shoulder to cover the hole. Make a flat iron bar, half or three 
quarters of an inch wide, one eigth of an inch thick, and just as long as the 
diameter of the copper plate, and cut a screw hole in the center to fit the screw. 
Now noake a hole m the copper plate an inch from the central one, to fit the 
tube that is soldered on the under side of the stop-cock. Put the screw 
through the plate, and just insert it into the bar below ; then put the bar into 
a tea-kettle, lift it until it touches both sides, and turn tne screw until 
it brings down the copper plate close to the kettle. To make a good 
fit» the plate should be bound round the edge with a strip of cloth 
mn inch and a half wide, with fine twines so run along its edges as to 
tie above and below the plate, and draw them like the lining of a hat,> 
or it may be made of two circular pieces sewed at the edges and the center 
cut out. Put the tube of the stop-cock through the hole of the plate, and 
fit the first piece of pipe on it. This plate has another hole on the other side 
<tf the center for the purpose of inserting a small funnel and pouring in more 
hot water when necessary. This is stopped (except when filling the kettle) 
with a cork or piece of wood. The joints enable the practitioner to direct tlie 
vapor either into the tub, to the floor or into the bed. This cap will fit on 
any tea-kettle and constitutes a complete bathing apparatus. By turning the 
stopper, you may regulate the vapor at pleasure. The tub protects the car- 
pets or floors from being wet by the perspiration and the water that may be 
dashed on the patient, and elevates him to a proper hight above the condensed 
Tapor, and prevents the cold air from coming up under the blanket ; but, if 
it can not be had, the chair must bo put upon the floor and the processes con- 
ducted as I have already directed. A narrow and low cot frame, covered 
with very open cloth, should be provided in houses where there is a very 
weak patient that will need many bathings. I have bath boxes that come up 
to the waist, containing an open seat within, and requiring a blanket only 
around the neck, shoulders and chest. They hold water at the bottom, near 
which, at one end, is a hole to admit the vapor pipe. I like these boxes, 
because they admit of the utmost convenience in handling the patient, and 
keeping the lower extremities warm. They also allow the tying of a towel 
or handkerchief around the waist, so as to confine the vapor below it — a 
practice of great importance in removing obstructions from the pelvic regions. 
Vapor confined below the waist in this manner, may often be applied so long 
and so efficiently as to remove obstructions from those parts, when, if it were 
permitted to come up to the chest and neck, it would so fatigue and exhaust 
the patient that you would be obliged to remove him before his feet were 
Bcarcely warm. 

When vapor bathing is necessary, — High heat is a tonic. When the skin 
18 cold« lax and clammy, it has lost its tone or tension. Hot vapor will stimu- 
late it to a natural action, and enable it to hold the heat of the body in 
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quantity sufficient to keep the whole warm. If the akin be reir hot and 
parched, its tension is too great Sponging with cool water and driniing blaad 
fluids in this case until the perspiration is free, is better than hot bathing, at 
there is so much heat directly under the skin that none is needed outside of it 
After giving emetics and injections, which let down the inward action and 
take off the tension of the skin, the yapor may be applied to adyantage, aad 
it will aid in removing the morbific matter from the capillariea, and deep- 
seated glands, etc. If the skin be dirty or scurfy, though it be neither 
parched nor clammy, hot vapor is necessary to cleanse it If it be clean, of 
natural color and temperature, and so active tliat a cup or two of weak oay- 
enne tea will excite a perspiration, but not be succeeded by chills, and the 
extremities be not cold nor inactive, bathing is not necessary. 

Food in the Courte, — ^Weak patients and those that have not lately eaten, 
should have milk porridge, or chicken broth, or beef tea, or rice water, or 
toast water, or some such nutriment, after the first free vomitinfi^* After the 
course is completed, a little pleasant bitter, as peach or cherry sirup, or soma 
similar compound should be given, and then the patient nuiy have a little dry 
toast, a cup of milk and water or chocolate, mush and milk, a little broiled 
venison, fish or dried beef, or indeed any thing he craves, and at this time ha 
will seldom be inclined to eat too much. The demands of the appetite at this 
time, though often very singular, are, in my opinion, our best guides to what 
is proper for food. 

A little spice bitters or cayenne and golden-seal, or ginger, or a teaspoon* 
ful of the cayenne and molasses mixture, taken soon after, will prevent it 
from hurting him. When the patient craves something solid and salt or acid, 
give him a piece of broiled fish, bacon or dried and broiled beef, with vine- 
^r and cayenne, which I have never known to hurt any one that craved it 
Though, for a well person, and, in c^eneral, I prefer vegetable food to flesh ; 
yet, when the stomach is very weak, it wants something that will digest quick, 
lest it should sour and fill the bowels as well as the stomach with carbonic 
acid gas, producing distressing colic and pain at the pit of the stomach. 

But he frequently desires to go to sleep, and then he should be permitted 
to do so, and be fed when he wakes. If he has perspired freely during sleep, 
he should be rubbed dry, or bathed again and rubbed dry and be dressed with 
dry clothes. 

34. — Course in Belaxation or great Debility. 

In all these cases, the course needs to be stimulating and tonic. Composi- 
tion is the best tea through the whole course, and the system should be well 
warmed by this and by injections. If there is great sluggishness, cayenne 
should be added occasionally. The emetic should not be given until the 
stomach is pretty full of tea, and then given in a strong dose, and not often 
repeated, as small doses, often repeated, keep the system prostrate. When the 
patient is sick and does not vomit, and you think he has fluids enough, say a 
pint or more, within him, rub his spine up and down with your bare hand, 
and request him to contract his diaphragm and abdominal muscles as if he 
wished to shorten his waistband. This will produce a real scientific vomit 
Persons in this condition, are the most easily thrown into what are called 
•' the alarming symptoms," or a temporary relaxation beyond the power of 
reaction. It is produced by giving frequent doses of lobelia under the false 
impression that this article is the principal agent in producing the act which we 
call vomiting ; whereas, it i^ the reaction of the system against its relaxing 
ieafluence, that produces the vomiting. But these alarming symptoms are 
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tddom beard of since I explained their obaraoter in the Recorder and Obstetrice. 
Tbe patient, in these cases, should be made to vomit until the stomach is 
okar, and to perspire until the emnnctories or pores of the skin are free ; then 
he should be well toned at the surface by dry rubbing and, if necessary, by 
occasional applications of cayenne and vinegar to the surface. Cayenne and 
biUers should also be given internally two or three times a day, until the sys* 
tsm has recovered its tone. But proper exercise and a moderate quantity of 
good foody are to be depended on for the cure. 

S5. — Ooone in Conftriotua. 

When there is a general burning fever over the surface and a sense of in- 
ward heat and thirst, or great tension of any part of the body, from any 
cause, give warm, bland fluids of the sudorific kind, or sage, catnip, penny- 
royal, etc. (without cayenne or composition), and wash or sponge the surface 
of the body with water or very weak ley of an agreeable temperature, until 
the excessive heat is evaporated and tne surface becomes relaxed, and of a 
healthy color and texture and the perspiration is free. If the surface only is 
affected, this will soon take place, and a comfortable bath will be all the 
patient wants. But, if these operations make him sick at the stomach, give 
an emetic, and, if the bowels are relaxed or constipated, give injections and 
baths afterward, rubbing thoroughly dry before putting on the dress. 

If the fevers refuse to settle when the perspiration is free, and no cayenne 
nor composition is given, then there are internal obstructions of the bowels, the 
lirer, the kidneys, the lungs, the brain, etc., and lobelia must be given in 
amall doses, frequently repeated, until the arterial action is reduced, and the 
pulse becomes as slow as natural, and more full. These constricted condi- 
tions of the system are called acute, bilious, typhus, congestive, inflammatory, 
puerperal, etc., and spasms, cramps, tetanus, etc. 

I am aware that many suppose some of these forms of fever to be of a low 
mde and to require stimulus ; but I am as sure that they mistake oppression 
m debility, and that their stimulation before relaxation, is wrong. 

Whenever a strong fever has existed for a day or two, the stomach becomes 
filled with phlegm and canker, which should be thrown out before bathing, 
aa that process causes the foul matter to be absorbed into the venous radiolet 
of the stomach and carried through the general system. 

These forms of stricture will be greatly relieved by giving, on going to 
bed, a pill of bitterroot, lobelia seed, cayenne and nervine, equal parts, rolled 
up in slippery-elm. The relaxants will act on the liver and lungs, to relieve 
them of obstructions, and the cayenne will help the organs to remove those 
obstructions and keep up a sufl^ient determination to the surface to prevent 
weakness by depletion. 

In croup, hooping cough, asthma and all oppression of the lungs, where 
tbe arterial action is not high, cayenne should be given with the relaxants, 
lobelia, etc. 

In fits, the system should be thoroughly cleansed by a course, and then 
the action should be kept up by stimulants and tonics, until a proper diet and 
exercise can maintain it without them, and the patients should be magnetized. 
I have cured with magnetism alone, cases of the most obstinate character. 

86. — Conne in Local Excitement 

In local inflammation, the part should be soothed as much as possible, by 
sbiorbing away the exeeasire heat, as directed above for the surface in tho 
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oase of a burniog fever, and by relaxing the irritated oi^ns to that they may 
rid themselves of their morbific contents. It will also be found, in thmb 
cases, that the other organs and portions of the system are not fully perform* 
ing their part in the great business of physiological action, and they must be 
made to do their duty. For example, when the bowels are constipated, the 
surface is evaporating too much of the moisture of the body, and should be 
better toned. When the bowels are relaxed, the surface evaporates too litde 
of the moisture, and should be opened and stimulated to action. I have 
never known the promotion of a proper action of the surface, fail to correct 
any irregularity of the bowels ; so a free action of the surface relieves inflam- 
mation of the lungs, stomach, liver, pleura, peritoneum, and any other inter- 
nal organ. To put into equal and proper action, all the other organs of the 
body, is indispensably necessary to the relief of those most afflicted with 
irritation and inflammation. In the discharge of a poisonous virus, however, 
as the mercury in ptyalism or salivation, the poisonous vegetables, or the 
specific causes of measles, small pox, scarlet fever, itch, etc., the organs 
aflected should not be checked by any other means than by aiding uem 
through the instrumentality of others, to clear themselves. In salivation, use 
cayenne in the mouth, at the same time that you promote an action of the 
surface and cleanse the general system, until the saliva becomes healthy when 
it needs not be continued. 

In scarlet fever and, except small pox, all eruptive fevers, as measles, heat, 
rash, etc., keep up the action and cleansing of the surface with sudorifics and 
bathing until the cause is entirely removed from the system. In small poif a 
moderate coolness of the surface seems to prevent the pustules from spread- 
ing and becoming confluent. 

37. — Course in ParalysiB. 

In the treatment of paralysis from compression, remove every cause, give 
a general course or two, and stimulate by electricity and by friction of the 
parts aflected, with the vinegar tincture of cayenne or the compound tincture 
of cayenne and lobelia. Bathings should be frequent and thorough. 

Corns should be soaked and shaved as closely as they will bear, then covered 
with a piece of oiled buckskin or thick flannel, with a hole cut directly over 
the center of the corn ; then, with two or three repetitions of the soaking and 
shaving, large shoes and woolen stockings will effect the cure. 

38. — Courae in Ledons. 

These are very numerous and of three kinds : 

1. Abscesses and sores, — In addition to a few courses, modified according 
to the states of the system, to cleanse the blood, abscesses and sores should 
be poulticed with materials suited to their condition. (See poultices.) If 
they are hot, inflamed and painful, the poultices should bo cooling and relax- 
ing, and kept moist. If they are cold and clammy and full of corruption, 
the poultices should be hot, stimulating and relaxing. If there be proud 
flesh, it should be touched with an escharotic, as the clover or sorrel plaster* 
or caustic potash, until it yields, then use the poultice as before. When the 
sore is thoroughly cleansed so that it discharges no morbific matter, it may 
be healed with sjilve, as that of elder, mutton suet and balsam of fir. 

2. Cancers, Wens, etc. — These require the application of the sorrel until they 
suppurate, then poultices until they entirely heal. Cancers will often suppn- 
inte iu part and leave other parts unmoved. These should be watched and 
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Icmched as occasion requires until the whole is reduced and removed. Manj 
cancers have been effectually removed by this process, but a few hare proYed 
too obstinate for any process yet known to me. 

3. Waund8. — These should be cleansed by cold water, washed with tinc- 
ture of myrrh, and bound up. If they open much, they should be closed by 
aiitohes or adhesive plaster, and opened only for examination, until heided, 
unless they are inchned to suppurate, when they must be poulticed, and 
the genend system protected against mortification by stimulants, the vapor- 
bath, etc. 

4. Bums, — These should first be put into cold water ; or, when this is not 
convenient, cotton cloths should be laid on them, and kept wet with cold 
water, until the parts will not smart when exposed to the air. Then they 
ahonld be treated with poultices and salves, or a cream made of lime-water 
and sweet oil, equal parts, until they heal. 

5. A frozen part should be immersed in water at the freezing point, and 
kept there until it becomes perfectly pliant. If the water is at the freezing 
pomt, a coating of ice will form on the part, and adhere until the flesh is 
thawed, when it will give way and melt again. After this takes place, 
lemove it from the water and dress it with the healing salve or the cream, as 
above. 

6. Serqfkdous cases, and others in which there is much morbific matter* 
ahonld be treated, first, with courses and then with stimulants, alteratives and 
tonics, to keep up the action until all the morbific matter is removed ; repeat- 
ing the courses as occasion may require, and the vapor-baihs very often, even 
every day in bad cases. 

7. JShruptive Diseases, such as scarlet fever, measles, small pox, chicken pox, 
and all others in which a morbific or poisonous virus determines to the sur- 
face, should be treated, first, with emetics, antispasomodics, enemas, and the 
Ti^r-bath, then with gentle diaphoretics until tiie eruption is entirely gone» 
repeating the emetics if the stomach and lungs become foul. Be very careful 
not to dash on so much cold water after the bath, as to stop the perspiration. 
Hot water and dry wiping are preferable. Give plenty of drink, and keep 
the patient in an even, moderate temperature, and the rooms constantly ven- 
tilated with fresh air. Let the diet be entirely vegetable, and moderate in 

Quantity. See more extended directions for the treatment of these forms of 
isease hereafter. 

89. — Symptonui of Disease. 

By the symptoms of disease, are meant the effects produced or excited by 
the presence or the action of the various causes, whether these effects be 
direct, as those of chemical or mechanical agency illustrated by poisoning 
and bruising, etc.), or indirect as those of the action of the system, illus- 
trated by a quickened circulation, pain, delirium, etc. 

I have said, that the power to maintain an equilibrium of vital action in all 
parts of the body, constitutes the state called health. 

In every voluntary motion, this equilibrium is momentarily deranged, but 
restored again, on the reverse motion. Thus, when a person bends forward, 
he impedes ihe vital action in his stomach, diaphragm, liver, etc.; but, when 
he resumes the erect posture, the action is restored. It is only when the 
derangements continue until the organs lose their power to resume the healthy 
action, that disease is established. These deranfi;ements are usually mani- 
fested by corresponding alterations of the ciroomtion and nervous action^ 
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klion of the blood. When it proceeds from excessive thought, this can oftea 
bo done by brushing »way, with the hands, the action from the part affected, 
and stimulating its antagonist; as will be hereafter directed. The nenrous 
fluid obeys the same hiws that govern the circulation ; it increases where there 
is action and diminishes where Uiere is rest* 

In all cases of cerebral inflamnuition, cool water should be applied to the 
beated parts of the head, the vapor or the warm bath to the lower body and 
extremitiea, relaxing and stimulating enemas to the bowels, and antispasmodic 
atknuUints to the stomach. Wlien these fail to relieve, they should be aided 
by thorough emetics. 

When the nervous symptoms are merely indications of obstructions to 
other organs, as headache from foul stomach or cold feet, they must be treated 
on the general plan of cleansing the system of all morbific matter, and equal- 
iiing the circulation. But, 

When they are effects of the overworking of the nerves themselves, as 
beadaohe from too much study, from watchfulness, etc., then the brain should 
have rest, and the muscular system should be exercised; meanwhile, the 
•cftion, for the time, may be removed by neurological operations. 

To remove the headache by manual operations, brush lightly with the 
Angers of both hands, backward and outward, from the point affected, as the 
forehead, the eye, a tooth, etc., until the point feels cooler, easier and lighter, 
alternating that action with an occasional pressure on the organs of firmness, 
oonscientiousness, self-esteem and love of approbation. When the action is 
oqualiaed in the head, brush it down into and out of the body, by making 
passes with the open hands and curved fingers, from the head downward to 
the chest and outward from it. 

It has been too generally supposed that derangements of the nervous sys- 
tem were not under the control of medicine, and that the miserable sufferers 
from ''hysterics" or '*hypo," must not only suffer on, but be rather laughed 
at than pitied as they drag out their miserable existence, in a sort of non* 
descript condition, to which even death itself were far preferable. It has 
been discovered, however, that opium and other narcotics, will quiet, for the 
present, the agitations of the nervous system, though they can not remove 
the cause. The Botanic practice has proved that, when nervous derange- 
ments are only symptomatic of the derangement of other organs of the sys- 
tem, the rectification of the latter not only insures that of the former, but 
it is the only proper mode of treating them. On the other hand, when the 
nerves are primarily diseased by the excess or incapacity of their own action, 
the old science of mental diversion, now the new science of neurology, 
teaches us that they may and should be cured by a change of subjects, of 
thought, and a simple manipulation upon the different portions of the brain 
itself, by which the excess of action is withdrawn from the diseased organ 
and invited to others, thus leaving the former to rest, and recovery of its 
healthy tone. 

Irritability is manifested in all parts of the system, particularly in the nerves 
of the brain, of the senses, of the locomotive apparatus, of the surface, and 
of the digestive organs; but, wheresoever located, it is over excitement or 
hyper-action of the nerves, and derangement of their action. 

Causes. — It is caused either by too much mental action, as from watchful- 
Qfaa, from study, from joy, from grief, from love, from anger, or any other 
paseion ; or from the presence of morbific matter in the domains of the gen- 
eral system, as when the patient neglects too long that most important health- 
ful process of bathing, in consequence of which the perspiration is checked ; 
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or when he neglects to discharge, whenever nature calls, the fecal or the urin- 
ary excrements from his system ; or when he takes constantly into his stom- 
ach irritating substances, as ardent spirits, tobacco, tea, coffee, spices and 
condiments, or too much of the best of food, or inhales into the lungs irri- 
tating gases, the dust of coal, of medicines, of earth, or any kind of excitii^ 
effluvia. 

Treatment, — Let the practitioner always bear it in mind, that the only direct 
or producing cause of irritability, sensitiveness or irritation, or over actioii, 
is the vital force ; and that the exciting cause may be any thing and every thing 
that can, in any way, either invite or provoke this vital force to over action ; 
that, in cases of study, or the undue action of some of the affective organs, 
the vital force itself may be both the exciting and the producing cause ; and 
that the first object in the treatment, though it can not always be accomplished 
first, is to remove the exciting cause. Until this is effected, no medical trea^ 
ment will be more than temporary or merely palliative. Therefore, seek 
among the above and similar, the exciting cause of irritation, and instantly 
remove it if you can. 

The next step is to quiet the irritation itself. This never was nor ever will 
be done in any more than two ways : the allopathic method and the physio- 
medical. The first consists in the use of narcotics and sedatives, which 
paralyze tlie vital irritability or impressibility ; and, if used too freely or fre- 
quently, utterly destroy it (Crit., Nos. 71 to 77) ; the second consists in puri- 
fying the whole system of all morbific irritants, which is done by courses of 
medicines, enemas, vapor-baths, alteratives, diaphoretics, proper food, clothiiq^ 
and exercise. The first course, or that of poisoning with narcotics, as opiums 
prussic acid, etc. (Crit., Nos. 71 to 76) ; or that of freezing with ice, cold oaiha, 
etc. (Crit., Nos. 699, 603, 604, 606), all true Reformers, of whatever name, 
utterly reject. The second course, or that of removing the causes, and puri- 
fying the body of all morbific agents, is sometimes pursued, empyrically or 
by accident, " without the guidance of any [to them known] therapeutic prin- 
ciple," by all other medical men ; but it is scientifically, systematically, 
judiciously, consistentiy, perseveringly and effectually pursued, only by the 
physio-medical practitioner. For the processes, see course of medicme, eto.» 
and for the means see materia medica. 

4L — Circulating Symptoms. 

The second class of these vital symptoms of disease, includes those that 
are manifested by the heart, arteries and arterial capillaries, producing all 
those phenomena which are properly included under the names fever and 
inflammation (which see), and manifested by the beating and throbbing of 
the heart, and arteries, a burning and soreness of the surface, fullness and 
heat in the head and on the surface, and generally measured by the force and 
character of 

The Pulse. — The collapse and expansion of the left ventricle of the heart, 
produce an unequal flow of blood throughout the arteries, in the manner in 
which waves or tides pass up a river. Wherever the arteries come near the 
surface as at the wrist, the temples, the neck, the ankles, the instep, etc., these 
waves may be felt with the finger, and are called the pulse. 

As, in my opinion, far too great reliance has been placed on minute subdi- 
visions of the conditions of the pulse, I shall direct your attention only to 
those particulars in which I consider its indications useful. 

In health, the pulse is far quicker in infancy than in riper years. 
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It is weak, small and slow, io purely neirous temperaments. 

It is weak, small, soft and slow in lymphatic temperaments. 

It is full, strong and quick, in sanguine temperaments. 

It is hard, strong, and moderately full, in bilious temperaments. 

These qualities are compounded with the temperaments. 

None but a practical phrenolo^st and physiologist can determine, with any 
great degree of accuracy, what is the natural, healthy character of the pulse 
of a sick stranger, or the nature and extent of his disease, from the present 
•tete of his pulse. 

Therefore, physicians should endeavor to become acquainted with the 
healthy pulse of all those persons on whom they are called to practice, that 
they may recognize its deviations in disease. 

■ Id disease, the pulse may be quickened, retarded, strengthened, depressed, 
remitted, intermitted and rendered tremulous, and these different conditions 

ly be compounded. 

It may be speedily and materially raised or depressed by the approach of 
the doctor, especially if it be supposed that he is severe in his practice. A 
Tery formal examination and ?rave suspension of his opinion, or a very de- 
cided conclusion, will materially alter it. 

The true pulse is obtained only when the patient is free from every other 
excitement than the cause of the disease. 

I always feel the pulse of a patient before I commence practice on him, 
not with the expectation of ascertaining precisely (only approximately) his 
present condition, but to obtain a standard from which to estimate the degree 
of effect produced by my practice. 

The character of the pulse also aids me in determining the character of the 
remedies and processes I should use. 

To obtain this knowledge, I approach the patient with a cheerful, a sympa- 
thising and confident air, and feel of the pulse in the wrist free from com- 
pression or obstruction, as when the patient is lying flat on his back. With 
my finger and my mind on the pulse, I talk to him about things that are cal- 
culated to make him forget that I am feeling his pulse. I pursue this course 
until I effect my ol^ect, that is, until I get the true pulse of the disease, not ' 
modified by the influence of my presence. I now either note or remember 
the state of the pulse discovered, and commence administering remedies ac- 
cordingly. 

^or example, I find the pulse of a sanguine temperament, very quick, full 
and strong, I shall usually find also a hot sur&ce, and intense thirst. This 
shows that I should sponge the surface with cool water and give a plenty of 
bland fluids, as catnip, sage, balm or boneset tea, until I reduce the superfi- 
cial heat and allay the inward thirst, when perspiration will appear and the 
poise will become slower and softer. The degree of difficulty with which 
this result is produced, shows me the power of the obstructions to a healthy 
action, and the difficulty of maintaining the healthy action, shows the extent 
of the disease. 

A quick, full and strong pulse, with a hot surface, denotes only super- 
ficial disease, and is relieved by aromatic fluids, as teas of the plants called 
labiatae ; by sponging and steaming, or at most by a common course of 
medicine. 

The best plan of sponging is to put the patient into the vapor-bath, and with 
him a vessel of water just cool enough to be pleasant to him, and direct him 
to put it all over him with a cloth, until he can bear the vapor without 
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Oppression. In my yapor-baths this water may be showered on him. If he is 
unable to do it, another should do it for him. 

A quick, full and strong pulse, with a free perspiration, denotes that the 
obstructions are deeper than the surface and the first passages, and requires 
the constant use of relaxants and stimulants, as the laxative bitters and lobelia 

Sills, enenuis, etc., with an emetic occasionally, until the whole system is 
epurated. 

Suppose I find the pulse oppressed, that is, quick, small, wiry and often 
fluttering. This shows internal deran^ment and congestion, and indioalas 
the necessity of a relaxing and stimulating treatment, and the enei^ and 
continuance of this treatment, necessary to relieve the oppression, sh6w ass 
the extent of the disease. 

A quick, small and strong pulse, indicates still more internal obstmctioDS, 
Snd requires the same treatment as the last, but more energetio, and longsr 
continued. 

A quick and weak pulse, denotes vecy deep depression of the vital energies^ 
and extensive and dangerous obstructions, and indicates the necessity of m* 
relaxants, stimulants and antiseptics, with constant care to keep free the snr* 
face and first passages. These are the typhoid forms of disease, in which the 
danger is proportioned to the loss of vitality, and the septic or malignant 
nature of the obstructing agents. 

A sloWf/uU and strong pulse, denotes a free circulation, and, of oourse, is 
favorable. 

A slow, small and strong pulse, indicates internal obstructions, unless 
found in nervo-bilious subjects, where it is frequently the pulse of health. 

A slow, small and weak pulse, in sanguine subjects, denotes great debility; 
in nervous and lymphatic persons, it is more natural. 

An irregular pulse, whether quick or slow, full or small, weak or strong, 
denotes extensive derangement of the circulation. 

Whatever be the state of the pulse when you commence with the patient 
your object should be to bring it to the healthy standard of that individual; 
and your practice should conform to the circumstances of the case. The whole 
effort and means should be directed to the process of equalizing the circuleir 
tion. To this end, emetics and enemas should be administered, and warm 
and moist or cool and moist applications should be made to the surface of the 
body, to the bowels and lower extremities, and the action kept up by friction 
and medicine suited to its wants, alteratives being used at the same time in- 
ternally, until the pulse becomes natural. Its approach to a natural stats, 
shows that you are practicing right, and its departure from it shows that dis- 
ease is gaining on you. 

The pulse, therefore, indicates the success or the failure of the treatment^ 
rather than the state of a patient whom we see for the first time. A flushed 
face denotes a determination of the blood to the head ; and a dark, copper- 
colored or purple face, indicates a sluggish return of the blood to the heart* 
These symptoms occur in apoplexy and epilepsy, in which the circulation 
should be equalized by the use of relaxants and the vapor-bath. The pulse in 
these cases is often confused and tremulous, sometimes wholly absent. 

42.— Fever. 

When the irritating causes of disease have obstructed the capillary 
circulation, and excited the heart and arteries to an undue effort to removs 
that obstruction, the derangement of the circulation thus produced is termed 
fever. 
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Oau8B8.— Feyer, like irritation, is directly produced by only one cause, the 
▼ital force ; but it may be excited, like irritation, by any thing and eyery Uiing 
Aai can, by obstructions, in any way derange the equilibrium of the circula- 
tion. The obstructing or excitmg causes are usually the same as those that 
•zcite irritation, only they are longer continued. The irritation of the nenres, 
prolonged, excites a feyer ; so also, feyer irritates the neryes. 

Treatment. — As in irritation, so in feyer, there are but two ways to remoye 
it. The first is to remoye its exciting causes, if possible, and the second is 
to abridge or destroy the power of the system to produce it. The allopathist 
tikes the latter course. He bleeds, physics, poisons, purges and starves his 
pitient, until he thinks he has not left in the system organic force enough to 
make a feyer, and then turns him over to the cook, whose physiological treat- 
ment, should it be so effective as to raise the depressed system, and bring on "a 
rdapee of the disease,** must be suspended again, "and the unfortunate patient 
most be depleted again and again, until no reactive power remains, when he 
ffhres up tne j;ho6t to the treatment instead of the disease." — J. M. Gfood. 
(Criticisms, Nos. 666-70.) 

But the allopathist is not satisfied with one " measure," the lancet, in his 
wmrfare against the vital force in fever. He must have his antimony, his 
digitalis, etc., to paralyze the circulation of his patient, when he dares not 
remove any more of "the blood thereof, which is the life thereof;" and last, 
but not least, he must ply his "mercury to promote the secretions." (Criti- 
cisms, Nos. 78 to 161, particularly 80 to 84, 94, 96, 106, 142.) 

Again, in the treatment of fever and inflammation, they have devised ways 
and means to subdue those manifestations, instead of removing those causes 
which have excited the system to produce them. Hence the use of the 
lancet, digitalis, antimony, mercury, etc., which, instead of removing the 
obstacles to free circulation, deprive the organs of the power to produce those 
derangements of it. These vital symptoms being considered disease, they 
haye Seen led to believe that disease was subdued, when it was only the vital 
system that was subdued, while the power of disease, being undimmished, is 
greater in proportion to the power of resistance to it, than before the treat- 
ment. (See Criticisms, Nos. 65 to 70). And, but for the fact that this 
species of treatment can no longer be continued, and that the vital system 
possesses an immense power to recover from injuries when left uninterrupted, 
this allopathic treatment would destroy all the patients that were submitted 
to it. but the vital system oftentimes, in its efi'orts to oppose the introduc- 
tion of the remedy, rids itself of both the remedy and the influence of disease 
when the organs resume the proper performance of their functions. 

4S. — Tuflammatjon. 

This is but a local fever, in which the derangements of the tissues, and 
the action of the part, have become greater than in fever. (See Criticisms. 
236, 237, 240, 243, 248, 260.) 

Causes. — The same as of fever. 

TreahnerU. — The same as for fever. There are only two ways to subdue it ; 
first, to deprive the heart and arteries of the powers to produce it, which is 
effected by blood-letting with lancets, leeches and cups ; by physicing, pois- 
oning ( Crits., 80, 81 , 82, 84, 90, 92, 108, 1 10, 1 14, 1 41 ), freezing and starving, 
and practiced with more or less energy and success ! by all classes of doctors 
except the physiological ; and, second, the removal of the exciting causes, and 
the restoration of we equilibrium of the circulation. After the removal of 

9 
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the cause, so &r as it can be instandy done, the courses, etc., should be 
istered in the same manner as for fever. Then, if the inflamed part be aoe6»- 
Bible, cooling applications, and if lesions or seyere local pains exist, poultiota, 
etc., should be applied, freely and constantly, until the exoitinff or obstmet- 
ing cause shall oe so relieved that the inflammation shall be no longer 
necessary. 

44. — Mechanical Symptoms. 

The second class of symptoms, namely, the mechanical, is indicated by ex- 
ternal or extraneous obstructions to the circulation or muscular action, or to 
some of the secretions. Thus a bandage around any part, a tight dress, ne(d[- 
cloth or shoe, impedes the circulation and produces deranged conditions of 
the tissues of the system, properly termed disease. 

A permanent contraction of any part, as the muscles in tetanus, or the ligip 
ments in anchylosis ; or a continued bad position of the body, is considered 
a mechanical sign of disease. In this class also may be arranged all mechan- 
ical injuries, as wounds, bruises, etc. 

45. — Chemical Symptoms. 

The chemical symptoms are manifested in the action of escharotics, and in 
all spontaneous destructions of tissues, or in lesions produced without the 
agency of any apparent external causes, and in mortification in general from 
whatever cause. They are referred to the action of chemical affinity alone. 

It has been the practice of all classes of medical men to treat nearly all these 
symptoms as the disease itself ; but this is the ground of their error. The tme 
disease is the condition of the system which excites the vital symptoms, or 
which makes the other symptoms manifest. Medical men who have built their 
systems of pathology upon the doctrine that irritation, fever and inflammation 
are disease, have based their therapeutics upon those means and influences 
which are calculated directly to subdue those vital manifestations. Thus, to 
subdue all nervous excitement, as manifested in irritation aq^d pain, they have 
adopted the use of narcotics or those articles which deprive tbe nervous tissue 
of the power to manifest its conditions ; and, to subdue fever they have de- 
vised the lancet, etc. ; instead of removing the cause of disease, they have re- 
moved only the cause of its symptoms; or, in other words, have deprived 
the system of the power to indicate to them its condition. 

46. — Internal and External Eolations — Counter Irritationi — Sympathifis. 

Throughout the instrumentality of the various nervous structures, there is 
constantly kept up such a sympathy or antagonism between the different parts 
of the body, that whenever any part is much affected, the corresponding, or 
the antagonistic part, feels the influence, and acts accordingly. 

Thus, the external surface of the body is opposed to the mucous and 
serous membranes, as of the lungs, the alvine canal, the pleura, peritonenm, 
etc. So that if the function of either of these be diminished or excessive, 
that of the corresponding or antagonistic, will soon become excessive or bus 
pendcd, and the restoration of the lost function is the correction of the 
excessive, and the only true way to efi'ect it. For example : If the surface 
become cold and contracted, diarrhea, peripneumonia, pleurisy, or some other 
internal excess is certain to follow ; the only sure cure for which is to restore 
the perspiration, and equalize the circulation ; while in obstinate costiveness, 
the surface and the lungs carry off the fluids that should pass through the 
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ahrine canal ; and proper food, exercise and occasiooal enemas to the bowels, 
are the true means of procuring the natural discharges. So, if the feet become 
oold, the head will be sure to ache ; and the true and proper cure of the 
latter is to heat the feet again. Or, if we engage in intense and long pro- 
tracted study, the feet and sur&ce will become cool, even in a warm room. 
For this, the exercise of the body, and the relaxation of the mind, are the 
only philosophical cure. 

Again, if the stomach become foul, the brain will become irritated, oppressed, 
and finally, dull and sleepy ; and the only proper correction is the cleansing 
of the stomach. " The stomach is the center of sjrmpathies." Thus a blow 
on the head, or a pinch of the toe, or the excitement of painful intelligence, 
will often make one sick at the stomach by withdrawing the action from it. 
It is on this principle of sympathy and antagonism between the various organs 
of the body, that physicians have built all their systems of counter-irritation 
by frictions, rubefacients, blisters, etc.; which system, when carried to its 
fall extent, and by the right means and processes, constitutes almost the sum 
total of the healing art. 

This irritation snould not be all produced in one spot, to the destruction of 
tlie organization of its structure, as is done by a blister, but it should be spread 
all over the surface, as we do it by a vapor-bath. Thus, all the ffopd is done 
which is ever expected from a blister, without any of the mischief which that 
dangerous application so frequently produces. 

There is nothing more important in all the theory of medicine, than this 
doctrine of the sympathy that exists between the external and the internal, and 
the upper and the lower man ; nor in the practice, than the preservation and 
tbe restoration of the equilibrium of the action between them. Yet the whole 
subject, in theory and practice, is exceedingly simple. To understand it 
well, we must remember that, in a state of health, and of proper outward 
temperature, clothing and action, the heart and arteries throw the blood in 
due measure to all parts of the system ; those arteries and capillaries that go 
to the external surface, being as warm, relaxed and well filled, as those that 
go to any internal part. 

It is a physiological principle that the vital force acts through the nerves 
to produce irritation, and through the arteries to produce fever ; that whenever 
any part of the system is irritated, the nervous force and the blood, both rush 
to it to defend it ; and, in so doing, leave other parts with less vitality to keep 
up the accustomed action. Thus, when some irritating or poisonous sub- 
stance, as a drastic purgative, or very exciting food, as tamarinds, is taken 
into the stomach, the vital force rushes through the nerves and arteries to 
that membrane, and puts it into excessive motion, which causes it to secrete 
more fluids than it should. These passing rapidly downward, produce a 
diarrhea; meanwhile the pressure of the centrifugal circulation being just 
80 much relieved of blood, and, of course, warmth, moisture and perspiration, 
the vessels of the surface contract and impede the outward circulation, com- 
pelling the heart and arteries to throw still more blood within. This destroys 
the equilibrium of the nervous action and tbe circulation and derangement, 
oonsisting in the contracted and inactive state of the surface, and the irritated 
and over secreting condition of the mucous surface, continues producing, 
after some time, griping and pain in defecation, and, finally, a discharge of 
faioody mucous. This is first called dysentery, then flux, cholera morbus, 
etc. Practitioners ignorant of the true conditions of the opposing tissues, 
often give physic, by which it is very evident that the disease is made worse, 
and well known that, by continuance it often ends in piles and fistula. 
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The true plan of cure consists in wanning, relaxing and stimulating the 
external surmce, so as to inrite the action outward ; then the alrine canal 
will he relieved of the excessive action caused hy the previous determination 
of the hlood and nervous force to its surface, when the most soothing and 
gently astringent fluids should he given internally, in comhination with medi- 
cines that determine to the outer surface, as the sudorifics. Thus, a good 
vapor-hath, and a plenty of warm aromatic teas, as ginger, asarum, sage, 
pennyroyal, etc., and gentle astringents, as witch hazle or rasuherry leaves, a 
few times repeated, wul cure this diarrhea, dysentery or hloody flux ; hloody 
urine or hloody menstruation. The bath is equally remedial in bronchitis, 
asthma, and catarrh. 

When the excess of action is on the internal glands, as the liver, the pan- 
creas, the kidneys, and the spleen, the same equalizing course will relieve it 
When the excess of action is on the pleura, the peritoneum and other serous 
membranes, the relief must be gained by the same means ; the bath and 
diffusive stimulants. It matters not what internal organ is affected, the pro- 
cess and the means of cure are the same. 

If the irritation of the serous membranes is suffered to continue, until they 
are exhausted and prostrate, they relax and permit the watery part of the 
blood to pass throu£;h into the cavity and produce dropsy. This too, moat 
be cured by restormg and maintaining the equilibrium of the circulatkm, 
taking off the action of the surface, by the bath and friction with stimulants, 
or rubefacients, which will leave the serous membranes free to absorb the 
water, from their cavities, and the circulation to remove it from the body. 

As the inner and the outer man are antagonistic, so are the upper and the 
lower ; and the derangements of the equilibrium between these, are fruitful 
sources of disease. If the brain is very active and the body and feet are idle, 
the circulation and nervous action will be accumulated m and toward the 
head, and the other parts, the feet and surface now will suffer from inaction. 
All these aches and pains in the bead are relieved by the simple process of 
inviting the action to the surface and the lower limbs and feet. 

Finally, if abscesses form within, or irritations and inflammations of the 
blood-vessels (arteritis and phlebitis) occur, the only way to relieve them is 
to invite the action outward, as in diarrhea, dropsy, bronchitis, etc. 

But there is another way of concentrating the action on the nerves and 
arterial capillaries of a particular locality, than inviting it to them by irrita- 
tion. It consists in forcing the blood to them by collapsing or astringing the 
opposite parts ; thus, when we expose our surface to the cold and absorb from 
it too rapidly and extensively the heat, we cause it to contract and to diminish 
the capacity of the external blood-vessels which compels the heart and arteries 
to send the blood inwardly to those organs that offer the least resistance to it. 
If these organs are irritated, inflammation is the result ; if inactive and relaxed, 
ihey receive the blood without resistance, producing distension without in- 
flammation — a state called congestion. In either case, the principles and the 
mode of cure are the same, namely : invite the circulation outward, by baths, 
friction with rubefacients, etc. Bathing the feet in hot water, giving stimu- 
lating enemas, and applying vapor-baths up to the diaphragm are powerfnl 
means of removing alt irritation and inflammation from the brain. The equi- 
librium when restored, should be preserved, by continuing gently the meaos 
that restored it, or some others that act more steadily in the same way ; as 
warm clothing for baths, and asarum for lobelia, etc. 

The division of disease into species, indicated by as many names as there 
are organs or parts of organs to suffer, as hepatitis, nephritis, bronchitis. 
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gastritis, laryngitis and pbaryDfi^lis, is caloulated rather to confuse than to 
uistruct the practitioner, as all the conditions of the system indicated by the 
general terms, irritation and inflammation, must be treated on the same prin- 
eiples and in the same manner, varied only by the facilities which their 
localities may afford us of applying the means that we use. 

47< — ^Haurology. 

' This term is derived from the Qreek words neuron, a nerve, and lo^os, a 
JBsconrse, and is used to represent the anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
■ystem. The old anatomists supposed the brain to be a homogeneous mass, 
or kind of albuminous pulp, ana that the whole was active in the reception 
of an idea, or the production of a thought. The phrenologists consider it a 
oompound orsan, to distinct portions of which is assigned the performance of 
apecial mental functions ; ana that in very impressible persons, these organs 
oan be excited by the touch of the hand, to the performance of not only the 
peculiar functions of the brain, but of those of other portions of the oody, 
increasing or depressing them at pleasure ; that an influence, which is termed 
Ifervaura may be made to proceed, at will, from every organ of the brain of 
every person, and to affect, to some extent, the organs of any other brain to 
which the fingers of the operator may be applied. 

Of coarse, the more of the nervaura a person has, the more effectually he 
Oftn operate upon others ; and the less he possesses, the more distinctly he 
perceives the influence of those who have the most. Those who have the 
least, or, perhaps, those whose organs the most readily respond to its action, 
aie termed Impressibles, So sensitive are some of these to the influence of 
the nervaura of others, that, whenever they touch an organ of the head or 
face of another, they feel, in themselves, the influence of the action of that 
dgan, as strong or weak, healthy or unhealthy ; and, of course, they are 
capable of determining the relative power of different brains, or of the differ* 
ent organs of the same brain. Thus, they possess the capacity to acquire, 
by constant practice and careful observation, a minute and accurate knowledge 
of phrenology, physiology, pathology, diagnosis, and the principles of thera- 
peutics. They have only to learn the physiological action of the different 
parts of their own heads, and they become able, by bringing them into con- 
tact, through the medium of their own fingers, or those of the subject, with 
the corresponding portions of the head they wish to examine, to ascertain 
precisely the locality, character and condition of those organs ; and, if inac- 
tive, how to excite them ; if excited, how to allay ; if diseased, how to relieve 
them. Such a degree of impressibility undoubtedly exists, but it is so rare 
that it can not be made the basis of general practice. 

Antagonism, — Phrenologists and physiologists teach that every organ in the 
brain, as in the body, has its antagonistic organ, and that these are constantly 
acting in opposition to each other ; so that a man's character is not decided 
by the strength or activity of either one of these, but by the balance of power 
between them ; thus, if benevolence should be marked six, and selfishness 
seven, the man is inclined by the force of one degree to the side of selfishness, 
and so of all the other antagonisms. 

The propositions are either true or false. If false, they are a comparatively 
harmless humbug; if true, they are among the most important discoveries 
ever made by man. Fortunately the means of testing them are within the 
reach of every man, and they court examination. 
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48.— Impresfiblai. 

To ascertain whether a person is impressihle, take his hand in your own, 
and request him to hold yours loosely, while you grasp firmly his, for sodm 
five to ten minutes. If he is impressible, and you are a good operator, he 
will feel a diminution of sensibility, or a numbness (much like that of the 
limb going to sleep) creeping up his wrist, arm and shoulder, and, perhapi, 
into his body. Some have described it as resembling a charge of electricity 
when insulated. If no impression be made, either the subject is not mr 
impressible or you are not a good operator. But if impressible at all, lui 
organs are not all equally so. Those organs are the most impressible whioll 
are the most frequently and powerfully irritated and inflamed. If the irritation 
and inflammation have become chronic, ihe eflect is of a depressing charae- 
ter ; and, in proportion to the recovery of a healthy tone, this impressibilitj 
wears away, or, in other words, he acquires more power to resist the imprea* 
sions of the operators. I have said that the impressible person feels, Terr 
manifestly, whether pleasantly or painfully the influence of the organ witn 
which he is brought m contact. To prevent this influence from bemg disa- 
greeable, he should always keep one hand near the antagonist of an orgaft 
when examining it with the other ; so that, if a disagreeable impression ia 
about to be established, he can touch the antagonist, and restore his balanoa. 
If this also fail, as it frequently will, from the general debility of the subject, 
he should touch the corresponding organ in some friend who has it atioog, 
active and healthy. 

Having found a suitable, that is, a very impressible subject, he can deter* 
mine, by feeling on his head, the locality of all those organs that are very 
active or much depressed, and thence the extremes of character or of disease, 
much better than he can their middle grounds. Impressibles can operate on 
themselves, so as to relieve their pains, aches, etc., or they can often extract 
these from the operators, when they feel them in their own bodies. But the 
non-impressibles must learn this through the medium of the impressibles. 

49. — Experiments. 

1. To relieve Headache. — Ascertain where the pain is. Place yourself on 
the opposite side ; put the points of the fingers of both your hands on the 
seat of the pain. Then brush quickly, but lightly, from that point toward 
you and outward, occasionally putting your hands on the organs antagonistic 
to the seat of the pain, until the head appears to be equally excited, that is, 
as full of blood and heat in one part as another, when you should brush 
downward and outward until the eflect is produced. If the forehead ache, 
stand behind the patient and brush backward; if the occiput be aflected, 
stand before him and brush forward ; if the top ache, brush downward ; if 
one side, brush to the other. In most cases this will relieve for a time, and 
in many it will effectually cure the headache. When it proceeds from a foul 
stomach, you must give an emetic. When from cold feet, warm them. When 
from a closed sur&ce, bathe it. When from too much study, quit it and take 
exercise. When from over-eating, fast a meal or two, and then eat mode- 
rately. When from constipation, use an enema, and live on unbolted wheat 
bread. In short, remove the cause, whatever it may be ; remembering that 
the neurological operation is only for present relief, though it often promat 
permanent. 

2. To relieve Toothache, — Brush with one hand from the point over the 
tooth in the direction of the nerve toward the ear, and press with the other 
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ptetty hard on the organs of firmness, self-esteem, approbativeness and con- 
acientiousness, until the effect is produced; from five minutes to half an 
hour, according to the impressibility of the patient and the intensity of the 
disease. This will remove for the time, almost any toothache. If it pro- 
ceeded from cold, and the cold is not removed » it will return again soon ; if 
the cold is removed (by a course) it will be cured until another cold is taken. 
If the nerve is exposed, it must be killed and the tooth plugged or drawn. 

Paini in any part of the body, maj often be moved in the same way, that 
is, by brushing from the seat of the pain to opposite parts of the body, and 
placing the hand for a time on the restraining organs of the head, viz : firm- 
iieis, self-esteem, conscientiousness and approbativeness, among which the 
point between conscientiousness and cautiousness seems the most prominent. 
Sight pressure on this region, will remove any feeling of depression in any 
part of body, as sickness at the stomach, pain in the bowels, oppression of 
tbe lungs, pain in the side, etc., etc. This is done by attracting the nervous 
aolion from those parts. 

jRegion of the Brain. — Let it be remembered that, in general the forehead, 
the face, and the neck before the ears, are depressing, that the posterior-supe- 
rior portions of the brain are strengthening, restoring; and the posterior- 
infenor portions are propelling to all the energies of the system. Just imagine 
these central points radiating toward each other, and you will recognize the 
effects that would naturally be produced, viz : combinations of the simples 
proportionate to the relative admixtures. More particularly, the antenor- 
niferior portions of the head are preceptive, the anterior-superior portions 
intellectual, the superior portions are moral and religious, the posterior-supe- 
xior portions are affective, the posterior-inferior portions propelling, the bases 
of the posterior portions are animal, those of the anterior portions physiologi- 
oal, governing especially the internal viscera — in fine, every part of the brain 
either receives impressions from, or throws influences to, some part or portion 
of the body ; thus the restraining portions are opposed or antagonistic to the 
depressing; the moral to the animal; the propelling to the relating; the 
superior to the inferior, as benevolence to selfishness, etc. (see antagonisms). 
Until the operator becomes acquainted with the locality of the various subdi- 
Tisions of the neurological organs, he may operate upon the above general 
principles, until, with a very impressible subject, he will be enabled to dis- 
cover the precise locality of the particular organs. 

8Uep. — To produce natural sleep, place your hand upon the forehead, with 
the fore and second finger astride the nose, bringing them up into the arch of 
the eye, and press very gently for some minutes. In this manner I have 
often put to sleep a patient so nervous and watchful that the best nervine 
medicine had no apparent effect. I have brushed away the excitement of a 
person when in the greatest nervous tremor, so as to produce, in a few min- 
utes, the utmost calmness ; and, even in spasm, this kind of operation has 
lelaxed the system and restored quietness. This is done by brushing the 
lotion first equally into all parts of the head, and thence into and out of the 
body, as before directed. 

To relax the Limbs, — Stand behind the subject and place your hands on the 
neck close under the lower jaw. To restore, touch the restraining organs ; 
and in this, as in all other cases, brush away the influence from the organ 
before excited. Also be very careful to leave the action of the various organs 
properly balanced, or your patient will be quite as uncomfortable as he was 
Defore your operations. 
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80^ — ^Animal Magnetism. 

This is a term given to those neurological operations which arrest the aotioa 
of the organs of external sense, while they give a greater acuteness to thoee 
of the intellectual and moral. By these operations, suitable subjects are fint 
put into a sleep so profound that it is often difficult to awaken them by any 
other means than the instrumentality of the operator, who put them to sleep. 
During this period of extraordinary and profound sleep, the subject is oftei 
able to perceive and describe, not only things which the operator sees, or 
imagines he sees, but things of which neither before had any distinct impree* 
sion ; as the objects and scenes of countries and places they have never 
visited, and the internal conditions of the body. 

The diflference between this system and neurology, seems to be» that^ ia 
the former, some of, or all the external senses are closed durine the opei»> 
tions ; while, in the latter, the subject is fully possessed of all liis faculties 
during the operations, though, in the most impressible subjects, so atronffly 
influenced by those which are particularly excited, that he feels neither ability 
nor inclination to put into motion any others. The doctrine is, 

1 . That every person is susceptible of this influence, but capable of resist- 
ing successfully, a degree of it equal to his own ; and of sustaming a higher 
degree, so far as to be little affected by it. 

2. £very person is capable of communicating it; but, if the person to 
whom he attempts to communicate it, possesses or exerts as high a degree of 
the same power as he does, no distinct manifestation of the influence will be 
perceived. 

3. Persons possess, at different times, different degrees of impressibility ; 
and, of course, different degrees of mat^netic power ; consequently, the same 
experiments, by the same persons, will sometimes be successful, and some- 
times they will fail. 

4. Experiments on the sick, if judiciously conducted, seldom, if ever, fail 
to improve them, while they do no harm. 

5. If the impressibility be the result of constitutional quality or power of 
the nervous 6ber, it is always improved or rendered more acute and distinct^ 
by exercise. If it proceed from disease, it generally diminishes as the paUent 
recovers; or, perhaps, more properly speaking, it requires more magnetio 
power to affect a healthy than a diseased organ. 

6. The most important faculty in an operator, seems to be concentration 
of mind. For want of this, many who possess a high degree of vitality, are 
very poor operators. 

7. By judicious, scientific experiments in Animal Magnetism, as well as 
Neurology, every part of the body may bo brought into high excitement, 
almost wholly independent of the action of other organs, and of course, may 
be made to perform its own part in the business of life, without "pix>voking 
its neighbor to anger ;*' thus, the circulation and the nervous action can be 
readily equalized, and the health restored, so far as the regulation of nervous 
action can effect it, and this is almost universally. 

8. By the same experiments, the seat and character of disease are ascer- 
tained, and the proper remedies are pointed out ; also, the improvement or 
declension of the patient from day to day, may be noted. Far more than 
this is claimed for these sciences, or rather these branches of the same scieneep 
by their respective advocates ; but let this suffice for the present. They who 
demonstrate so much, will have no difficulty in discovering more. 

PrecatUions. — 1. Do not operate upon persons seriously affected in the vital 
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organs, unless yon are yourself strong and in good health ; otherwise you 
may receive from them the symptoms of their disease, while you are com- 
Bianicating to them the salutary influence of your own system. 

S. In diseased persons, observe the same caution as in the neurological 

2 derations above mentioned — keep one hand near the antagonist organs of 
e patient, or of a sound, healthy by-stander, and give to the hand with 
whicn you operate, a rigid muscular tension. 

9. Be careful not to excite the violent passions ; as combativeness, destruc* 
tireness, etc., in persons who have these well developed, unless provided with 
ample assistance to control them. If by accident or design you excite them, 
ana the subject become outrageous, touch the organs of oenevolence and 
reverence. 

Mno to MapneHu a Pertan. — Place him on a chair before you, a little 
knrer than your own, if convenient, and in a perfectly easy position, his feet 
near together, and request him to relax his whole system and look steadily 
into your eye as long as he can keep his open, when he may let them close. 
Bequest all about you to remain quiet during the operation. Seat yourself 
beside him, in an easy position, your feet on the floor, and your body straight 
and upright Take his right hand with your right, and his left with your 
left, and with your thumb on the metacarpo-indici phalangian articulation, 
or joint of the fore finger next to the hand, and communicate to them a slight 
muscular tension, whue you look steadily into the pupil of his eye without 
winking, or any other motion except breathing, which should be steady and 
regular, constantly willing that he may go to sleep, and thinking, yourself, of 
noUiing else, until his eyes close and remain so ; when you should let go his 
hands and make passes with the fingers from the crown of the head forward 
over the fiice, and down over the shoulders and arms to the hands and out- 
ward, returning your hands, with the palms outward, to the top of the head, 
whence you should proceed as before, occasionally passing down the breast 
The passes of the hand should be light ; they may not even touch the body, 
or they may slightly brush it, and occasionally rest a few seconds on the 
riioulders, oreast, or the stomach, until the subject is in a deep sleep. This 
may be known by the action of his hands, which will be attracted to your 
own as a needle to a magnet ; or by the fact generally, that, when addressed, 
be will not answer any one else than the operator ; thoufi^h some will be asleep, 
but not veiT profoundly, and still not exhibit these signs. Sometimes the 
subject is rigid in his limbs ; when very rigid, the tension should be relieved 
by reverse passes, and by giving a relaxing influence to your own system. 
But there are many ways of producing the same efl*ects. 

The method, suggested, I believe, by Spencer and improved and exten- 
sively practiced by 1. I. Keely, is much easier to the operator, and, on that 
account more extensively useful, though not so certain in some difficult cases. 
It consists in the use of coin instead of the eye, as a magnetiser. 

EzPBRUfurrs. — When your subject is asleep, you may take into your mouth 
any thing that has a peculiar taste, and he will taste as you taste, and give, if 
be is familiar with it, when awake, the name of the article. Cleanse your 
mouth thoroughly and taste of something else, and he will feel and act as be- 
fore, as long as you have yourself a distinct perception of the article. In 
these experiments, the mildest and most volatile articles should be chosen 
first, as a powerful and permanent stimulant taken first, will remain with 
those taken later, and confuse the impressions they make. If you inflict 
pain on the operator in any way, the subject will feel and describe it. If he 
is gloomy or happy, irritated or calm, so will be his subject. If he is dis- 
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Msed, he ou^bt not to magDetize any person. In fact, no one who can not at 
all times, under the most proroking circumstances, keep his own temper, aiMl 
retain a proper balance of all his feelings, should attempt to magnetiae aoj 
person. The above experiments are called sympathetic. 

2. To examine diseased persons, place the patient before the subject, and 
join their hands. Brush from the subject the nenraura into the patient, in 
the manner of making the passes above described, until the former will ooa- 
verse freely with the latter, and answer any question respecting the atate of 
his mental organs. He will not generally say, "there is a cancer here,*' ''a 
tumor there," etc., but, "this organ is inflamed," "that is inactive;" "this 
is improving," " that is growing worse," etc., and he will tell what chwraxim 
of medicines should be given, and the names, if he knows any such. It is 
remarkable that these sleeping doctors always reject poisons from their pre- 
scriptions, and recommend mostly vegetables, proper diet, and regular ex- 
ercise. By examining the various organs of a healthy person, thev can give t 
correct account of his character, and his predisposition to particular forma of 
diseases-operations of inestimable value to medicine. 

I have said nothing here about the nature, or modui operandi, of the 
motive power of animal magnetism, nor of the philosophy of that variety of 
its operations called clairvoyance, as these are yet but imperfectly understoodi 
and their discussion would require too much space. The fact that the opera- 
tions directed above will produce, or be followed by, the effects de8onbed» 
has been fully established by experiments entirely satisfactory to my mind, 
and made by me subservient to very useful purposes. By the neurologioal 
and mesmeric operations, I have been able to quiet the nervous agitationa of 
the hysterical, the diseased, and even the delirious, more speedily, and often 
effectually, than I could do it by medicine. Only yestenlay, I relieved a 
lady by a few brushes and touches, of a fearful foreboding of future ill, which 
had put her whole frame into a painful agitation. The vigilance attending 
acute fever, has been thus quieted in a few moments, and the patient put into 
a natural and refreshing sleep, after several nights of watchfulness and pain- 
ful anxiety. It is on this account that I take these subjects into considera- 
tion in this place, that I may refer to them in the treatment of the varioni 
forms of disease, in future pages of this work. 

In the diagnosis of disease, the following subjects demand particular at- 
tention : 

61.— The Skin. 

A clean, pliant skin is healthy. In disease, it is dry and hot, or dry and 
cold, or wet and hot, or wet and cold, or yellow, or purple, or spotted. 

In dry and hot skin, bathe with water, either in bed or the vapor-bath, just 
cool enough to be pleasant to the patient, giving aromatic or sudorific teas 
until tlie skin becomes cool and the perspiration is free. If the teas are re- 
jected, give an emetic and an injection, and sweat the patient with sage or 
catnip tea, or in the vapor-bath. 

A dry and cold skin indicates inaction in the general system, and requires 
a thorough steaming and hot medicines internally, both to the stomach and 
bowels. If this does not cure, give a full course, and bathe the surface with 
stimulating liniments. 

A wet and hot skin indicates the same as the preceding, with an exhaustion 
of the fluids of the system and a consequent contraction and irritation of the 
surface; and calls for cool bathing, antispasmodics, sudorifics, emetics* 
enemas, and tonics. 
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A w$i and cold Mkin indicates oppressed or verj feeble internal action, with 
great relaxation of the surface, and requires the same treatment as the aboine, 
iritli a still greater attention to friction on the surface with stimulating liai* 
iiMBts ; and the frequent use of a hot Yapor-bath. 

A yellow ikin denotes a derangement of the bile, and requires a thorough 
course, with frequent steamings and the laxatire bitters. 

A purple or spotted skin denotes inactiyity of the circulation, and calls for 
csyenne, ginger, etc., internally, and the vapor-bath as it can be borne. 
When the circulation becomes equalized, a full course should be giren* 

62.— The StomaclL 

Wind or acid on the stomach denotes indigestion, called dyspepsia ; and 
calls for emetics, which must be continued at the time, until Uie stomach is 
thoroughly cleansed, usinc^ saleratus, pearlash, or bicarbonate of soda, a fourth 
•f a teaspoonful dissolved in half a cup of tea as long as the contents vomited 
aie sour. The patient should eat but a very little food of any kind until the 
wind and acid cease. If vegetable food produce burning at the stomachy eat 
dried beef or venison a few times until the burning ceases. Then fast a meal 
or two and eat sparingly. 

A sore etomach or parching thirsty which water does not allay, indicates 
cliionic inflammation, which must be removed by emetics and enemas, and 
frequent steamings, and frictions of the surface. 

A very relaxed stomach indicates that too much fluid in food or drinks^ is 
habitually taken, and demands dry food and abstinence from drinking, espe- 
ciaUy at meals. 

Sudden refection of food or drink indicates either inflammation or spasm in 
the stomach, which should be removed by the vapor-bath and friction with 
stimulants, as counter-irritants, and by broken doses of lobelia, or other antispas- 
modic or Budoriflc articles. 

S3.— The Bowels. 

The bowels are subject to nearly the same affections as the stomach. Wind, 
colic, frothy stools, etc., denote indigestion and fermentation ; and, after the 
above attentions to the stomach and the surface, should be treated with ene- 
mas, first of soap-suds, then cayenne and lobelia, then some astringent, then 
dippery-elm, say three in immediate succession. 

i^ cold cmd inactive, give enemas of cayenne, slippery-elm and lobelia, and 
steam them often; if full of mucus, give stimulating, and then astringent 
enemas, until the mucus is removed. 

^ sore, cleanse them well with soap-suds, etc., then use a little compound 
tincture of myrrh and slippery-elm, or sweet oil and balsam of fir. 

If relaxed and projecting on going to stool, sit upon a warm stone, or hot 
alcme covered with cloths, take half vapor-baths, tnen use, first, cleansing, 
then astringent enemas, and cleanse and strengthen the general system with a 
course, or more, as may be required, followed by tonics, and bathe the part 
often, with sweet oil and cayenne, or cayenne in vinegar. If severe griping 
(tormina) occur, on going to stool, or blood appear m the discharges, give 
enemas of lobelia and slippery-elm, and seat the patient in a tub of warm 
water as often as the griping occurs ; even allow him, if he suffers much, to 
defecate in the water ; then wash him, wipe him dry, clothe him warm, and 
renew the water for the next time. 

Pains in the stomach and bowels are often caused by wind, the result of ths 
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fennentation or the jputrefiu)tion of food, and the disengagement of carbonic add 
or ammonia, and by sulphureted hydrogen (after eatmg eggs), etc. ThsM 
must be removed by aromatic medicines, enemas, vapor-baths, and emetica, if 
necessary ; and prevented by more moderate eating. The wind colic in ohil* 
dren is relieved by the use of stimulating enemas, and raising the pelvis high, 
when they will discharge the air. 

M.— The Head. 

A feverish and aching head, denotes an unequal circulation. Treat it nem* 
rologically, and wet it with cold water, until the heat is removed, and then in 
warm water, or immerse it in the vapor-bath ; then use stimulatinfi^ enemas* 
hot water to the feet, and a vapor-batn to the lower extremities, followed by 
firiction with stimulating liniments. If these do not relieve, give a courae, 
and then, again, the stimulating liniments. 

Vertigo or dizzinesSf dimness of sight, hearing or taste, denotes a foul stom- 
ach, which should be cleansed with a f^ll course, and followed by tonics and 
stimulants to the surface and feet. 

Sharp pains in the temple, eye, jaw, etc,, or catarrh, denote cold in the head, 
and require a full course, with the head in the bath and the feet in hot water, 
while steaming ; then tonics and counter-irritation. 

Fulnees of the head denotes unequal circulation, and requires attention to 
the bowels, feet and surfiice, and, if this proves insufficient, a full course, fbl« 
lowed by tonics, etc. 

S6.— The Chest. 

Disease in the chest is called bronchitis, pneumonia, phthisis, pleurisy, car- 
ditis, pericarditis, diaphragmitis, angina pectoris, etc., all which mean noth- 
ing more nor less than inflammation in some internal part of that region of 
the body. The mode of relief in all these cases is one, the invitation of the 
action to the external surface and feet, and the soothing of the internal irrita- 
tion. The means are the same, lobelia, the vapor-bath, diffusive stimulants, 
and emollients to the mucous surfaces. 

66. — Cold on the Lungs 

Is produced by going out and rapidly exercising or talking in the cold air, 
after breathing or speaking in a hot room, and calls for a thorough relaxa- 
tion of them by emetics and expectorants, frequent steamings and counter- 
irritation. 

When the lungs become sore, it will be good to use inhalations of warm 
vapor, medicated with aromatic substances, as lobelia, spearmint, etc. 

67. — ^Derangements in the Pelvic Eegion 

Indicate the excess or the loss of action, and should bo treated by enemas 
and the hot or cool hip bath, and dry rubbing, in addition to the genend 
course. Spreading a few thicknesses of cloth on a pretty hot stove, and sit- 
ting down on it for a half hour, will oflen cure bearing down pains or a diar- 
rhea, piles, griping, etc. 

68.— The Feet. 

Cold feet, whether dry or wet, should be bathed in hot water at nights, and 
cold water in the morning, rubbed with stimulating liniments and heated before 
going to bed, and whenever cold, until they become habitually warm. Never 
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wmnn them with the shoes on. The best way to warm the feet, is to stand on 
<ni6 of them, on a block or stool, and swing the other back and forth loosely, 
letting it hit, occasionally, the stool or the block, or a pin driven into it two 
inches below the surflEK^, and changing frequently, untu both feet are warm. 
Rubbing them occasionidly with the hands, will help them to get warm soon« 
This should be done as often as the feet become cold. 

The hands also may be warmed, by swinging them back and forth, and 
Btiiking them together and against the body, then rubbing them against each 
other until they are warm. They should always be permitted to swmg loosely 
beside the body, and never held on a plane with the elbow, as the ladies too 
often carry them, a position which impedes the circulation and nervous action 
at the elbow, and, consequently, makes the hands cold and numb. Swinging 
them freely, and striking and rubbing them often, will prevent them m>m 
bein|^ cold. 

Jm or burning feet, indicate a feverish excitement, which is allayed by 
bathing them often in cold water, or, more certainly, in sweet or other oil ; 
ludng the baths generally. 

69. — ^Fains in any Part of the Body 

Indicate an interruption of the circulation or of the nervous action, and 
show the necessity of restoring the equilibrium. This must be done by 
emetics, the vapor-bath, and stimulating applications to the surface over the 
seat of the pain. These may be hot bricks, smoothing-irons, clothes, bottles 
of water, boiled com, potatoes, wood, etc., or they may be made of acrid 
substances, as cayenne, ginger, etc., or pains may be relieved by neurological 
operations. 

60. — Caloric — ^Animal Heat. 

There is, in the universe, but one kind of heat, no matter what name it 
may be called. It consists in a material substance and a motive power, 
which have not yet been separated. It is supposed to exist, in some measure, 
however small, in ewry portion of the universe. It is compressible by 
mechanical and cliemical agencies, but continually disposed to expansion 
beyond known limits. When confined within cevtam substances, it is said to 
be latent ; when passing through substances, the air or other gases, that is, 
when in motion, it is said to be free. There are three ways of rendering it 
manifest — ^by mechanical friction, by chemical and by vital action. In all 
these it is made manifest in the human body. Rapid exercise, the chemical 
and some of the vital changes going on in the stomach, the lungs, the 
glandular and the capillary systems, the friction of the circulation, respiration, 
nervous action, etc., contribute to render caloric manifest to the senses, when 
it is called heat. Unequal action in the system will produce an unequal dis* 
tribution of caloric and consequently an unequal sensation of heat. A hot 
forehead, cold hands and feet, a chilly or a burning surface, indicate unequal 
motion in the system, particularly unequal circulation and nervous action, 
and demand the use of means to equalize the action — which are diffusive 
stimulants, local excitements ; and the application of caloric to the parts most 
deficient in that element ; also, the free use of cayenne, the vapor-bath and 
friction with stimulants. 

As few causes tend to the production of a greater amount of disease in the 
human system, than the destruction of the equilibrium of caloric ; so few 
SMsns are more efficient in the restoration of health, than the application 
of osloric in suoh ways as to restore its equilibrium. By irreguhrities of 
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dress, of exercise and of exposure, we oyer heat some parts of our bodies 
and cool too much some others. This produces what we call cold, and ezcitss 
what we call fever and inflammation, called by allopathists the " two ordets 
of disease which make up the great amount of human maladies, and form the 
grand outlets of life." ^Crit., No. 45.) In fever and inflammation, the 
equilibrium of caloric is aeranged. Hence it follows, that any means which 
shall preserve or restore it, will preserve health or cure disease. This does 
not contradict the general principle that the healthy state consists in the 
ability of all the orpans to preserve an equilibrium of action, because, 
it is only by the proper action of the organs that an equilibrium of 
caloric can be maintained. Though caloric may excite the organs to a healthy 
action, its equilibrium in the body, is an efiect, and not a direct cause of thaft 
action. Still its presence, in due measure, in every organ, is as essential to 
the healthy action of that organ, as it is in the field to the growth of a plant { 
and it should be one of the most important eflforts of the practitioner to reators 
and preserve its equilibrium. Where it is wanting he should supply it in 
warm teas and enemas, in warm bricks, rocks, jugs of water, boiled oon» 
potatoes, turnips, green wood, hot irons, cloths, and bitter herbs wrung out 
of hot water; warm clothing, warm and vapor bathing, etc. Where it is 
excessive, it should be absorbed away, by the use of cool water, in clothSi 
jets, etc., and by immersion when the parts will admit of it. Equalizing the 
heat, is one of the most effectual means of equalizing the circulation ana the 
nervous action, which is the great means of curing all forms of disease. So 
important a matter did Dr. Thomson consider the proper distribution of heat 
in the body, that, by a figure of speech, he pronounced "heat life and cold 
death/' and declared that the most efficient means of curing every form of 
disease, consisted in "keepin&rup that heat on wliich life depends." The 
heat generated in the animal body, though not itself life, is so sure a mani- 
festation of the presence of life ; and the degree of it in any part, is so sure 
an indication of the condition of that part, that the physician should always 
study and regard its presence or absence as an important symptom, and equaliaa 
it as an indispensable measure in the treatment of every human malady. 
Besides the application of caloric to vital tissue, that tissue may be excited to 
its production by the use of friction with stimulants, and byexerciae; by 
electricity and by animal magnetism. 

61.— The State and Habits of the Body. 

The external appearance of the body, taken in connection with its habitfli 
often gives a very correct diagnosis of its pathological or diseased conditions. 

The Head. — If the forehead, or any other part of the head, is perma- 
nently hot, and other parts quite cool, and, especially, if it be difficult to 
equalize the heat by neurological operations, you may be sure that the circu- 
lation is not free over the system. The lower extremities and the sur&oe 
generally, are inclined to be cold. See animal heat. 

The Chest. — If the chest be small, thin, and thrown back, the shoulden 
forward and the breast bone sunken in, and of irregular shape ; if the lower 
ribs be turned or rounded under, the clavicles and the sternum be raised or 
the abdomen be shrunken, and when breathing, easily exhausted, the patieot 
is liable to shortness of breath, dyspepsia, asthma, liver complaint (hepatitis), 
pleurisy, bronchitis, carditis, pneumonia, pulmonary consumption, etc. 

To correct these errors, throw the sternum and abdomen forward, the 
shoulders backward, sit, stand, or walk erect and give a downward tondanoy 
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to all the Tiscera of the body, and breathe not by the elevation of the breast, 
alemum and clavicles, but by the ezpansion of the abdominal muscles. 

62. — ^Palpitation. 

Oreat and sudden excitement of the system, rouses the action of the heart, 
to an unusual degree ; but, the capillaries of tlie arteries, and the venous radi- 
cles, in many persons, do not act promptly enough to carry the circul.ition 
through, in obedience to this new impulse ; of course the venous blood passes 
iMidly on to the heart, while the arterial is obstructed in its passages from it ; 
this causes the heart to labor hard and frequently, to restore the equilibrium. 
!nie same thing takes pUce when the surface, from general debility, is habitu- 
ally too sluggish to generate heat enough to keep it warm. This rapid and 
sensible action of the heart, is called palpitation. 

In the first case, the palpitation is only occasional, of short duration, and 
does but little injury ; in the second case, the excessive labor of the heart is 
constant. The blood being confined mostly to the internal and vital organs, 
they become the subjects of inflammation, while the surfi^^e, for want of its 
natural stimulus, loses its power to protect itself against external influences, 
snd becomes habitually cold, especially at the extremities. Hence, if your 
patient complains of, or you detect, a palpitation of the heart connected with 
general debility, you may know that the feet, hands, and surface are generally 
cold, the head hot and often painful, and some portion of the internal tissue, 
M the pit of the stomach, the right or left side of ihe breast, the shoulder 
or the loins, is sore or painful. 

On the other hand, if you detect, or are told of, the latter conditions, cold 
feet and hands, etc., you may, with certainty, infer the existence of more or 
less of the former. These conditions are most likely to be found in the nerv- 
ous temperament and the lymphatic. The sanguine and the bilious furnish 
the most instances of the sudden and transient palpitations. 

When slight and transient, the palpitation may be cured by plain diet, 
regular exercise and a judicious distribution of clothing over the body, drcss- 
iog the extremities warm, the body cool, and the whole entirely free from 
compression. 

In cases of permanent palpitation, great pains must be taken to restore and 
maintain an equal circulation. The patient should have emetics occasionally, 
the vapor-bath very frequently, and be rubbed over the extremities with 
stimulating liniment, and not exposed to a greater degree of cold than he can 
comfortably endure. 

63.— The Abdomen. 

If the abdominal muscles are shrunken and tense while the skin over them 
it comparatively loose, and the patient is disposed continually to bend for- 
ward, and especially if there be soreness at the pit of the stomach and in the 
riffht side, there is doubtless a contracted diaphragm and a diseased condition 
of the liver, as well as a cramped and very injurious condition of the lower 
part of the lunc^s. This state of the system may be discovered by the 
patient's habitual stooping and breathing at the top of the lungs, and more 
particularly and certainly by manual examination. 

64. — ^Leaning Forward. 

Constantly leaning forward for a considerable time, is sure to produce what 
ia supposed to be " weakness of the antero-abdominal muscles " — ^but in fact^ 
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a weakness of tbe muscles on the small of the back (the ilio-post-spinal and 
the ilio-costal), and of course a " weak/' or "lame back." The aodominal 
muscles become more tense, instead of weaker by this process. It confines 
the stomach and prevents digestion ; the lower bowels, and prevents peri- 
staltic action and absorption ; the lower lungs, and prevents inspiration and 
yitalization ; the heart and the aorta, and prevents circulation ; the liver, and 
prevents secretion of bile, and the pancreas and the kidneys, and impedes the 
important offices they are intended to perform. Lastly, it produces a pres- 
sure of the viscera into the pelvis, which deranges very much the physiologi- 
cal action of the organs there deposited. 

If each violation of nature's laws above enumerated, produces a serioiis 
mischief, what must be the combined eflfects of them all ? and, if these effeels 
can be produced by leaning forward while standing, walking or sitting, what 
must be the effect of compressing the whole body with corsets, waistbands^ 
etc., as is constantly done, even both day and night, by our &shionable belles 
and beaux, of every class and color? 

So attentive have we been for years to the duty of keeping the body con- 
stantly free from all oppressive positions, and so much benefit have we <Jerived 
from this course, that we have sometimes almost come to the conclusion that 
a person could hardly ever, certainly very seldom, be sick, if he would but 
regard our instructions and follow our example in these particulars. 80 
closely have we watched, in our own person, and those of otners, the effects 
of these ill habits of body, etc., that we can tell from the above examinations* 
with almost absolute certainty, the character and symptoms of most of the 
form of disease of the patients that visit us. Many are astonished at this 
power, and attribute it to magic ; though it is nothing more than what many 
a discerning person may acquire by proper instructions, close attention and 
careful reflection. 

Treatment. — The only certain cure for these conditions, after the relitf 
aflforded by a few courses of medicine, with expectorants, is suggested in the 
preceding paragraph. The most constant attention must be paid to the posi- 
tion, and in breathing, to the expansion of the abdominal muscles, ana the 
relaxation of the whole lower body. All tension and over exertion of the 
brain and nervous system, must be avoided, and the greatest care to keep the 
lower extremities warm, must be constantly exercised. The vapor-bath fre- 
quently below the waist, with stimulating liniments to the bowels as well as 
limbs and feet, will be of great service. 



PATHOLOGY AND PRACTICE. 

1^ — ^Disease. 

I HAYS shown what is ease or health, and what is disease— -that health may 
be destroyed and disease produced, hy an infinite numher and variety oi 
Cftuses. Of these causes I have shown the modes of attack, and the effects 
produced. I have shown that it is not always necessary to know what they 
are. The great point is to know how to remove all the causes of disease^ 
liowever, and wherever they attack the human frame. 

Remarks. — It is not my purpose to bewilder the practitioner with criti- 
cisiiia on what has been said or written by others, on pathology and practice ; 
but to give him at once, those principles and directions on which he may im- 
plicitly rely in his daily operations. He may not always be able to carry out 
Id perfection, the principles I advance, but he may rest assured that they are 
true, and that if he fails in their application, the £iult is not in the princi- 

Es^ but either in the nature or the extent of that application, or an incura- 
condition of the patient. 
I now propose to give the signs more extensively, of the particular causes 
sad effects of disease, with reference to the general, and directions for the 
particular plan of treatment for each case ; in other words to ffive the symp- 
toms and treatment of the various forms of disease, as designated by the 
popular mineral &culty ; and I would premise here especially, and wish it 
owefully remembered, that I speak of irrtiation, fever or inflammation, not as 
% disease, but a tymptam or sign of disease. 

8. — ^Irritatioiiy Achiiig, Fain. 

That degree of nervous excitement which is very uncomfortable, unpleasant, 
osasing continual change of feeling or position, but which produces no very 
keen, cutting sensation, nor dull, heavy aching, is called irritation. If it 
amounts to a verv uncomfortable feeling, located in some small portion of the 
body, it is called aching. If the sensation is very severe, it is called PAnr, 
though these latter terms are used indiscriminately ; thus we say : toothache, 
earaclie, headache, etc., which, for their severity are often insupportable, while 
we say, we have pain in the back, side, bones, etc., when they are so mild as to 
be no more than slightly annoying to us. The degree, or the character of pain, 
is generally indicated by adjectives, as "dull, heavy, numb, slight, hard, 
severe, acute, lancinating, excruciating," etc. Irritation, aching and pain, 
then, are words used to signify uncomfortably excited conditions of the nerv- 
ous system. They are the notices which the nerves give to the consciousness, 
Ihat some part of their structure is impeded in its proper action. They are 
the nervo-vital symptoms of disease. The word irritation is also used to sig- 
nify the excitement of a nerve to an undue degi'ee of action. Irritation 
belongs to muscles, only by virtue of their nervous endowments. 

All irritation, aching and pain, are removed by equalizing the nervous or 
intellectual and affective action, and the circulation of the blood, and this is 
properly done not by the use of narcotics, but by agents that promote general 
relMuUion, and excite free perspiration and all the other sensations. 
to 146 
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8. — ^Fever. 

As healtli is that state of the body in which there is a free and universil 
action of the living principle through all the organic stractures ; and disease 
is the incapacity of an organ to receive and manifest this action, it follows of 
course that, whenever this action is obstructed in one part it will be accuma- 
lated in another, as electricity is obstructed by glass jars, and manifests that 
disturbance by its efforts to escape to surrounding objects ; and this condition 
is called fever. This disturbance of equilibrium in the animal functions, will 
generally be manifested in some one or more of that combination of signs 
commonly given as a description of fever, viz. : increased velocity of the pulse, 
heat, redness, pain and swelling, some of which will be present, local or gen- 
eral, in greater or less measure, in all forms of disease, as long as there is life 
enough to produce them, remaining in the part. In what are called acuta 
attacks of disease, these signs are very manifest; in chronic cases, they are 
often very faint, but still they exist. 

As, in the electric machine, or a person charged with the electric fluid, the 
proper method of discharging, or equalizing it, is to spply conductors to draw 
it off; so, in the animal machine, we should apply baths, sudoriGcs, aperients 
and alterants, and remove from every part, all obstructions to the equilibriom 
of the vital fluid, and it will pass through the system without creating any 
disturbance. 

Fever, then, is simply an effort of the vital power to regain its equilibrium 
of action through the system, and should never be directly subdued by de- 
priving the organs of the body of the power to produce it, but indirectly 
aided, by removing all the obstructions to its free and universal distribution. 

4. — ^Pever, severity of. 

Fever, is either severe or light, frequent or postponed, from two causes. If 
a continued fever be light, it may be beciiuso there is much vital power and 
but little impediment to its action. In this caso, the patient will recover 
without assistance, or more speedily or better with the aid of very simple 
means, as a little herb tea and a vnpor-bath. Or, it may be because there is 
little vital power and much obstruction. This case requires very active 
remedies and careful nursing. In the former case, the patient will improve 
in general health, strength and spirits; in the latter, he will gradually decline 
in all these respects. In both cases, the fever diminishes in force. In the 
former, because there is less of obstruction tu accumulate its force ; in the 
latter, because there is less power to produce it. 

In both cases the indications are, to loosen the tissues obstructed, and to 
aid them by proper stimuli, in getting rid of their burdens. 

6. — ^Fever, continuity of. 

When there is power enough in the system to keep up a continual warfare 
against the obstructions, and yet those obstructions are so located and con- 
fined as not to be entirely removed, the disturbance of vital action being 
unbroken, the fever will be what is called *' coniinued.** The power of the 
system, however, being periodically exhausted by efforts at relief, the disturb- 
ance will be periodically reduced, though not entirely subdued, by circum- 
stances, such as the change from night to day and day to night, forenoon to 
afternoiTi, evening to morning, eto., and these forms of fever are called 
remiUera. . 
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When the surface is not much obstructed, but only sTmpathises with the 
disturbance within, it relaxes periodically, and the febrile accumulations, 
causes and results are partially dispersed by perspiration. The organs being 
exhausted by this effort, the reaction and its symptoms are postponed for a 
while, during which, in the early stages of the disease, the patient seems to 
■offer but little inconvenience. But there occurs in succession every day, 
two days or three, a season of lassitude, one of rigors or chills, called agues, 
one of fevers, and one of perspiration, which last removes again the unpleas- 
ant symptoms. This mode of febrile action is called iniermttteni, 

6. — ^Anticipated and podtponed. 

Usually, these chills or agues come on about the same hour of the day, but 
it occasionally happens that, in their progress, they come on a little earlier 
than at first, when they are called anticipating agues ; or a little later, when 
they are said to be postponed. A third day, called a quartan ague, sometimes 
becomes a second day or tertian ; and a tertian a quotidian or every day ague. 

This anticipation or postponement may arise from either of two causes. If 
the obstructions are yielding, and the vital power is gaining dominion, the 
chills will be more frequent, shorter, and less manifest, and the fever stronger 
find usually longer continued, until it removes all obstructions, and the vital 
power maintains its equilibrium. If the obstructions are nearly all removed 
at each return of the stage of perspiration, but the system is somewhat over- 
come by that effort ; the reaction will be postponed to a later hour or even to a 
later day, when, to overcome the opposition raised by new obstructions accu- 
miilated during the stage of cessation, it will rise again, and expel the offending 
objects; and this course will be repeated until the power of the organs is so 
fiir restored as to enable them to sustain as well as to regain vital action. When 
there will be no more chills nor fever. Either anticipations or postponements 
in the chills and fever therefore, when connected with an improvement of 
the appetite, an increase of the strength, etc., are favorable symptoms. But, 

When the chills are either anticipated or postponed, and increased in power 
or duration, the fever short and feeble, and the patient is growing more feeble 
and haggard, it is an evidence that the organism is yielding to the influence 
of the causes of disease, instead of obeying the vital motions, and is a bad 
mrmptom. In the former case, the irritation is so s^reat as to cause frequent 
though nearly fruitless efforts at reaction ; in the Tatter, it is seldom able to 
make any effort at all, and the organs are generally under the sedative or 
paralyzing influence of the causes of disease. Either anticipated or post- 
poned agues therefore, if increased in power and duration, and followed by 
laeble and shorter hot stages, and a diminution of the strength, appetite, 
spirits, etc., during the intervals, is a bad sign. 

The character of fever as quotidian, tertian and quartan, and their subdi- 
▼iuons, is called its ti^, 

7. — CauBO of Fever. 

From what has been said above, it is evident that the direct cause of fever, 
is the vital force alone ; but that the indirect causes of remittent and inter- 
mittent fever, more properly the causes of the obstructions to universal vital 
action, may be any thing that can prevent, for a time, the perspiration of the 
surface, and, at the same time, so paralyze the internal vital organs, as to 
check the determination to that surface. Among these causes, there is 
nothing so effectual as a sudden and extensive loss of vital heat ; and, amonf 
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the oiroumstanees which produce this derangement, ate chieflj two, sadden 
changes of temperature from dry and hot to moist and cold, and sudden 
transitions of the subject from rapid exercise to ahnost total cessation of actioi. 
For example : 

1. If a person be remoTcd suddenly from the hot sun of noonday, into a 
deep cave where the water is trickling through every crevice, caused to spsod 
some hours there and then to return, and this be repeated day after day for a 
time, the balance of his bodily temperature will be so destroyed as to deprive 
him of the power entirely to recover it, during the time that he is exposed lo 
the sun : or, which is much the same, if he suffer the damp air of evening, 
which is always found about marshes and in regions of abundant vegetatioUt 
to beset him in his porch, in the same clothing that he wore in the same place 
during the heat of the day, he will soon lose the balance of temperature as 
before. 

2. If he exercises rapidly, in a damp atmosphere, until he is oreroona 
with labor, and then, in a free perspiration, sits down in the same atmosphers, 
until all the extra caJoric thus generated is exhausted ; and if he repeata this 
operation so many times as to deaden the excitability, the result will be the 
same — chills and fever. If this be done in a dry, or a cold and dry atOM>- 
sphere the result is more commonly rheumatism than chills and fever. 

From the ijeiots above stated, which are results of many years' careful ob- 
servation, I have no hesitation in saying that intermittent fever is excited* 
not by miasmata produced by the decomposition of animal or vegetable aub* 
stances (a time-honored scape-goat for professional ignorance), but by suddea 
transitions from heat to cold which are always greatly favored by moistors. 
It is not my purpose here to waste time and paper in refuting the erroneous 
and useless aoctrines of others. I leave that for more leisure, and the Re- 
corder, or perhaps a separate work. (See Criticisms.) I have not too much 
of either now, in which to lay down the true and useful for ourselves. 

8. — ^Hames of Fever. 

I have said that the names or the words quotidian, tertian, quartan, double 
tertian, or double quartan, have been given to the different appearances in the 
progress of fever, which are called its types. Besides these types, it has what 
are termed its grades and its forms. By its grades are meant the degrees of 
force (high and low) which it manifests in different cases, and in the same 
case at different times or stages ; synocha is the highest and typhus the lowest. 
By its forms are meant the different appearances given to it by the different 
obstructing agents, as bilious fever, spotted fever; or the locality of the 
excitement, as pleuritis or phrenitis. When the fever is confined to a small 
portion of the body, it is called inflammation ; but no pathologist has ever 
yet marked the precise boundary between local fever and general inflam- 
mation. 

*' Inflammation and fever have been generally regarded as one disease, and 
they who have considered them distinct affections have offered no analysis by 
which their individuality may be established, and by which each complaint 
may be readily distinguished in practice. Important evils to the sick are 
therefore in constant progress from this source alone ; and when there is 
added to it the entire darkness in which venous congestion has been shrouded, 
both in its absolute pathology and as it modifies fever and the recognised 
forms of inflammation, it may be safely said that a vast opening is here pre- 
sented for the improvement of medical philosophy, and for the common wel- 
fiure of man."— Potiie'f InsL, 710 b. 
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'*It is eyident no definite line exists, and that all tlie indiTidnals belong to 
ft oommon fiunily." — Ib,^ 722 a. 

As fever is the effort of the rital power through the instrumentality of its 
proper organs, to remove ofl^nding causes of every possible kind, it follows of 
eourse that, if the name were to be derived from the obstructing cause as, 
biUons, scarlet, etc., there would be as many fevers as there are mateiials or 
agents in the world capable of obstructing vital action. Or if it were named 
fn>m the tissue or the organ, as nervous, pulmonic, etc., it would have as 
many names as there are tissues or organs to be affected. If it be named 
from its symptoms, as hectic, or its grades as synochoid, it is clear that the 
fevers might be both numberless and boundless — totally incapable of location 
or identity. More : It were as absurd to expect the most accurate definition 
of one case of fever to suit, in all its details, the very next you meet, or 
indeed any other case, as to expect that every or any other apple tree yoa 
nay see in your life, shall correspond in the number, size, form and direction 
of Its limbs, leaves and flowers, with that you left in your father's garden. 

Gauss of Fsvxr. — It is tlierefore clearly evident that, while there may be 
tlMnisands of agents to obstruct vital sction, and many a tissue or organ to be 
cbatructed, there can be but one cause of fever, viz : the natural motive power 
of the system, and but one fever itself, viz : accumulated arterial action. 
And it is equally clear that, in the treatment of this fever, efforts made to 
destroy it, are like gags or blows to the friend that cries that your house is on 
firo ; while those made to remove the agents or influences that obstruct the 
equilibrium of vital action, are like the putting out of the fire until the sen* 
tinel quits his warnings. In conformity to the usages of medical writings 
and of society, I may speak of the cause of obstructions as any thing that 
atops or collapses vessels, or the obstructions themselves, as the collapsed 
state of the surface in cold, as the cause of fever : but I mean only the indi- 
lect cause, more properly termed the occasion or provocation of the fever. 
So, for the same reason, and to enable me rightly to direct the proper reme- 
dies and processes to the different appearances in the different types, forms 
and shades of fever, I shall adopt the names and symptoms, as I find them 
in the most popular practical works, premising that it is of little consequence 
whether the number be one hundred and thirty-four as in Eberle, several 
hundreds as in Dunglison, or some thousands, as in Sauvages. 

9.— Classification of Fever, 

And other symptoms of disease, called nosology, semeiotice, nosography, etc. 

I have already intimated that the substances and the agents which cause 
disease, are almost infinite in number, and I here add that each peculiarity 
of character in these substances may excite or provoke some corresponding 
character in the symptoms. How different, for example, are the effects of 
mercury from those of arsenic ; those of antimony from those of lead, and 
those of cayenne pepper from those of opium 1 

The fortM of disease where no medication is attempted, will be nearly as 
numerous as the causes, and their effects will be tolerably uniform ; that is, 
these causes undisturbed will provoke a pretty regular train of symptoms 
which are generally called constitutional symptoms, or essential charactere ; 
as those of bilious fever, gout, measles, small pox, scarlet fever, etc. But 
when these symptoms are doctored with causes of disease for remedies, it is 
evident that the resulting effects or symptoms, will be different from what 
they would have been, had the original cause of disease been left undisturbed. 
For example, Messra. Wood k Bache say, U. 8. Dispensatory, page 348 : 
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"Of tho modus operandi of meruury we know nothing, except it probably 
acts through the medium of the circulaiion, and that it possesses a peculiar 
alterative power oper the vital /unctions, which enables it, in many cases, to 
subvert diseased actions by substituting its own in t/ieir stead P* 

Here we are informed that the agents used to cure disease, change the. 
character of its symptoms, in Dsict, tlie whole business of killing or curing 
consists in changing the character of the symptoms by increasing or removing 
obstructions to vital action. It follows of course, 

1. Tliat the symptoms produced by medicines ought always to be those of 
health, not of disease. But mercury holds the supremacy over the vital 
funotions and of course produces disease. 

2. That the symptoms produced in the course and under the influence of 
one kind of treatment, as the poisoning, will differ very materially fix>m tlioee 
which occur under another, as the antipoisoning: Let two cases of bilious 
fever, while the symptoms are the same, be put, one into the hands of a poison- 
ing and blood-letting doctor, and the other into those of an advocate of lobe- 
lia, cayenne and the vapor-bath, and the train of symptoms tliat follow, will be 
as unlike as midnight and noonday; and the i-esults often as those of death 
and health I It is therefore evident that the symptoms which usually ocont 
in the course of disease undisturbed, and which are termed essential, are the 
only ones that are proper to enter into a general system of classification. If 
the practitioner altei-s the symptoms, it should be for the better not the worse; 
and of course the alteration should constantly approach the physiological or 
healthy state. Therefore those who adhere to our practice, must not expect 
to see, in the progress of disease, the same train of symptoms, that is givMi 
in regular books. 

Disease is the inability of an organ to perform its duty. Its direct symptom, 
then, can be but one, deficient aciiou. But the action of other organs, when 
their brethren are afflicted, may be quite various, according to the character, 
degree and locality of that affliction ; and it is this irregular action, chiefly, 
that is contemplated as the index to disease. It is two-fold: 1. Deranged, 
excited and increased action of the heart and arteries ; 2. Deranged, excited 
and hici'eased action of the brain and nervous system. By some strange 
perversion of observation, reason and common sense, these liave been made 
to bear the odium of being themselves the disease. Thus, when fever or 
delirium indicat<>s obcitruclions to the circulation and nervous action, men have 
called this very fever and delirium the disease ; and directed all their remedial 
means to the destruction of their own faithful sentinels, instead of removing 
the obstructions which excite and denmge the actions of the healthy organs ; 
and which obstructions ai*e the only real invaders of the citadel of life. 
Instead of speaking of the cause or the essence of disease, they say : 

Two thirds of all mankind (Sydenham, and Gregory indoi^ses it) die of 
fever, in its acute stages, and two thirds of the remainder die of it in some 
of its chronic forms ; that is, eight ninths of the whole race die of fever. 
There is no doubt that the other nuith die of accident and old age ; it follows, 
therefore, that, according to these gentlemen, /(je^er, general or local, is the very 
essence of all forms of disease. 

Js'ow, pi-ay what is fever ? It is the accumulation of vital action for the 
purpose of removing obstructions from some parts or portions of the system. 

1. When this action is concentmted upon a very small part, it is called in- 
Jlatnmation, and, as the circulation of the blood and the nervous action are 
impeded in this part, the medical treatment must consist in removing obstruc- 
tious and restoring its vitality. 
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S. When fever is severe, it produces quickness of the pulse. 

3. As the circulating and the nervous action of the animal firame, are 
the only ones that are ever diflPused through it, it follows, of course, that the 
derangements of one of these or both, will constitute nearly all the symptoms 
of disease. The circulating and nervous symptoms, will be prominent in all 
acHle and violent forms of disease. 

4. The excitation of the nerves is produced by the vital principle and by 
the circulation, and that of the blood-vessels is produced by the nerves ; thei-e- 
fore, when the circulation is determined upon a sensitive part of the body, the 
result is, that more or less pain is produced, which pain is the sensation felt 
by the nervous system in consequence of the opposition of the diseased con* 
didons to the circulatory and the nervous equilibrium. 

As there can be no inflammation without irritation, and no suppuration 
without destruction of vitality ; and, as there can be no paralysis without a 
■ospension of the nervous action, it therefore follows, of course, that, to equal- 
ise the circulation and the nervous action, and to maintain that equilibrium, is 
10 cure all forms of disease. 

The mode of doing this, consistB in removing obstructions from the parta 
where they are accumulated, and in stimulating those parts to healthy action ; 
and tlie means by which this is best effected, are found, by long and success- 
fill experience in the treatment of all forms of disease, to be warmth and 
moisture, combined with relaxing medicines, as the warm and the vapor-bath, 
lobelia and the aromatics ; the use of cayenne, ginger, xanthoxylum and other 
stimulants, combined with some portion of tannin, as in bayberry and sumach, 
to neutralize the phlegm, canker, etc. The same means, except the tannin, 
are also proper to relieve pain, as this is the result of the concentration of the 
nervous action on the part to which those nerves which feel the oppression are 
distributed. In other words, the plan of removing fever, inflammation and 
pain, consists in equalizing the circulation and nervous action, and supporting 
that equilibrium. The means of supporting the equilibrium are, what are 
called tonics. They consist in proper food and exercise, fresh air, and 
the various kinds of bitters — stimulating and relaxing, or astringent, as the 
uaae may require. 

10. — ^Fever and its Treatment. 

I have before given a general view of fever, its causes, both exciting and 
producing. I have also given its principal variations and effects, and general 
directions for the treatment of nearly all its forms. I will here be a little more 
particular, as I have shown that fever, general or local, is a symptom of every 
thing that is called disease. 

Case 1 . When a person in good health generally, " takes cold," that is, loses 
too much heat of the surface, as he does when, after laboring hard and wet- 
ting his clothes with perspiration, he sits down in the cool shade, or in a 
drauj^ht of air through a passage (though he might have continued his exer- 
cise in such circumstances with impunity), the emunctories, that is, pores of 
the skin, being open and moist, the caloric of the body combines with the 
moisture, and, the evaporation continuing after the exercise ceases, the pores 
become too much closed, and the surface, for want of the generation, by con- 
tinued exercise, of heat enough to keep thorn sufficiently open to depurate the 
body, becomes too much closed, and, consequently, more or less chilled. The 
Steps leading to this result are, first, an agreeable sensation of coolness, which 
lasts until the excess of heat above the natural quantity is exhausted. Second, 
a state of lassitude, or insensibility to either heat or cold, and indifference to 
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Action, and this occurs sooner if the mind is actire than if it is not Aftsr 
this temporary rest from excitenkent, the internal organs, the nerves and bk)od* 
TesselSy are again roused to action, when it is found that the escape of calorie, 
during the state of internal lassitude, has left the pores so much closed that 
the reaction, termed fever, is not sufficiently strong to open them. This acorn- 
mulated action produces irritation of the nervous system, and more or kss 
disturbance of the brain, sometimes even delirium. 

One of three methods is now pursued by medical men, to relieve the sv^ 
ject. The first noethod is by what are called '' regular physicians," wboM 
regularity consists in little else than in regularly opposing the vu mtm, the 
vital principle, in her efforts to remove from her domain all obstmctiona Id 
her free and universal action. These directly attack, with the lancet, opiui 
and other poisons, the power that produces the fever, instead of opening the 
pores and removing the obstructions to its equilibrium. 

I can not conceive of a more stupid course of conduct When I coaaidar 
that this is the plan pursued by the largest profession of men in the woild, 
and one which boasts of more general science than is possessed by all the 
rest of mankind put together, especially the knowledge of the laws of vitality, 
I am perfectly amazed ! Truly, if the hight of wisdom is the inheritance ef 
the doctors, it is most intimately blended with the most profound ignoraaot, 
stupidity and folly ! 

The second is more in harmony with nature. It consists in stimulating the 
Tital organs to an action sufficiently strong to force a crisis ; that is, to opes 
the pores and promote perspiration. Dr. bamuel Thomson had this plaa ill 
his mind when he said, ** When the fever fit is on, give cayenne or oompoai* 
tion until perspiration appears on the forehead," etc. 

The third plan, still more rational, consists in giving diffusive, antispas* 
modics, as lobelia, catnip, sage, etc., which relax all the tissues, and, of 
course, relieve the stricture of the surface, and permit the egress of morbifie 
matter from it, if there be action enough within to send it there. 

The fourth and best method, is a combination of the second and third. It 
consists in giving the bland teas, such as catnip, sage, balm, spearmint, pep- 
permint, boneset, etc., and applying, at the same time, moisture to the surnoe, 
by putting the patient into the bath and washing him all over with water, just 
so warm or cool as to be agreeable to him ; or sponging him in bed, if he 
can not be moved, until the fever is dissipated, with the chill after it, if any 
occur, and the whole surface of the body becomes of a natural warmth, the 
surface is clean, the perspiration is free, and the patient feels comfortable, 
when a quart or two of cold water may be dashed upon his head or into his 
face, and down the breast and spine (it is done best throufi^h a cullender or 
water pot), when, as I said in the commencement of this article, if the patient 
was perfectly well before he lost the heat (took the cold), and the process was 
commenced as soon as the fever rose, he will be as well as he was before, and 
may go about his business. 

Case 2. — In all respects the fever is the same as case first, except that it 
has been of longer standing, has risen and intermitted, or at least remitted 
once or more. 

In this case the obstructions are not merely on the surface, but have accu- 
mulated within, especially in the alvine canal, and, generally, in the lungs or 
head, or both. The fever is, of course, proportionately limited in extent — all 
the obstructed parts being partially paralyzed. If, now, you commence 
** when the fever fit is on," you may work as befoi-e, but you will find the fever 
to subside sooner and more completely, and the system to become more pros- 
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Into while in the bath. The snrfiiee being open, there is no obstruction to 
tbe egress of morbific matter ; but perspiration does not take place for want 
of centrifugal force. You must now give stimuknts, pennyroyal, pepper* 
mint, ginger or cayenne, to increase that force, and continue diis stimulating 
process, with the bath, washing the sur£M;e with warm water and soap, untu 
Uie perspiration is free and ckan (not slimy), when you should wipe the 
patient dry, and dress him or put him into bed, and then give him an emetic as 
divected for a course ; or, more simply, thus : 

To an ounce (or a large tablespoon heaped as much as will lie on it) of 
oomposition powder, add two quarts of boiling water ; when steeped ten or 
fifteen minutes, pour off a wineglassfiil of it, add water enough to cool it» 
ao that the patient can drink it, sweeten to his taste and give it. Pour out 
mother win^lassful, add as much hot water, and pour into it three teaspoons- 
fid of powdered lobelia herb, or one and a half of the seed, and let it stand 
where it will keep warm. In five minutes give the second cup of composi- 
tion» in ten more, a third cup, and in ten more, half of the lobelia, strained, 
unless the powder be very fine, when it is better to give it with the dregs. 
Vow give of the composition tea, a teacupful every ten minutes, until you 
have given two or three, when, if the patient has not vomited freely, you may 
give the baknce of the lobelia, and follow it, as before, with the composition* 
vntil the stomach is thoroughly cleansed, filling up the vessel of composition 
if necessary. If the nervous system is much disordered, put half a teaspoon- 
fid of nervine into each cup of tea, and if the stomach is sour, give a little 
Mieratus, a fourth of a teaspoonful, in each cup of tea. 

After the stomach is thoroughly cleansed, which may be known by its 
throwing up dregs of food and medicine, and feeling perfectly easy, and 
sometimes craving food. When a little milk porridge or corn gruel may be 
given to advantage. In rare cases, the irritation and vomiting continue for 
•ome time. If the patient continues to throw up phlegm or canker, con- 
tiniie the composition tea, and let him vomit as long as he chooses ; if he 
dirows up notning but the teas, give him an enema of the composition tea, 
and it will generally, either make him vomit freely, or settle his stomach. If 
Ihia fail, put him into the bath and continue the tea ; or substitute for it gin- 

Kr tea, or a tea of any of the above named herbs, and the stomach will either 
oome quiet or throw up what remains in it. 

It is always good to give an enema and a bath after the emetic, as it is im- 
portant to finish all your medical operations with a determination downward 
and outward. 

The patient is now relieved of his fever, but, because the obstructions were 
BK>re extensive in the system, the organs are more debilitated than in the 
pfeceding case, and therefore you must give for several days, the relaxing 
and stimulating alterants, as the laxative bitters, to keep up the depurating 
process, and, perhaps, you will need to repeat the course once or twice before 
the patient is fully restored, using the alterants between the courses, with oc- 
oasional enemas, and stimulants to the lower extremities and the surface, if 
they are inclined to be cold. 

Cass 3. — The fever may recur every day, every second or third day, and» 
if so, you must treat it as I have directed in the second case, giving the bath 
thoroughly and for a long time, especially after the emetic, and then you may 

e've, in the intervals, of the courses, boneset, five or six times a day, either 
a strong tea or a pill of the extract ; or the bark of the root of plelea tri- 
foliata, and as much bitterroot as the bowels require. This may be taken in 
the powder, in conserve, or tinctured in vinegar ; or a teaspoonful of equal 
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parts of cayenne or grated nutmeg in a glassful of native wine or a teaspooa- 
ful of equal parts by measure, of cayenne and ptelea, taken five or six boon 
before the chill is expected, will prevent its repetition. This treatment may 
seem somewhat different from that which I gave in other places, but» ia 
reality it is only using different means to carry out the same principle^ which 
is to remove obstructions and tone up the system. See intermitting feTir, 
for minutise. 

Casb 4. — ^When the obstructions to vital action are all diffused througk 
the general system before any great degree of irritation takes place, and the 
exciting cause is suddenly applied, the efforts at reaction are inthralled within 
as well as without, and, of course, the result is not very manifest — the pulas 
is quick but small and feeble, the muscular system is prostrate and the brain 
is weak and confused. This state of the reactive power is termed typhus or 
bidden, concealed /ever. If the oppression is not very great, it is called 
typhoid, simulating typhus. 

In this case, the course should be very relaxing, for, though, as I said, tlie 
system appears very prostrate, it is because of the morbid tonicity of the io* 
ternal organs; the ordinary degree of vital force in the voluntary system, 
having been determined to the oppressed tissues to relieve them from their 
thralldom. A judicious and steady use of the powerful and permanent anti- 
spasmodics, as lobelia, bitterroot, and enemas, in obstinate cases, or sage and 
boneset in mild ones, with a gentle emetic when the fever rises high in spita 
of them, and the bath, when the surface requires it, will equalize the circola* 
tion and remove the exciting causes of the fever, when the nervines as cypri- 
pedium, Scutellaria, spearmint, sage, catnip, balm, asarum, ginger, and other 
aromatics will regulate the nervous system. 

Some of our friends are very fond of giving active physic in this form of 
disease, and I am, as much as they, in favor of keeping the whole alvine 
canal free of offensive matter; but I find myself abundantly able to do this 
with a common dose of bitterroot or blackroot, with enemas and the bath. 
Those who can not succeed in this way, or those who will not carry it oat 
faithfully, use more active medicine, and, if they use it with nervines, and 
diffusive stimulants, they get along very well ; but it is of the utmost impor- 
tance in all cases of a typhoid character, to avoid drawing the determination 
inward. I have known a dose of active physic to put beyond the reach of 
hope, a patient that might have been easily saved by a judicious treatment 
And I have known, also, errors to be committed on the other hand. It it 
necessary to keep the alvine canal clear by some means ; the only question is, 
bow shall it be done ? If given in a state of nosodynamia or morbid tension 
of the alvine canal, the severest cathartic often fails, when, if the system be 
first thoroughly relaxed, a very mild one will not only succeed, but do far 
more good than the severest will without this relaxation. And, let it be re- 
membered that lobelia, bitterroot or boneset, the nervines and the vapor-bath» 
are the best means of producing this state sought by the use of physic. 

Case 6. — It sometimes occurs that, by the general collapse of the centrifu- 
gal vessels or arteries, the blood is impeded in its course toward the nutritive 
tissues of the general system, while the same collapsing power which pro- 
duces this effect, forces it through the veins to the heart ; and now, for want 
of room in the nutritive tissues, it is forced upon the lungs, the liver, the 
spleen, the brain and other glandular tissues; this is called congestive fever. 
It differs from the typhus fever in indicating less irritation in the general 
tissues, and less strength or propelling force in the heart and arteries. It is, 
however, generally, easier to relieve the oppression in this case than in typhus ; 
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it you hare only to open the surface and administer a little stimulating medi- 
cine, and the work is done for the moment ; still, as it is a case of great de- 
bility, you must administer for some time, the means proper to keep up the 
action gained, which are the stimulating alterants, such as ginger, zanthoxy- 
lam, ptelea, boneset and cayenne ; the stimulating aromatics, as pennyroyal, 
peppermint, dittany, horsemint, etc.; and great attention should be paid to 
nibbing the surface, with various kinds of irritating liniments, as cayenne and 
TincKar, third preparation, etc., after the batl), for the purpose of inviting the 
blood from the congested organs, and maintaining the centrifugal determina- 
tioD. If the congestion is on the brain, these liniments should be applied to 
the feet once or twice a day, after bathing them in warm water and family 
ioep, or a handful of hard wood ashes. In severe cases, it will be necessary 
to apply to the feet, after bathing, a poultice of corn meal into which a desert- 
apoonfiil of best powdered cayenne has been stirred. One so tempered, will 
generally remain all the time without being too severe. The quantity of 
cayenne must be so reduced that it will not be painful, though it may 
and should produce a good degree of redness. In the mean time, the bowels 
ahould be often excited by a strong stimulating enema, several times a day, 
and night too, unless the disease yields readily to the medicine. 

It not unfrequently happens that cases combine the symptoms of the last 
two that I have mentioned, and these are called congestive typhus. Of course, 
the treatment should be combined. 

Cabs 6. — When the irritation is confined principally to a small region of 
the body, or a particular organ, so as to invite the extra vital force of the 
•Tstem there to defend it, the medical world have agreed to call it inflamma- 
tion, and also to consider it disease, something else than what we call it, 
merely local fever. 

It may be seated in the brain, the lungs, the liver, the kidneys ; or in the 
membranes, as the meninges; the pleura, the peritoneum, etc.: but, wherever 
it may be found, it is the same thing, local fever, and requires the same 
character of treatment, namely : the general relaxation of the system, the 
attraction of the action from the part aBected, and the distribution of it over 
tbe whole body. 

The means are the same that I have recommended heretofore, namely : 
warm, bhind teas, as sage, catnip, balm, spearmint, boneset, nervines, enemas 
the rapor-bath, and friction with stimulating liniments, followed by a stim- 
ulating plaster over the seat of the inflammation, and to the lower extremi- 
ties, in mild cases ; and, in severe and obstinate ones, a thorough course first, 
followed by the above teas, friction, etc., with broken doses of lobelia and 
with bitterroot, and a little blackroot, where the bowels are constipated. 
The bath should be given often. 

If the first course has been thorough, and the secondary treatment has 
been energetic and unremitting, a second full course will seldom be needed ; 
bnt, if slackness in the intermediate or alterative treatment be permitted, the 
determination will return to the seat of the inflammation, the stomach will be 
filled with phlegm and canker, and will become debilitated, course after course 
will be necessary, until both the patient and the practitioner will be tired 
of the labor and fatigue ; the former will perhaps die, or change his treatment, 
and the latter will lose his business and his character. And this will perhaps 
take place with some physician who has been well instructed at the schools, 
while some illiterate practitioner by his side who knows little else than how to 
*'give a plenty of medicine," as I have here directed, will cure nineteen out 
of twenty, if not forty-nine out of fifty of such cases. 
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I will now notice a few localities of this inflammation and giTS their geneid 
treatment 

1. If^lanimaHan qfih9 brain. SeepkremHs for symptoms. 

It matters Tery little whether it is the substance of the brain, pia matei^ 
or arachnoid membrane, that is inflamed. The indications are, to relax the 
whole system, to open the pores, and to attract the action to, that is, prodnoa 
oounter-irritation on, the whole surface of the body, especially of the lowir 
extremities. I have just above given the means under the general hendi 
it^mmation. 

Ways. — Give the teas freelv, warm and weak, for an hour, then an enema 
and put the patient into the hath (the horizontal is preferable), apply the 
vapor to the feet, and wash the whole body over at once with warm water 
and soft soap, wetting the head frequently with cold water, and laying oa it 
a cloth whicn should be wet as often as it becomes hot I think pretty eool 
water, as well or spring water better than ice. Some recommend putting the 
head all over in the bath. (Ward.) This is not bad, for, although it is 
directly the reverse of cold water, it produces one important efl^t, to opes 
the pores of the skin and give vent to the excitement oy perspiration, wnfll 
the cold water gives vent to it, by absorbing the caloric which aids kl 
removing morbific matter, by closing the vessels so as to force the oircalat&Ni 
in the contrary direction. Either course will answer well, if due attentioa 
be paid to counter-irritation with the bath, stimulants and friction. 

Sinapisms, — These consist of bruised mustard seed wet with hot water and 
put upon a part. In phrenitis they are put upon the feet and sometimes aliQ 
upon the back of the neck, on the wrists, arms and even the inside of the 
thighs and over the stomach. If the mustard alone is used, it will soon draw 
a blister, which is not to be tolerated, though in this case there would ba 
nothing but a burn — no poisoning of the blood by the salts of cantharides. 
Still it is wrong for two reasons ; first, it is not right to make a large soie 
merely to cure inflammation ; and secondly a slight irritation extensively 
difi*used and long continued, will do more good than the severest blister. I 
therefore make a poultice of two or three ounces of corn meal, and mix into 
it an ounce of musLird seed, this can be worn until it is dry, and will pro* 
duce, on most persons, only redness. If it does not act enough, that is, pro- 
duce considerable redness without blistering, put a little more mustard mto 
the next, as it is easier to keep up inflammation than to start it. In place of 
the mustard, I generally use a mush and elm poultice, sprinkled over with 
cayenne, which will do the work without producing a blister. If, however, a 
proper attention be paid to the bathing and friction, there will be very little 
need of any of these poultices. 

After the circulation is somewhat equalized, give a thorough course, to 
clear out all morbific matter, then follow with the alterative treatment as 
above. 

The patient should be kept free from all anxiety of mind, reading or coa« 
versation, and from noise and bright light, and fed on a very mild vegetable 
diet. He should have fresh air in his room, fire enough to keep him warm, 
and warm teas sufficiently often to keep his surface pliant, free from dry husk- 
iness, or burning heat. The clothing should not be excessive, particularly 
about the head and chest. 

Inflammation in the ear or eye, should be treated in the same manner with 

Kiultices of lily root, slippery-elm, and lobelia to the part. Inflammation of 
e throat in the same way with a bandage round the neck kept constantly 
saturated with a decoction of cayenne in vinegar ; and the use, first of gar- 
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glet of the same dilated with water, and then gum arabio or slippery-eim or 
some other mucilaginous substance. 

In all these oases, neurological operations will be found to aid much in 
nlieying the patient. 

Prtvendon, — ^Keep the feet, legs and bowels warm, the chest loosely and 
l%htly dressed, the head cool, the mind quiet and calm, and the passions well 
iwulated ; alternate a reasonable amount of physical exercise and sleep. 
with mental labor ; live on coarse but good vegetable diet — such as good 
braad, potatoes, and other roots, fruits, etc., wUhotU spices or acids ; to 
which may be added good milk (to those whom it does not make dull 
nd stupid), good sweet butter, and, perhaps, a little maple molasses, or 
Orleans, or sugar house, if it contains no spirituous taste. However many 
parsons may suppose that they escape from the evils I shall mention, there la 
nothing more clear and certain to my mind, than that fattened meats of all 
kinda, tea, coffee, spirits, tobacco, and all high seasoned food, such as pies, 
cakes, sweet meats, pickles, etc., are, in their nature, opposed to a clear, cool 
head — a quick and powerful intellect, — and still more to that quietness and 
ffnnnesa of the passions, which enables one to command either himself or the 
little world of mind in which he sports his day. 

In^ammation of the pleura. — Pleurisy, — This is well treated of in the 
proper place, among the various forms of disease. It being seated lower down 
than phrenitis, the counter-irritation will be distributed over the whole body, 
in the same manner as for phrenitis, but the attention to the head there 
directed, will be unnecessary in this case. The stimulating poultices should 
be applied to the chest, and wherever there is a want of action. 

Infiammation of the stomach and bowels, — Here again the action must be 
brouffht to the surface and sustained there, and the most nutritious articles 
ahould be taken for food, and used by injection. A full course is generally 
necessary. 

Inflammation of the peritoneum. — This case requires treatment very similar 
to the preceding. It is only a little lower down. The action should be 
called to the surface and maintained there. 

Inflammation of the kidneys. — Here, too, the disease is internal, and there 
is no means of making an application direcUy to the organs. The plan, as 
before, is to equalize the circulation by counter- irritating cataplasms, and the 
use of the most soothing diuretics, as slippery-elm, asparagus roots, parsley, 
oomfrey, dandelion roots, watermelon seed tea, and the like, until the urine 
is free, and of a natural color. 

Inflammation of the uterus. — This is the same affection, only of a different 
oigan. The same course must be pursued in this as in the peritoneal inflam- 
mation, and the same means must be used. The course is particularly pointed 
ont in the general directions at the head of this article. 

Inflammation from internal injuries or obstructions must be treated in the 
tame manner, though it requires long perseverance to remove the obstructions 
which are not always prevented at last from forming adhesions, abscesses, 
tumors, etc. 

Inflammation from external injuries, must be bathed with warm water, and 
covered with warm poultices of slippery-elm and other emollient substances, 
with bitter herbs and lobelia (see poultices), and the general health must be 
wril attended to. 

Inflammatory fevers, exanthematce, as rash, scarlet fever, erysipelas, measles, 
mall pox, chicken pox, are all treated of in their proper places with sufficient 
miiittteiiesa* 
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11 — Chronic Disease. 

Chronic disease is of two kinds : first, that in which obstractions to the 
vital operations are introduced by almost imperceptible degrees, until the 
whole system, or at least, some entire apparatus of the system, has become 
so enthralled that it is able to make but a feeble resistance. The organs ars 
not deprived of their vitality, though they are much fatigued by irritatioii 
and ineffectual efforts to rid themselves of their burden. The difficulty and 
danger in these cases, and the prospect of success in their treatment, depend 
on the properties of the obstructing causes, and the character and offices of 
the organs they attack. If the causes are very destructive, as the taints of 
consumption and scrofula, and if they attack vital organs, as the stomach, Uis 
liver, the lungs, heart, etc., the danger is greater and the process of cure mneh 
slower. The plan of treatment however, must be, thorough courses, with 
proper alteratives, food, air, exercise, etc. See consumption, dyspepsia, eto. 

Secondly, chronic disease is the result of bad treatment of disease in its 
acute forms ; and this is b) far the most common. I have seen ten cases of 
dyspepsia, liver complaint, consumption, dropsy, etc., that were caused by 
blood-Jetting, mercury, opium, and other poisons, where I have met one that 
was brought on in a natural way by gradual aggressions from the ordinaiy 
causes of disease. And, what is very important to be remembered, tbess 
means so nearly deprive the organs of their vitality, that, even after the 
removal from them of all morbific matter, or offending causes, they torn 
scarcely able to recover their activity and force forever afterward. I bafe 
never known a person that had been often and severely bled, or in like man- 
ner mercurialized, that afterward recovered his pristine activity and vigor. 

The manner of treating these cases, is, however, the same as that of the 
former, with the addition of cleansing, washes, poultices, salves, etc., in those 
cases where the disease has progressed to external ulceration. 

The greatest caution must be taken, to secure to the patient proper food, 
air, and exercise, a cheerful countenance and good company. 

12. — The Fundamental Error, of Allopathists. 

The great fundamental error of allopathists, that foundation stone on which 
all their other errors in both theory and practice are based, is their counting 
irritation, fever and inflammation disease, dividing them out according to 
their ordinary or their accidental manifestations, and combatting them with 
means and processes, calculated to depress and subdue the organic power that 
produces them ; instead of counting them vital signs, or symptoms of dis- 
ease, and aiding them in their efibris to remove obstructions to their nornrsl 
or healthy action, and to recover the equilibrium of their dominion over the 
vital organs. The following will prove this assertion : 

13. — Opinions on Vital Action. 

Prof. John Thomson who succeeded the celebrated John Hunter in the 
chair of Surgery in the London University, says : 

•*0f all tiie morbid affections to which the human body is liable, inflani'' 
motion is not only one of the most distinct in its forms ^see Paine, No. 
710 h)t and important in its consequences; but it is also oy far the most 
frequent in its occurrence ^Crit., No. 387). Indeed, there are no external 
iDJuries of which inflammation is not the almost immediate effect, and btrt 
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few if anj local diseases, of which it is not, in some degree or other, to be 
regarded as a concomitant, cause, symptom or consequence." — Criticism, No. 
do — also Nos. 40 and 44 ; 41 and 45. 

Prof. Marshall Hall of England, and Bigelow and Holmes of Boston, say : 
**The doctrine of inflammation is the most important in the Theory of Medi- 
cine and Surffery," and they refer us to Prof. Thomson above quoted, for a 
true explanation of it. — Crit., No. 29. 

Prof. Gregory of England, said: "The doctrines of fever are of para- 
nount importance, and therefore constitute, with great propriety, the founda- 
tion of all pathological reasoning." — Crit., No. 28, and 35 and 37, also 38, 

Prof. Watson of London, says: ** Inflammation must needs occupy a large 
vhare of the attention, of both the surgeon and the physician. In nine cases 
out of ten, the first question that either of them asks himself, on being 
■Qinmoned to a patient is, 'have I to deal with inflammation here?' It 
is continually the object of his treatment and his watchful care." — Crit., 
No. 31. 

Prof. Martyn Paine of the University of New York, says: "The most 
important principles in medicine, are those which especially relate to inflam- 
BBation and fever" — (Crit., No. 32); and he adds: "Inflammation and 
fever are the two orders of disease that make up the great amount of human 
maladies, and form the grand outlets of life.'' — Crit., No. 41. 

Gregory says : "Fever is the most important, because the most universal 
and the most fatal, of all the morbid aflections of which the human body is 
•oaceptible." — Crit., No. 38. 

Medical professors and writers have never been able to determine whether 
ferer and inflammation are disease or not (Crit., compare Nos. 40 with 44; 
41 with 45; .39 with 42); or whether they are the same or difl'erent afiec- 
tions ; and yet they all agree to call them disease (Crit., No. 35), and to make 
them **the foundations of all their pathological reasoning." 

Watson says: •* Inflammation is a disease that meets us at every turn — ^a 
large share of the premature extinction of human life in general, is more or 
leas attributable to inflammation." — Crit. No. 40. 

14. — Xgnorance of Iiiflaminatioii — ftuackery and Murder. 

Of fever and inflammation, they confess, in the language of Prof. Gregory, 
that they know less than of any other subject in the whole circle of medical 
flcience, and that "its pathology is so obscure that it afl'ords but little help in 
determining the plan of treatment." — Crit., No. 35. 

Prof. Bartlett of the University of New York, says they **have not even 
the materals for a theory of fever." 

"Fever and inflammation have generally been regarded as the same disease, 
and those who have counted them different affections, have offered no analysis 
by which they may be distinguished in practice." — Paine* s Inst, Med., 710 b. 

Notwithstanding their full confessions, as above, of their profound and 
nniversal ignorance of the whole subject and every part of it, ihey all agree 
as one man, to call irritation, fever and inflammation disease. They divide 
them into three general classes, nervous, febrile and inflammatory. They 
combat the first with the deadly narcotics which break down and ruin the 
tissues, whose deranged actions they call hypochondria, and hysteria, mania, 
neuralgia, etc. ; and which, after fighting them awhile, they leave worse than 
they found them. 

The second and third they fight with lancets, mercury, antimony, digitalis^ 
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•to., "until the unhappy patient has been so far and fatally drained of hi 
living principle that there is no longer any rallying or reactive power remain- 
ing, and gives up the ghost, in a few hours, to the treatment instead of the 
disease/'--^ ir Ooodt Crit., No. 67. 



15.— VoBology. 

Prof. Qallup who has done it as systematically if not scieiAificallj as any 
other roan ever did, follows the learned Dr. J. M. GK>od, in dividing the vibu 
symptoms of disease, according to the tissues on which the deranged actioB 
is manifested, thus : 

1. DiATHBSIS StHOOHOIDSS. 

Stnocha. — Sthenia riffida, with exalted phlogistic diathesis. Tonioi^ 
rigid, with high fever. 

Stnoohus. — Sihenia rnUii, with mild phlogistic diathesis. Tonicity miUa 
with moderate fever. 

2. DiATHssis Typboidks. 

Ttphus grayior. — Sihenia oppressa, with much inability of fuinotioBS 
irregularity ; inthrallment ; pulse rapid, feeble, wiry. Tonicity or power 
much oppressed, etc. 

Ttphus mitior. — Sihenia lenis, with less oppression and inability of limo- 
tion ; mild typhoid habit ; feebler. 

Other authors add other classes, consisting of a combination of these, with 
local affections, and thus they include all forms of disease. See Gompendiiui 
of Eberle, left-hand column. 

Prof. Gallup divides the above two great classes of symptoms into eleven 
orders, as follows : 

Order I. 

Diathesis fervida Shrossi (Babiius phlogisticus — Sihenia), Strong excite- 
ment in the fibrous tissues ; character, high fever. 

Order II. 

Diathesis fervida mucosa {Hubitua pyrecticus miiis — Synochus). Strong 
action in the mucous tissues ; grade of fever, mild. 

Order III. 

Diathesis fervida serosa (JIalntus typhoides mitior — Sihenia lenis). High 
action in the serous tissues, mild typhus, oppressed. 

Order IV. 

Diathesis fervida complexa {Habitue iyphoidee gravior — Ataxia et adyna* 
mia). Strong complex action. Habit (character, grade, action), severs 
typhus ; irregularity of action and extensive loss of function and muscular 
power. 

Order V. 

Diathesis fervida eruptiva {Habitus phlogisticus — Sihenia), High fever 
with eruptions. Character hot, and action strong. 

Order VI. 

Diathesis glandularis indurata et impostumosa. Hardening and suppnift* 
tion of the glands. 
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Ordxe Yll. 
Diathetis oapillaris adstricta. Spasms of the capillaries. 

Order VIIL 
Diathesis moscularis adstricta. Spasms of the muscles. 

Ordxr IX. 

Diathesis spioo-encephalica depravata. Disease of the brain and spinal 
column. 

Order X. 

Diathesis ossea depravata. Disease of the bones. 

Order XI. 

Diathesis specialis. Particular affections which can not be ranged into any 
of the ten preceding classes. Some of these states of the general system 
are discoverable, in a modified manner, in every constitutional affection, 
whether acute or chronic. 

He now proceeds to locate the inflammatory action on the different portions 
of the fibrous tissues, commencing with the highest grade of fever, called 
syiiocha, and, giving it a general definiiion as it manifests itself everywhere ; 
and adding his plan of treatment by depletion and poisoning, which, of 
course, I do not approve. 

He then specifies as follows : — 

IB. — Spinal Diseases. 

Infiammaiian of Fibrous Issues, Empresmot Cephalitis. — ^Inflammation of 
the investing membranes of the brain. (The reader will bear in mind that the 
termination, t^, to the name of an organ, signifies inflammation of that 
organ.) He then proceeds : 

Sclerotitis, ophtnalmia ; tonsilitis, quinsey ; parotitis, mumps ; otitis, ear- 
ache ; odontitis, inflammation of the membranes investing the teeth ; linguiiiSy 
inflammation of the tongue ; pharyngitis ; laryngitis ; tracheitis ; pneumonitis ; 
plenritis; carditis; diaphragmitis ; gastritis; enteritis; hepatitis; splenitis; 
nephritis; cystitis; prostatitis; urethritis; orchitis; metritis or hysteritis; 
mastitis, inflammation of the breast ; periostitis ; paronchia, felon or whitlow, 
etc.; phlogosis; and phyma; furunculas, or boil. 

In his second division, he has inflammation of the joints or the facia — 
investinfi^ membranes of the muscles. These he calls, rheumatismus ; lum- 
bago ; phlegmasia dolens, or milk leg ; podagra ; arthritis, or gout ; and hydrar* 
thrus, white swelling ; for each of which he gives a specific train of symptoms ; 
and then he directs a general treatment of the depletive and antiphlogistic 
character. 

This tissue — the fibrous — being dense, obstructions to its action will be 
annoying, and the reaction strong ; of course he gives a high grade to the 
character of the fever or inflammation. 

As he, and his confreres, consider all these vital manifestations, disease, 
and combat them with narcotics, lancets, antimony, digitalis, mercury, etc., 
90 I, being a reformer of his errors, consider them all manifestations of the 
efforts of the vital force to regain its equilibrium of action ; and I aid it by 
the use of relaxants, nauseants, emetics, sudorifics, vapor-baths, enemas, etc.; 
aod* when the diseased part is accessible, I apply to it special remedies, accord- 
ing to the principles already given. 
11 
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17.— DUBoult Diag^nods. 

Id the case of the inflammation of internal organs, neither the allopathists 
nor the reformers can always learn in what particular organ, much less on 
what tissue, the deranged action or the debility is located, and therefore we 
may be thankful that the same treatment that is suitable for one portion of n 
organ or tissue, is equally good for every other portion. 

18. — Inflammation of Mnoons Timiet. 

But now we come to the second order of Dr. GhtUup— inflammation of the 
mucous tissue — a high grade of fever, but not so high as that on the fibrous 
tissues, because beinc^ more vascular, or loose and elastic, the obstructions ars 
not so firmly established but that they can be removed by a weaker efifort of 
the vital force. The fever here therefore is termed synochus, a ffrade milder 
ihan synocha, still it is the same fever — arterial reaction ; produced by the 
same cause — the vital force, obstructed and excited. 



19.— Acute Disease of the Mucous Timiet. 

Gatharrhus communis, coryza, common catarrh, or excessive discharge of 
mucus, from any part of the mucous membrane, as the nose ; catarrhus epi- 
demicus, influenza ; conjunctivitis ; aphtha, sore mouth ; thrush ; tmcheitiSa 
croup; pneumonitis, from pneumon, the lungs; pertussis, hooping cough; 
febris gastrica ; erythema gastrica ; enteritis mucosa ; ^[astro-enteritis ; febris 
biliosa ; all which, being internal inflammation, Dr. GhalTupand his profession, 
treat as they do the same afiections of the fibrous tissue, by depletion and poi- 
soning ; and we treat them as we do the former, by equalizing the circulation, 
soothing the alvine canal, and restoring a proper action to the surface. 

20. — Chronic Affections of the Mucous Membranes. 

Then, the doctor has chronic affections of these mucous tissues, as that 
stage of the disease in which the vital force, having been partly overcome, 
has yielded the tissue to the debilitating influence of the causes of disease. 
Of these he names, ptyalismus, salivation by mercury ; asthma ; diarrhea ; 
leucorrhea ; blenorrhea simplex; B. virulenta ; gonorrhea, clap; syphilis; 
hydrops uteri ; H. tubalis ; H. ovarii, etc.; in which he supposes the '* dtseand 
action** — inflammation — to have nearly ceased ; and therefore he treats them 
with tonics, as iron, bark, wine, etc., while we cleanse the whole system as 
well as its parts ; and treat the whole man with innocent stimulants. 

21. — ^Hemorrhages. 

Now come the sanguinary discharges from the same membrane, as epis- 
taxis, nose bleeding ; hemorrhagia laryngis ; hemoptysis, spitting of blood ; 
hematemesis, vomiting of blood ; hemorrhagia intestinalis, bleeding from the 
bowels ; hematuria, bloody urine ; hemorniois, bleeding piles ; menorrhea, 
bloody menstruation ; and hemorrhagia uteri, a bloody discharge from the 
uterus. These, if acute, he treats with depletion and antiphlogistics ; if 
chronic with tonics and astringents ; while we relax and purify the system^ 
then stimulate and tone it. 

22. — Inflammation of Serous Tissues. 

In the inflammation of these tissues the fever is of the typhoid or low grade, 
the system being much oppressed with obstructions, and its vitality low, ~ 
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kuTe ij^hui nMor, or mild typhva ; pleuritis mitit, mild plenrisj ; peritonitis 
mitis ; arteritis ; phlebitis, inflammation of the veins ; delirium tremens ; 
minia a potn ; empyema, pus in the cavities, etc. 

23.— Hydrops. 

Dropsy is simply the discharge into serous cavities, or cellular tissues, of 
the perspirable matter that should be constantly passinc; from the surface in 
what is called insensible perspiration ; or occasionally m a free perspiration. 
It is in the serous tissues, what diarrhea is in the mucous ; an evidence of 
debility in them, and of excessive tonicity, or of obstructions, on the external 
surface. It is prevented by keeping up healthy action and free perspiralion ; 
prodnced by checking these, and cured by restoring them. It has but one 
form or nature ; but Dr» Gallup and his allopathic associates, and all reformers 
bat the physio-medical, give it as many names as there are localities for its 
deposits, thus : 

Anasarca, dropsy in the flesh ; hydrops darti, dropsy in the scrotum ; hy- 
drocephalus, dropsy in the head ; oedema, dropsy in the feet ; hydrorachis, 
dopsy in the spine ; hydropthalmia, dropsy in the eye ; hydrothorai, dropsy 
in the chest ; hydropericardia, dropsy in the heart case ,* ascites, dropsy in the 
abdomen ; hydrocele, or hydro scroti vaginalis, dropsy in the tunica testis, etc. 

84.— The Unity of Disease. 

In all the forms of disease heretofore enumerated, we have first the obstruc- 
tions to a free circulation ; next the reaction or fever and inflammation, and 
lastly, the prostrate condition of the tissues in consequence of laboring so 
long without relief. The febrile or inflammatory symptoms are the vital, 
which ought to have been aided in their eflforts to remove obstructions ; the 
passive discharges, dropsy, etc., are the symptoms of disease or debility, which 
should have been prevented by removing the obstructions before the tissues 
ware fatigued and prostrated. 

26. — Complex Disease. 

We now come to an order of disease, which Dr. Gallup calls compleza, 
which signifies the union, in the same case, of all the preceding forms of 
diaeaae. It follows that, if any plan of treatment can be devised, that will 
ears this "complexa," it will cure all its elements, as the greater always 
includes the less; and therefore this one treatment only, might be recom- 
mended, and the student saved the perplexity of burdening his memory with 
the others. 

The complexa, we understand, are cases in which the nervous and the 
inflammatory disturbances are communicated to all the tissues, the fibrous, the 
mucous, the serous, already considered ; and we may, with equal propriety, 
extend it also to all the other structures, the muscular, the capillary, the 
glandular, the osseous, the nervous and the dermoid. The idea of confining 
nervous or inflammatory excitement, for any considerable time, to one tissue 
or orean, is, to the mind that has but the slightest knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology, absurd and ridiculous. 

Let the reader consider, for but one moment, the anatomical fact, that there 
is not, in all the arterial system, from the semilunars at the base of the aorta, 
to the extreme capillaries of any part, a single valve to obstruct the passage 
of the blood to every part. Let him further recognize the feet that the heart 
&rowB the blood with equal force in every direction, and that the arteries are 
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elastic, capable of contraction and expansion, in obedience (o tbe action of 
external causes, as cold, heat, rest, activity, compression, abstraction, oppres- 
sion, etc. Is it not evident that, should the capillaries of one tissue becooie 
suddenly wanned and expanded, or greatly relaxed from debility, the undi- 
minished contractility of the rest, combined with the atmospheric pressure 
upon the whole, will cause the blood to flow more freely into the expanded 
parts? If these parts are in a state of excitement, will not the result be 
inflammation or congestion, as the tissue invaded is active or passive ? Sup- 
pose these tissues to be the fibrous, the muscular, the serous, and the 
splanchnico-nervous, as in the diaphra^; how long can it be after any 
one is affected, before all the rest are involved ? 

Suppose the mucous fibers, or the muscular, or the serous, or the lacteal, or 
the ner^'ous of the intestines, are first aflfected by the action of a stimulant, a 
narcotic or a sedative, how long before the same influence is impressed on 
all the others ? and, as all are concealed from our observation, who can tell 
which is first afifected, or the most impressed at any time ? And, if we could 
know all about these matters, of what use were that knowledge, since the 
medication we must use, can not be confined to either tissue, but will follow 
the course of the derangements, in spite of all our eflbrts to prevent it from so 
doing ? We can, indeed, discover the character of the derangement, which 
gives us the indications of the proper remedies, and, where the appliances are 
to be external, the proper modes of application ; and this is all we can do, or 
need to do, to give our patient Uie relief he wants. 

But, suppose that the whole sur&ce is closed by cold, and the construction 
of its capillaries prevents the blood from flowing thither, must it not be carried 
by other vessels to the warm and distended tissues or surfaces witiiin ? And 
who shall say whether these inner surfaces shall be mucous, serous, muscu- 
lar, glandular, etc., or whether several may not be involved in succession, or 
at the same time ? And. whether it be the one or the other, by what other 
method can relief be gained, than by the simple one of relaxing and stimu- 
lating the external surtace, and thus inviting the excess of blood and action 
from them all ? Is it not, then, perfect folly to parcel out disease according 
to the tissues it involves, and to pi-escribe a special treatment for each locality, 
or part of every tissue ? So I think ; and therefore always count disease a 
unit, and treat it on the general principle of removing all obstructions from 
every part of the body, to the full and free action of the nervous power, to the 
circulation of the bl(X>d, and to the processes of nutrition and of depuration. 
This done, every tissue is relieved of whatever suft'ering it endured. Under 
the influence of these views, which are drawn from nature, and are, therefore, 
perfectly correct, it was mv intention to avoid nearly all the nosology and 
special treatment contained iti my first edition ; but the opinion of many infcel* 
ligent and experienced practitioners, who have followed those directions moat 
assiduously, with the greatest satisfaction to themselves and profit to their 
patients, that it contains too much useful information t4> be thus rejected, has 
induced me to spare, at least, an abridgment of its best portions. 1 therefore, 
proceed to present, according to the plan of Dr. Gallup, the most interesting 
portion of his symptoms, accompanied with directions for the proper practice. 

26.— Order I. 

Diathesis fervida Jihroaa. {Habitue phlogisticus — Sthenia.) Strong excite- 
ment in the fibrous tissues ; character, high fever. 

OxMUS 1. SvNocuA. — Enecia cauma of Good: High if^ammaiory fever — 
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(eonHmud) (synocha is the strongest grade of general fever, synochus, a weaker 
grade). 

JD^nUum of ordinary character — (symptoms), " General high excitemeni, 
preceded by a sensation of lassitude and chilliness ; pulse full, bard, and fre- 
quent ; pain intense ; skin dry and hot ; tongue coated with a white fur ; 
urine scan^ and high colored. Location of the action principally in the 
fbrous or fibro-muscular membranes ; liable to produce effusions, adhesions 
cir suppurations, by associating other neighboring (contiguous or interlacing) 
tiasnes in the series of febrile action." 

Semarks. — " The vascular tissues act excessively, in all cases of excita- 
tion. The fibrous tissues are about as freely penetrated by vessels as any 
other dasue ; but not so much with red blood, yet they become considerably 
injected when inflamed. All inflammations in this tissue, whether from 
mechanical injui-ies or local determinations, are severely painful. The dense 
and unyielding fabric is more easily obstructed, and, when inflamed, more 
•ensitive, and with sweater difficulty lubricated and soothed. The sympa- 
thetic influences raduiting from such inflamed parts, by their reflex actions 
on the general system, produce a free and high state of reaction or /ever," the 
desuni of which is to remove the obstructions and restore the physiological 
equilibrium. 

Treatment, — From the above definition and remarks, it is evident that this 
form of disease, indicated by inflammatory fever, consists in nervous action, 
excited by obstructions to the depurating apparatus, which soon destroys the 
balance between the fluids and the solids of the system ; and in a consequent 
accumulation of excrementitious, irritating materials. These provoke hieh 
excitement, that generates a great amount of heat which evaporates the fluids, 
contracts the surface and prevents perspiration and other depurations. 

The indications are — 

1. To relax the system and restore the balance of fluids. 

2. To stimulate the obstructed, oppressed, or diseased organs, to action and 
depuration. 

3. To restore equilibrium of action to the general system, and give the dis- 
eased organs a healihy tone. 

To fulfill the first indication, bathe or sponge the heated surface with water 
just cool enough to be as^reeable to the patient, and repeat it until the temper- 
ature is permanently reduced ; at the same time give freely of warm bland 
leas of the aromatic and antispasmodic kind, as sage, balm, catnip, spearmint, 
peppermint, etc., both to the stomach and by enema, until the patient becomes 
comfortable. If the head is hot, cool it ; if the feet ai*e cold, put them into 
hot water, or put a canister, jug or bottle of hot water to them. If still the 
fever continues, and the patient speedily ejects the teas administered, give, in 
the same way, at short mtervals, small doses of weak lobelia tea, until the 
equilibrium is restored, or at least the patient becomes easy. 

To fulfill the second indication, proceed with a regular emetic, followed by 
an enema, and, if the fever has nearly subsided, a vapor-bath ; if not, con- 
tinue the treatment with lobelia pills and occasional enemas, and the frequent 
bathings, until the system becomes comfortably cool, when the vapor-bath 
may be applied, until the perspiration is free. 

The vapor-bath may be applied at once, if a shower-bath be over it, or a 
basin of cool water be taken into it, to cool the surface as often as the heat 
becomes disagreeable ; and provided also that the vapor be let on very grad- 
ually. If possible, the feet should always be immersed in hot water during 
the action of the bath ; and, in case there is much difficulty in relaxing the 
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system or producing emesis by the vapor of water alone, the mediciiies sbofo 
named should be put into the current of the vapor or dropped into the boikff 
after or immediately before the patient gets into the bath. These will set 
upon the lungs and surface just as they do upon the alvine canal. 

While the pulse is as full and as strong as natural, cayenne and astringents 
are not much needed in this form of disease. The quantity contained in the 
composition powders, is quite sufficient, and even these would be better if 
you substituted pleurisy root or catnip for the cloves and hemlock. The 
depurative treatment must be continued, by the steady and regular adminis- 
tration of reUxing and stimulating remedies termed aUeraUveMt of a more 
permanent character than those mentioned above under the name of anti- 
spasmodics. 

A compound of lobelia extract, or of bruised seed, and butternut, or 
boneset extract, of bitter or blackroot, and a little nervine, made into pills 
with slipperr-elm or gum arabic, and given at intervals of one or two hoan, 
will be excellent for this purpose. If the stomach refuses to settle, and the 
fever still continues, though the perspiration can be easily excited, a oiedictiie 
more relaxing is wanted, enemas of lobelia, slippery-elm and ginger, or 
' asarum, and spearmint tea to the stomach. 

If there should be any griping, tenesmus, or excessive vomiting, aromalios, 
lobelia teas, enemas and the vapor-bath are the proper remedies. 

Food. — During this stage of the curative process, the patient should have 
a moderate portion of food, of an easily digestible character, such as con 
gruel, rice water, chicken or lamb soup ; thin starch, seasoned with sugar 
and salt; and, if he desires it, a little toasted bread, and butter ifver^ Mwii; 
a little chicken or lamb, or, what is better, if it can be gotten, wild fowls, veni- 
son, rabbite, squirrels, etc. He should eat a moderate quantity and masti- 
cate it thoroughly, sick or well. 

Drink. — He may drink water acidulated with the juice of sour fruite, as 
limes, lemon8, apples, plums, peaches, or of cranberries, raspberries and straw- 
berries. Two or three teaspoonsful of good vinegar, and as much sugar, in 
a pint of cool water, makes a very pleasant beverage for a fever patient. It 
is good for him, and, if not cold, he may drink it freely and as often as he 
pleases. 

Should not these means suffice to break the power of disease and quiet the 
fever, the course must be repeated. 

To fulfill the third indication, the medicines should be of the stimulating 
and tonic character; bitters, astringents, etc., sufficient to keep up a proper 
depuration, should be used, with nourishing food and regular, moderate ex- 
ercise in a pure atmosphere, proper position and habits of body, a cheerful 
countenance, etc. The compound called plain bitters, are very good in this 
case. They may consist of two or more of the following articles : balmony, 
poplar, goldenseal, ptelea, boneset, columbo, motherwort, dogwood bark, wild 
cherry tree bark, Jesuit bark, barberry, etc., with a little bayberry or other 
astringent. 

j^ir^ — Fever patients should have plenty of fr^sh air, and their linen (or 
cotton), both of the body and the bed, should be often changed. 

Genus 2. Empresma Cethalitis Phrenzv. — Inflammation of the men- 
inges, or membranes of the brain — the dura mater, pia mater, and arachnoid 
membrane. 

Character or symptoms, — '* Commencing like Genus 1, also with pain 
in the head, redness in the face, sometimes with the adnata (inner mem- 
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i) of the eyes, intoleranoe of light aod sound, watobfulness, delirinm/' 
The whole surface is generally hot at first, but the heat becomes concentimted 
more upon the head, and the lower extremities become cool. The head is 
also generally thrown back ; the eyes roll up and at last become glassy. 

Causes. — The most common are intense and protracted mentu emotions, 
M Study, grief, fear, etc. 

Indicahom. — 1. To invite the blood downward and outward, into all the 
ottier capillaries than those of the brain, that is, to equalise the circulation. 

S. To collapse the arterial capillaries and open the venous and lymphatic 
ittdicles of the parts affected. 

9. To secure the permanent equilibrium of action. 

Let it be remembered that /ever is obstructed vital action, that is, the accu- 
mulation of vital action consequent upon obstructions to secretion and absorp- 
tkm ; and that these obstructions may consist in a filling up of the absorbent 
vasaels, or a contraction of their mouths by cold or spasm ; or in mechanical 
eoBpression or injury. In contraction by cold or spasm, the capillaries of 
the arteries and the secernents of the surface also suffer. 

fiome of the arteries are continued in the veins, and others are distributed 
on the surfaces or in the parenchyma. When this obstruction and accumu- 
lation are confined to a small reij^ion or a single organ, the reaction is termed 
inflammation. When the reaction extends over a large space or organ, it is 
called fever ; thus we have inflammation of the eye, the ear, the mouth, the 
tongue, etc., and a fever of the brain, the lungs, the pleura, etc. 

Inflammation, being the same as local fever, or a high action of the vital 
power, excited by obstructions to a free circulation in an organ, it may com- 
mence with either loss of function of the absorbents, or undue increase of 
function in the arterial capillaries. Mechanical injuries to the organs are of the 
flrat character, strong mental excitements as fear, grief, etc., are of the latter. 
But, let it commence which way it may, undue arterial excitement and dimin- 
Ubed absorption are the sure results. 

The causes of these conditions may be any thing that is capable of excit- 
ing vital action or of obstructing the circulation. 

ISreatmenl.^-In general, as for the preceding case ; taking particular care 
to cool the head with water or vinegar, laid on with a cloth ; to stimulate the 
bowels with enemas, and to keep the lower extremities warm. Emetics should 
be followed by broken doses and enemas of lobelia, bitterroot, boneset or 
other laxative bitters, until the circulation is equalized, and the inflammation 
tubaides. Strong, stimulating applications to the abdomen and lower extrem- 
ities, in the form of poultices of bread and milk or corn meal, or any emol- 
lient substance, sprinkled over with cayenne or mustard enough to make it so 
■tronff as to produce redness, but not blistering — will be of essential service 
in this case. After the disease seems to be subdued, the same means that 
tended best to keep it down in its later stages, should be partially kept up for 
a time to prevent relapse. 

2. Cleanse thoroughly the head, of all dirt and dandruff, by washing it 
well with vinegar, and combing it out with a metalic comb, then wetting it 
with cold water or vinegar as often as it becomes hot. Keep the bowels free 
with enemas and blackroot. 

Repeat the various processes detailed above, until the symptoms abate, 
when proper food and exercise will do the balance. 

GxKUB 3. SoLEROTiTis — Ophthalmia taraxis acuta. — Fibrous ophthalmia. 
CftaradiT.— Inflammation of the dense coats of the eye ; pain in the inta* 
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rior coats of the eyes ; serere burning ; headache, intolerance of liglit, flow 
of acrid tears. 

Causes, — Irritating substances in the eye, cold, mercury, scrofulous and 
other humors. 

The indications are, 

1. To equalize and maintain the circulation. 
S. To cleanse the eyes of morbific humors. 
3 To astringe and tone the vessels. 
Trealment, — 1. Treat as for G^nus 2. 

2. After a free use of the vapor-bath, and courses and alterants, if the gen* 
era] health be bad, poultice the eyes with bread and milk, pond lily and slip- 
pery-elm, mallows, tilia bark, or almost any innocent yet emollient substance, 
until they are well cleansed ; then, 

3. Poultice at niirht with some astringent, as alum curd (made by puttinff 
a solution of alum into sweet milk), oak bark, hemlock bark, etc., and wash 
them in the day, with a decoction of these or some other astringents, as wil- 
low bark, alumroot (geranium maeulatum), bloodroot, etc.; or, if the light 
give pain, wear the poultices in the day. Kefiain from study, and live on a 
spare, wholesome vegetable diet. Take physical exercise. Persevere. 

Genus 4. Tonsilitis, Quinsxy. 

Character. — Tumefaction (swelling) of the tonsils, heat, pain, difficulty 
of swallowing; liable to suppuration. 

Causes. — Cold acting on a predisposition to glandular affections. 
The indications are, 

1. To equalize the circulation and promote the general secretions and evac- 
uations. This should be answered by a full course of medicine, followed 
with an alterative treatment of laxative bitters and diffusive simulants. Ene- 
mas and a vapor-bath occasionally. 

2. To disperse the tumor. This will be done in part by the course already 
prescribed ; to this must be added poultices of pond lily, slippery-elm, tilia, 
mallows — any innocent lubricating substance, with lobelia to the neck. Con- 
tinue the treatment as occasion requires. If it suppurates, gargle the throat 
with antiseptics, as bayberry, number six, diluted vinegar, etc. 

Genus 5. Parotitis. Mumps. 

Character. — ** Pain and tumefaction of the parotid glands, and adjacent 
parts; liable to a metastasis (translation, change), to the testes in males, 
and the mammae in females ; in either sex to the membranes of the brain.*' 
Contagious. 

Causes unknown ; favored by cold and moisture. The indications are 
nearly the same as in the above case, and the treatment should be first gene- 
ral, as there directed ; then particular to the part aflected. I once gave a 
full emetic to a child whoso neck was so swollen when I began that she could 
not turn her head either way. She vomited finely, and the next morning the 
swelling was nearly all gone, and she was soon well. In difficult cases, give 
the vapor-bath often, and poulti(;e the swelled parts with emollients, lobelia 
and a little camphor, and give lobelia in nauseating doses in the form of tinc- 
ture or decoction dropped on sugar. Keep the bowels free and the feet and 
surface warm. 

Genus 6. Otitis. — Inflammation of the internal ear. Earache, 

Character or symptoms. — ** Pain in the internal ear, RcuVe ; sometimes 
delirium or coma, liable to suppuration, often followed by caries." 
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CifftMtfi.—- Cold, wax, insects, eto. 

Indieationi.'^l , To equalize the circulation, nervous action and sensibility, 

2. To remove all morbific and irritating matter from the ear and from the 
system . 

3. To restore the general health and vigor of the organs. 

Treatment, — 1. A regular course, syringing the ear, first, with soap suds, 
then with third preparation. To remove insects, fill the ear with sweet oil. 
2. Proper clothing, diet and exercise, will complete the cure. 

OsKTS 7. Odovtitis. — Odontia dolorosa, inflammation of the membranes 
of the teeth. Toothache from cold. 

Character. — Inflammation of the investing membranes of the teeth and 
jaws ; pain acute ; tumefaction. 

Ctauee. — Cold, mercury and other poisons. 

Indicoiions. — To equalize the circulation, remove obstructions and restore 
a healthy action to the whole system. What is commonly called toothache 
(odontalgia), is an aflection of the nerves of the tooth and jaw, which is 
langed by Dr. Gallup under the head of diseases of the nervous tissue. When 
h proceeds from cold, it is to be treated just as the above. In addition to the 
treatment referred to above, I need hardly say that the application of some- 
thing warm to the face will be serviceable. See Neurology. 

Gkmus 8. — LiNGUiTis. — Dysphagia lAnpuosa, inflammation of the tongue. 

Character. — Pain, tumefaction, deep redness of the tonflrue ; mouth and 
fimees compressed; tongue thrust out; deglutition imped^, and danger of 
mffocation. 

Causes. — Cold, poisons, mechanical injuries, etc. 

Indications. — 1. To equalize the circulation. 

2. To lubricate the tongue, and preserve it from the action of the atmo- 
sphere. 

3. To preserve the balance of action. 

Treatment. — Enemas, and the vapor-bath with the feet in hot water, and 
lubricating and soothing drinks, will generally answer the purpose. If these 
fail, give lobelia in broken doses, and if the stomach is foul, give a full course. 
If there is any tendency to ulceration or gangrene, wash the tongue and 
mouth often with some astringent decoction, and a little tincture of myrrh 
and cayenne, and wear a plaster of hemlock gum, sprinkled with cayenne on 
the neck. Continue this treatment, often repeating the bath, until i-elief is 
obtained. 

Genus 9. Phartngitis. — Cynanche pharyngia, inflammation of the 
pharynx. 

Character. — Tumefaction internal ; deglutition prevented ; distress, and 
fever severe. 

Causes. — As above. Stocks and tight cravats. 

Indications and treatment. — This form of disease is the same as the pre- 
ceding ; its location is a little further down. Treatment the same as for 
Genus 8. 

GxNua 10. Lartvoitis. — Inflammation of the larynx. 

Character. — Pain and tumefaction of the circumjacent textures of the 
larynx ; cough ; liable to prove suddenly fatal from the tumefaction pro- 
ducing suflfocation. 

Causes, indications and treatment the same as for Genus 9. The diseast 
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being the same only seated a little lower down. Bat why ntnated a little lowar 
down ? Answer. On account of hereditary or accidental predispoeition. 
TreatmeiU, — As aboTC. 

Gbnus 11. Tracheitis. — Bronchitis, Croup ^ Hives, BaiUes, 

Character, — ** Inflammation of the fibrous and mucous tissues of the trachea ; 
inspiration attended with a sonorous, and shrill sound ; fibrinous exudatioB 
often extending to the bronchise. It consists in a sudden thickening of the 
mucus of the trachea and bronchise." 

Remark. — Friend Gallup is here compelled to contemplate, as one form of 
disease, the affection of the mucous with the fibrous tissue. Nor is it alwayi 
either possible or proper to separate them, the treatment if not the aymptonu 
being often necessarily the same. 

Causes. — Sudden cold, from talking long in a warm room, and then in the 
open air. 

Indications. — 1. To loosen the spasm. 

2. To promote a fresh secretion of mucus which shall disengage and 
attenuate the old tough and viscid phleeni and throw it out. 

3. To restore and maintain the equilibrium of action. 

IVeatment. — In acute cases, broken doses of lobelia and cayenne, until the 
phlegm is raised and the tubes are cleared. Strong infusions are the bet^ 
out the third preparation will do. In chronic cases, continue until the 

Eatient vomits. The lobelia answers the first indication and the cayenne 
elps it to answer the second. For the third the vapor-bath with stimulating 
frictions and proper clothing. Let these processes be repeated until the own 
is complete. I have known it applied in many cases but never knew it to 
fail, while I have seen others bled and dosed with antimony and calomel until 
they died, with their faces swollen and turned purple, the skin on the head 
and neck black, and the mouth foaming as if they had taken arsenic or the 
hydrophobia virus — killed no doubt, ouLrigiit. 

Genus 12. Pneumonitis fibrosa, Pleuritib. — Pleurisy. 

Character. — Inflammation of the fibrous tissue of the lungs and exterior 
coats, and associating the serous ; pain acute, impeding respiration ; dry 
cough ; pulse hard and tense. See remarks after Genus 11. 

Causes, — Cold from sudden changes of the weather or of circumstances. 
Lacing the body the most fruitful cause. 

Indications. — Supposing this name, pleurisy, to be strictly limited to inflam- 
mation of the fibrous tissues of the costal or the pulmonary pleura or the 
inflammation of any portion of the lungs, the indications would be, 

1. To relax the wliole system. 

2. To remove all obstructions to vital action, and, 

3. To restore and maintain the equilibrium. 

Treatment. — In many cases, if taken hold of immediately, nothing mora 
will be necessary than some aromatic tea, as catnip, balm, sage, etc., an 
enema or two of the same, and a vapor-bath. But, in very severe atLa<:k8, 
give lobelia freely, with the aromatic and diti'usive stimulants above named* 
Followed with the vapor-bath, and this with broken doses of lobelia, and the 
alterative bitters, asboneset leaves and flowers, golden seal, etc. Warm poul- 
tices, with a little cayenne on their surface, may be applied externally over 
the seat of the pain. If enemas do not clear the bowels, a gentle cathartic 
should be given ; then again the vapor-bath to restore the equilibrium of 
action, or determination to the surface. These processes should be repeated 
as the symptoms require, until the patient recovers. 
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I should treat, nearly in the same manner, various other affections of the 
lungs, and other organs of the chest (which will hereafter be named), such 
as pneumonia mucosa, serosa, cellulosa, and even tuberculosa and complexa 
in their early stages. In fact, no physician, however discerning, has been 
•bb to distinguish, in all cases, by the symptoms, the different organs or 
tiasnes affected, as above noted. But, if doctors were to decide that attacks 
on the diflbrent tissues required different treatment; what would become 
of that very common and equally danfi;erous form called complexa, pneumonia 
iyphoides, or epidemic pneumonia, which *' involves all the tissue?" The 
proper treataient for this, would, of course, cure all the rest. 

Let the practitioner rest assured that inflammation anywhere in the chest, 
it properly treated only by relaxing the general system and diverting the 
action of the available vital force to the surface and lower extremities, and 
•nstaining it there. 

Gxirus 13. Carditis. — Inflammation of the heart 

Charader, — " Oppressive pain referred to the region of the heart, increased 
bja recumbent posture ; pulse frequent, and irregular ; forcible palpitations ; 
omntimes a cough." Though I can not say that the above symptoms from 
Ibe most distinguished popular authors, do not occur in cases of real peri* 
oaiditis ; nor that they do not often occur where there is no affection of thai 
organ ; yet I can say that the proper treatment of a case manifesting such 
symptoms, is detailed under tne Genus pleuritis. While these forms of 
disease are acute, they are easily managed, but when they become chronic, 
6n)ecially if by the blood-letting and poisoning treatment, they often become 
wholly incurable. 

Causes, — Cold, compression of the body, inequality of dress, metastasis of 
rheumatism, gout, etc. 

IVeaiment. — The plan is, to give a regular course of medicine, perhaps 
two or three, until the system is cleansed, and then be careful to produce and 
sustain a proper action of the bowels, surface, and lower extremities. 

GxNus 14. DiAPHRAGMiTis. — Inflammation of the diaphragm. 

Character, — " Pain, with a sensation of constriction in the precordial region ; 
ihort, oppressed respiration ; often hiccup ; slight alienation of mind ; distor- 
tion of the muscles of the face, as in grinning." 

Causes, — Same as for Genus 13. Indications and treatment the same. 
Why, says an objector, do you treat two different diseases in exactly the 
same way ? No, surely, but these are not different diseases. They are both 
cases of obstructed circulation in the same tissue and in contiguous organs, 
both which are beyond the reach of special application. How then can I 
treat them but upon general principles, and how can these similar organs 
affected in the same way require difi'erent treatment? 

Genus 15. Gastritis. — Inflammation of the stomach. 

Character, — *' Oppressive pain at the epigastric region ; ^that about the end 
of the short ribs of the left side), agfi^ravated by every thing swallowed, and 
by pressure ; vomiting, with a sensation of burning heat ; pulse small, hard 
and frequent." 

This IS one of the most troublesome of all forms of disease, and one at pre- 
sent very common, and difiicult to cure. Broussais, the leader of the French 
school, traces nearly all forms of disease to inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels. 

Catfse^^— -Acrid, acid, or any other irritating food, cold, poisons taken for 
OBodicines. 
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IndieaHoM. — 1. To cleanse the stomaoh. 

2. To inTite the action from it to the surface and lower eztiemitiea. 

3. Remoye all causes. 

Treatment, — Give a gentle emetic, and follow it with an enema and tht 
Tapor-hath ; rub the lower extremities, and the body below the waist, wilh 
stimulatinij^ liniment. Repeat the vapor-bath and the rubbinfir, every dwf^ 
until the inflammation is subdued. In the mean time let the diet be of the 
most simple and unirritating kind, such as starch, slippery-elm, rioe, meal, 
barley, arrowroot, gum ^arabic) water, good bread, etc. Wild game, or 
chickens, if any flesh at all. It should be taken in moderate quantities, and 
at regular hours ; and not more than three times in twenty-four hours. Tbe 
stomach should have rest. It can not work all the time without serious 
injury. The only way to give any one organ refreshing and salutary rest, is 
to make all the others do their duty. Great cai-e should be taken also, that 
every part of the body be free from all compression and unnatural attitudes, 
that the chest and abdomen be fully expanded in inspiration ; that the dress 
be warm on the extremities and light on the body, and that the exercise be 
steady, moderate, and in the open air. If all the rest of the work be well 
done and constantly done, there will be little need of emetics ; and when 
they are given, the aromatic herbs will generally be sufficiently stimulating 
(o be used with lobelia, and nervines. In case of acidity, a meal may be now 
and then omitted, and, in its stead a little blackroot, butternut or other lax- 
ative, with a little potash or soda may be given to advantage. A stimulating 
plaster (gum and cayenne) may be worn on the breast and on the center of 
the back» to invite the action of the stomach. This is the plan : You may 
make choice of tbe individual articles of food or medicine, if you will strictly 
adhere to the above characters, powers and modes of application. If one 
course of it does not relieve, you are to repeat it until it does. If any tonics 
be given, they should be of a mild, unirritating and diti'usive character; such 
as balmony, poplar bark, skullcap, bonoset, sage, etc. 

Genus 16. Enteritis. — Inflammation of the fibro-muscular coat of tha 
intestines. 

Character. — Acute pain in the umbilical region, increased on pressure, and 
by bending forward ; tension of the abdomen ; frequent, small, hard pulse ; 
vomiting; coldness of the extremities. 

Causes. — Cold, irritating food, high excitements, spasms, injuries, hernia, 
etc., medical poisons, particularly mercury. 

Indications. — Same as for gastritis. The disease being the same, only 
lower down. 

Treatment. — Relax the whole man by the use of the warm bath, poultices 
to the abdomen, stimulants to the feet, and broken doses of lobelia, aromatic 
and antispasmodic teas; and emetics if necessary, that is, if the pain refuses 
to yield to milder means; and continue the external applications until the 
inflammation yields. The same care must be observed here, as in gastritis 
about diet, clothing and exercise, and avoiding the causes or the disease. 
To equalize the circulation and nervous action over the general system, and 
to relax and to cleanse the parts of irritating, morbific matter, is the true 
(methodus medendi) mode of cure in all cases of inflammation. Enemas of 
a mild, soothing character, should be used very liberally in both these forms 
of disease. I can not leave this article without saying what perhaps I ought 
to have said before, that, if mercury is not one of the principal excitmg 
causes of inflammation of the stomach and bowels, and, indeed almost every 
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other internal organ» it is surely one of the most mucAi^vottt.-— CriUcisinB, 
page 33 to 48. 

OxNus 17. HsPATiTiB. — Inflammation of the liver. Not so common as 
ia generally supposed. 

Character, — Pain acute in the right hypochondrium [side about the stom- 
ach], slight tension and tenderness on pressure, difficulty of lyingr on the left 
«de ; often pain aboye the right shoulder ; pulse, heat and thirst indicate 
ajnocha [high fever]. 

Causes. — Mercury a fruitful cause. Cold, obstructions, poisons in general, 
grief, bad food, a stooping habit, compression of the chest, etc. 

Indications, — To relax the system, equalize the circulation, remove mor- 
bific matter, raise the action of the surface and the lower extremities, and 
inmintain this condition until the liver recovers its healthy or normal action. 

Treatment, — A course, followed by relaxing and stimulating enemas, lobelia 
pills, blackroot, etc., with some aromatic and diffusive stimulant as pepper- 
mint, pennyroyal, spearmint, etc., to determine to the surface and prevent 
tenesmus. I have found these articles, with the bath and other external 
applications, to be sufficient in nearly all the cases I have treated ; but, if 
they should not answer for others, something more active, as clear blackit>ot ; 
or butternut or boneset extract may be used. Blackroot, bitterroot, nervine, 
lobelia seed, boneset and butternut, act very kindly upon the liver. Remem- 
ber the proper habits of body, in this as in all other forms of disease ; and 
the food, exercise and clothing as above. 

In relation to liver complaint, I can not forbear to remark that it is more 
frequently produced by compression of the chest, and by mercury, than by 
all other causes put together ; but I must also add, that, in very many cases, 
of what is called liver complaint, the liver is no more diseased than the neigh- 
boring organs, and will, with them, recover its healthy condition, by the 
application of a general treatment. Prof. Hill informs me that, in a majority 
of the cases which he has examined, in which the patient was said to have 
died of this disease, he has found the liver as healthy as any other organ. 

There are other affections of the liver, which we do not consider here, 
because they are differently disposed of in the nosology we take for our guide. 
They will be found in their proper place, and referred to in the index. 

GxNUS 18. Splenitis. — Inflammation of the spleen. 

Character. — Pain in the left hypochondrium, steady, increased by pressure. 

Causes. — The same that produces inflammation on other internal organs, 
as the liver, diaphragm, etc., namely : cold, compression of the chest, atmo- 
spheric changes, irregular diet, exercise and clothing, etc. 

Treatment. — This too, will consist in the invitation of the blood to the 
surface and lower extremities, and the removal of all the causes enumerated 
as producing congestion and inflammation. Relax the system with lobelia, 
the vapor-bath and the best sudorifics (see this class in the materia niedica), 
cleanse the alvine canal, with emetics, enemas, and, if necessary, a cathartic, 
taking cai*e always when you administer medicine of this latter character, to 
unite with it some diffusible and antispasmodic stimulant, as cayenne and 
peppermint, to determine to the surface and prevent griping, and to use the 
fmth after it has operated sufficiently, to "regulate all the secretions." It 
will be also well to apply something warm to the side in both this and the 
preceding form or locality of disease, during the inter^'als between the baths. 

If the acute inflammation of the spleen be not relieved, the disease becomea 
chronic, the organ gives way and swells, sometimes to an enormous extent 
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The treatment needs not be Taried much in character, but it must be perse- 
Teringly applied until the end is accomplished. I have cured seTeralTeij 
bad cases that had baffled the skill of distinguished physicians. 

Many have requested me to be very minute and particular in detailing all 
the symptoms of and prescriptions for, the different names of disease, but I 
think this would be only to hamper the judicious practitioner and perplex the 
ignorant, as neither might ever find the exact train of symptoms and indica- ' 
tions I might present, though they all mat/ have appeared in different cases. 
I remark again that the same train of symptoms can not occur under the 
Botanic, that do under the mineral practice ; and, of course it would be both 
idle and wrong to detail the latter with their proper treatment, further than 
to say that, if you are called to a case of poisoning, whether by accident, or 
medical practice, you should cleanse the whole system of all morbific matter^ 
by a regular course of medicine, as speedily as you can raise, in the system, 
action enough to effect iL If the poison be in the stomach, vomit him ; \f 
in the bowels, give enemas and cathartics ; if on the surface, rub him with 
alkalis or acids and lobelia, and use the vapor- bath. In all cases, sustain the 
powers of life by stimulants, exercise and good food. 

Gbnus 19. Nephritis. — Inflammation of the kidneys. 

Character. — Pain in the loins and along the course of the ureters ; numb- 
ness of the thigh ; micturition or difficulty of voiding urine. 

Causes. — Cold, mercury, cantharides, spirits turpentine, or any acid sub^ 
stance, suppressed evacuations, contusion, strains, etc. 

Treaiment. — The indications and treatment are the same as for inflamma- 
tion of any other internal organ, as the liver, spleen, etc., except that the 
applications are to be made, in all cases, as directly as possible to the part 
affected. The system should be relaxed, warmed, cleansed, and the loins and 
lower extremities well clothed ; and then all possible care should be taken to 
avoid the causes, and to regulate the general circulation and nervous action. 
A plaster of hemlock gum with a little cayenne sprinkled over its surface, 
worn directly across the spine and short ribs, will generally be found useful. 
Mucilaginous drinks, as slippery-elm, barley-water, gum arabic, flax seed, 
marsh mallows, comfrey, tilia, etc., may be freely used as drinks. Reject 
acrid substances, and mostly animal food, except perhaps good milk and but- 
termilk. 

Genus 20. Ctstitis. — Inflammation of the bladder. 

Character. — Pain, soreness and tumefaction in the hypogastrium ; mic- 
turition or ischuria ; fruitless desire to urinate. Sometmies vomiting and 
delirium. 

Treatment. — In addition to the treatment mentioned above, all which will 
be found useful here, it will often be found profitable to apply warm fomenta- 
tions, bottles of hot water, etc., to the region of the affection. In this, the 
two preceding and the two succeeding forms of disease, great care should 
be taken to discharge the urine whenever nature calls. 

Genus 21. Prostatitis. — Inflammation of the prostate gland. 
Character. — Pain in the neck of the bladder ; suppression of urine. 

Genus 22. Urethritis. — Inflammation of the urethra. 

Character or symptoms. — Heat, pain and thickening of the coats of the 
urethra, witliout discharges ; urination frequent, difficult, and painful or sup- 
preased. 
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Oaustt. — Gold, acrid and acid food, poisonoos and irritating medioinet; 
vied as diuretics ; saoh as cantharides, spirit of turpentine, etc. This and 
the preceding form of disease, are often induced by tne indulgence of libidin- 
OQB desires. 

IndieaiianM and tnaimeni same as for the former, particularly the removal 
of all the causes. It is proper to apply, after the bath, fomentations and poui- 
tioaa to the part afifoctea. Thepoultices should be more of the relaxing kind, 
aa lobelia, slippery-elm, etc. When mild means will not do, give a thorough 



QwKVB 23. Orchitis. — Inflammation of the testes. 

Character. — Tenderness, pain and tumefaction of the testes. 

CauBes, — Cold, bruises, poisons, etc. 

TrtaJtmerU. — The vapor-bath, fomentations with bitter herbs, and poultices 
of these, lobelia and slippery-elm, or any other mucilaginous substances, sus- 
papded in a sack. A full course of medicine followed by broken doses of 
Mbelia, until the swelling is subdued. Rest, light and chiefly vegetable diet 
aa for all cases of inflammation. See " food." 

Ctenus 24. Metritis, Htstxritis. — Inflammation of the uterus. 

Character or symptomi. — Pain, tumefaction and tenderness in the hypo- 
gaatrium (lower abdomen ), increased sensibility of the os uteri ; frequent, 
naid pulse, ; pain in the loins. 

CoMies, — Cold, mechanical injuries during parturition ; poisonous drugs, 
aa etgot, etc. 

Indicatians. — To invite the action to the surface and lower extremities, and 
nmove all irritating matter from the system. 

Drtatment. — The vapor-bath, difi'usive stimulant teas, as sage, balm, catnip. 
et0.ff enemas of the same to the vagina, with lobelia; stimulating plasters and 
poultices to the abdomen ; and, if these fail, a full course, and continue with. 
iMPoken doses of lobelia. Keep the bowels clear, the feet warm, and the sur- 
fiuse active by friction. It is sometimes necessary to introduce poultices of 
lobelia, slippery-elm, etc., into the vagina, and to sustain them by a T band- 
age, removing them every six hours and cleansing the part with a syringe 
and soap suds, then using an a8trinfi;ent enema, say of witch hazle, raspberry 
leaves, or alumroot (geranium maculatum). Remove all the causes. 

GxiiUB 25. Mastitis. — Inflammation of the breast. 

Symptoms. — Pain, swelling, hardness, tenderness, and, at length, redness 
in the breast ; liability to suppurate. 

Causes. — Cold, curdled milk, from not removing it in season ; injuries. 

Treatment, — Same as for inflammation in general, with poultices of lobelia, 
alippery-elm and camphor to the breast, drawing off* the milk, a thorough 
oourse, and the constant influence of lobelia, to the full extent that the case 
requires. Lobelia and the bath are the main dependence. We have never 
yet allowed one to suppurate. The treatment must be thorough and unremit- 
ting, until the disease is entirely subdued. When nearly suodued, a plaster 
of bogs' lard spread over with powdered camphor, will finish the cure. 

Omua 26. Pxriobtitis. — Inflammation of the periosteum. 

Symptoms. — Severe and incessant pain in the deep seated parts, surround- 
ing the bones ; liable to effusion and suppuration. 

Causes f indications and treatment. — The same as for inflammation of other 
tiaaueSf but the circulation in this membrane being slow, the process of cure 
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will be more tedious. Patience, and steady perseverance in a course of rehx* 
ation, will effect the reduction of the inflammation, in time. 

Genus 27. Paroncria. — Felon, whitlow. 

Character or $ympUjms. — Inflammation of the periosteum of the last finger 
joint : hot, red, swollen and very painful. 

Treatment, — Soak it in weak ley, apply spirit of turpentine. We haft 
found a poultice of slippery-elm to subdue this form of oisease in a numbei 
of severe cases. Should it fail, we should give a vapor- bath, and even a foD 
course of medicine — the most efiectual means to break the force of the inflam- 
mation, and should follow it up with permanent antispasmodics, as in the pre- 
ceding case. If it should suppurate, open it with a lancet or other shaip in* 
strument, then poultice. 

Genus 28. Phlooosis. — Phyma, furunculus, boil. 

Character, — Pain, swelling, heat, redness in the skin ; liable to sappuratof 
with a central core. 

Treatment. — Poulticed with honey and wheat flour, in its eariy stage, it is 
generally subdued ; but, if far advanced, it will suppurate, still it should be 

foulticed, and, when nearly ripe, roasted sorrel leaves or the sorrel salve 
extract of oxalis acetocella), may be applied to aid in breaking it Courses 
of medicine and the laxative bitters, burdock, sarsaparilla, spikenard, com* 
frey, etc., are good for this purpose, to purify the blood. 

In the treatment of these forms of disease, it is necessary to have some 
article more steadily relaxing than lobelia, to be used with it as an alterative 
or " regulator of the secretions." For this purpose, the blue cohosh, skull- 
cap, asarum, bitterroot, and other similar articles, are excollent. They shouM 
be given in water infusions or in pills of the extracts. The cohosh is an ex- 
cellent article to remove pain anywhere. We once relieved a case of severe 
and long continued periostitis, by simply applying tlie fresh leaves of the 
beach tree for a few days, removing them as often as they became dry. 
Almost any innocent and succulent leaf will do as well. Bruised purslane, 
burdock, mullein, etc., will do better. 

SECOND SERIES, 

Affecting the arthroiUcal (]o\\\l) fibrous membranes and //i^ /a«aa (investing 

foat) of the muscles. 

Gbnus 29. Rheumatismus. — Rheumatism. 

Character. — Acute pain in the fibro-scrous membranes of the large articula- 
tions, followed by a smooth, shining tumefaction, not liable to suppurate ; im- 
mobility of the joints and muscles, without severe pain, changing place. Its 
essence consists in a deficiency of secretion of the joints. "When the flbrous 
tissues have become exalted in sensibility, they retain it with much per- 
sistency. The disease is prone to linger, and. although, it relents about the 
fourteenth day of the attack, it is easily recalled by slight exciting causes, 
especially cold. It is liable to become chronic, and to injure many organs. 
Soreness, stiffness and contraction of the muscles, thickening of the fibrous 
tissues, hydropic effusions, etc., succeed." ** The swellings about the joints, 
are from the sero-fibrous membranes, which yield a fibro-serous fluid, the 
thinner parts of which are absorbed while the thicker condense, leaving a 
thickening of the parts.** — ( (ibllup). This shows the propriety and necessity 
of attenuating the fluids and keeping them in motion. " Gk>utand rheumatism 
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eeeupy tlie same kind of tissues ; both have their origin in excess of regimen, 
babits of inactivity, and cold, damp and variable climates/' or subjections to 
these circumstances in any climate. " A lithic diathesis accumulates upon a 
rheumatic propensity, the tissues assume an abnormal (unnatural) suscepti- 
bility, rendering the subject liable to disease, and, when excited, to partake 
of (he character of ataxia" (changeableness), and therefore a "modified 
rheumatism." This state becomes eventually so fixed in the system "as to 
be transmitted to the offspring ;" and thus ** the sins of the father are visited 
upon the children," etc. 

Rheumatism, "gout and gravel, vegetate in cold, damp, or foggy climates, 
in subjects who take more nutritious food than their systems require, also 
more acids than can ordinarily be eliminated, in a temperature that throws 
this process chiefly on the lungs and kidneys while the skin is nearly in- 
active. Muscular inactivity also allows of vascular turgidity, and cellular 
socnmulations of adipose (&tty) matter. Uric acid exists in excess, and the 
vinoos acid also, is ready to unite with the lime so abundantly taken in the 
Cuinacea, etc., as well as the ossific detritus (material). Chemical combina- 
tions follow, manifesting the lithic diathesis. These may tardily pass the 
emunctories, or their slow expulsions give origin to concretions in the kid- 
neys or urinary bladder ; or, commingling in the fibrous tissues, produce 
oerifications of the arteries ; or again, when effusions take place in the local 
concentrations of gout, thoy become effused with fibrin and form the chalk 
•tones, as the more fluid matter is absorbed." — (Gallup). Here we see again 
the propriety and necessity of our course, and can but wonder that Professor 
Gallup, who sees so clearly, that inactivity, inability and overloading, are the 
enuaes of all these evils, should still adhere to the destructive means of deple- 
tion to cure them I What strange inconsistency, especially as he says, ** the 
only sure and safe method to remove gout, is to take the opposite course from 
that which produced it." 

This much I have copied from Professor Gbllup, because he gives the most 
nUional account of the causes and nature of these affections, that I have any 
vhere seen, and because it indicates and enforces the very treatment that I 
prescribe. 

Indications. — To relax the tissues, attenuate the "fibro-serous fluids" and 
invite them from their quarters, and to stimulate the whole system to healthy 
action, that the Joints and fascia may be well lubricated. 

Tre<UfMnt. — Lobelia seed, cohosh and bittorroot, in equal proportions given 
steadily, in broken doses, so as to produce slight nausea and an occasional 
remit, together with the vapor-bath and sudorifics, as asclepias tuberosa, sage, 
catnip, eupatorium, etc., applied for a long time, but with moderate heat, 
emollient and laxative poultices to the parts most affected, warm bonesct and 
cohosh tea as a drink, constitute the general outline of the treatment. I am 
aware that some will say, I have tried this plan and it only made the case 
worse. I answer, you did not try this plan, you thought to break the disease 
aa you can in acuto.general fever, with a rapid dash of full courses, but you 
should have remembered that the tissues involved in these affections, are dense 
and the circulation is difiicult, and you should therefore not press but invite 
it, and be patient as to time, and steady but moderate in action. Then you 
would have succeeded. You may give a violent course, and repeat it day 
after day, with fitful indifference in the intervals, and your patients will grow 
worse ; but do as I direct : give them a regular, steady, cool, breakdown 
oourse, get and hold them for days and nights together, right in the door of 
"the alarming symptoms," and you will not miss your mark. I have men- 
12 
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tioned bat few of the remedies that might be used ; almost any permaneil 
relaxant may be used in acute forms of the disease. The great point is to nn 
them right 

But, Dr. Gallup says : ** Rheumatism half cured, by continuance is called 
chronic." More correctly speaking, rheumatism which is made by mal-pno- 
tice is chronic, though it sometimes comes on by slow degrees in what ii 
called a natural way — but disease is all unnatural. The course of treatmeat 
is the same as in the acute form ; though the accumulations are greater, the 
vitality is lower, and, of course, the patience and perseverance, must be pro- 
portiouably increased and prolonged. 

Gbnus 30. Lumbago. — Rheumatism of the loins. 

Character. — Pains affecting the loins, extending toward the crura of Che 
diaphi-agm ; immobility of the body. 

Indications and treatment sHme as for the preceding, differing only in the 
localiry of the applications. When rheumati.<<m has been seated in the shoul- 
der, leg, loins, etc., I have completely subdued it by steeping a few pepper 
pods in vinegar, so as to make it of the consistence of a poultice, and bind- 
ing it on the part for a night. A plaster of hemlock gum or equal parts of 
Burgundy pitch, and common pine turpentine sprinkled over with cayenne, 
will do the same. Warm flannels will sometimes be sufficient to remove lum- 
bago; but these should genei-ally follow a thorough course. Avoid aH 
draughts of air, and all exposure to sudden changes from a warm to a cool or 
damp state. 

Gbnus 31. Rhxumatismus facialis. — Rheumatism of the fascia f&d 
muscles. 

Character, — Severe pain, soreness and sensibility of a whole limb or some 
portion of the fascia and muscles ; immobility, tenderness with tumefaction, 
sporadic (here and there) similar to the folluwiiii^, but without effusion and 
liable to persist. The peculiarity in this instance, is opposed to morbid secre- 
tions; in the following, effusion readily takes, G. 

This form is easily subdued by general treatment. (See Genus 29.) 

Genus 32. Phleomasia Dolens. — Milk leg, swelled leg. 

Character. — Either sex affected with an acute morbid diathesis attacked 
with severe pain and soreness in the groin, fascia and muscles of the leg; in 
a few hours followed by a tense glossy tunu'faction extending over the whole 
limb; not suppurating but continuing several weeks or months; pain miti- 
gated by the swelling, gelaiino-albuminous effusion into the cellular tissue; 
most commonly occurring in puerperal patients ; yet in other instances and in 
both sexes. 

Causes. — Cold, poisons, whatever may destroy or derange the vital func- 
tions. 

Indications. — To reduce the tension of the part by recalling the action and 
the blood to other parts, and to promote absorption. This is to be done as I 
have already directed. I never witnessed but one case of any importance 
that was severe ; I took it from a regular whose prescriptions had tended to 
** diminish the vitality of the system." I reversed the course ; relaxed the 
organs without diminishing the vitality; gave alteratives (relaxing bitters), 
poulticed the limb with relaxants and emollients, " put it into a sweat," and 
soon cured it. I do not make a practice here of detailing cases ; as it would 
fill the book too much, and attract attention from the principles I lay down. 
But some will ask, what shall we do when we have done what you say,. and 
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the case is not cured ? I answer, get the best articles, repeat the coarse 
Aocording to prescription, and persevere to the end, health or death ; always 
iBmembering, however, to invite nature not to crowd her, to let her do her 
own work as fast and as far as she is able ; and to give her no more to do 
than is indispensable. (See food.) 

Gurus 33. Podagra. — Arthrosia podagra, gout, arthritis. 

Charader. — Pain, severe in the small joints, commonly the toes and ball 
of the foot ; followed by swelling, not suppurative, but often followed by cal- 
careous concretions ; occurring by paroxysms and remissions, and occasion- 
ally with metastasis to the organic viscera. The disease may wander about 
or become fixed or it may first fix itself and then wander, when it is called 
retrograde or retrocedent gout. 

Causes and treatment^ indicated in the remarks on Genus 27, of which this 
and the preceding are only modifications. Stimulating food has been accused 
•a the principal cause of gout. No doubt it has so sliarpened the appetite as 
to make it crave that superabundance of food which has so clogged the wheels 
of life as to have induced the debility necessary to constitute gout ; but 
nothing is more certain than that dififusive stimulants are the proper cure for 
the disease. This was the doctrine of Brown ; and, had his practice been 
iUnatrated by the use of the innocent and life reviving stimulants of our 
practice, instead of the deadly instruments, brandy, opium and other nar- 
eotics, and by the vapor-bath, poultices, etc., the result of his treatment, the 
Cite of his system and the fame of his name would have been widely different 
from what they have been. Well, says Dr. Infinitessimal, this is rank homcs- 
<qpathy, similia similibus curaniur. Not so fast. The stimulants do not pro- 
diioe the gout ; they do all they can to prevent it ; but they give to the system 
a desire for more food than it can dispose of, and this impedes the action of 
tfae organs. They labor until they become tired, debilitated, diseased, as the 
vhole man does, when more exercise is put upon him than he can perform. 
Hence, neither medicines, food, nor exercise should be taken when not needed, 
Bor can excess in either be allowed for any considerable time, without detri- 
ment to the physiological or healthy state. 

Obmus 34. Htdbarthkub Rheumatism us. — Rheumatic white swelling. 

Character. — Chronic inflammation, pain and swelling of the large joints ; 
ioTolving the dense membranes in the local affection ; swelling colorless ; ten- 
der on pressure ; slow, imperfect suppuration ; thickening of ihe membranes. 

Causes. — Cold and dtibilitating agents, the location being consequent upon 
■ome strain or other injury. In variety strumatosus, scrofulous white swell- 
ing, the pain is deep seated and circumscribed ; inflammation slow, imper- 
fectly suppurating and disorganizing the bone, and integuments ; irritative 
fttTer — the result of the deposition of scrofulous matter into the dense fibrous 
tisane. 

Indications and treatment of the first variety the same as for Genus 27, 
with applications of a relaxing nature to the special affection. In the second 
variety, strumatosus, the whole system should be cleansed of all morbific mat- 
ter, by courses, the medicated bath, enemas, etc., and the parts affected should 
be treated with washes and poultices of the stimulating and antiseptic kind, 
anch as the drugs of the tincture of myrrh, slippery-elm and charcoal, poly- 
gonum, piperita, astringent vegetable washes, etc. 

For cases of white swelling and their treatment, see Recorder, vol. iii, pages 
198, 205, 324, and vol. iv, 26. Salves of the juice of elder bark and the 
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arbor Yiitt or other resinous eyergreen, will be good to heal the sores, after 
they are well cleansed and the constitution is in good order. The baUi should 
be used every day, and alteratives every three or four hours, and an emetae 
occasionally. 

Oeneral Remarks, — The symptoms of disease in all the localities mentioned 
in this order, are one and the same, viz.: inflammation of the fibrous tissue; 
and the disease itself is one, the inability of the secrenenls and absorbents to 
perform their functions. The only difference consists in its locality. Inflam- 
mation is the concentration of the available vital force, the excess of vitality, 
the vis medicatrix naturse, in company with the blood, on a part, whether fay 
invitation, as when that part is primarily irritated, as in gastritis from poison ; 
or by compulsion, as when the force is driven there, as in the same diseasQi 
caused by suppression of perspiration. Of course, the 

Indications m all these cases, are the same ; to invite the action equally 
over the system, that is, to equalize the circulation and nervous action, to 
remove morbific matter, and to restore the healthy function of the particular 
part inflamed. This latter indication is to be fulfilled by applying relaxants, 
emollients, and stimulants to the locality of the inflammation, or as near to it 
as we can get them. The means are, the best antipasmodics, among which are 
lobelia, neurological operations, the various aromatic and nauseating or bitter 
herbs, the vapor-bath, cayenne, fomentations, poultices, etc. The toning up 
of the system is to be eff^ected, by good food, proper exercise and physiolog- 
ical habits of the body. (See the remarks on these subjects in their proper 
places.) The only thing peculiar in disease of this tissue, is that, being move 
dense than the mucous, the obstruction is more complete, the circulatioB 
more impeded, the inflammation runs higher, the pulse is smaller and more 
wiry or corded, and consequently the progress of cure is slower, and the cases 
require more constant vigilance to prevent them from relapse. In other re- 
spects, the treatment is to be precisely the same as for inflammation in any 
other tissue of the body. Disease is one, inability of an organ to perform its 
duty, " the usurped control'' of the chemical and mechanical agents over the 
vital domain ; the symptoms are one, viz.: efforts of the vital power to regain 
her lost dominion ; and the treatment must be one (or it is all quackery), vis.: 
to remove these intruding agents and their influences and efleois, and re-es- 
tablished a full, free and universal equilibrium of the vital action throughout 
the system ; and lastly, this whole work is one, consisting of three parts, viz.: 
relaxation, stimulation and contraction or astringency. Lose sight of these 
principles, and you are on a medical ocean without a quadrant, compass or 
rudder. 

The means are antispasmodics, stimulants and tonics, with emollients to 
grease the wheels of lite. Disprove these positions, and we lay by the pen 
and ** throw physic to the dogs." Adhere strictly to them in the use of the 
best means, and you do all that can be done for the relief of suffering human- 
ity, in its hour of greatest need. 

We may be asked, " why then do you cut up disease into so many divi- 
sions and give to each a separate treatment V* We reply, we did not make 
these divisions ; they were made by the learned in physic (?), and we follow 
them out in their eflbrts to divide what is, in its nature, indivisible, to satisfjf 
the demands of the public, and to give it, in small crun)b<%, to those practi- 
tioners of the art, who have not capacity enough to t;ike in the whole at a 
single mouthful. For ourself, the preceding propositions cover the whole 
ground of practice, and direct to the most intimate minutiae, with the most 
unerring certainty. 
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Ho. 87.— Order IT. 

DiATHXsis FXRViDA MUCOSA. — High excitement of the mucous membranes. 

ild pyrectic (febrile) habit. Sjnochus. 

Oeneral Character. — Although, in some instances, cases occur, of a very 
oonsiderable iDiensitj of vascular action ; yet in the common range of diseases 
of the mucous tissues, the fever is of a milder grade than in those of Order 
\ although commonly of the synochoid character. When they are very 
l|eTere» it is on account of the contiguous tissues being associated with 
Ike mucous in the local affection. The disease may be acute or chronic. 
Xbe ffrade of febrile intensity corresponds with the commonly received opin- 
ion of iynochuSy a grade of intensity below that of synocha. However, aoso- 
lute precision ift not expected in these cases, for the affection often involves all 
libe tissues and the fever partakes of all tlie grades, according to the extent of 
tibe offending cause, and the power of the system to remove it. 

FIRST SERIES. 
GsRus 35. Catarrhus communis. — Catarrh or coryza. — Common catarrh. 

Ckarader, — Irritation or inflammation of the nostrils, &uces, frontal sinuses 
and trachea, at first, then acid discharges, afterward, mucous ; sneezing and 
oottghing. The varieties are the common and epidemic. The common pro- 
oeed from cold taken during changes from warm and dry weather, to cold and 
dftinp, or from and to corresponding conditions in any weather. It may also 
proceed from aciid or other irritating effluvia inhaled in the air, or it may 
pioceed from poisonous substances received in food or drink. 

Jhdicaiians. — To equalize the circulation, remove the irritating causes from 
die organs affec-ted, and restore the general tone of the system. 

Treatment. — Warm aromatic teas and the vapor- bath — medicated with herbs 
and a very little cayenne, if convenient, and inhaling the vapor. Thoroughly 
eleanse the surface and rub it, especially the lower extremities, with stimu- 
lating liniment (see this article). When the water is running from the nose, 
a &w applications to the vial of strong volatile salts (ammonia), will stop it. 
This coui-se is proper only when the discharge is nothing but water. Pus 
•hould be permuted to flow until it is all gone. This will soon be the result, 
theproper attention being paid to the surface. 

VAB. 2. Epidkmiccs, Influenza. — This variety is pi*oduced by the gen- 
eial causes, not the special, above mentioned, and is a more obstinate degi'ee, 
thouffh of the same nature. The attack is sudden, with pain in the forehead, 
eougu and expectomtion, sneezing, etc. This requires the same treatment as 
Uie first variety, but more thoroughly and pt^rseveringly applied. A common 
drink of hoarhound tea, a snuti* of bayberry, or the volatile salts in the time 
of the watery discharges, and great attention to the surface, will generally 
suffice ; when this fails, a course or more of medicine, followed by this treat- 
iqanti is the proper plan. The bowels must be kept regular by enemas, which 
must be administered for the purpose of aiding in equalizing the circulation, 
ai| object never to be forgotten. If used in season and frequently repeated, 
aa enema of a little warm tea, and the vapor-bath are generally sufficient to 
euze this form of disease. 

Genus 36. Conjunctivitis. — Ophthalmia taraxis mitis, common sore eyes. 

Character. — Irritation, heat, redness of the tunica conjunctivia (lining mem- 
brane of the eyelid and ball), sometimes pain ; watery discharge, frequently 
followed by the extension of minute blood-vessels, in a yellowish tissue over 
tbe eyeball, from the inner angle to the iris. 
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Causes — Cold, irritating subslances, particularly the dust from powdered 
rocks ; insecls ; slimulaiing food and drinks, particularly alcoholic and ie^ 
men ted liquors, smoking lobacco or cigars, and, last but not least, in the cat- 
alogue of causes that coniinue it and render it more obstinate, are the lanoeH 
and caustics, mercury and other poisons used to cure it. 

Indications. — 1. To avoid all the above mentioned and other similar causes. 

2. To equalize the circulation, and — 

3. To cleanse and tone the secernent vessels of the conjunctiva, and, if 
present, to i*emove the preternatural blood-vessels with their cellular tiaaiifla. 

Treatment. — Equalize the circulation, as before directed, and apply emot* 
lient washes and poultices to the eyes until they are well cleansed ; then hm 
an astringent poultice, as alum curd, and washes of astrin^nt teas, as the 
geranium maculatum (alumroot), sanguinaria canadensis (bloodroot), etc, 
uniil ihey become strong. If the eyes are tender, let the room be darkened, 
and the waslies be at first, weak ; and if the superficial vessels still exhibit 
red blood touch them with a decoction or tincture of the above named astrin- 
gents. Should they yet continue I'ed or painful, give a full course, and continue 
lobelia in broken doses, with the poultices and washes. If the films still 
remain, either touch them with causiic potash on a linen brush, being carefol 
not to touch the coat of the eye, or remove them wiih the knife, and then nss 
the astringent again. You need not fear to treat them in this manner (if 
carefully done) as these extraneous vessels are not supplied with sensitive 
nerves. When killed, they may be wiped ofif with a silk handkerchief, and 
the eyes washed with an astringent liquid as before. The caustic potash nuij 
be obtained at the shops, in the shape of sticks, the ends of which nmy M 
moistened and applied to the parts to be removed ; or you may make it by 
boiling the ley of hickory, oak, sugar tree, ash or elm ashes to the consistence 
of brown sugar and applying it with a linen brush. 

With the exception of the means U) remove the morbific materials from the 
eye, the treatment of this Grenus difi'ers in no material point from that of 
Genus 3. The inflammation frequently involves both tissues at the same 
time, and what will remove obstructions to the circulation in one, will i^emove 
them from that of the other. Genemlly, the denser the tissue, the longer the 
time required. 

Several varieties of this form of disease ai-e mentioned by authors ; as 
acuta, chronica, purulenia (with muco-purulency), chemosis (adnata tur^d, 
with dark blood). But the above treatment covers the whole ground. Let 
the circulation be e(^uulized and the eyes kept mollified with poultices untfl 
free from matter, and then toned with astringents, and all these varieties 
will be cured — if cure there is for them. 

Genus 37. Aphtha. — Thrush. 

Character. — Minute vesicles on the tongue, gums and &uce8 ; at firs^ 
transparent, so<.>n of a pearl color ; often migrating through the eustachian 
tube, nostrils and alimentary canal ; terminating in excoriating ulcerations. 

The varieties are, InfatUunif white thrush; Maligna, black thrush; DyA- 
therkis, a very angry inflamed ulcer. 

The IndicatUrtUi in all are the same ; to equalize the circulation, to cleanss 
the stne8 and heal tliem up. 

Treatment. — The fir^t indication is fulfilled by inviting the action to other 
parts of the system, especially to the surface and lower extremities, and the 
second by antiseptic gargles, as of bayberry or other astringent tea, with a 
small portion of cayenne or of number six. Raspberry or dewberry, sumach 
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or hiik, number six (diluted) — all are excellent for this purpose. A 
lictle cayenne should be used in water as a wash to cleanse the sores just pre- 
Txms to using the astringents ; vinegar is good for this purpose. When the 
disease extends through the system, these same remedies should be used 
mCernally and by enema to the bowels, siill keeping the surfiMse warm and 
aodve, until the whole disappears. This form of disease is very common in 
children, and females before and after child-birth, in which latter case, it is 
often very troublesome. Medicines of an alterative nature, such as laxative 
bitters, as golden seal and boneset, and stimulating emollients, as sarsaparilla 
and elder bark, should be used constantly to keep up healthy action and purify 
Ibe blood. Use the vapor-bath frequently with friction of the surface with 
■dmnlants. If these mild means fail to cure, give a full course or more, and 
then continue as before. 

The variety of this form of disease, termed diphtherias and also ftudigpat 
•lo frequently produced by mercury, and are then very obstinate to heal. 
But a steady perseverance, in accordance with the above directions, will gen* 
emUy effect a cure. 

Osifus 38. — Tracheitis mitis. — Mild croup. 

Character. — Respiration impeded ; hoarse cough ; soreness in the glottis ; 
discharge of mucus. 

Cameea — Usually cold taken directly after the respiratory passages have 
been much heated ; as when children go out into a cold, damp atmosphere, 
directly after playing and talking very earnestly in a damp room. The con- 
fermaiion of the neck may have some influence as a predisposing cause ; a 
•hort, thick neck is supposed to be the most inclined to it. 

Treatment, — If nothing else be near you, administer warm water freely; 
bat if you can get lobelia, give it in a warm decoction of the herb, or in tinc- 
ture. Continue it every tive minutes, giving composition if the patient 
becomes prostrated, until you produce vomiting, when you should quit giving 
lobelia, and continue the composition until the stomach is cleansed, and then 
give an enema and a bath. If the diflSculiy of breathing still remains, give 
more lobelia and vomit the |)atient again, and follow with another enema and 
bnih. As soon as i*elief is gained, give laxative bitters and stimulants to 
beep up a proper action in the system. From the first, warm applications (as 
okMhs wrung out of hot water) to the neck, and stimulating garirles, will be 
good. Croup taken in season and treated in this manner, is easily subdued ; 
but, in the ordinary way in which it is treated, with the lancet, antimony, 
digitalis and other poisons (see Eberle, 23), is very frequently followed by 
death. 

Obnus 39. Pneumonitis mucosa. — Peripneumonia, notha. Spurious 
pleurisy. 

Character. — Acute inflammation of the mucous membrane of the lungs ; 
pain obtuse in the thorax, and often in the forehead ; pulse moderately hard 
and frequent ; respiration oppressed, attended with cough, and frequent 
expectoration of mucous or sanies, which is liable to accumulate and suppress 
leepi ration. 

Causes. — Most commonly, cold taken directly after speaking in a hot 
room ; or by talking during a ride or walk in a damp atmosphere, or by 
breathing a cold, damp air directly after leaving a hot one. 

Indications. — To bring the patient back to the condition in which ho was 
pieviously to taking the cold, and then to cool him so gradually and so 
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equally over the whole system, that he may not lose the heat again too 
suddenly from the lungs. 

Treatment, — Give him a plenty of wann teas of the antispasmodic kind ; is 
boneset, catnip, etc., enemas of composition, and put him into a bath of 
moderate temperature, with his feet in hot water, and scour his surface weU. 
If this, with bitters, etc., does not prove sufficient, you should give him a fall 
course of lobelia and the proper assistants. The pain in the forehead may be 
moderated by cool applications, and neurological operations. In this case, ia 
croup, and in all cases of pulmonary affections, the bath should be medicated 
with aromatic stimulants and exp<i0torant8, put into the reservoir for thai 
purpose, or into the kettle of water where you have no such convenienoe. 
Expectorants should also be given between the courses ; but, let it be ever 
remembered, that dependence should be placed upon those only for the relief 
of the lungs of their mucus for the present, your efforts being mainly 
devoted to the attraction of the inflammatory action to the surface and lower 
extremities. In the early or inflammatory stage, the expectorants should 
consist solely of relaxants and emollients, as lobelia, slippery-elm, etc.; in the 
chronic form, they should bo more stimulating, as boneset, hoarhound, etc., 
and sometimes a little cayenne. Holding in the mouth and near the faaceSy 
for some time, a few drops of lobelia, tincture or decoction, so as to canae free 
expectoration until the sputa become white, clear, and slippery, will be 
found serviceable. Then use nothing but what is very soothing, as gum 
arable, slippery-elm, etc., until the lungs become clogged again. Hoarhound 
tea will be good as a common drink, as it will promote a healthy secretion of 
mucus. This the cough will raise and remove. When the action is perma- 
nently determined to the surface and the feet are constantly warm, the^ cough 
will cease, because it will have no work to perform. 

Genus 40. Phthisis Mucosa. — Marasmus catarrhalis ; consumption from 
an affection of the mucous membrane of the lungs. 

Character. — ** Chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane of the trea- 
chea or bronchise or both ; coldnt^ss of the surface and extremities ; frequent, 
small and hard pulse ; pjiin in the side ; or some part of the thorax ; cough, 
dry at first, afterward, expectoration more or less copious ; shortness of breath 
on exercise; fever ultimately assuming the hectic character; emaciation; 
sweats; diarrhea." See also Genus 12 and the preceding; in all which the 
symptoms are so much alike, that one may easily be mistaken for the other in 
a different stage. Nor does it much matter. They are all inflammation and 
of the same organ. The only difference consists in the tissue involved. The 
causes may be the same, acting on different predispositions; but the method 
of removal must be the same in all. See j^hthisis jmtitutnalU, 

Causes. — Cold, a very common cause of this form of disease. Bad 
air, much spe«iking and exposure, and cramping the chest with tight 
clothing. 

Indlatioiis. — To equalize the circulation, to loosen, attenuate and remove 
the mucus that may be collected on the lungs, and to raise and maintain a 
healthy a^-.tion of the bowels, surface and lower extremities. 

Treatment. — In the most acute form, that is, when the cough is dry, the 
pain is pi-esent and the fever very manifest, an enema, the anlij*p«smodio 
expectorant drinks, the vapor-bath, with hot water to the feet, followed by 
friction of the surface with stimulants, will generally be found sufficient. In 
the chronic form where the pain is slight, the pulse feeble and the lungs are 
loaded with mucus or muco-purulent matter, it will be necessary to give 
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txpectorants, and to medicate the vapor-bath in order to clear the lungs of 
morbific matter. The cough drops, consisting of lobelia, hoarhound, skunk 
Oabbage, cypripedium, elecampane, spikenard, sarsaparilla, and other like 
afticlea, may be used so freely as to cause constant expectoration for a short 
time, and when the sputa become scanty, thin, white and slippery, the drop* 
abould be discontinued, and great attention should be paid to the surface, 
which must never be neglected. For the pain in the side, neurolofirical opera- 
tions, the applications of bottles of hot wat<er and stimulating plasters ; for 
Ibe sweats, the Tspor-bath, hot ; and dash with hot instead of cold water, 
tempered to the endurance of the naked elbow, and rub veij dry ; for the 
diarrhea, enemas of composition, bayberry and slippery-elm. If they are still 
obstinate, give a tea of equal parts of ginger,' cloves and allspice. If this 
hil, a full course, and then this. To relieve the shortness of breath, sit, 
•tend, or walk erect, breast and bowels forward, and breathe long and low, 
using the abdominal muscles, and the costo-stemal (between the ribs and 
breast-bone) cartilages freely and fully. The food should be of the most 
snitable character, for nourishment, and the promotion of the right action of 
the bowels ; nothing injurious or difficult of digestion should be eaten, and 
the exercise should be moderate, steady and in a pure atmosphere. 

People sometimes take stimulants and expectorants for this form of disease, 
nd find that it grows worse instead of better. This is because they continus 
tXiese too long, and do not attend to the surface. 

Gehus 41. Pertussis. — Bex convulsiva. Hooping cough, chin cough. 

Character, — Slight pain, affection of the mucous membrane of the bron- 
ebisB ; convulsive cough, occurring by paroxysms, accompanied by a shrill, 
protracted sound in inspiration ; supposed to be contagious. 

This is one of the forms of disease which Professor Bigelow pronounces 
•elf-limited, that is, not to be shortened nor materially mitigated by medical 
treatment. See also Dunglison's Practice, vol. i, page 287. 

This form of disease is very distressing, as it sometimes seems during the 
pftfoxysms, that the patient will be entirely exhausted ; his strength fails, he 
polds himself up by the nearest object, and the blood rushes to his face and 
•jes, which become flushed and bloodshot, and the whole turns of a dark 
eolor. The disease usually lasts from three to six weeks, and, if it begins in 
the fall, sometimes continues until the next spring, involving diarrhea, and 
other forms of disease, which must be treated according to the directions for 
their symptoms elsewhere. 

Causen. — Cold is generally the exciting cause, whatever may constitute 
the predisposition. As the disease consists in an irritable ana spasmodic 
condition of the pulmonic nervous apparatus. 

The Indications are, to relax the tissues, to quiet the irritability of the 
nerves, to promote a more free secretion of mucus from the lungs, and to tone 
the ffeneral system. 

Treatment. — Equalize the circulation, by a course of medicine. Give anti- 
spasmodic teas and sirups to clear off the mucus from the air vessels, and 
continue to keep up the action of the surface. Great care should be taken to 
clothe the patient in such a manner, as to retain the heat of the body equally 
•11 over. It is too much the custom to clothe the children very warm about 
the body and leave the arms and legs naked or nearly so. This practice is 
well calculated to produce affections of the lungs, stomach and bowels. The 
same care should be taken respecting diet, exercise, etc.. in this form of 
disease, that has been recommended in others. See bronchitis. 
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<}xHUS 42. Fkbrib oasteica. — Gastric ferer. 

Char<icUr. — Irritation or inflammation of the mncont membrane of tin 
stomach, prevailing mostlj in warm sfeasons ; piil»e modermtely liard, and 
frequent ; !>1ight pain unless extending toother tissues ; teDdemess on pressors; 
attended with eme^is. Also, 

Genus 43. Erttbxma gastricub. — Erythematic blush. 

Character. — Irritation of the mucous membrane of the stomach, oftea 
extending to the fauces ; intolerance of food and drink ; sensation of heat» 
and tenderness in the stomach ; mucous tissue liable to become softened. 
The abuve being both inflammation of the same tissue, diflering onlj in the 
extent of the latter to the fauces and the genen&l febrile s3'mpiom8 of the for- 
mer, I have put them together as separable with doubtful propriety. Nor do 
they difier from gastritis in such a manner and to such extent as to requin 
any very considerable difierence in the treatment. 

The Indications are, to divert the action of the stomach to the surface* to 
remove all irritating substances from the stomach, and to feed the patient with 
Tery soothing and nutritious articles of diet, in very moderate quantity. 

Treatment, — In these forms of disease, which are very common, there is 
generally acid in the stomach which should be neutralised by a little alkali; 
a piec^ of saleratus of the sixe of a pea, or its equivalent of soda, dissolved la 
warm water and, drunk, will neutralixe the acid. Give a light emetic followed 
by an enema and acathartic of mild character, and this by the vapor-bath, which 
last must be repeated every day or ofiener for several days, taking care to keep 
the external surface active and warm by friction with stimulants and clothing 
of suitable character and equal distribution. (See clothing.) The Fi-enuh 
physicians recommend such articles of food as gum ambic water, arrowroot, 
starch, slippery-elm, etc. It is very clear that the patient should avoid the use 
of all acrid and highly stimulating substances as food, and the medical treat- 
ment should be chiefly of the revulsive character, that of attracting the action 
to the surface. 

Genus 44. Entebittb mucosa. — Mild inflammation of the intestines. 

Character. — Inflammation of the mucous cout of the intestines, not indi- 
cated by pain, unKss other tissues are involved, but generally by symptoms 
of mild fever; occasional diarrhea, inioleiance of emetics, caihariics and 
stimulants ; tenderness on pressure. 

Indications and treatment, in this, the same as that in Genus 43. to attract 
the action to the surface and equalize the circulation and nervous action by 
the vapor-balh, antispasmodics and friction and other excitements to the sur- 
face ; when the inflammation is entirely allayed, mild enemas to remove mor- 
bific matter from the bowels, and, in some cases laxative medicines to the 
stomach may be necessary. Food, clothing, etc., as for Genus 43. 

Gknus 45. Gastro-enteritis. — Inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
a Combination of the two preceding. 

Here it is evident that the indications are to invite the action from the 
whole internal canal, and to spread it over the whole surface. Instead of the 
regular fashion of producing, on a small part of the body, a blister in these 
forms of disease, and thus often making more inflammation than we expect 
to cun% we use the vapor-bath, which spreads the action out upon the wliola 
surface (and entirely relieves the alvine canal), without doin^ the least injury 
to any part of it. To continue this abstraction of the inflammation to ths 
surface, we often repeat the bath, and, in the intervals, cover the whole abdo- 
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men and even tbe chest, with large poultices of corn meal mush, slipperj- 
elm and lobelia ; or, what is better, the bruised leaves of the bitter plants, as 
wormwood, tansy, burdock, etc., or the mucilaginous, as mallows, saponaria, 
pond lily, iris, or any succulent and innocent leaf, as mullein, cabbage, etc. 
When the internal inflammation is high, the external excitement must be 
ffreat, and cayenne must be sprinkled on the inside of the poultices when 
they are just ready to be put on. In some severe cases of intestinal inflam- 
mation, we have been obliged to keep the patient on the bath (cot) for hours 
St a time, and to give very freely the antispasmodic medicines, as lobelia, 
eatnip, balm, spearmint, boneset, etc., as it is proper to do in all cases and 
UtMges of severe internal inflammation. 

Having shown how to give temporary relief, it is proper to speak more 
folly of the causes of gastro-enteritis, as it is only by avoiding these, that 
we can expect to retain our health after we recover it. These are chiefly 
irritating (acrid or acid) substances, taken into the stomach as food or medi- 
cines. Among the former, we may place unripe fruit, sour or heavy bread, 
airong, wet and solid potatoes, rancid butter, cucumbers, pickles, horseradish, 
nustard and cresses (which last are often very useful in sluggish states of 
the system), but to which, as a regular article of diet, we object. Among 
the latter is the whole train of irritant poisons used by the mineral faculty. 
Prof. Graham, in his work on Indigestion, says: 

"When I recall to mind the numerous cases of ruined health, from the 
excessive employment of calomel, that has come to my own knowledge ; and 
reflect on the additional proofs of its ruinous operations, which still daily 
present themselves, I can not forbear regarding it, as commonly exhibited, 
as a minute instrument of miyhty mischief, which, instead of conveying 
health and strength to the disea^»ed and enervated, is made to scatter widely 
the seeds of debility and disease of the worst kind, among persons of every 
age and condition." — Page 132. 

"There is not, in the materia medica, another article which so immediately 
and permanently, and to so great a degree, debilitates the stomach and bowels, 
•8 calomel: yet this is the medicine, which is prescribed and sent for on 
every occasion. Its action on the nervous system is demonstrative ot its 
being an article in its nature inimical to the human constitution ; since what 
medicine besides, in frequent use, will excite feelings so horrible and inde- 
•eribable as calomel and other preparations of mercury ? An excessively 
peevish, irritable and despondent state of mind, is a well known consequence 
of a single dose of this substance." — lb., page 134. 

Dr. Alley says, he "has seen the mercurial eruption appear over the entire 
body of a boy about seven yeai-s old, for whom but three grains of calomel 
had been prescribed efiectually as a purgative." — Observe, on Hydrargyria, 
page 40. 

** Such instances of the poisonous operation of mercury, are not of rare 
occurrence ; they are common, and only two out of a vast number that have 
been and are still daily witnessed, many of which are on record." — lb., 
page 136. 

•• Dr. Falconer, of Bath, in a paper where he forcibly animadverts on its 
abuse, observes : ' Among all other effectSy it tends to produce tumors, par- 
alysis, and, not un frequently, incurable mania. I have myself seen repeat- 
edly, from this cause, a kind of approximation to these maladies, that embit- 
tered life to such a degree, with shocking depression of ttpirits, and other 
nervous agitations with which it was accompanied, as to make it more than 
probable that many of the suicides which disgrace our country, were ooca- 
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■ioned by the intolerable feelings which result from such a state of the nerr* 
ous system.' " — Trans. Med, Soc., London, toL i, page 1 10. See Criticism^ 
Ko. 80 to 151. 

Prof. Eberle on children, page 199, calls opium a " treacherous palliatiTe,** 
vnder the use of which " the appedle and digestive powers fail ; the body 
emaciates, and the skin becomes sallow, dingy, and shriveled ; the counte- 
nance acquires an expression of languor and suflfering, and a general state of 
apathy, inactivity and feebleness ensues, which ultimately often leads to con- 
vulsions, dropsy in the head, glandular indurations, incurable jaundice, or 
fatal exhaustion of the vital energies. All the usual soothing mixtures, such 
as Godfrey's cordial, Dalby's carminative, so much employed for allaying 
colic, pains and gripings of infants, contain more or less opium ; and iwm- 
merable infants have been irretrievably ruined by these popular nostrums." 

Prof. J. A. Gallup, in his Institutes of Medicine, vol. ii, page 187, says: 
** The practice of using opiates as anodynes to mitigate pain in any form of 
fever and local inflammations, is greatly to be deprecated ; it is not only 
unjustifiable, but should be esteemed unpardonable." '* It is probable tJtaX 
lor forty years past, opium and its preparations have done aeven Hmee ik$ 
injury that they have rendered benefit on the great scale of the civiliied 
world." Killed seven where they have saved one ! Page 298, he calls 
opium "the most destructive of all narcotics," and wishes he could "speak 
through a lengthened trumpet, that he might tingle the ears of empyrics and 
charlatans in every avenue of their retreat." See B. M. Recorder, vol. vii» 
page 332. 

Dr. J. Johnson says : " The whole tribe of narcotics, as opium, hyoscya- 
mus, hop and laurel water, or prussic acid, are dangerous sedatives, present- 
ing allurements to the unwary, with all the suHvity and meekness of the 
serpent of Eden, and the deception too often is equally fatal 1" 

Similar testimonies might be given of the evil effects of antimony, arsenic, 
sine, copper; ipecacuanha, and many other vegetable substances. Should 
experience prove to us that any of the medi(^ines we use or recommend, pro- 
duce such effects, that moment we should abandon their use for others that 
are harmless. See Criticisms, No. 71 to 79, and 49 to 151. 

Genus 46. Febris biliosa. — Bilious fever. 

Character. — ** Same as gastro-enteritis, only the irritative state of the 
membrane extends into the liver, producing a morbid [an excessive or a 
depraved] secretion of bile." 

in this case, the bile is often deficient in quantity and depraved in qiuility. 
Its appearance of superabundHnce, arises from the fact that, instead of being 
mingled with the food in proper quantities, it is cither regurgitated into Uie 
stomach, causing vomiting, or carried to the surface by the circulation, caus- 
ing a yoUow tinge on the skin and the inside of the eyeball. 

Causes. — Any thing which produces obstruction of the emunctories or 
pores of the surface, and throws too much blood to the vital organs, of which, 
the liver, being very dense, is among the most liable to be obstructed, may 
be the occasion of *' bilious fever." But that which produces a vast number 
of the severest forms of disease, is the treatment used by the mineral faculty 
to cure it. Blood-letting leaves the external vessels to collapse for want of 
centrifugal force to keep them open ; too large a proportion of blood is then 
Bent to the liver, and the whole loaded with all the impurities that should have 
been thrown out at the surface. These obstruct the action of the liver, and 
now there is administered, to set it in motion, mercury in various combina- 
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tions, which it rare to ** diminish its vitality/' and render it more torpid still. 
Its labors now to relieve itself of the double oppression (of blood-letting and 
mercury ), produce the sensation of pain, which must be allayed by that 
"treacnerous palliative" opium (Ebei-le), deceptive "as the serpent of 
Bden *' (Johnson), that does "seven times more harm than good" in the 

Sand operations of medicine (Gbllup). If now, there is any action at all of 
e liver, it is not wonderful that the result is a depraved or a deranged secre- 
tion ; that it is bad in quality, and appears on the surface or in the eyes or 
the stomach, instead of combining with and becoming lost in the ingesta or 
food, as it always ought to be. 

The Indications and treatment, are the same as in gastro-enteritis, namely : 
to equalise the circulation and nervous action, which must be done by the 
antispasmodics and bathing, and to clear out obstructions and maintain the 
equilibrium of action. When you find the patient burning hot on the sur- 
nce, and ejecting every thing from the stomach, sponge him with water, a 
Httle alkaline (say a quart of good ashes to a pailful of water, or a table- 
spoonful of saleratus, potash or pearlash to the same), give a little weak, 
warm tea of lobelia, and repeat it every two or three minutes ; if thrown up, 
give some by injection. Continue this process steadily and perseveringly, 
Hutil the surtace becomes cool, the stomach receives the fluids kmdly, and the 
perspiration becomes free. Now give a regular course of medicine in the 
ordinary way, except that the teas should not have much cayenne or bay- 
berry or other astringent in them. Boneset, catnip, balm, pleurisyroot, and 
other aromatics and sudorifios, are much better. While the fever continues 
•trong, no cayenne is needed ; but, when it goes off, if the circulation sinks 
below par (which it seldom does), you may give a little cayenne. After the 
eourse, the laxative or alterant bitters, must be given regularly to act upon 
the liver and keep the bowels open. Should the common bitters not be suffi- 
eiently active, it will be necessary to add more bitterroot, blackroot or butter- 
nut extract or even a little gamboge. When it is diffi(;ult to hold the relaxa- 
tion, in other words to keop the fever down, you should give a lobelia pill 
every hour or so, more or less, to keep the system a little nauseated ; and 
once a day give enough to vomit, and after emesis, give an enema and th<: 
bath. Let this process be continued until the system is entirely free of fevui 
and the appetite oegins to return, when your treatment may be more moderalv. 

Jf'cod. — See the diflferent articles on diet, as referred to in the index. 

This form of fever if taken in season and properly treated, will last but two 
or three days. We have often cured it in two. Neglected or badly managed, 
it sometimes lasts for w^eeks. 

Genus 47. Dyspepsia. — Indigestion. 

Character, — Di^restion impaired; appetite unsteady ; eructation; cardial^a; 
nausea; chronic mflammation of the mucous coat of the stomach; acidity; 
occasional diarrhea; general costiveness. 

The different stages of this form of disease, present almost all the phenom- 
ena peculiar to the various affections of the alimentary canal. Hence, dyspep- 
eia has been called the hydra-headed disease ; and it is therefore very manifest 
that no particular course of treatment will suit all cases ; but that each case 
should be treated according to its peculiar character. Supposing the case to 
be marked by the above symptoms — or any of them ( for probably no one case 
ever did combine just the above and no others), the 

Indications would be to remove the cause of each class of symptoms, and 
vesCore the lost or impaired function. 
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The Causu of impaired digestion, are innumerable. It will suffice to give 
only a few specimens. Want of physical exercise, connected wiih excess or 
errors in diet, is a fruitful cause of dyspepsia. The organs of the body were 
made for action, without which they will wither and die. Exercise enough, but 
irregularly and unequally disposed among the organs ; as when we use ooe 
limb much and others little in the mechanic arts ; or one series of muscles at 
the expense of others, as in all cases of unnatural positions of body, is the 
cause of a vast multitude of cases. Compression of the vital or^;ans by cor^ 
sets, waistbands, coats, etc., destroys the health and life of multitudes. It is 
utterly impossible for the stomach, bowels, liver, pancreas, lungs, etc., to do 
well the work of digestion and vitalization, when their action is, in the least 
degree, impeded, even by a simple habit of leaning forward and breathing at 
the top of the chest. 

Food of an irritating and innutritions character, hurries on the process of 
digestion so fast as to leave it but imperfectly done, and is therefore a cause 
of much dyspeptic suffering. It pEWses rapidly from the stomach to the 
bowels, where, if vegetable and farinaceous, it ferments, producing colic ; and 
sometimes acid discharges ; if animal, it gives oflfensive breath, and recre- 
mentitious eructations ; if oily, it coals the tongue and depraves the taste ; if 
acrid, it produces inflammations, soreness, and the rejection of food, elO. 
Even the best vegetable medicines as cayenne and other acrid articles, if used 
as daily food, overwork the digestive organs, produce debility, and thus impair 
the function, as overmuch exercise will debilitate the whole man. 

Another source i)f extensive and severe dyspeptic suffering, is intense and 
long continued mental labor or emotions. The student and hypocondriac suf- 
fer much from these causes. Last but not least, one of the most common, exten- 
sive and irremediable causes of dyspepsia, may be found in the poisons given as 
medicines for this and every other mal -condition. (Crit., No. 71 to 161.) 
Bl(X>d -letting removes the fluid that vitalizes matter and nourishes the system, 
that gives digestive power to the organs and acts as a medium of communica- 
tion tor the living globules to their places of destination. ''All poisons sud- 
dt^nly and rapidly diminish a great proportion of the vitality of the system," 
and, of course, gi-eatly retard when they do not entirely destroy digestion, the 
peculiarly vitalizing process. See Crit., No. 61 to 70, where the effects of 
poisons are exhibited. 

One of the most fruitful causes of dyspepsia, is rapid eating and imperfect 
mastication. The scrambling mode of gormandizing so fashionable in hotels, 
taverns, boarding houses, steamboats, etc., is calculated to give the dyspepsia 
to three fourths of those who adopt it. A right hand helpmate to this, is the 
eating of many sorts of food at the same meal, which stimulate the appetite to 
eat too much, and lastly, the hot drinks used to ''wash it down," dilute the 
gastric juice, and render digestion tardy and imperfect, if even possible. 

In the preceding pages, I have shown the causes, indications and treatment 
of the various symptoms, above described ; but, as line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept in this matter, are wanted, I may be excused for further 
remarks in this place. 

Dysp<^psia may be relieved by a simple course of medicine, but it can be 
effectually cured only by removing all the causes tliat have produced iL The 
dist^ase is nominally "impaired digestion;'' but it is just as much, impaired 
absorption, circulation, secretion, hepatic, pancreatic, lacteal, pulmonic, der- 
moid, or almost any other action ; for they are all involved in this deficiency. 
And the perfect cure of dyspepsia is the cure of every other form of disease 
to which the body is ever subject The practice of giving tonics to ours 
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indigestion, before the Bjstem is purified of morbific irritants, is very absurd. 
The first thing to be done is to remove all obstructions from the alvme canal, 
the surfiice, lungs and wherever else they are found, and then to use stimu- 
buits and tonics, exercise and good food, for the restoration of the system. If 
the appetite is unsteady, it is because the stomach is frequently overloaded 
with food, and the salivary glands are inactive. A voracious appetite indi- 
cates the presence of much phlegm on the stomach. This shows the neces- 
sity for emetics. Eructations are caused by the gas in the stomach, that has 
been disengaged by the fermentation of vegetable food before it digested ; and 
require the use of a little alkali, a little abstemiousness, and occasionally ani- 
md food, as lamb, mutton, fowls, venison, and other wild game, dried beef, 
etc., for a few meals, until the acid is all out of the stomach, when vegeiable 
fi>od should be used again, though in small quantities. The cardialgia (pain 
in the heart), most commonly proceeds from these obstructions and will pass 
off on their removal. If it does not, let the part be rubbed with the hand, 
stimulated with liniments, caloric, electricity and warm teas. etc. The nausea 
IB produced by the vitiated contents of the stomach, which should be removed 
by an emetic. The vapor-bath will often be found sufiUcient for this purpose. 
The irritation of the stomach is to be treated as gastritis, to which it is but a 
prelude. The diarrhea is usually caused either by taking cold or by eatinflr 
irritating substances. Remove the cold by a bath, enemas, and hot teas, and 
the Irritants by emetics, enemas, etc. The general cosciveness arises from 
the absorption of the fluids from the solids, in their slow progress down the 
alrine canal, and the inactivity of the bowels is often produced by taking 
poisons for medicine. The bath, enemas, and a few doses of laxative bitters, 
or at most pills of boneset, cayenne, nervine, or a strong tea of blackroot, will 
do the work ; and the bowels must be kept free, by attention to the rules here 
hnd down. I object tu the constant use, in this case or any other, of catliartio 
medicine. A mere steady motion of the bowels is sufficient while a constant 
physicking debilitates them, and brinirs on piles, fistula, and various other 
oiaCressing forms of disease, particularly in females, who have little exercise. 
The syringe and the vapor-bath, for the most part, are the great and safe reli- 
ance lOT promoting a proper action of the bowels. 

GxNus 48. DrsBNTEEiA LENTA. — Simplex — mucous dysentery. 

Character, — Inflammation or irritation of the mucous coat of the rectum ; 
frequent dejections of mucus ; gripings and tenesmus ; fever mild. In this 
form of disease, the discharges are frequent, of mucus, but not of excremen- 
titious matter. The upper intestines are generally inactive, and require a dose 
of laxative medicine to set them in motion. A pill of lobelia seed, butternut 
or boneset extract, and a little cayenne, is good for this purpose. 

Causes, — Ck>ld, irritating substances taken as food or medicine, worms. 

Indications, — To equalize the circulation, to cleanse the part afl'ected, and to 
tone up the whole system. 

IVeatment, — Give warm and antispasmodic teas, as ginger and catnip, sage, 
etc, or weak composition, until the stomach is pretty full, then an enema of 
the same, with a little lobelia, and after that has acted, another of composition, 
or of bayberry or sumach, and slippery-elm, or raspberry, witch hazle leaves, 
alumroot, blackberry brier, grapevine. Now give a vapor-bath and tone the 
■ystem well. This, with a few repetitions of the enemas, will often suffice. 
Should it not, steaming below the waist, sitting upon a warm stove covoi-ed 
with a cloth ; or on a jug or canister of boiling water, or in a tub of warm 
water, so that it shall completely cover the pelvis, drinking freely of warm 
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teas the while ; or» lastly, taking a full course of medicine, and following it 
with the above means, will do the work. The f(X>d should, of course, be of 
an unirritaiing kind, yet such as to pass regularly through the bowels. (See 
food.) The aromatic teas, as of spearmint, pennyroyal, caraway and fennel seed, 
are good to prevent tenesmus ; but there is nothing so good as the steady 
application of caloric to the part, as the sitting on a warm stove or a bottle of 
hot water, for hours, and using laxative enemas. 

If the rectum is very sore and highly sensilive, the enemas should be mild« 
and often repeated, and should contain some antiseptic, as myrrh, charcoal, 
etc., and, as the soreness is generally produced by some acid substance, a 
little saleratus, pot or poarlash, should be put into the enemas, until the aeven 
cutting pain during the discharges, ceases ; soda may also be taken. 

If worms be known to be present, treat them as directed under that head. 
Inject the juice of the arbor vitae or any of the cedars, or strong scented ever- 
greens ; or strong salt and water, or the bitterest decoction you cau get— thai 
of the bark or leaves of the southern pride of China, has been found excellent 
in my practice. This is the principle, and the plan of operations. You may 
carry out this principle with a great variety of means, and you must repeat 
the operations, and sustain the patient with good food, stimulating linimenls 
to the surface, proper clothing, exercise, etc.; but you must not war againat 
the principle, if you would attribute to your skill the honor of success. 
True the patient often recovers under a very different treatment; but tht 
credit should then be given to the constitutional efforts — not to the practice. 

Genus 49. Cholera Infantum. 

Character. — ^Usually attacks children at the age of dentition, and in the 
warm season of the year ; sometimes by vomiting ; debility ; sometimes by 
frequent intestinal discharges of thin, water}', and occasionally bilious mat^ 
rials ; sometimes a curdled substance is passed. There is a small and frequent 
pulse, a tumid abdomen, and a lingering fever, producing gvoAt emaciation. 

Causes. — IrriUition from teethinu;; crude, indigestible food to the child or 
the mother ; the milk including many of the impurities of the system, as in 
milk sickness. 

Indications. — To remove all irritatinjj substances from the stomach and 
bowt'ls ; to divert the action to the surface, and to maintain that determination. 

Treatmfni, — I usually commence with an emetic, and follow with enemas 
and th«? vapor or warm bath, and sometimes a little blackroot or butternut; 
then I put large poultices on the bowels, consisting of mush and milk, with 
a little slippery-elm, and when the surface is cold, a few grains of cayenne 
sprinkled over its surface. I give also carminatives; as peppermint, cara- 
way seed and other aromatic t^'aa, to keep off the griping. Ginger, cypri- 
pedium, asarum canadense, Scutellaria lateriflora (skullcap), and other similar 
articles, are good for this purpose. I very seldom lance the gums. I prefer 
tying to the neck of the cliilJ an ivory ring two or three inches in diameter, 
or a smooth piece of wood, which it will bite, and thus cut the teeth through 
without the danger of hemorrhage or cicatrization. If the teas given at first 
are rejected, the bath will make them lie on the stomach, and also check the 
discharges. But, soon after the patient is out of the bath, the symptoms will 
return unless you use the proper means to continue the same action which 
the bath produces. These should be warm clothing of the lower limbs, dif- 
fusive stimulants internally, and friction externally with stimulants, as cayenne 
and vinegar. The smallness and frequency of the pulse is corrected by th« 
removal of the obstructions and the promotion of cutaneous excretion ; so the 
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§&ww. For the tumid abdomen, enemas and pouUioes, or the warm or vapor- 
bftlh should be used freelj ; and, in obstinate cases, a full course. Each part 
of the treatment must be steady and constant, until the desired effect is pro* 
dnoed, and the patient should be strictly watched to prevent relapse. 

I have cured many cases of this complaint by a little ginger and raspberry 
tea. an enema and proper clothing, alone ; others by a composition made of, 
taj a pound each of golden seal and bay berry, decocted stroncr, and boiled to 
a gallon, add two quarts of brown sugar and a pint of number six. Dose, 
from half a teaspoonful to a whole one, three to six times a day, and the bath 
and proper clothing. Enemas of raspberry leaf tea, followed immediately by 
others of slippery-elm, will complete the cure. 

Okvus 50. Ertthxma Urethralis. — Paruria ardens. Micturition. 

Ckaraeter, — Necessity of urinating frequently, urine scanty and bloodypv 
irritative state of tlie mucous membrane of the urethra, extending into the 
bhdder. 

Ckusei. — Cantharides, spirit of turpentine, and other acrid articles. Cold, 
iojuries. — (Eberle. ) 

The Indications and treatment are the same as for irritation and inflamma- 
tion everywhere else ; viz.: equalize the circulation by relaxing the ffeneral 
system and exciting the inactive parts, as the feet and the surface, and keep* 
ing the part comfortably warm with clothing during the day, and bottles of 
warm water at night. Give a vapor-bath often, and a course if the stomach 
is foul. A warm poultice, or bottle of warm water laid on the pubes, will 
generally relieve this affection. So also will diuretic teas ; as of poplar bark, 
oleavers, juniper berries, elder bark, watermellon seeds, asparagus, slippery- 
elnip etc., with the bath. Repeat this treatment until success attends it. 

GxRus 50. DiARRHBA. — Loosencss of the bowels. 

(Ckaraeter. — Frequent alvine discharges of various materials; more or 
Isss ffripinff ; absence of tenesmus. — (Eberle, 102.) 

Ot this form of disease there are several varieties : 

1. Stercoracea. — Copious discharges of thin fecal matter. This yariety is 
umally caused either by a sudden cold, or by some irritating substance taken 
into the stomach. If the former, a little hot tea, an enema, and a bath at 
first, will subdue it. If it has pro^ssed so far that this treatment will not 
oontrol it, give a full course, keep the bowels and all below them warm, and 
use tonics and stimulants. 

8. Mucosa, — This seems but a sequel to the first, and consists, for the 
most part, in a discharge of viscid mucous matter. The treatment should be 
as above, but more perseveringly applied. The vapor-bath and enemas 
should be used freely. If the appetite fails and the fecal discharges are not 
frequent enough, and pains accompany, there should be given a laxative with 
a diffusive stimulant, to clear out the whole canal — and this should always bo 
followed by the bath to produce a determination to the surface. (See physic.) 

3. Chylosa, — Discharges of a milky appearance. This shows the inaction 
of the absorbents, and indicates the necessity of a free use of the bath, the 
gDBAt promoter of internal absorption. 

4. Lienteria. — Aliment discliarged with but little alteration. This shows 
bad digestion and the necessity for a more thorough masticjition of the food, 
and a better action of the stomach, which must generally be cleansed by an 
eSMtic. Then enemas and the bath should be freely used. 

5. AquoHL. — Discharges copious and of a watery kind. This shows the 
dttermimitioQ of the fluids to the internal canal» and the necessity of excitiDg 

13 
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a proper action of the rarfaoe, which must be effected by the bath, and fric- 
tion with stimulants. Many of the cases of cholera asphyxia, presented this 
kind of discharge. I gave here, hot medicine, as cayenne, composition, etc., 
then an emetic, an enema and the bath. The hot bitters, enemas, frictioDi 
with stimulants, and good food completed the cure. 

6. BUiosa. — Discharges containing bilo. These indicate a deficiency ia 
the process of chylification, and in the centrifugal circulation. If greenish 
and unremitting, they show an excessive action uf the liver, and the import 
tance of attending well to the surface. If they are yellow and produce pain 
or tenesmus, they show that the bile is generated slowly and has become acid ; 
and they indicate the use of an alkali in the medicines both to the stomach 
and bowels. 
i^' Sometimes the discharges look much like the washings of flesh, are very 
offensive, and require vigorous treatment; at other times they are "tubular" 
and resemble the inner coat of the intestine. Dr. Good (Study Med., vol. i, 
page 137) says, this "occurs frequently in practice, and appears to depend 
on a peculiar irritability of the villous membrane of the large intestines, 
which, in consequence, secretes an infusion of coagulated fibrin, mixed with 
albumen, instead of secreting mucus, occasionally accompanied with some 
degree of chronic inflammation. It has a striking resemblance to the fibroos 
exudation thrown from the trachea in croup, but is generally discharged in 
longer, firmer and more compact tubes. There is commonly a considerable 
sense of heat and uneasiness in the rectum; and, upon evacuation, the 
sphincter partaking of the irritability, contracts so forcibly, that the feces are 
discharged with great pain, and of very small caliber." 

"From the laminated appearance of this effusion, it has generally been mis- 
taken for a separation of the mucous mombi-ane of the intestines, with which 
it seems to be confounded by Dr. Simson (Ed. Med. Es., vol v, page 163), 
but the exudation has no vascular structure, will not bear extension, and 
loses its form as soon as handled. At the time of writing, I have a case of 
this description under my care, in a lady of delicate habit, twenty-eight years 
of age, who has been long laboring under a peculiar irritability of the rectum, 
giving rise to some degi^ee of chronic inflammation, and a forcible contraction 
of the sphincter on evacuation. Slie has already discharged this kind of 
effusion for six weeks, and in tubes so perfect as at first to excite no small 
alarm in the attendants who noticed h.** He then quotes other cases, and 
says that the seat is principally in the luwer intestines. 

I have seen, myself, much of this false membrane in my treatment of dis- 
ease. I have brought it from the stomach and from the trachea. At first I 
supposed it was the mucous membrane itself, from the fact of its form and 
fibrous appearance, and also from the fact tha^ it leaves the intestine (almost 
dead before) in a highly irritable if not an inflamed state. But, though this 
may not be correct, there is nothing impossible nor improbable in the suppo- 
sitii)n that the mucous membrane is sometimes detached. Mercury often 
makes sad havoc with it, and so does alcohol. In one case of the latter, in 
which much of this membrane was discharged per anum, I also removed 
with a tooth brush, the real mucous membrane from the inside of the cheeks, 
lips, and the top of the tongue, and cut it with the scissors, from the tip of 
the latter and from the prolabia. I have examined both stomachs and intes- 
tines, where the mucous membrane had been removed, from very large sur- 
faces ; and I have seen patients get well after half the mouth had been de- 
prived of it. The idea that a person can not live when any part of the mucous 
membrane is destroyed, is about as reasonable as that one can not live after 
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016 externti eoyering has been remored bj a blister, six by eight inches. 
The mucous membrane is a continuation or doublature of the superficial cov- 
ering of the body, and is as liable to disease and remoyal, and quite as capa- 
ble of restoration. In the treatment of this last affection, I have found it 
necessary to persevere for months and even for years, in the use of strong, hot 
medicines, to both the stomach and bowels, and to exercise all possible dili- 
gence to maintain a healthy action of the surface by baths, friction, warm 
dothinff and proper exercise. 

On the whole, there is scarcely a more prompt or common symptom of 
disease, than some form of diarrhea, nor a more common cause of it, than a 
ehnple loss of equilibrium of vital action, and, of course, of caloric, or heat 
Hor is there, as a general remedy, one more speedy or effectual in the onset, 
than a free use of warm drinks (compositions), enemas and the vapor-bath. 
¥rhen the disease has become chronic, these remedies must be repeated often, 
and aided by an emetic and tonics, always remembering to regulate the diet, 
elothing, and exercise. 

When the disease, of which diarrhea is a symptom, proceeds from improper 
food, or bad articles used for medicines, the internal canal must be cleansed 
with a course or more, if ner*^ssary, and then the same attention must be 
paid to the surface as before. When it proceeds from worms, as it sometimes 
ooea, treat them as directed hereafter in connection with the course just laid 
down, remembering, in all cases, as fast as you remove the cause, to stimu- 
late the organs to healthy action, by means of cayenne, bitters, friction, food, 
exercise, etc. (See these articles.) 

SECOND SERIEa 

Attended with mucous discharges from, or accumulations in, other surfaces 
than that of the alvine canal ; also discharges from organs connected with 
BBUcous surfaces. 

Gxvxjs 52. Pttaubmub. — Discharge by spitting. 

Character. — Copious discharges of muco-salivary matter from the mouth 
and fauces. 

Causes. — Local irritation — as pregnancy. Mercury. 

Indications. — To attract the action to other parts of the system, to cleanse 
the localities and maintain a healthy and equal action everywhere. 

Treatment. — When it proceeds from pregnancy, give an emetic or two, 
enemas and the bath, and use frictions to the surface. If this relieve, omit 
the emetic and continue the rest until the salivation returns. Then repeat 
the emetic, and follow up the other treatment as before. Some will be en- 
tirely cured by one course, some require several, and very few will require 
the continuance of this treatment during the whole course of gestation. There 
is no dan^r in it. (See my work on Obstetrics.) 

When It proceeds from mercury, you have a hard task before you. The 
we of this article as medicine, has caused more suffering than all the other 
improvements in civilization put together. When it has taken but slight hold 
on the system, it can soon be removed by our heating, stimulating and puri- 
fying treatment ; but, when it is once seated, as Professor A. T. Thomson 
says, "in the glands and the bones," you need hardly expect thoroughly to 
eradicate it. The electro-chemical bath appears to take the metal out of the 
system, but not always to restore the vitality of the or^ns. In some cases 
Im severe, a persevering use of courses, stimulants and laxative bitters, with 
a eareful and constant attention to the surface, with the bath and liniments. 
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will effect a thorough oare. I have often done it; bat I had one ease it 
which » during five years, I relieved some eight or ten attacks of it, ia some 
of which it produced dreadful ulcers in the mouth and alvine oanal, and she 
died at last of its effects, though the mercury had not been given for five 
years. And I have seen other cases which I did not believe that any couna 
of practice could cure. This is a gloomy picture I know, but a true one. 
They who would not become experimental witnesses to its truth, will do well 
to take no mercury for medicine. Many persons escape its ravages ; but only 
because, the vital resistance prevents it from getting full possessiou. (See 
Crit., No. 142.) 

It is often recommended to stop mercurial salivation by the use of aatrin« 
gents, as alum, kino, etc. This I believe to be a dangerous practice. The 
odIv safe way to stop it, is to give cayenne freely until the use of the vapor 
ana chemical bath and lobelia, shall have relieved the system of the vims 
which excites it. 

Obnus 53. Asthma humidum. — Mucous asthma. 

CharacUr. — Expectoration of viscid mucus; suffering exacerbation, pie* 
ceded by dullness, Ussitude, oppression of the precordia ; laborious respica- 
tioD, aggravated by a recumbent position. 

This form of disease is often very distressing, the obstructions of the rea- 

Siration amounting almost to suffocation, so that the patient is unable to lie 
own at night for months and even years ; but is obliged to be propped up in 
bed ; and he is sometimes compelled to sit the most of the time near an open 
window, " to get the fresh air." He can use so little of it, that what he does 
get must be of the best quality. 

Causes. — Hereditary — cold and moisture ; bad habits of body and of res- 
piration ; compression of the chest, excited by any thing that tends to over- 
work and debilitate the system. 

Indications. — See page 100 ; entirely applicable here. 
Treatment. — Lobelia, cayenne and nervine (third preparation), in small 
doses frequently repeated, with the vapor- bath, or heat in some form to the sur- 
face and to the lower extremities, until the viscid mucus is attenuated, loos- 
ened., detached from the pulmonary vessels, and easily raised, when the use of 
lobelia, etc., should be increased to the extent of free emesis ; after which, it 
should be still continued in small doses, until relief is established, the labor 
of respiration is removed, and the patient can lie down and sleep. When 
conveniences admit, the patient should be enveloped in the bath, and there 
inhale the effluvia from aromatic herbs and from lobelia itself. When relieved 
of the paroxysm the stimulants and tonics should be used. In some cases, 
several courses will be required t<^> break up a paroxysm, and the paroxsyms 
may return on the application of the exciting causes ; but the course must 
be repeated, and followed by the intermediate treatment as above. If the 
bowels are constipated, relieve them with enemas, and if necessary, a mild 
laxative, as blackroot or castor oil and cayenne, with a few drops of oil of 
pepperment, in a tea of the herbs. Many different means may be used, and 
m different cases may prove successful. Professor Elliotson of London says, 
that the tincture of lobelia alone, is worth more, in the treatment of this form 
of disease, than all other remedies known to the profession. It has cured very 
many cases in this country ; but the course prescribed above, and in other 
places, is that which has proved the most effectual. 

I knew a servant in Virginia, to cure asthma of lonfir standing bv the free 
use of the root of convolvulus panduratus (bind weed). The vanoua aati- 
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tpnsmodiosy skuDk oabbage, Talorian, skullcap, boneset, etc., are all good 
Mre. 

Obnus 54. DiABXTXS MKLUTus. — Flow of sweot urine. 

Character, — Copious discharge of urine containing saccharine matter, 
aflbrding the smell of honey; thirst and frequent pulse, dryness of the skin 
and costiveness. 

Causes, — Cold, irritating diuretics, as cantharides, spirit of turpentine, 
etc. Whatever may obstruct the secretions of the body. 

There are four prominent outlets for the fluids of the body, the surface, 
the alvine canal, the lungs and the urinary passage. When these are all in 
good order, the rest of the system is almost always in good health. But 
when either is deficient in action, one of, or both the others must make up 
Ibat deficiency ; so, excess in one or more, produces deGciency in the others ; 
bence, in diabetes we have " dryness of the skin," and in excessive pen^pira- 
tioD, scantiness of urine. When the lungs or the surface are obstructed, the 
fluids are generally determined upon the internal canal, and a watery discharge 
is the re:!'ult. Sometimes the fluids are pressed to the nose as in influenza 
/Oenus 35) ; at other times the lungs are overloaded with humidity, as in 
tbe last Genus. Whatever be the organs a£fected, or whether the one or the 
other be excessive or diminished. 

The Indications are, to equalize the action of these opposing or sympathiz- 
ing sur&ces, by restoring the diminished secretions and cleansing and toning 
the organ whose action is excessive. 

Treatment. — In the above case, give a full course, and then pay strict atten- 
tion to the surface, and bowels. In addition to this, it is sometime neces- 
lary to introduce, through a catheter, washes into the urethra, first of a 
cmnsing nature, as warm, weak soapsuds, and then an astringent, as hem- 
lock, bayberry, witch hazle, raspberry, etc. The catheter should be of gum 
elastic, small, lubricated with slippery-elm mucilage, and carefully introduced 
aoas to produce little irritation. Then introduce the liquid through the tube, 
by means of a small, sharp-pointed syringe. Let the catheter remain until 
Tou have used all the several kinds of injections. But the main dependence 
u to be placed on restoring the equilibrium of action and the general health 
of the system. All direct eflforts to produce specific eflfects, irrespective of a 
balance of action through the whole body, do more harm than good. 

GxNus 55. Lbucorruea simplex. — Fluor albus, whites. 

Character. — Discharge of mucous matter from the vagina without infection ; 
usually heat of urine ; disappearing during menstruation, becoming acrimoni- 
ous and fetid. 

Causes. — Cold, uncleanliness, disappointed aflfection, grief, impure thoughts 
and exercises, ill treatment from the other sex; severe exercise, especially 
going up and down stairs, lifting, etc. 

Indications. — To remove all the causes, and to strengthen the general sys- 
tem, as well as the particular part. 

IVeatment. — A course or two of medicine to cleanse the system, and ene- 
mas to the vagina of, first, soapsuds, then astringents, and lastly slippery- 
elm. Steam often, rub with stimulants, bathe the feet in hot water; cleanse 
tbe ps I't as above. 

The heat in the urine may arise from inflammation of the urethra ; if so, 
warm fomentations to the part, or warmth and moisture applied in any man- 
ner, will relieve. If the discharges are acrimonious, drink weak solutions of 
salerauu or of soda, and also inject them into the vagina. If fetid, inject 
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with a solution of chloride of lime or soda, made by putting a tablespoon ful 
of the chloride into a pint of warm water, and using the clear (strained and 
settled) fluid. A weak solution of copperas is good for this purpose. 

It may be supposed that I am trifling wlien I say disappointed affection ; at 
it is generally believed that this is incurable without the attainment of the 
object. But I am serious. If the disappointment arise, as is usual, from 
want of a reciprocal aflection, this is reason enough why the object should be 
no longer desired ; as an unequal couple will never be happy in the yoke, 
however much one of them may desire it. So grief is deemed incurable. So 
it is, except by the exercise of good sense in the subject. The physician 
must advise the patient to abstract the thoughts from the cause of the grieC 
and fix them on something else, as no good, but much evil, must result from 
the continual contemplation of painful subjects of thought. The impure 
thoufi^hts, etc., must be restrained by the cultivation of a high moral and 
religious sense ; and as to ill treatment from the other sex, the party should 
be made acquainted with the ill effects of such treatment, and persuaded, if 
possible, to correct it; if he will not, it is scarcely ever, in my opinion, the 
duty of woman to remain where she is subject to an abuse which is wearing 
out her physical enei^ies and shortening her days. 

The diet should be plain, unirritating, vegetable, farinaceous and free from 
acids ; and the exercise, moderate, steady, and in a free circulation, f 8m 
food, exercise, etc.) So also if any symptoms not mentioned here should be 
present, look for that symptom in the index of symptoms, and treat it as 
there directed. 

Oenus 56. Blxnorrhxa stmplxx. — Gleet. 

Character. — Mucous discharge from the urethra without infection. 

This form of disease is much like the preceding ; is induced by the same 
causes but aflects a different though adjacent organ. The treatment of course, 
should be much the same, directed to the proper part. It very often, however 
proceeds from a mere strain, or what is called •* overdoing ; " in which case, 
attention should be given to the improvement of the general health, the diet and 
exercise moderate, and time allowed for the slow process of the local recovery. 

Genus 67. Blbnorrhea virulekta. — Gonorrhea, Clap. 

Character. — Copious discharge of vitiated mucus from the glands of the 
Urethra ; burning pain in micturition ; infectious. 

Causes. — Impure or excessive coition. 

Treatment. — It is well generally to give a course or two, and perhaps to 
repeat it at distant intervals. The bath should be given frequently ; and, if 
the discharge and the burning do not cease, use injections as directed for 
leucorrhea and blenorrhea ; then use the alteratives, as the laxatives bitters, 
burdock, sarsaparilla, spikenard, bitterroot, etc. I have sometimes removed 
it by a little composition tea alone, or with this and the bath. Until the 
virus is manifestly removed from the system, the medicines used should be of 
the relaxing and stimulating kind, and the surface and bowels at all times 
kept free. Then astringents, as hemlock, bayberry, pond lily, raspberry, 
witch hazle, alumroot, etc., may be used to advantage. A light vegetable 
diet, and constant employment are indispensable. But the practitioner may 
proceed, in many cases, in vain, in this or any other course of treatment, the 
disease giving way while he works vigorously, and returning soon after he 
diminishes his eflbrts. The reason will be, as in Genera 55, 56, that the 
patient still indulges the train of thought, feeling, and perhaps the action, 
that first induced and afterward aggravated the disease. The system, or a 
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moial portion of it, having gotten into an irritable habit, it is almost impos- 
ilble to rid it of all vestiges of the virus, so that the continued irritation will 
not again oall them forth, and combine with them the proper material to be 
mana&ctnred into the specific poison. If the whole lump be purified and 
kept so, the small dregs of the disease will easily be removed, but if the nerv- 
ous system is still allowed to accumulate the proper material for fermentation, 
tba whole body will soon become impregnated as before. These considera- 
tions show that the patient, when properly instructed in relation to these 
aoatters, is more blameable than the physician for failure in the treatment. I 
always candidly and fully instruct the patient in the real cause and nature of 
his disease, and tell him what is necessary for its removal. If then I find 
him disposed to co-operate with me, and active in his efibrts to this end, I 
can assure him of success ; if not, am sure to dismiss him as incurable until 
ha changes his habits and feelings. 

GsNUB 68. Stphius luxb ysksrsa. — Pox. 

Character. — A vesicular eruption, terminating in ulcerations not inclined 
to heal, with ragged edges, called chancres, often tumors in the groin called 
buboes ; copper colored spots on the skin, succeeded by nodes on the bones, 
and deep seated pains ; ulcerations in the throat deep and ragged, aflfecting 
and destroying the cheeks, nose cartilages, and even the bones ; very per* 
siative ; not easily eradicated ; irritai ivc fever ; emaciation. 

This is but a description of tlie progress and degrees of the last Genus ; 
noting the conditions of its different stages, the difference consisting chiefly 
in the acquisition of the disorder from lon^ standing or very bad cases. 

Cause. — An irritating, infectious material received by contact with one in 
whom ii is persistent. It is sometimes acquired by simply coming in contact 
with the body of another of the same sex, by inhaling the breath of the 
infected, sitting where they sat, or even by sleeping in sheets in which he 
had slept. If not well scalded immediately after use, the tent, blatiket, or 
box where a syphilitic patient has been bathed, may communicate the virus. 

The cause of this disease is undoubtedlv found either in the element of the 
natural secretions of the sexual system, after disorganisation, or in the com- 
pound to which that disorganization gives rise, and is among the most 
loathsome and destructive consequences of deranged vital action and the 
mndue retention of recrementitious matter. 

Indications, — To remove all the virus from the body and all the local 
determination of thoughts as well as actions, and to restore health and vigor 
to the general system. 

Treatment. — The treatment should be similar to that recommended in Gon- 
orrhea, so far as it goes ; but the ulcers, buboes, etc., require further notice. 
In case of buboes (which are said, erroneously, by several "distinguished 
professors" never to exist except where mercury has been given), poultice 
them with pond lily (yellow is as good as white), lobelia, slippery-elm, tilia 
oomfrey, iris, or other mucilaginous articles, with a body of bread, cracker or 
com meal and milk, in connection with the general treatment, until they are 
reduced, when the body should be kept cool, the cool hip-bath daily used, 
the bowels k«*pt open, and diet and exercise attended to. 

In cases ot open ulcers or chancres, cleanse them with soapsuds (with a 
syringe if the holes are deep), then wash them with the best astringents, as 
myberry, hemlock, alumroot, bloodroot ; and antiseptics, as cayenne, tincture 
of myrrh, polygonum hydropiper, alkalies, etc., then poultice with slippery- 
aim, charcoal and dregs of number six, with cracker or bread and milk. Con* 
tinno ooorsea occaaioiudly, with alterants and these poultices, until the chanorea 
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are clear, sweet, and disposed to heal ; when they may be washed as abore, 
twice a day, and dressed wi^ elder saWe. Should they inflame and the dis- 
charge become offensiye again, repeat the poultices, as long as may be neces- 
sary, keeping the stomach in good order, the surface and bowels open and the 
feel warm. Treat sores on the face or elsewhere, as nearly as possible in the 
same way. 

I have had many cases of this form of disease ; one man had many larga 
sores on the feet, hands, face and knee. Under the general treatment the 
small sores were healed, but, on the inside of the head of the left tibia, was a 
very large one, caused by an incision made to the bone, by a surgeon who 
supposed there was pus there, when there was not. The wound was some 
inch and a half long, and it gaped open to the bone ; but the flesh on eaeh 
side looked dead. Afier a course of medicine, I 611ed the wound with the 
best cayenne, and laid a poultice over it. The action of the medicine was 
not felt until late in the night, when ho was awakened by it, and thought be 
wa^ about to burn up. I liad, however, told him that it would smart, but be 
must bear it until I came in the morning. On my next visit and the recep- 
tion of a blessing, in his peculiar way, I proceeded to remoTe the poultict. 
There came off with it, half an inch of the dead flesh on each side of tbt 
wound, leaving bare a large portion of the bone, and the sides of the wound 
looked as though they would bleed, but they did not. I cleansed it with 
bayberry, and diluted number six, and poulticed it again with lily, slippery- 
elm and a little lobelia. This, with courses, I coucinued for several days» 
when an orifice was naturally opened an inch to the right and below the for- 
mer, from which I drew a large core 1 This, instead of the other locality, 
(which had been mistaken by the surgeon), was the seat of the ** gathering." 
Under this treatment, perseveringly applied, he soon became able to walk to 
his store, which he had not done for twelve months. In a little more time, 
ho said he was clear of the disease. He had paid hundreds to the doctors 
for aggravating the disease, and aiding it in destroying the joints of several of 
his fingers and toes. I charged him twenty-five dollars for curing him. but he 
was not willing to give me but eighteen. I took it and left him. He went 
to his business, and, as was said, to his bad habits again. Of course he 
acquired the disease anew, and, as I had severely condemned his conduct, 
and told him I would never relieve him again, he returned to themineralitieSf 
like a dog to his vomit, paid several more hundreds, and is now I believe in 
his grave ! 

I had another very bad case. The gashes in the groins and elsewhere, 
were numerous ; one nearly six inches long and so deep that it laid bare the 
inner vessels and muscles of the thigh. Into this also I put soapsuds, astrin- 
gent washes, number six and cayenne ; and pouliiced as in the other case, at 
the Kiime time giving courses, alteratives, enemas and baths, for several weeks 
when his sores were all healed but one, and that nearly well, and he left for 
some other country, where I know not. I had other bad cases which I com- 
pletely cured ; and some cases not very bad, as I supposed, which I could 
not cure. This fact led me to consider the whys and wherefores, and I found 
them in the habits, feelings, thoughts and temperament of the patient. Those 
who would take into serious consideration the evil causes and effects of this 
disease, and set the face of body and mind against them, that is, upon some- 
thing else, good and useful, would recover, even though they were very bad; 
while those who would not do this, would be relieved but for a time. 

In the treatment of some cases of gonorrhea and leucorrhea, I have found 
it almost impossible to cure the patient who had, reguhirly, legal aocesa (o 
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Ibe ezoiting eaiiaes ; bat, after these matters were explained, understood and 
•oted upon, I had no difficulty. Heads of families will do well to regard this 
hint ; AbHtinence in more ways and things than one, is among the best of 
Biedicines ; and it leads to no exposure. For want of this alone, many a 
delicate frame withers and dies. 

These facts show the folly of looking to specifics for this or any other form 
of disease ; they stamp with arrant qua<*.kery, the use of mercury, or any 
Mcret nostrum, however good, in proper therapeutic exhibition. 

The sum of it all is, that our systematic, general and local treatment, with 
relaxants, stimulants and tonics, applied as directed in this work, will remove 
the extraneous causes and the immediate effects of all forms of disease, so 
long as they are removable by any means whatever ; but the question whether 
the patient shall recover and retain his health and strength, depends on the 
amount and character of instructions he receives from his medical adviser, 
and the degree and faithfulness with which he obeys these instructions. 
These remarks will serve to explain, to the young practitioner, the reason 
vfay, with the same medical treatment, one patient recovers and another does 
not; and to relieve his mind from the fear that, even in our glorious science, 
there may be a remnant of that guess work, mystery and humbuggery that 
hare chaimcterixed all the other systems of medicine that luive arisen since 
the days of Paracelsus. 

GsNUB 59. Htdrops uteri. — Dropsy of the uterus. 

CharatUr, — Tame fiact ion, with obscure fluctuation in the hypogastrio 
region ; lower section of the uterus elastic to the touch. It sometimes con* 
Mts of a mucous accumulation, filling the cavity ; and sometimes of hydatids, 
or little egg-like sacs of watery fluid, suspended, like bunches of grapes, to 
tome part of the inside of the uterus. Be careful not to mistake it for preg- 
nancy. See next page. 

ChuMeM — Cold, or some irritation and inflammation of the uterus, may dose 
the OS uteri, and produce the first form of this disease. (General inability of 
flie system to ria itself of morbific matter, may produce the latter. Some 
have attributed these cysts to animalculae, but the presence of these has not 
been demonstrated. 

Treatment. — In the former case, dropsy in the cavity of the uterus, give 
fiill courses of medicine, taking care to waitn, as thoroughly as possible, the 
pelvic regions in steaming, and to use freely, enemas of the relaxing kind, as 
lobelia, etc., to tiie vagina. Steam still oftener than you give emetics, and 
nib the surface with siimulatin? liniment. As the stomach is cleansed and 
the surface made active, you will give the alteratives to promote absorption ; 
and persevere in this course, with proper diet and exercise, until the uterus is 
reduced to its proper size ; or, if it r<' fuses to diminish, yuu may nuike an 
eflbrt to introduce, first a very small bougie, into the natural orifice ; if you 
■ncceed, follow it by a catheter, and di-aw off the water, when you will con- 
tinue the treatment as before. But this form of uterine dropsy is very rarely 
•een. The most common form is that of 

H^daiide. — These, as I have said, are sacs or clusters of sacs suspended 
from the inner walls of the uterus. They contain a watery fluid, and ara so 
delicA^e and tender that they have been bursted by a &11 or a fright, or the 
discharge of electric sparks through the region of the body where they are 
located. Treat the case as directed for the above. 

You may use the bougie through the natural passage, and with it break 
of the vesidee wluch, interoommnninating with otherSp will generally 
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reduce the whole. You maj be some months or years in doing it, bat pem- 
rerance in this course, has continually improves one patient's health and 
finally effected a complete cure. 

Obnus 60. Hydrops tubaus. — Dropsy of the Fallopian tube. 

Charaeter, — An elongated intumescence in the iliac region; spreading 
transversely, with obscure fluctuation. 

This is of rare occurrence, and when it does exist, is to be treated in tin 
same manner 



Oknus 61. Htdrops ovaiui. — Dropsy of the oyaries. 

Character, — Intumesence in one iliac region or both ; spreading gnidiiaDy 
over the abdomen ; fluctuation obscure. 

" There is the same difficully in distinguishing this disease from pregnancy 
as in ascites, and consequenily the same mistakes have occasionally been 
made. Pregnancy, when it first alters the shape of the body, produces aa 
enlargement immediately over the pubes, which progressively ascends, and 
when it reaches the umbilicus, assumes a definite boundary. In ascites, the 
swelling of the abdomen is general, and undefined from the first. In dropsy 
of the ovaries, it commences laterally on one or both sides ; and it is hence ell 
the utmost importance to attend to the patient's own statement of the origii 
of the disease and the pros^ressive increase of the swelling. 

"It is generally movable, when the patient lies on her back ; and, as the 
orifice of the uterus moves also with the motion of the tumor, by paasinff the 
finger up the vagina, we may obtain another distinctive symptom. When 
there ai-e several cysts in the ovary, we may perceive iri-egulaiiiies in the 
external tumor." — (rood. ** Little thirst, urine free, catamenia irregular, or 
suppressed." — Doane. 

The water in this form of disease, is contained in one sac or more, which 
distends, pushing the intestines before it, until it fills a large portion of the 
abdomen. 

A case of it came to us last year, a Mrs. Hedges from Greenup county, 
Kentucky. She had been to Drs. Taliaferro and Mussey of this city. The 
latter tapped her, and gave directions to repeat the operation as occasion might 
require, intimating that she might last a year or perhaps several, in that way, 
but that the adhesions of the tumor were so extensive, as to render an opera- 
tion extremely hazardous. Dr. T. gave her arsenic and sundry otlier tilings 
to take, but she grew worse and worse, and came to us. She was then scarcely 
able to get about. Surfiiice dry and scaly, complexion very bilious, feet and 
legs edematous, catamenia suppressed, appetite very poor, bowels disordered, 
headache and other pains, etc. We gave her a few general courses of 
medicine, which cleansed the stomach, regulated the bowels, removed the 
edema, checked the abdominal enlargement, restored the appetite and im» 
proved the strength and spirits, for about two weeks. We then tapped her 
and drew away about nine quarts of water from her, when the tumor presented 
on the right side, in shape somewhat like that of the right lobe of (he liver, 
and as large as an infant's head. We continued the courses of medicine 
every two or three days, the bath every day, and, at the end of I^vq weeks, 
tapped her again and drew oil* seven quarts of water. The perspiraiion was 
now so well restored and her general health so good, that she thought she 
could earn her living at sewing ; and she went to a house in town for that 
purpose. She was obliged to work and to sleep in a damp basement story. 
The perspiration was checked again, and she began to swell. At the expim* 
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tion of five weeks from the second tapping, she returned to us and we tapped 
bar again, and drew from her about seven quarts of fluid. 

She then recovered her general health pretty rapidly, so that she was able 
to attend patients in the InHrmary, give them courses, etc. After some lime 
(not accurately kept), we tapped her again and drew about five quarts ; she 
aooQ recovered so far that she thought she could go home and complete the 
euie. She \th us, as she said, in ''better health than she had enjoyed for 
three years," for her residence in Kentucky. She recovered from her dropsy, 
and died two years afterward of " the fever." 

The genend symptoms were treated as they would have been had they 
occurred under any other form of disease. The emenagogues used, were the 
warming stimulants, rattleroot, ^um myrrh, etc. As nydragogucs, juniper 
berries, mustard seed, horseradish root, cleavers, aspen bark, eic, in UoUand 
gin. As sudorifics, composition, sage, catnip, pleurisy root, pennyroyal, etc. 
Pills of the extract of boneset and butternut, with a small portion of gamboge, 
nenrine, lobelia seed and cavenne, regulated the bowels. 

Several successful operaiions for the removal of the ovaries in this form of 
disease, have been lately reported ; two were performed in or near Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. I am inclined to think that, with our subsequent treatment, 
tfaiB operation might be justifiable, in some cases, though it is probable that, 
in cases where the disease can not be cured without an operation, there would 
not be, in the system, power enough to sustain itself against the shock. See 

TfflRD SERIES. 

The local engorgements — attended with discharges of blood. — Hemorrhage. 
, HemoTthagtMf though very alarming to the patient and his friends, are, for 
ibe most part, not very dangerous, nor difficult to relieve, if unconnected with 
other severe forms of disease. Their proximate cause and their proper treat- 
ment, are easily understood. 

Cau$ei, — The remote cause of hemorrhage, may be whatever can, in any 
wmy» either debilitate the part, or determine the blood forcibly upon it. Thus, 
bleeding at the nose, may arise from irritating it, and inviting the blood to it, 
or from pressure of the blood from oiher parts to the head. Bleeding at the 
hings may arise from excessive spoaking, or from tubercles, or from conges- 
tion of blood in tlieir vessels by cold or atmospheric pressure. The immediate 
or proximate cause, is either pressure of blood to the ])art, or great relaxation, 
or Msion of the part. The former gives rise to what is called active hemor- 
ibage, the latter is called passive hemorrhage. 

&dicatioM. — In either form of the disease, the first indication is to equalize 
the circulation and nervous action, and to remove obstructions. In the active 
tona this is all that is wanted. In the passive form, you must direct particu- 
lar attention to the cleansmg and toning of the organ afiected. 

JViotment. — To equalize the circulation, give lobelia, cayenne and nervines 
(say third preparation of lobelia), in small doses frequently repeated, and 
^ply, gradually, warmth and moisture to the surface. In case the surface 
is very hot, water only is wanted ; when it is cold, moist, and clammy, caloric 
should predominate. In all cases of passive hemorrhage, and in obsiinate 
ones of active, it is necessary to administer astringents to the part afiected, as 
well as to cleanse the general system. 

GxNus 62. Epistaxis. Hemorrhage from the nose. 

Character. — Discharge of blood from the nostrils ; commonly preceded by 
beat in the forehead. This malady is usually confined to children and youth. 
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though it sometimefl oontinues into manhood, and almoat always tdns pkei 
direcily after inordinate heating, in warm situationa or during acdre exercin. 

Cause. — Determination of blood to the head. 

The Indications are, to equalize the circulation, support the heat of the fteli 
and the lunctions of the surface, and to astringe and strengthen the schneiderisa 
or nasal membrane. 

IVeatment. — Relieve it by snuffing up the nose a little alum water, or the 
decoction of bloodroot, or any of our best astringents, with cold applicatioiS 
to the forehead. Then give a bath to equalize the circulation, lakijig particu* 
lar pains to heat the feet well. Rub stimulating liniments on the surface, and 
use daily enemas of composition and number six, and a little slippery-elm, 
and if Uie stomach is foul, five an emetic. Then follow as before, addiag 
tonics. Attend properly to diet and exercise, and particularly to the freedoM 
of the chest and abdomen, that the blood be not checked in its passage fron 
the heart downward, and forced upward. 

Gbmus 63. Hbmorrhagia lartmgis. — Bleeding from the larynx or trachea. 

Character, — Spitting of blood not intimately mixed with mucus ; absenoo 
of cuugh. 

Cause, — The immediate and proximate cause is congestion of blood in tha 
mucous membrane of the trachea. The remote, is cold, collapse of the body, 
or whatever can check a free and general circulation, and produce debility. 
The treatment should be the same as for episiaxis. 

OxNus 64. HxMOPTTSis. — Spitting of blood. 

CharcuUr. — Flow of blood from the mucous membrane of the lungs, with 
cough ; commonly preceded by pain, or pressure under the sternum ; when 
scanty, mixed with mucus; when profuse, red and coagulating. 

Causes. — Compression of the body, irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the lungs, by materials inhaled, or an overload of phlegm or mucus, untfl 
some of the capillaries are eaten off ; tubercles, etc. 

For Indications, see the prologue to all the genera, or general remarks on 
hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — See the general remarks on hemorrhage. Remove all the 
causes ; equalize the circulation ; quiet the nervous agitation, give astringents 
to the stomach and inhale the VHj)or from them to the lungs. To check the 
discharge, give a strong tea of witch hazle, lobelia and cayenne. Lobelia 
quiets the general nervous agitation, and relaxes the capillary system ; cay- 
enne stimulates the heart and arteries to throw the blood to the surface and 
lower part of the body, while witch hazle acts on the lungs through sympathy 
with the stomach, or directly, in the form of vapor. I have often checked 
the hemorrhage, for a time, with a teaspoon ful of common table salt, repeated 
if necessary. A strong tea of our astringents, as geranium maculatum, black- 
berry root or leaves, grapevine root, etc., will answer very well, always in con- 
junction with diffusive stimulants, to relax generally, while it astringes 
K>cally. Having checked the local discharge, it is generally necessary to give 
a few courses to equalize the circulation of the blood and the nervous fluid, 
and then all your efforts should be for the maintainance of that equilibrium, 
by keeping warm the surface and lower extremities, by enemas, the bath, and 
friction with stimulating liniments. 

Genus 65. Hbmatbmssis. — Hemorrhage from the stomach, vomiting of 
blood. 

Character. — ^Large quantities of dark blood» flowing from the muoois 
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■enbrmne of the stomaob, by emesis; distress; sinking. — G. WKen it 
comes from the mucous membrane^ it is generally coagulated as well as dark, 
•ad does not come up except by vomiting ; sometimes it proceeds from a 
leiion of large vessels; then it is of brighter color, and flows more con- 
•tAotly, without much vomiting. 

Caus€s. — The same causes that produce hemorrhage from the nose and 
tangs may produce it from the stomach. A very common cause is poisons 
which eat off the vessels ; sometimes ulcers and cancers destroy them and 
atl the blood at liberty. 

SVeatmeni. — The indications are given in the general remarks at the com- 
mencement of this series. So is the plan of treatment. The relaxing, stim- 
nkting and astringent medicines are to be given ; the latter to be taken into 
Ihe lungs. Great care must be taken to keep the surOsce warm and moist. 

Chnnis 66. Hxmorrhaoia imtkstinaus. — Discharge of blood from the 
boweb. 

Character. — Discharge from the liver; or from the mucous coat of the 
intestines, in the latter stage of typhus. 

CSntMft. — Whatever can produce congestion of the liver or intestines, may 
eante an active hemorrhage. The hemorrhage from the bowels, in typhus, 
proceeds from the great relaxation and prostration which follow a long course 
at nature's efforts to remove disease. It is of the passive kind. 

The Indicaiiom and treatment, in this form of hemorrhage, are the same as 
in the preceding. Great care must be taken to keep the surface warm and 
moist, and the nervous system relaxed. While you do this, your patient can 
not bleed to death. Sometimes it is necessary to use irritants to the surface, 
pnrticularly the extremities. Astringents must be given internally, as soon 
as the determination to the surface is effected, and the treatment must be kept 
np without remission until all danger is over. 

Omus 67. HsMATURiA. — Bloody urine. 

Ckaraeter, — Discharge from the urethra ; preceded by turgescence, pain 
nad tension in the region of the bladder. — G. — Eberle, page 65. 

Oau$et. — This form of disease is sometimes caused by congestion, but 
more commonly by irritating articles given as diuretics, as cantharides, spirit 
of turpentine, etc. 

IVeatment. — Give a common course to cleanse the system, and then emol- 
lients, as slippery-elm, comfrey, tilia, mallows, etc., to soothe the part. If 
the hemorrhage is obstinate, inject your best astringent teas into the urethra. 
How use your alteratives, tonics and stimulants, and restore the general 
benlth. Always remembering, whether directed or not, in connection with 
each form of disease, to attend to diet, exercise, clothing, cheerfulness, etc., 
as pointed out under these several heads, among the propositions. iSee 
Index. 

OxRUS 68. HsMORRHOis. — Bleeding pilen. 

Character. — Dropping of blood from the vessels of the rectum, preceded 
by heat, irritation, tension of the part, and pain extending up the back. — G. 

The Indkatians are as usual, to equalize the circulation, restore the general 
health, and tone the relaxed vessels. The vapor-bath below the waist, and 
bottles of water at night, are among the best local applications for the relief 
of the pain in the back, heat and irritation. Use enemas of a mild and 
cleansing character, say lobelia and a little cayenne or ginger, then of an 
MUingeat^ and laatly of a lubricating kind. Give stimulants and tonics 
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enough to keep a determination to the surface, and be careful to enjoin n 
unirntating diet, and very moderate exercise. 

Some of our friends pretend to have found certain specific remedies for 
this form of disease. But I have not discovered that they are more success- 
ful with their nostrums, than I am with the above scientific course. They 
may have found some remedies more efiicient than others ; if so, they should 
be preferred, but used on the general principles above developed. Their 
pretended specifics are chiefly astringents. 

To stop hemorrhage from wounds, compress the wounds, and elevate the 
part until the arteries can be tied, if necessary. 

GsNUB 69. Menobbhea. — Catamenia, menses. 

Character. — Discharge of a red, thin fluid from the uterus, preceded by 
slight uneasiness, and a sensation of heaviness in the loins ; should occur 
every four weeks ; not coagulable. Thus far it is a physiological secretioD, 
and can not be called disease. For the rationale of this secretion, see my 
work on Obstetrics, page 13. But, sometimes, cold and congestion produce 
much pain, and either suppress it entirely, or force into it a small quantity 
of blood, which coagulates at the bottom of the vessel containing it. Some- 
times the ordinary appearance of its return is anticipated, sometimes post- 
poned, and sometimes a serous discharge takes the place of the natural 
(Sero-cruor, Gallup.) In these latter cases, the organ concerned in its secre- 
tion is diseased. 

I have said, that, when thin and reddish and not coagulable, discharged 
without much pain or prostration, and once in four weeks, there is no disease 
in the case. The quantity is not to be regarded, where the quality is healthy; 
the time regular, and the geneml health good. But, when the serous dis- 
charge takes place, it is evidence of great prostration in the system, which 
must be corrected by the course of treatment that cleanses and strengthens 
the general system. Enemas of astringents, as witch hazle, geranium macn- 
latum, QXc.y should be administered to the vagina. Attention should be paid 
to the equality of the clothing, the want of which is one of the principal 
causes of this form of disease. So long as ladies dress their bodies warm, 
and leave their pelves, limbs and feet almost naked, they have no right to 
expect any thing better than pelvic disease. 

Genus 70. Hemorrhaoia uteri. — Flooding. 

Character. — Immoderate flow of blood from the uterus ; coagulable. This 
may consist in an excessive flow either at the monthly periods, or just before 
or immediately after parturition, and is termed respectively — menstrualit 
parturientis find puerperalis. It may also occur any time during pregnancy, 
and produce abortion or premature delivery. 

Causes — It may be, an injury to the abdominal or pelvic regions, as by a 
blow, a fall, a fright, etc., or it may bo, as very commonly, cold conti-actiug 
the surface and determining the vital power to central, warm and feeble parts. 

Treatment, — In case of hemorrhage caused by cold or fright, or slight 
injuries, treat it as directed in the general remarks, using astringent teas to 
the uterus, and not forgetting to keep the feet, lower limbs and surface warm. 
Where injuries have been received, you must treat them in the same way, but 
the prevention of abortion is not always eflected, for it often happens that the 
mischief is all done at a blow, though the eflect may not be seen for many 
davs. 
In cases of hemorrhage threatening abortion or premature dalirery, jott 
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•hoQld giTe m strong te« of witch hazle and cajenne, with a small portion of 
lobelia and nenrine, and keep warm applications to the surface and lower 
ezlremitiea. If there is high fever, the surface may he bathed wiih cool 
water. If cold and clammy, warm enemas, and the bath should be used. 
If lobelia operates slightly as an emetic, it is well. If the stomach is toul, 
tbe patient should baye a full course, and then the circulation should siill be 
kept free. 

The practice of the faculty of taking more blood for hemorrhage, and of 
putting ioe about the body to freeze it to contractions, is ihc most absurd that 
ean be conceired ; and it is truly wonderful ihat so many people rc-puicd wise, 
should haTe ever fallen in lore with a doctrine so ruinous to health and life. 
It is true that some patients survive this '* horrid, unwarrantable, murderous 
quackery ;" but it is equally true that the practice deserves no crt-dii for the 
cure. The repulsive and recuperative energies of the body, are suflScient to 
defend and preserve it against very severe aggressions fi-om czii-aneous causes. 
It will often bear extensive hemorrhage from either design or accidont ; but 
that is no proof that hemorrhage from the lancet, is any more benoticial or 
proper titan hemorrhage from the sword. That it is not necessary to cure 
nemorrluige, is well established by the fact that our practice without it, is 
manyfold more successful, than the poisoning system is with it. See these 
fbnna of disease in my work on Obstetrics. 

Vo. 28. — Order Ill-Disease of the Serous Tissues. 

DiATHSBiB FKKYIDA 6XB0BA. — HabUus typhoides miiior, Sl/ienia ienis. — 
Mild typhoid habit — light fever. 

Oeneral Character. — The phenomena in disease of this order, exhibit a low 
gnde of reaction, when compared with the two last. In the series of acute 
disease, the chills are slight, lassitude considonible : pulse small, compressible 
and frequent, from ninety to one hundred and twenty in a minuio ; tht* gone- 
lal aspect fallen, with paleness; a disposition to coldness and drowsiness; 
sighing. In the progress of diseased perturbation, numerous phenomena are 
developed, which must be learned from its extended history. The diseases of 
this Older are so procrastinated as sometimes to bo called chronic. — G. 

The attentive student who will take the above symptoms and go with each 
to the Index of this work, and thence to the propositions where tlie treatment 
is ffiven, will scarcely need any thing further for the treatment of the whole 
order; nevertheless, to give him a cori-ect view, in the same place, of the plan 
of treatment for each case, I put them down in regular array with their prom- 
inent symptoms and treatment, and thus enable the reader who has little gen* 
«al knowledge, to treat them judiciously. 

FRIST SERIEa 

Gekvb 71. Ttphus mitior.— Typhus, nervous, or slow fever; typhoid 
ffyer. 

Character. — Pains slight and wandering ; chills moderate ; pulse frequent, 
small and compressible ; dull pain in the back of the head and neck ; sigh- 
ing; despondency of mind ; lassitude; inclination to sleep. Location in the 
Serous tissues of the brain. As the disease pro<rresses for several weeks, the 
phenomena become varied, such as coma- vigil (or imperfect sleep, with fre- 
quent wakings) ; low, muttering delirium, diarrhea, subsultus (trembling and 
twitching of the muscles), furred tongue, with a brown list in the center; in 
btsl cases, insensibility, with hydrocephalus. — G. 
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Cau9€9, — This form of disease is supposed to be produced bj the acUon of 
what are called miasmata, or certain results of the decomposition of Tegetabh 
and animal matter. But one would think that this notion should have been 
long ago exploded, by the well known fact that the disease occurs quite at 
often when the temperature is much below eighty degrees, which is set as the 
lowest at which these miasmata can be generated, as it does at a higher tern- 
perature. I have not room here to insert the facts and arguments that lead 
to this conclusion, but I have no hesitation in expressing my belief that this, 
as well as other forms of disease attributed to miasmata, arises either frov 
sudden changes of temperature and humidity in the atmosphere, or from cor- 
responding changes in the conditions of the bodies under the same tempera- 
ture ; and that it is contagious only so far as these conditions of the atmo* 
sphere, or susceptibilities of change in the body, are common to diffi»reBi 
persons. Whatever be the cause, it is quite evident that a derangement of 
the circulation and nervous action, is the condition. 

Indications, — To relax the system, and equalise the circulation and nerroos 
action, and to maintain this condition steadily, until a healthy action shall bo 
fully established. 

Treajtment. — Commence with the warm antipasmodic teas, as sage» catnip, 
balm, ginger, asarum, asclepias tuberosa, Scutellaria, nervine or the like ; and 
if the surface is hot, bathe it with soft or rain water, or weak ley, pleasantly 
cool to the patient. Continue the tea, with small portions of lobelia, until 
the pulse becomes slower and fuller, and the patient begins to feel easy. 
Then give a full emetic, with but little cayenne or astringents, and finish its 
operation with an enema or more, if one produces littlu effect. Now put tbo 
patient into the cot- bath, and raise the vapor on him very gradually, wetting 
him with cold water, if hot or oppressed. Do not raise the temperature of 
the bath any higher than is comfortable, but, let his head be out, and have 
fresh air ; keep him there until the circulation seems equalized, his stomach 
settled, and his system easy. Lot him hnve as much cool, not ice cold, water 
as he wants. If his stomach still seems unsettled, cive him an emetic in the 
bath ; watching him continually that he does not faint, which he will not do 
if you have observed all the preceding directions. Should he turn pa!e and 
lose sight, hearing or speech, slacken the vapor, dash cool water on his fiice 
and breast, lay his head and shoulders lower than his body, and rive him 
fresh air to breath, and water to drink, and ho will soon recover. Wash him 
thoroughly in the bath a few minutes after you put him in, to open the pores, 
and just before you take him out, to cleanse him of morbific matter. When 
you have no horizontal box, make one by tocking a piece of strong cloth over 
the sides of a box made of strong boards nailed together, seven feet long, three 
feet deep, and two and a half wide, and cover him with a blanket. Where 
you find a cot, put double sheets around its sides and ends, reaching to the 
floor; put him on that, covered with a blanket, and throw the vapor under 
it. When no such conveniences can be had, sweat him in bed with warm 
applications, as boiled corn or potatoes, or pieces of green wood. Keep op 
the u^e of the antispasmodic teas, to which, if the bowels are constipated, 
boneset and blackroot should be added, until the whole canal is free. 

Watch the pulse and the surface. If the former increases in frequency 
and lessens in volume, and the latter becomes dry, give broken doses of lobe* 
lia, until you correct these errors. When the fever is entirely subdued, give, 
every hour, an even teaspoon ful, to an adult, of a mixture of equal parts of 
cayenne and nutmeg, and return to your relaxing course, if the fever should 
return. If the pulse sinks and the extremities grow cold, give cayenne, mod 
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rab it in Tinegar on the 8urfa<;e. If the bowels are hot, and tender, put a 
large mush and elm poultice on them. The nervous system may be relieved 
Iff neurological operations. If the pulse continues slow and soft, and the 
pAtient is quiet wnen he sleeps, let lum sleep as much as he pleases ; other- 
vise, wake him and give him antispasmodic medicines. 

Feed him with gruel, toast water, sweetened vinegar and water with a little 
btead in it — any thinc^ that he relishes, in small quantities. Repeat the 
emetics, enemas and blackroot, and the bath, as often as you fail to effect 
Toar object without them. In this disease of great muscular prostration, 
broken doses of lobelia will brin^ back the action from the heart and brain 
tad Uieir dependents, and throw it into the muscles, which will actually con- 
fer strength on the voluntary system. 

Pursue this same course of treatment, until the fover subsides, the appetite 
racovers, the strength returns and your patient is out of danger. It any 

rptoms occur that I have not here mentioned, treat them as directed for 
same symptoms in other cases. For example, treat the diarrhea as di- 
rected under Genus 51, the dyspepsia as directed for gastritis or indigestion. 
This form of disease often continues many, say five or six weeks, under 
verj good treatment. Still I am very sure that, under the best treatment 
tbat can be applied, it may be cut short. The great difficulty seems to be the 
want of a combination, in the attendants, of the knowledge of the experi- 
enced physician, with the patience and benevolence of the highest philan- 
thropy, and a perseverance which yields to no obstacle within human control. 
In the exercise of some portion of these, I have been able finally to cure all the 
of typhus and typhoid fever that I have ever treated. 



Oxvus 72. Plkubitis mitis. — Mild pleurisy. 

Character, — Pains slight and persistent in the region of the thorax, increased 
during inspiration ; fever moderate and protracted ; location in the serous tis- 
snes of the thorax ; liable to terminate by adhesion, or hydrothorax. 

This affection is, in character, the same as that of Genera 12 and 14, that 
is» inflammation of the lungs or their investitures. Dr. Gallup makes those 
inflammation of the fibrous, this of the serous tissue ; the symptoms are so 
nearly the same, that no doctor, however experienced, can certainly distin- 
giiish between them ; and if he could, it would be of no use, as the treatment 
most be precisely the same. If we had some medicines that would act ex- 
clusively on the serous tissues, others on the fibrous, and yet others on the 
mucous, there might be some propriety in and even necessity for making the 
distinction in the aiagnosis, and adapting the remedies accordingly. But the 
causes, character and indications, are the same in both, and the treatment 
must be the same, viz : 

Equalize the circulation and neiTous action, cleanse the whole system of 
morbific matter, and maintain the equilibrium. See the treatment for Genera 
12 and 14. I have cured this form of disease in five or six hours, with n 
full course of medicine, and I never lost a case. 

GiiruB 73. PERiTONms mitis. — Inflammation of the peritoneum. 

Character, — Pain, and tenderness of the abdomen generally, increased on 
pressure and an erect position ; location extensive in the peritoneum covering 
the intestines, and lining the parietes or walls of the abdomen, liable to effu- 
sion of sero-purulent matter, or adhesion, or affusion of serum constituting 
ascites ; when severe and long contained, it involves the muscles and fibrous 
tissues. — O. 
14 
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Here again, as in Genus 16, is inflammation of the intestines, and eventu- 
ally of even the same lissoe. 

The Indications and treatment are of course the same, namely : to equaliia 
the circulation and nervous action, and maintain tliat equilibrium. Ttie tint 
is done by giving freely of the antispasmodic teas, cleansing the stomach and 
bowels with an emetic and enemas, poulticing Ute bowels between the bathi, 
and giving alteratives of thoroughwort, hitteri-oot, blackroot, and nenrine, 
with lobelia if the inflammation is obstinate. 

Always i-emember that inflammation is the concentration of the available 
or extra vital force too much upon a small region of the body ; and that it is 
invited there by irritation of the part. You will then see clearly that the 
true indication, in all cases, is to invite this force away from that part or 
region, and so distribute it over the general system that it will not be exces- 
sive anywhere. This mode of relief is termed counter-irritation. The advo- 
cates of the poisoning system concentrate it in one spot in the form of a blister; 
which is worse than the inflammation they wish to relieve, having in it the 
poisonous cantharides. We do it by inviting the action to all parts of the 
surfsire, and, of course, through all other parts of the b<»dy, by the stimulat- 
ing influence of the vapor-bath ; and we aid this operation by relaxing the 
inflamed part itself from the inflammatory grasp through the i^elaxing influ- 
ence of lobelia and other antispasmodics. 

There is, generally, but little difficulty in producing an equilibrium of 
action ; the great point is to sustain it. When the ififlammation is severe 
and extensive, the sensibility of the part is so highly exalted that the least 
irritation calls it back again. Further, the departure of the available force 
from the muscular, digestive and nutritive tissues, has left them so feeble 
that they are unablo to sustain the action that is r«>stored to them, without a 
persevenince in the use of the bath, antispasmodics, poultices, friction, etc., 
which gets the upper hand of the faith, patience, diligence and perseverence 
of too many practitioners. Let the directions for the treatment of inflamma- 
tion be lully carried out in practice, in chai-acter, energy and perseverance, 
and the cases lost will be few and far between. 

Genus 74. Arteritis. — Inflammation of the interior coat of the arte- 
ries. — G. 

Character. — Strong, sharp, and frequent pulsatory action of the arteries 
generally, but especially in cert«iin ramiKcaiions more particularly aflected ; 
when in the celiac artery, it ofl'ers some resemblance to an abdominal aneu- 
rism. — G. 

Genus 75. Phlebitis. — Inflammation of the inner coat of the veins. 

Character. — Signs of irritative fever g<»nerally ; pulse frequent and irritable ; 
having a red list along the course of the vein ; an effusion of sero-purulent 
matter often found in the veins ; sometimes arising from venesection. — G. 

Here we have inflammation of the arteries and veins. It is not located ins 
single organ, but in structures or tissues that pervade every organ. What 
are we to do ? 

The Indications evidently are to check all arterial excitement and to raise 
the action of the nervous system. The treatment should, of course, consist 
in he use of those remedies and processes which are calculated to enlarge the 
caliber of the vessels and diminish the rapidity of the circulation. It may be 
commenced with lobelia and nervines, but it must be continued with relaxants 
of a more permanent and less nauseous chamcter, as thoroughwort, Scutel- 
laria, bitterroot, burdock, ptelea, sarsaparilla, spikenard, or any relaxing and 
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pemmnent, yet innocent bitter nenrine or emollient. The patient should live 
on a moderate vegetable diet, and exercise the muscular system but little. 
SoBie kind of study that fastens the attention, yet so calmly and so pleasantly 
M not to weary the mind, as drawing and painting, the study of botany, 
geoloffy, etc., will be found the most suitable employment. The vapor-bath 
ihoala be taken two or three times a week to keep the surface open and clean, 
and the clothing should be so disposed as to keep the surface of the whole 
body equally comfortable. 

As the lancet and alcohol, and other medical poisons, are the most com- 
mon causes of these forms of disease, they who would avoid the suffering 
■hould avoid these causes. 

Ossus 76. DsuRiuM VIGIL ANS. — Mania a potu, delirium tremens. 

Character, — Pulse moderately accelerated, sometimes more full and hard, 
•ommonly frequent and compressible ; mild delirium ; muscular movements 
feeble and tremulous, sometimes convulsive ; watchfulness persistent for some 
time ; restlessness ; aspect fallen ; occasional nausea and faintness ; fugitive 
pains, mostly in the head ; occurring in persons who have ordinarily made 
too free use of alcoholic potations. 

Dr. Ghillup says this disease affects first the nervous and then the serous 
tissue of the brain, and therefore he puts it among the diseases of the serous 
tisatte, though others put it among those of the nervous. 

Causes. — Alc'ohol, opium, belladonna and all other narcotics. 

IndiceUions. — To rid the system of the poison, to restore the functions of 
the nervous apparatus, and to persuade the patient to avoid the causes. 

Treatment. — Give an emetic, enemas and a vapor-bath, sweating the patient 
until he ceaties to smell of the alcohol. Give htm alteratives and stimulants 
to save him from sinking, sweat him often afterward, until he is entirely clear 
of the poison, when nourishing food and proper exercise will complete the 
cure. I have had a number of bad cases of this form of disease, and found 
but little difficulty with the most of them, though some were so nearly burned 
up, that I was obliged to work fast for several weeks to save them. In one 
case the inskle of the mouth and the top of the tongue completely shed their 
eoat or mucous membrane. Much of the stomach and the bowels did the 
Mme. He sometimes sank so that no pulse could be felt for several seconds. 
It was seven weeks before he was able to work. 

GxKus 77. Ihruptionks. — Irruptions into the serous cavities. Empyema. 

Character. — These have been ascertained (by post mortem examinations) 
to be pretty frequent ; but their characters are not yet definable ; they often 
accompany malignant fevers, especially the exanthems (oruptives) and are 
attended with much distress. — G. 

They consist chiefly in the discharge of abscesses from the lungs, the liver 
■od other parts, into the internal cayties. 

The Causes of this internal determination aro any thing which checks the 
determination to the surface. The whole medical system of bleeding and 
poisoning, which destroys the vital energies and checks the egress of the 
ealoric and moisture from the surface, tends to determine the discharge of 
abscesses to the warm and moist internal surfaces. Hence these forms of 
disease are so much more frequently found in the practice of the mineral 
fiu^ulty, than when no practice is adopted ; and never found in the Botanic 
practice, where the surface is kept warm and open. 

Indications. — To cleanse the whole system and keep up the determination 
to the aurfiuse. 
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TVeatmeni, — ^It is a law of the human economy, that all morbifio natter h 
the system, is determined toward the surfaces, by the propelling power of ths 
heart and arteries ; and, as warmth and moisture expand all animal bodies, 
and increase the caliber of the vessels, it follows of course that this matter 
will be determined to those surfaces from which it can the most readily escape. 
Hence it is, that when the outer surface is closed by cold and inactioii, 
abscesses and serous exudations are determined to the internal cavities. The 
poisoning and bleeding system, by diminishing vitality, closes the external 
surface even to perspirable matter, which then is discharged into the internal 
cavities or the cellular tissue, constituting the various forms of dropsy. Who- 
ever heard of a disease treated on the healing and sweating plan, terminating 
in dropsy, unless that dropsy had commenced before the treatment ? I have 
seen, m my treatment, both internal abscesses and many cases of dropsy, bat 
they had full possession before I was called, and I have curad them both, by 
the treatment I have recommended. You may do the same when there b lira 
enough in the patient to build upon. The seat of the fixed pains in these 
cases, should be treated with stimulating poultices and plasters. 

SECOND SERIES. 
Sercm efusions into cavities not having apertures, 

GsNus 78. Anasarca. — Hydrops cellularis. Dropsy in the flesh or 
cellular tissues. 

Character. — Accumulations of serosity in the serous cells of the cellular 
tissue universally ; especially in the lower extremities ; obscurely diaphanous ; 
pitting on pressure ; scantiness of urine ; frequent pulse ; dyspnoea ; inability 
to exercise, especially in ascending bights. — O. 

Catises. — The proximate cause is a check to the perspiration ; the remote 
cause may be any thing that can debilitate the system. See remarks on the 
last Genus. 

Dr. Eberlo says : ** Local anasarca may be produced by whatever impedes 
ilio return of the blood from a part ; as indurated glands pressing on the large 
veins, ligatures, etc., (corsets). It arises from mere general debility, disease 
of the heart, phthisis, etc. 

** General anasarca, may result from hemorrhages [after the lancet !], diar- 
rhea, diabetes, and other circumstances that rapidly exhaust the system. 
Sudden 87ippressio7i of perspiration, particularly after scarlatina, measles, or 
while under the influence of mercury, is a frequent cause of anasarca. It may 
result from the internal use of arsenic — from torpor of the kidneys, from 
amenorrhea, chronic disease," etc. — G. 

I have no doubt of the truth of the above statements, and therefore would 
advise people, to beware how they employ the regulars to cure their synochas 
with the lancet, their scarlet fever and measles with mercury, their agues 
with arsenic, their constipations with physic, their disuria with cantharules, 
and all the rest of their "diseases" with "whatever rapidly exhausts the 
system," which all poisons invariably do. 

Indications. — To wai-m and relax the surface and to promote perspiration. 

Treatment. — Whatever checks perspimtion, stops the egress of morbific 
matter from the system, and, of course, determines it upon the internal sur- 
faces. HcTice, in all cases of dropsy, the stomach and the bowels are loaded 
with phlegm and canker, which must be removed by a full course of medi- 
cine. Then the 8ur£fice must be kept warm by frequent baths, warm clothinKt 
and friction with stimulants, of which the third preparation of lobelia is 
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ttnong the beet Hjdnigc^e cathartics, as arrowroot, bitterroot, and gam- 
boge ; and diarelics, as poplar bark, juniper berries, horseradish, muckiEurd, 
eie., may be used to advantage, if connected with tlie vapor-bath, and diffu* 
mre stimulants, as cayenne and peppermint or caraway, to keep up, at tho 
■UM time, the perspiration, which must not be stopped for any consideration. 
A mat of raw flax wrapped around the limbs and feet, will produoe a very 
free disoharge of the water. It may be washed and used again, any number 
of times. 

OxHUS 79. Htdrops darti. — Dropsy of the scrotum. 

CkaraeUr, — Soft, edematous tumefaclion of ihe cellular tunic of the 
oerotum ; often large and obliterating the penis ; imperfectly diaphanous 
(transparent). — Dunglison, 451. 

Cau$€», — Cold, injuries, and whatever in any way obstructs the circulation. 

JMieaHcns, — To restore the general health. Steam often, and apply poul- 
tices to the part, in the intervals, until the water is all removed. The poultices 
•hoold be relaxing and siighily stimulating. Warm applications to the part 
at Dight, consisting of fomentations of bitter herbs, such as wormwood, tansy, 
motherwort, hoarhound, etc., bmised, wet with hot water, and laid on. They 
dionld be renewed as often as every six hours. If there is much water in 
the tissue, it is well to puncture it, and then treat as above. 

Gurus 80. Edkha. — FJydrops cellularis artuum. Dropsy of the cellular 
titsiie of the joints. 

O^racter, — Intumesence of the cellular tissue of a part, often the joint ; 
more commonly of the feet, in which instance it is increased by an erect posi- 
tion ; pitting on pressure. — G. 

This Genus is the same as 78, only more limited in extent It requires the 
16 treatment 



OiNus 81. Htdrocxpiialus. — Hydrops capitis. Dropsy in the brain. 

Character. — Headache ; synochoid or typhoid fever, followed by squinting ; 
lofrpidity of the body and intellect ; dilated pupils ; enlarged skull, open 
sutures, coma. 

Cofues. — Determination of blood to the brain, producing inflammation and 
an effusion of serum into the ventricles. 

JndieatioM, — To equalize the circulation, promote absorption and tone the 
general system. 

Prognosis. — This form of disease is always dangerous ; because it has its 
seat, from the beginning, in the governing ortjan of the body. When the 
brain is oppressed by an accumulaiion of water in its ventricles, it is rendered 
iDCapable of performing the oiHces of stimulating the general system so as to 
aid us in removing the water ; as it is only by promoting a free action of the 
other organs of the body, that we can remove this accumulation. All the 
omins rartaking of this cerebral paialysis, the prospect of cure is rather 
fiunt The plan of treatment, however, that I have found most successful, 
is to warm and stimulate the lower extremities and surfiice, by the use of the 
bath, enemas and frictions, and to keep up this action, cooling the head to a 
oomfortable temperature, and cleansing the stomach, as the symptoms may 
require. 

In the first stage of this form of disease, that is, when there is but a mod- 
eimte accumulation of water, it will probably be relieved by the above treat- 
ment When the accumulatioD becomes so great as to separate the sutureOy 
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the paralysis will be so complete as to leave little to hope from the aotkm of 
medicine. Still it should be tried. When all other means fiiil to relieTe, 
pierce with a trochar, the skin and dura mater, the coverings of the braia, 
and let the water out. It may be done on either side of the uJz cerebri, near 
the coronal fontanelle, without much danger, and will give immediate relief; 
and, if the patient is afterward treated according to our system, the prospect 
of recovery is good. I have seen one case thus treated. I lapped it once, 
and drew off nearly a pint of water. Its father, a physician, tapped it after* 
ward, and I believe it yet lives. The regular practice affords no relief, the 
tapping is, therefore, worthy of trial. 

GsNus 82. Htdborachis, htdrops spinaus. — Spina bifida, dropsy of the 
spine. 

Character — Collection of serous fluid in the spinal column ; tumor oom- 
monly on the loins from a deficiency of the vertebrae ; fluctuating and dimin- 
ished on pressure, inducing lerhargic symptoms ; congenital. — G. 

This form of dropsy is next in dangerous tendency and difficulty of cure, to 
dropsy of the brain. It desti-oys the action of the nerves there, and conse- 
quently throughout the lower limbs. 

The Indications ai-e, to invite the action to the surfitkce, to produce ffenaial 
relaxation and promote absorption, until the tumor is removed, and then to 
tone (he general system. 

Treatment. — Give courses of medicine to cleanse the ffeneral system, and 
alteratives to promote absorption. Use the vapor-bath and friction with stim* 
ulants. Let the diet be solid, vegetable, and moderate in quantity. A poul- 
tice laid over the tumor will do no harm, and it may aid absorption in soma 
degree. But, for the reasons advanced under hydrocephalus, the prognosis is 
un&vorable. I should tap the tumor afierall other means had failed, without, 
however, much expectation of final success ; though I should not fear destruc* 
tion from the operation. 

Genus 83. Htdroptualmia staphvloma. — Dropsy of the eye. 

Character, — Ball of (he eye enlarged, especially the cornea, vision obscured 
or destroyed. See Dunfflison, 453-4. 

Causes. — The cause is probably iniiation of the eye, connected with a check 
to the perspimiion and other depurations. 

Prognosis. — This being an organ not indispensable to life, there is a better 
prospect of a cure by a judicious course of tri^atment. 

Indications the same as for all other forms of dropsy, with a more particular 
attention to the part affected. 

Treatment. — In addition to the courses mentioned above, and the free and 
continued use of alteratives and antispasmmlics, the eye should be kept poul- 
ticed with pond lily, slippery -elm. and the like. When all the inflammatory 
symptoms are subdued, tonics may be given. The eye should be excluded 
from the light, and the diet should be spare and nutritious. Enemas of a 
stimulating character should be used three or four times a day, also the exter- 
nal surface of the lower body and limbs, should be rubbed with stimulating 
liniments, which will act as counter-irritants to withdraw the inflammatory 
action from the eye, and set the absorbents at liberty. The water may be 
removed by piercing the cornea, near its junction with the sclerotica; then 
continue the same course as above. I have treated several cases marked by 
the above symptoms, and all with success ; some of them had been long under 
the regular administrations without the least amendment. 
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QvKxm 84. Htdkothorax. — Dropaj in the chest 

Ckaraeter, — Dyspncea, increased by exercise and a horizontal position^ conn- 
tenance sub-livid ; urine red and scanty ; sudden starling from sleep, with a 
■ensalion of suffocation ; edema of the lower extremities. When extensive, an 
devation and distension of the affected side, and difficulty of lying on the 
opposite side. — G. 

(ktuses. — The same causes which produce dropsy generally, may produce 
U in the chest. These are any thing which obstructs perspiration, as cold, 
irriiation in the internal canal, blood-letting, poisonous drugs, etc. 

IndicatUma, — To remove obstructions and stimulate the surface to a healthy 
action — tapping. 

TreaimerU. — A few courses of medicine, using no astringent aKicles ; say 
m tea of catnip and cayenne, instead of composition. Perspiration should not 
be checked atier the bath, and lobelia, boneset and other antispasmodics should 
be ffiven after the course, in quantities sufficient to keep the system relaxed, 
SDQ the absorbents active. The urine should be kept free by the use of a tea 
of elder bark, juniper berries, musiard seed, horseradish root, parsely root, 
poplar baik, aspai-agus roots, watermelon seeds, cleavers — ^any innocent and 
efficacious diuretics. In the intervals between the courses, which need not 
be veiy frequent, give laxative bitters and cayenne, but no astringents. 

If the general health improves and the difficulty of breathing abates, perse- 
▼ere, and you will probably succeed. If you can not reduce the quantity of 
fluid by these means, it is probable that some organic disease of the chest is 
present, which will prevent success at all. But there will be no harm in tap- 
ping, and letting out the fluid ; and then, if the organs are not much diseased, 
jour course of determination to the surface and exciting it to action, will be 
anccessful. Tapping is rarely performed by surgeons, not because there is 
danger in the operation, but because the disease is, by them, deemed incura- 
ble, after the temporary relief is given. The accumulation of the fluid "is 
the result of disease in the thoracic viscera, as the heart or lungs, and the 
cause remains after the effect is removed." — Castle's Man., abridged. 

" Paracentesis thoracis, though unsuccessful for serous fluids, is not 
always so when matter has accumulated in the chest. The marks of the 
accumulaiion of pus in the chest, aie, considerable pain in the side, severe 
ferer and constitutional irriiation, cough with difficulty of breathing^, inability 
to lie, except on the side in which the matter is accumulating, and lastly , con- 
siderable enlargement of the chest on that side, the ribs bein^ unable to 
descend in expiration, in consequence of the accumulation of fluid." — lb. 

Operation. — ** When the presence of matter in the chest is fully established, 
draw the skin as much as possible upward, and cut down, with your scalpel, 
on the upper ed^^e of the eighth or ninth rib. Having cut only through the 
intercostal muscles, pass the trochar and canula through the pleura, and it 
enters the chest. The matter escapes as soon as you withdraw the trochar ; 
afWr which, draw the skin down and the wound will close without the danger 
of any inflammation further than the adhesive." — Abridg. from Castle's Man., 
pe«re 316. 

I have here presented Sir Astley Cooper's method of tapping for pus, be- 
eause it is just aa good in dropsy, for which he seldom operates, for reasons 
above slated. It is probable that a majority of the cases which can not btf 
cored wiihout tapping, can not be cured with it. But, as it is possible that 
■ome may be cured with, that can not be wiihout it, and, as the operation 
itself is not dangerous, it may be tried after medicine fails. 
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GFbvus 85. Hydrops PSRioiRDn. — Dropsy of the periosrdimn or heart caee. 

Character, — Oppression and distress in the precordial region ; Tibratoij 
motion in the acition of the heart ; perceived externally; sometimes palpitatkm. 

Causes. — Same as for Hydrothorax. 

Indications. — To equalize the circalation-r-maintain a free action of the 
surface, lungs, kidneys and bowels, and to restore energy to the whole system. 

Treatment, — A full course or two of medicine with stimulating and relax* 
ing, but no astringent articles, followed by a steady use of the oest relaxiog 
alteratives, frictions of the surface with relaxants and stimulants, as iinciufe 
of lobelia and cayenne ; a moderate diet of wholesome food, and gentle exer- 
cise, in free, fresh air ; avoiding all sudden excitements. Keep the leet warm, 
the head cool, and the bowels and surface open. 

GsNus 86. Asorrss. — Hydrops abdominis. Dropsy of the abdomen. 

Character, — Intumescence (swelling) of the whole abdomen, uniform and 
compressible; fluctuation on percussion; thirst; frequent pulse; scanty 
urine. — G. The abdomen is very elastic. If you press on one side, you fe« 
no solid body, all gives way and the other side proportionately enlarges. 

Causes, — The same as for hydrothorax ; the only difference is, that, from 
circumstances predisposing, the fluid is determined upon the peritoneum in- 
stead of the pleura. 

Treatment. — This is the raa«it common of all the forms of encysted dropsy, 
and the m'^thod of treatment will serve as a sample for that of the others. li 
will be the same as that for hydrothorax and ovarian dropsy, except the opera- 
tion. This is simple and safe, and should always be performed where there 
is any considerable accumulation of fluid, as it is the easiest method, even 
to the patient, of getting rid of the burden, while it produces that relaxation 
of the perit«>neum which is so favorable, so indispensable, to absorption and 
the relief of the general system. Before performing the operation, the patient 
should have a course or two of medicine, several vapor-baths, and friction 
with tincture of cayenne and lobelia, over the surface, all occupying two to 
five days, the feet being kept warm and the bowels free. 

Tappinff. — Provide yourself with a good thumb lancet, a common sized 
tro(!har, and a vial of sweet oil, a graded vessel, quart or pint, to catch the 
fluid in, and a larger one to pour it into. Have also a strong bandage, long 
enough to go twice around the body, and some twelve to fifteen inches wide. 
Seat the patient in an arm chair, or one with high back, and rockers if con- 
venient. Remove the dress from the abdomen, upward and dow^nward, so 
as to expose it from the pit of the stomach to the pubic bones. Apply the 
middle of your bandage to the naked body, the lower edge on the pubes, and 
the center pierced so as to exhibit an inch of the linoa alba, on the Hue 
from the navel to the pubes, its ends divided fifteen inches into six or eight 
strips, and alternated with each other behind the patient. Place an assistant 
behind the patient, with his hands hold of the ends of the bandage, for the 
purpose of drawing it clo.sely around the body as the water is discharged. 
Elevate the back of the chair so that the patient will lean a little forward and 
fasten it in that position. This throws the wati^r forward, and protects the 
visscera. Provide a basin of cold water and a towel ; also some water to drink, 
an ivory or bone stillet, or a common probe, and you are ready for the opera- 
tion. Stand at the right side of the patient (or the left side if you are left- 
handed), direct another assistant to press the sides of the abdomen steadily 
and firmly with his hands, during the operation. Dip your lancet into the 
oil, take it firmly between the thumb and finger, as you would a pen, one 
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fliird to m hiilf an inch from the point, and thrust it tuddenly to your thumb 
ind finger, into the parietes, just two inches below the navel. WiUidraw \i, 
like jour trochar, dip it in the oil and insert it, with the canula, into the 
wovnd, and thrust it in» gradually, until you feel that it meets but little re- 
abtoince. Push the canula in an inch, hold it, and withdraw the trochar. 
Tbe fluid will flow freely for some time. As it slackens, tlie assislant may 
dnw the bandage a little. Another may hold the canula while the i^urgeon 
manipulates, on the abdomen, in different ways, to bring all the fluid out 
The smooth ivory or bone stillet or a large knitting needle, or the round end 
•f m common silver probe should be introduced into the canula, when the fluid 
eenica to be discharged, to remove the omentum or the intestine that may 
have fallen against the end of the instrument. The last fluid that passes ia 
woally turbid. 

If the patient should feel faint during the discharge, wet his face and breast 
with cold water, and give him some to drink ; also draw the bandage lighter. 
If this fail to relieve, take hold of the back of the chair and depress it until 
the head is lower than the body; and sprinkle cold water on the face and 
breast, and give some to him to drink. 

Tou need not bind up the wound (unless something protrudes from it, 
which will never be the case, if you mind all the above directions), but let 
Ae water flow as long as it will, absorbing it into cloths. Now let the patient 
lie down and rest until he is refreshed, after which, give him the vapor-bath, 
boriion tally if he is unable to sit up. 

After the water is drawn off, the greatest care should be taken to keep the 
MrfiM^e warm and open, and the lungs, kidneys and bowels in proper order. 
For the surfitice, take the bath often, with tlie feet in hot water, and rub after- 
ward with stimulating liniment. For the kidneys see the diuretics mentioned 
ifier ovarian dropsy ; also the general classiiicAiion at the close of the prac- 
tioa. For the lungs, give altei-ative doses of lobelia, skuUcap and boueseL 
In bad cases, you will be obliged to tap the patient several times, but this 
ahaald not discourage you. Let your intermediate treatment be judicious 
aad vigorous, and you will generally succeed. 

Sometimes the fluid in the abdomen is c^m rained in sacs clustered together 
Kka g^pes ; and this form is called hydatidosits. The intumescence is ine- 
lastic, and destitute of undulat>jry motion. The general treatment is the same ; 
bat the tapping is not so eflectual, as it is impossible to pierce all the sacs, 
and there is litde or no direct communication between them. 

Okhds 87. Hydrocele — Hydrops scroti vaginalis. — Dropsy of the tunio 
of the testes. 

Character, — Heavy, inelastic tumor of one section or both, of the vaginal 
(internal) tunic of the scrotum; diaphanous (translucid); the spermatic pro- 
0088 distinguishable ; not diminished by pressure. — G. 

This form of disease presents a considerable variety of character; in 
fiMt, though I have seen many cases of it, no two have been in all respects 
exactly alike. 

The Treatmtnt, however, in general, is upon the same plan as for other 
fenns, except that, in this case, the part can be easily steamed and poulticed, 
oonslamly. and the operation is simple and safe. The same instruments are 
to be provided, unless a sharp pointed bistoury be substituted for the lancet, 
and I have not always used the trochar and canula at all, though it is safer, as 
it prevents the fluid from passing into the cellular tissue, and from being 
obotmeted in its passage outward. The chief caution necessary is to be sura 
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that yoQ are in the right cavity, and that you do not wonnd the testis. To be 
sure that you are in the right cavity, search for the median line and tap al 
least a half inch from it, on the side of the tumor. Grasp, with the left haad 
the upper part of the tumor, so as to prevent the fluids from rising. In this 
state, the fear of the patient that you will wound the testis, will cause him to 
retract it as much as he can, and, thus there is litde dangt^r in the operatjon. 
I tapped a particular case a great many times, and I believe it is now well — ^I 
hear no complaint of it. See remarks on Genus 78, also 77. 

(hneral Remarki. — It is proper to promote the free action of the surfiice, lungs, 
bowels and urine (see remarks on the several outlets to the body); but, is 
promoting one secretion, be cautious not to repress any other. For ezam{de» 
when you give physic, be caraful to give with it some diffusive stimulant, is 
boneset, and the various mints, to diffuse to the surface. 

Ho. 29.— Order 17. 

The character of the common morbid habit may be modified—* 
Fourthly. — As the disease may be located in several or all the thin tissues, 
and the pai-enchyma of organs, and attended with severe, unequal and per- 
turbed associaiion of actions. — G. 

Diathesis febvida complexa. — Habitut typhoidea gramor — atama S 
adynamia, 

Oeneral Character, — This order embraces the most severe and complicatsd 
forms of acute disease. The causes act collectively, on highly predisposed 
habits. Severe impressions are made on all the system of the nutritive tissues, 
and immediately affecting the nerves of external relation, perverting their 
functions, some functions being diminished while others are increased. Great 
disproportion in the phenomena, and liability to change. The functions (tf 
the heart, arteries and brain are liable to severe depressions, followed by excess, 
and perturbation of action ; or suffering a quietus in death, soon after the 
attack. Many of the phenomena developed from the suffering of the organs 
of external and internal relation [the sensitive, motive, and sympathetic 
nerves], are mutable, while the organs themselves ai-e undergoing important 
pathological changes. Early in the disease or first stage, the blood appears 
to be highly carbonized [dark colored], and there is great prostration of mus- 
cular and of vital action. In the second stage, if recovering, the blood 
appears more florid, and if the circulation and nervous action become mora 
free, the fever abates, and approaches the synochoid. The organs chiefly im- 
pressed, arc ofien despoiled of their functions, and liable to gangrene, hepati- 
Eation or erysipelatoides. — G. 

You will here remark that, after speaking of disease in its simple forms, 
and describing the specific aflections of the sepamte tissues, arising from 
different causes, and of course, according to regular logic, requiring different 
means and modes of treatment, Professor Gallup (from whom, as 1 have said 
before, I take this nosology), has fallen upon a case in which many causes 
have affected all the tissues, producing a complication of excesses and depres- 
sions of action. 

JRetnarks. — **The diathesis is both severe and complicated." The fever is 
severe typhus, great vital effort, opposed by greater morbific depression. 
Derangement of action and defficiency of strength (ataxia et adynamia). 

^ow what is to be done? Is it not evident, that whatever practice will 
regulate this action and restore strength to all the organs affected, will cure, 
not only this complex form of disease, but all the simplest of which it if 
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•ompot e d ? Bui th« doctrine of the schools is, that disease is not one but 
BMny ; that what will care one form will injare another ; that the diflferent 
tSasnes must be differently treated, or ruin to tlie whole will be the result ; 
and this doctrine brings them inevitably to the conclusion, that they can noi 
remove one symptom of a compli.:;ated form of disease, without pnKlucing 
afiections often worse than those they would remove. Let us examine this 
more closely, in connection with the above definition of the general character 
of this order. 

"This order embraces the most severe and complicated forms of acute 
disease. The causes act collectively, and the fever is the most severely 
cppressed." 

If so, it wants the most powerful and complicated remedies to cure it. 
Bat the schools say you must not bleed here — *' the loss of a few ounces of 
blood may be equivalent to a sentence of death." You must not give opium, 
for the nervous system is already about to yield to the combination of depress- 
ing causes. The very ** magnum dei donum** fails here. It will not do to 
give calomel, because there is already a severe ** tendency to gangrene, liepa- 
tisation, erysipelas," etc., which mercury highly favors. What will you do? 
A highly inflammatory case, and yet you must not use the lancet, " the great 
agent for the cure of inflammation." Here is the greatest derangement of 
fanction, connected with the severent inflammation, and yet the great " regu« 
later of all the secretions," <' the great an ti- inflammatory, an ti- febrile alter- 
ant," of the materia medica, cafi nut be given. There is great depression of 
the vital powers, and the severest medicine is much needed ; but, say alio- 
pathists, "the most active poisons are the best medicines " (Hooper, Bnrton), 
and *'aU poisons diminish vitality " (B. M. and S. J., vol. ix, page 43), of 
ooarse none of them can be given in this case, except at the hazard ot sup- 
plying the little balance of power, which the "usurped control of the inhe- 
rent tendency of organized bodies to change their forms," requires in the 
Kiaent case, to destroy the patient. Again I ask, what can the doctors do ? 
eir hands are tied hy their system, except to do mischief. Is it any wonder 
that they lose so many of their typhoid cases? Is it not a wonder that thej 
do not kill all to whom they administer their poisons? The only reason why 
they do not, is because they do not supply quite all the balance of "morbid 
impression " that is necessary to overcome the conservative power of the 
•jstem. But let us examine further. 

"The causes act collectively." 

Very well. If these causes are diflercnt, and produce diflerent results, 
then the "remedies" that suit some may be incompatible with others ; and, 
of course, it is dangerous to give any. 

They act "on highly predisposed habits." 

Well, if the habits are predisposed to disease, it will not be very judicious 
to attempt their removal by means that tend as much as they do to the same 
result. 

" Severe impressions are made on all the system of the nutntive tissues." 

Then it will not do to take away the blood, in which nearly all the nutritive 
power is contained. 

" And immediately affecting the nerves of external relation [the motive and 
sensitive], perverting their functions." 

Then it will not do to pervert their functions still more, with opium and 
•ther sedatives. 

" Some functions may suffer a paresis [be depressed], while others have mx 
•Kcesa of action." 
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** If, then, 70U give medioine calcuUted to stimulate tlie depre me d, tliejr 
will increase the excitement ; if you give others to repress the excitemeol^ 
thej will destroy all the action of those organs which are oppreaaed. Whal 
will you do ? 

"Let him alone, and nature may cure him.*' 

Indeed 1 Let him alone when be most needs your senrices ! 

But if nature can cure such bad and complicated cases, can she not evn 
the milder and more simple, and would it not be better to trust her altogether t 
and, if so, what is the use of a doctor? 

Why, surely, nature can not always obtain the means she wants, nor applj 
the proper processes. The use of a doctor is to detect her condition aM 
wants, and brinff to her the means of cure. 

Very well. Is it then his duty to bring to her the means of diseaae and 
death ? blood-letting and poisons? 

There is '' great disproportion in the phenomena, and liability to change." 

Then the treatment should equalize the action, not destroy it ; for it seeoM 
that there is action enough somewhere, but not properly distributed. Meant 
that tend to destroy any part of the action, can not be suitable to relieve the 
diseaHed organs, however effectual to depress the excited and over acting. 

" The functions of the heart, arteries and brain, are liable to severe depres- 
sions, followed by excess and perturbation of action, or suffer a quietus ia 
death soon after the attack." 

Well, do not venesection and narcotics, physic and other means of depla- 
tion greatly depress the action of the heart and arteries ? Will not every appii* 
oation of such enemies to life, rouse the conservative powers of the system to 
excess ? Will not this partial action produce perturbalion, and, if unsuccessful* 
be soon overcome by the causes of disease and the destructive agents of the 
faculty ? 

" Many of the phenomena developed by the nerves of sensation and motion* 
and of the sympathetic system, are chang(.>Hble, while the organs themselvea 
are steadily undergoing pathological changes." 

Then it must be the hight of folly to undertake to raise and depress action* 
according to these accidental mutations in the symptoms, as such a course can 
result in nothing else than the necessity, as Mackintosh says, of '* giving stimu- 
lants at night, to restore the power wantonly wasted by depletion in the 
morning." Happy would it be for the patient, if these means were sufficient 
to correct the error, and avert destruction. 

** Early in the disease, or fii*st stage, the blood appears highly carbonized." 

Of course, it is but poorly qualified to sustain life at the best, what will be 
the result if you draw away one third or any part of it ? 

There is ''great prostration of muscular and vital action." 

Does bleeding tend to increase muscular and vital action ? If so, why do 
you do it to relax muscles and enable you to set bones ? or to destroy the 
vitality of animals for the market? 

'* In the second stage, the blood shows a floridity in the more prospeious 
oases " — that is, where the circulation has become more free, and the blood 
is better oxydized in the lungs ; but how can this be done if you draw it oul 
of the body ? 

"And if the responding actions [the circulating and nervous] become free, 
the diathesis makes an approximation to the character of the synochoid." 

How can these actions become free, if you destroy or derange them with 
blood-letting and poisons? and how will the efforts of the system to relieve 
itself of its enemies, be relaxed by the appearance of new recruits* so long at 
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ft htm pofwer to retist at all ? How can the fever become synochoid if jou 
deatroy the energy of the heart and the arteries, by depletion. 

'* The organs chiefly impressed, are often despoiled of their functions, and 
liable to gangrene, hepatisatioD or erysipelatoides." 

These then, are evidently cases of accideDtal idiosyncracy, in which tue use 
of mercury is the most ** horrid, unwarrantable, murderous quackery," as 
the natural tendency of that article is to produce gangrene, glandular indura- 
tions, eruptions, ulcers, and almost every form of disorganization. Blood-letting 
favors the determination of " the brunt of its action to internal vital organs," 
and opium and all other poisons, deprive the system of the power to make 
aay efficient effort to defend itself against the injuries threatened by these 
Mtruotive agents. Therefore, the fashionable practice of medicine, is more 
•to be dreaded and avoided, than the most complicated and severest form of 
disease to which the human family arc subject. I am sorry, for the honor 
of the intelligence of my species, to come to this conclusion ; but, upon the 
testimony of the most credible witnesses (its own best friends), and the 
severest logic that can be applied to it, there is no avoiding this inference. 

The question then recurs, what is to be done ? I answer, here is a com- 
plication of symptoms of depression of vital energy, produced by a variety of 
eanses. The state of the system rasembles that of a man who should be held 
to the ground by the hands of many different persons, applied to different 
parts of his body. If, by severe effort of his right arm, he frees it from its 
cmression and uses it with more than ordinary dexterity to aid the left and 
tne feet in their yet fruitless efforts to get rid of their burden, I do not think 
k judicious to paralyze by a blow, that arm, to prevent the struggle ; but to 
aid the rest of the limbs in removing their oppression until all is free ; when, 
ths right arm having no more to do, will be as quiet as the others. 

80 of the sick man, with symptoms of typhus. I would consider the active 
sjSBptoms vital indications of the sufferings of the oppressed organs, and go 
to work with means and processes calculated, not to oppress any, but to 
nmovo from all, every cause of oppression and disease to which they are sub- 
isGt. This is the only rational mode of curing the sick. Let us now apply 
1ft to the forms of disease of this fourth or complicated order, not forgettmg 
that it is equally applicable to the elements of the composition. 

FIRST SERIES. 

OxHus 88. Typhus oravior. — Severe typhus. Jail, camp, hospital or 
fiatrid fever. 

Character. — Rigor and heat alternating, little or no perspiration ; pulse 
tense and hard, usually (^uick but tluctuating ; pain over the forehead and 
crown; urine alternating from limpid to turbidf; delirium, succeeded by 
stapor ; signs of putresconcy. — Dr. Good. 

Indications. — The above symptoms show a deficiency of caloric, water and 
nervous fluid ; a derangement of what there is, and too much tension in the 
vascular, nutritive, nei-vous and secretive apparatuses ; and they indicate the 
propriety of producing a general relaxation of the system, of supplying it with 
oaloric and water, of promoting the secretions and neutralizing the putrescent 
affects of the effete or other morbific matter. 

The Cautes of this form of disease have not been very satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. They have been supposed to be various, as cold, aided by physical 
predisposition, or vicissitudes of heat and cold, moisture and drought ; or 
miasmata, etc. But the knowledge of these, though desirable, is not indis- 
psBsable to the cure. 
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Treatment — The first effort should be to distribate the nosodynsmia, or 
morbid tonicity of the nervous and vascular systems, which is to be done 
by antispasmodic and stimulating means, as a weak, warm tea of lobelia, 
boneset, skullcap, catnip, spearmint, balm, etc., and by sponging the surface 
if hot, or by the vapor>baih if cold. When, by these means, you get the 
pulse pretty full, soft and slow, give a full course of medicine, using no as- 
tringents, but the antispasmodics, and only so much stimulus as to prevent 
the pulse from sinking too low, with relaxing enemas to the bowels, warmth 
to the feet, and cool water to the head, but in no case making it uncomforta- 
bly cool by this mesns. Give fluids freely to drink, and let some of tliem be 
of the diuretic character. Oppose every error. As soon as the fever is fairly 
broken, and the circulation equalized, give a tonic consisting of cayenne and 
the best bitter you can get, say boneset tea, strong and cold. Or, if you can 
get it, give, in a little water, every hour for six ur eight times, a quarter of a 
teaspoon ful of a powder, made of equal quantities by measure of cayenne 
and nutmeg. If this keeps off the fever and restores the appetite, very weU; 
feed the patient with light diet (see food), give him cold boneset tea, aided 
with blackroot if necessary, to keep the bowels also free. Keep the body 
warm and slightly moist, and let him exercise a little if he can. The pain in 
the head» delirium and stupor will all cease on the equalization of the circu- 
lation and nervous action. Composition may be given after the fever is gone, 
to keep up a healthy action, remove canker, prevent relapse, etc. 

Aid the stimulants in preserving the system from putrescency, by the um 
of acidulous stimulants and resinous drinks, and the bath, but use no astrin- 
gents until the fever has subsided, and the appetite and strength begin to im- 
prove, when a little weak tea of bayberry, sumach, etc., may be given. lU 
at any time, the fever begins to rise, give lobelia pills, in small duses. every 
hour, night and da}*, until it yields, and at more distant intervals until it is 
entirely subdued and the appetite has returned. It is all important to watch 
the patient constantly, and check the first tendency to relapse, which a small 
cup of antispasmodic and stimulating tea will generally do, if given in sea- 
son. Should you find it difficult to cleanse the bowels by enemas, give black- 
root tea, strong, or some cathartic pill or powder. Let the baths be often re- 
peated, and the emetics as often as ii is necessary to break the severe paroxysms. 
jNiothing else is like the full influence of lobelia, to break the severest form of 
tissual tension. 

If the stomach does not settle, give enemas and the bath. If this fails, give 
more lobelia and vomit him ; then enemas and the bath again. If any other 
symptom arises, treat it as directed in other places. See index of symptoms. 

Genus 89. Pestis orientalis. — Eastern plague. 

Character. — Fever, typhoid ; externally, buboes, carbuncles, vibices or 
vesicular erythema. — G. A very knotty, ulcerous, eruptive and offensive 
state of the surface. 

Causes. — Probably retained recrementitious matter, acting on a debilitated 
constitution under some relaxing or paralyzing, extraneous influence ; unclean- 
liness. Whatever be the cause, it is very evident, from the symptoms, that 
nature is endeavoring to drive it out of her domain through the surface; 
the n^ fore, 

The Indications are, to relax the surface and stimulate the general secreting 
organs, until the system is cleansed, and then to tone the whole. 

Treatment. — In the early stage ot the disease, when the fever is high, begin 
with an emetic and an enema of lobelia, etc., and then follow with the bath 
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and sadorifics nnd dteratives. When the surface is sore, use the bath and 
an alkaline wash often, and give alteratives, that is, such articles as boneset, 
biUerroot, burdock, sarsaparilla, spikenard, balmony, blackroot, etc., combin- 
iDg these so as to keep the bowels just clear, not too active. If the fever 
rbea» give lobelia pills or lozenges every half hour, until you break it. Then 
•ODtiDue your alterative course as before. If the fever is high, use no cay* 
•Due; if the pulse sinks in volume and frequency, or loses its beats now and 
then, grive a tea of boneset and skullcap with a little cayenne. Let the cloth- 
ioff be changed and the beds aired very often, and let the patient's room be 
wall ventilated and frequently purified by the evaporation of water from chlo- 
ride of soda or chloride of lime, or of sulphate of ircm or of zinc. Let the 
food be v«*|pecab]e and moderate in quantity. The farinaceous grains are the 
best. Fruits of the rosaceous tribe as apples, pears, quinces, plums, cherries, 
peaches, etc., are good. 

I may remark, here as well as anywhere, that, in the treatment of all the 
patrid forms of disease, it is necessary to give stimulants, relaxants and anti- 
septics, such as sage, catnip, balm, pennyroyal, with laxative bitters, as bone- 
ssty bitterroot and gum myrrh ; and, as soon as the fever subsides, astringents, 
which contain some relaxing power, as sumach ; or pure astringents conibined 
with rehizants, as bayberry and bitterroot, or blackroot, wiU bo excellent 
The object is not to relax nor to astringe the living fiber, but to condense the 
phlegm and neutralize or tan the efffte animal substances, and thus render 
them harmless, until they can bo ejected from the body, which should be 
done as fast as the natural operations can be made to do it. 

6xirx7s 90. Ttpbus icterodss. — Yellow fever. 

Character. — Fever typhoid ; local determination to the stomach and liver, 
occasionally yellowness of the skin and black vumit. 

Causes, — Sudden vicissitudes of temperature and humidity, particularly 
ID warm climates where there is much moisture and the heat of the sun and 
erapi^ralion great during the day. The sudden transition from the heat of 
the sun to the cool, damp, descending dcw8 or brisk breezes of evening, it 
the principal cause of all the epidemic fevers, especially the intermittent, the 
bilious, and the yellow or icterodo. The loss of superficial heat produces a 
determination to the stomach and congests it so much as to force blood into 
it from the small vessels. This blood coagulates or mingles with the ingesta 
or food, which, when thrown up, appears black, and in small crumbs like 
coffee |rrounds. 

Again, the same cause produces determination to the liver, and stops the 
absorption into the ducts of the bile, which is therefore thrown to the surface 
and produces a yellow tinge. The lufigs, the diaplimgm and the heart also 
partake of the congestion. These considerations lead us at onco to the true 

Indications, which are, to relax and stimulate the surface, and to relax 
only, the internal man until the congestion is removed, then give courses of 
medicine until the system is cleansed, and then alterants and tonics until the 
patient is well. 

Treatment. — If the surface is hot, sponge it with cool water ; if cool, put 
the patient into a horizontal bath, and apply the vapor very gradually. In 
either case, give a weak tea of boneset, skullc.np, catnip, sage or balm, and 
an enema of the same, before and during the use of the bath. If these teas 
are rejected, give weak lobelia tea, in small quantities and frequently repeated 
Until It stays on the stomach ; then give the others again. Spearminl and 
eypripedinm are aUo good. If the poise sinks very low, sustain it with a 
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little cayenne or ginger ; bat continue to give the antiflpasinodici until joa 
have produced an equilibrium of circulation and neryoua action, when jm 
should give a full course, and follow it up steadily with alteratives and broken 
doses of lobelia, sufficient to prevent the rising of the fever, if possible; 
when it is not possible, repeat the course with antispasmodics, lobelia and 
a little number six, or cayenne, with a small quantity of astringents, to oomi- 
teract the tendency to putrescency. Give the emetics as often as it is nec6S> 
sary to cleanse the stomach which will depend entirely on the steadiness aad 
efficiency of your intermediate treatment. The balh should be given alwayi 
once a day, and, in bad cases twice. The patient should be lifted into % 
well washed while there, and lifted out of it again, horiaontally, if ha is 
inclined to faint. The feet must be kept warm and the surface moist. Sponge 
it if dry and hot, wipe often the face, neck and breast with a towel, it th^ 
sweat freely while the lower body is dry. Rub also often the lower body and 
limbs with third preparation or other stimulating liniment. Give the patient 
food when you can persuade him to take it, and of that kind which he most 
craves. Fruits and vegetables will be most likely to agree with him. Water 
acidulated with vinegar or lemon, or the juice of apples, pears or peaches^ 
stewed in water, is good for drink. Keep him pleasantly cool. 

GsHus 91. Ctnanchs maligna. — Malignant quinsy, or putrid sore throat 

Character, — Inflammation of the fauces, terminating in ash-colored slouehs, 
followed by ichorous discharges, often an effloresence [eruption] or petecnis 
[purple patches] on the skin. — G. 

"It is characterized by crimson redness of the mucous membrane of the 
fauces and tonsils ; ulcerations, covered with mucus, and spreading sloughs, 
of an ash or whitish hue ; the accompanying fever typhus. It is often epi- 
demic, and generally contagious ; and is frequently found accompanying 
scarlet fever — giving rise to the variety, Scarlatina maligna.*^ — Dunglison's 
Med. Die, page 263. 

Causes. — Cold afl*ecti ng a predisposition ; exposure of the throat to cold 
air, after talking long in an open room. 

Indications. — To equalize the circulation, relax and stimulate the affected 
part, and prevent mortification. 

Treatment. — Give a course of medicine, put a poultice of pond lily, slip- 
pery-elm and lobelia on the neck, gargle every two hours, with number six, 
and b?iyberry, or some other astringent ; give a vapor-bath every day and 
keep the feot warm ; continue this course until the patient recovers. 

Genus 92. Pneumonitis complex a. — Pneumonia typhoides. Epidemic 
lung fever. 

Character. — Pain in the thorax ; pulse variable, often feeble ; impeded 
respiration ; cough tedious, sputa tinged with blood ; prostration of vital 
action ; epidemic in cold seasons. — G. 

This form of typhus is a good type of all the series. It involves many 
symptoms of them all, and, of course, requires a general treatment. See 
general remarks on this order. 

Causes. — Cold, blood-lettinff and poisons ; any thing that can check or de- 
range the equilibrium of the circulation or the nervous action. 

Indications, — The above symptoms clearly show that the perspiration is 
checked, the surface is closed and there is a powerful determination of blood 
to the internal organs, particularly the lungs. So great is the pressure o« 
these organs, that the blood is forced into the air cells, and comes out with 
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dia tpnta. The irregularity of the pulse shows that the system now rises 
Kainat the obatmctioiis or depressing causes, then yields to their influence, 
(xmsequently. 

The TVetUmeni naust be much the same as in pleurisy, or typhus ; first re- 
lazing to the nervous system and opening to the surface. Give the anti- 
■paamodics, as in typhus, bathe the surface, use enemas, of lobelia and slip- 
paiy-elm, and, if these do not relieve the bowels, give freely blackroot, or even 
■ome more active cathartic sufficient to clear them. The pills of lobelia seed, 
biiterroot, and cayenne, made in butternut extract, taken every hour, are ex- 
colfent in the case. If these fail to clear the bowels and disperse the fever, 
add a little gamboge and give three or four in peppermint tea. The stupor, 
dalirium, etc., must be prevented or repressed, by the constant use of the 
aatiapasmodics. Give enough of these to keep the pulse moderate and soft — 
if they vomit it is well. Sponge the surface when hot, steam it when cold, 
and wipe it when very wet. In short, watch, constantly, all the symptoms, 
and remove those that are bad as soon as they appear. If the determniation 
to the surface be not well kept up, day and nignt, emetics will be necessary 
once or twice a day; if it is, they will be nee(kd only once in two or three 
days. As soon as the fever is fairly broken, and the circulation equalised, 
give the cayenne and nutmeg, or prickley ash and ptelea. 

It is necessary to keep the room comfortably warm and well ventilated ; 
the patient should be often washed, and his linen and bedding changed, 
waahed and dried, and if he has no appetite for food for a long time, he 
ahonld have gruel, soup, panada, toast water, rice water, etc., as a medicine, 
by enema as well as to the stomach. Nothing but the most constant and 
jadiciotts practice will stop the ''run " of this fever for many weeks. The 
OTer cautious and timid practitioner will not know, for many days or even 
weeks, whether his patient is getting hotter or worse. But the judicious, 
discerning and persevering, who makes it his business to see every change, 
and attack in the onset every unfavorable symptom, will see a decided im- 
provement; and he will take the greatest possible pains to prevent a relapse 
oy neglect or exposure, until the strength is well recovered. For toning the 
ayttem, such articles as boneset, and other alterant or relaxing bitters, are 
Mtter than astringents which, if used at all, must be combined with relax- 
ants and stimulants sufficient to counteract their tendency to produce an 
astringent effect on the system. Thus combined they are useful to collect 
and condense the mucus of the stomach and bowels, to neutralize the effete 
matter and involve it with the phlegm and thus facilitate its removal. 

GsHUS 93. Ttphus pktechialts. — ^Ephemera maligna. Spotted fever. 

Character. — A malignant ephemera, occurring epidemically in cold sea- 
tons, but liable to be protracted into the character of slow typhus ; pains fugi- 
tive, yet usually concentrated under the frontal l)one ; not preceded by rigors ; 
•iffhing and solitude of mind ; pulse frequent, small, corded and retiring, 
otten one hundred and sixty in a minute ; liable to become suppressed some 
time before death. The location is in the serous membranes of the head and 
thorax, involving the adjacent nervous tissues. It sometimes fixes with 
•everity in the abdomen. Petechise exist in the serous membrane of the 
thorax, often in the abdomen, and frequently on the skin ; sweats, for the 
most part readily excited. A protean form of disease, having a resemblance 
to the malignant epidemic intermittents, as described by Alibert; and, ex- 
eepting the transpiration of blood, to the sudor anglicus of Sennertius. — G. 

There is no symptom in the above description that is not indicated in the 
15 
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propositions, with the method of treating it. The petechias in the oheai and 
abdomen, not being discoverable until after death, are of no use in practioft. 

Causes. — Cold, poisons used as medicines; sudden cessation of actioH 
after severe excitement; any thing that can "suddenly and rapidly*' reduce 
the vital energies. 

Treatment, — From the above symptoms, it is evident that the treatment 
should be warming and diffusive. Cayenne and the aromatic antispasmodics, 
should commence the operation. They should be given, to both the stomach 
and the bowels. After the pulse is somewhat raised by these means, givn 
a bath with the feet in hot water; and, when you get up something like an 
equality in the circulation, give a full course. Warm applications may be 
made to the seats of the pain, and neurological operations will aid in dif- 
fusing it. 

To remove the petechias or spots, you should rub the surface often with n 
strong stimulating liniment, say a vinegar tincture of cayenne and lobelia. 
As Dr. Gallup says this is a protean form of disease, of course the symptoraa 
will be numerous and various ; but all you have to do is to observe every 
variation from the physiological state, and correct it as it occurs, according 
to the directions laid down m this work. (See index.) 

In the interval between the courses, give the relaxing and bitter alterants, 
with stimulants if the pulse becomes very feeble or remits. If there is any 
difficulty in dispersing the fever, give lobelia in broken doses, the bath, catnip, 
sage or boneset tea, and a full emetic if these &il. Enemas must be nsdl 
freely. If these fail, use blackroot or bitterroot. If this is insufficient to 
open the bowels, give the cathartic pills, with cayenne, nervines and the bath. 
This course of treatment must be pursued &ithfully, until all signs of the 
disease disappear, the appetite and spirits recover and the strength rapidly 
improves. 

Gbnus 94. Meljena — Black jaundice. 

Character. — Dark, sallow complexion of the adnati (coats of the eyeball 
near the nose); also vomiting of black, viscid, bilious matter, sometimes 
mixed with grumous blood ; distress, faintness. The material vomited some- 
times of a dark flocculent appearance ; compared to coffee grounds ; occurring 
in severe malignant diseases. — G. 

The symptoms and condition of this form of disease are so nearly the same, 
as those of Genus 90, that it is supposed to proceed from nearly the same 
causes. Certainly it requires the same character of treatment 

The sallow complexion of the eye and the skin, shows that the liver is con- 
gested and that the bilious matter is obstructing the perspiration ; and indicates 
the necessity of antispasmodics, as lobelia, boneset, SKullcap, etc., and the 
vapor-bath, to loosen and i-emove these obstiiictions. The black, viscid bilious 
matter shows the pressure of blood to the stomach, which will be relieved by 
the above process, as will also the distress and feintncss. If the pulse should 
actually sink below par both in velocity and volume, a little cayenne may be 
given. After the vomiting, enemas should be administered, and another vapor- 
bath, then a moderate cathartic, with an antispasmodic and stimulant to clear 
the bowels and promote a determination to the surface. Now give alterative 
medicine, and if this does not answer repeat the same course until it does. 

Genus 95. Cholera morbus. — Spasmodic puking and purging. 

Character. — Frequent vomiting and purging of a watery fluid ; spasms of 
the abdominal muscles, and often the limbs ; anxiety, sinking and cold sweats. 
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Am the disease mitigates, the emesis is attended with bilious discharges, as 
mild cases often are from the beginning. 

Causei, — The remote cause may be either some irritating substance taken 
into the stomach, or a cold which has contracted the surnce and driven the 
action inward. The exciting cause is the determination of the fluids to the 
alrine canal. 

Indications, — These are, to reverse the determination and remove ob- 
fltractions. 

TmUment. — The bath and the antispasmodics, until the circulation and 
nervous action are relieved, and then a full course, with the ordinary means. 
I have often been obliged to put a patient into the bath before he could retain, 
in either the stomach or the bowels, even weak lobelia, spearmint or catnip tea. 
While in the bath, give the spearmint, catnip, balm or sage tea, until the stomach 
receives it kindly, which shows that the relaxation is effected, and that you 
can go on with your course. After the emetic, during the operation of which 
the teet should be kept warm with the bottle or can of water, give another 
enema and bathe again. Now your alteratives, with a mild cathartic if neces- 
sary, always remembering to keep a determination to the sur£ftce. Now use 
mild astringents to the stomach and bowels. The course must be repeated 
whenever you are unable, by your alteratives and tonics, to produce convales- 
cence without it; and the bath and enemas should be administered once 
a day during the whole period of recovery, to purify the system of the 
obstructions which always accumulate during the prevalence of disease. 

Let the food and exercise be attended to according to directions under these 
beads. 

GxNus 96. Dysektbbia maligna. — Malignant or camp dysentery. 

Character, — ^Frequent, small dejections of bloody mucus ; tenesmus ; pros- 
tration of vital action. Location in the rectum and colon ; paroxysms of pain 
severe ; pulse small and frequent ; dejection of countenance ; conjunctiva 
clear, and eyes sunk in the sockets. 

Causes, — Often produced by exposing the pelvic region too long to cold 
air. Irritation by poisonous food or medicines. 

Indications. — To equalize the circulation and nervous action ; to warm the 
pelvic region, and clear the rectum of obstructions. 

Treatment. — The determination being to the lower viscera, it is necessary to 
soothe them as much as possible, and to divert the action from them to the 
other parts of the body, particularly to the surfece. For the first object, give 
enemas of lobelia and slippery-elm. For the next, let the whole body, par- 
ticularly the pelvic region, be thoroughly heated in the vapor-bath, or by sit- 
ting in a tub of warm water (the former is far the better way), and the 
external surface of the pelvis be rubbed with stimulating liniment. If this is 
not sufficient to break the tenesmus, give a full course, and, if you still fail, 
pve a mild cathartic with stimulating articles to clear the bowels and promote 
uie action of the surface. Repeat the injections and the bath twice or thrice 
a day if necessary, and if the tenesmus is still obstinate, break it with small 
doses of lobelia frequently repeated. A tea of peppei-mint, caraway seed, bur- 
gamot, horsemint and such like, is very good to relieve the tenesmus. But 
k)belia, boneset, sage, catnip and other antispasmodics, should be £Eiithfully 
given with occasional •emetics, until the pulse becomes natural and the dis- 
charges of mucus cease. The pelvic regions and the feet should be kept 
contmually warm, and the injections of slippery-elm should be administered 
as often as the rectum becomes uncomfortanle. 
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The patient should be quiet, and his diet should be small in quantity and 
of the vegetable kind, unless it sours on the stomach, when a litUe chicken» 
lamb, or beefsteak or some kind of wild game should be firiven. Dried beef 
or venison is good. When the acidity of the stomach is corrected, let the 
vegetable diet be resumed. 

Genus 97. Entxbitis mauona. — Severe intestinal inflammation. 

Character, — Intense pain in the abdomen. Not relieved by catharties; 
pulse frequent and small ; vomiting ; tension, and tenderness on pressure, 
countenance fallen ; vital action prostrated. 

IndicaHons, — To divert the action from the internal canal to the external 
surface, to equalize the circulation and nervous action, and to remove all 
obstructions. 

Treatment. — ^Warm, bland teas to the stomach and by enema, followed bj 
the vapor-bath medicated with relaxing articles, as catnip, sage, balm, lobelia, 
etc., until the circulation and nervous action are equalized, when an alterative 
course of relaxing bitters, will generally suffice. If it does not, repeat the 
bath and enemas with the stimulants to the surface of the pelvic region at 
directed in the preceding senus. The vomiting, tension and tenderness, will 
all be relieved by the emetics, injections and vapor-bath, if they are faithfully 
applied. The countenance will rise when the distress is removed, and tM 
strength will soon recover. On account of the fear that little children fre- 
quently have of the vapor-bath, we frequently prescribe the warm-bath for 
them, but it is not by far so good for them or any body else. I may be asked, 
what shall be done if the above course should fail. I answer, the above 
course is right, and if it fail it must be because, either the constitution of the 
patient is ruined, or your medicines are not good, or you have not applied 
them judiciously and perseveringly. They must be repeated, again and again, 
until the desired effect is gained. Steady and long perseverance, in the right 
course, often succeeds, where no violent practice Tor a few days would effect 
the object. Many cases require time for the renovation of the system. I 
have had, for twenty-five years, my full share of these cases and have never 
yet ** failed" in anyone. 

Genus 98. Hysteritis ttpiioides. — Puerperal or child-bed fever. 

Character, — Commencing about the second or third day after delivery; 
pain and intumescence in the hypogastric region, extending over the abdo- 
men, and often involving the peritoneum generally ; tenderness on pressure ; 
small, frequent and hard pulse ; suspicious alienation of mind. 

Causes. — Neglect to cleanse the general system after delivery, and to pro- 
mote the general secretions. 

Indications. — Same as in any other case of inflammation, to equalize the 
circulation, remove morbific matter and tone the system. 

Treatment. — Though I have delivered many women in the last twenty-fire 
years, I have never seen a serious attack of puerperal fever in any one of 
those cases. I have, however, been called to treat this form of disease after 
others, and I treated it as I would any other case of fever that presented 

symptoms of local inflammation. One case was Mrs. , near Columbus, 

who had been treated by Dr. P., until it was thought she would not live 
until the next morning. She had been bled and treated with morphine, but 
•till she had a high lever, and was delirious. At twelve o'clock at night, I 
commenced the treatment with antispasmodic teas to the stomach and by 
enema, and poulticed the boweb with lobelia and slippery-elm. At about 
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OM o'elocky eomuMDced giving lobelia, thoroughly cleansed the stomach and 
bowels, gave freely of bland teas and raised a free perspiration about an hour 
before daylight. I left her in the care of her mother and sister, both good 
nurses, and retired. At break&st I went to her and slie knew me, and was 
quite easy. Gave another course that day. In the afternoon she sat up and 
conversed with me and others, and in a few days was as well as usual. I have 
never lost a case. 

The symptoms given above, show that if a plenty of bland teas be giveu 
tor the first two days, so as to keep up a gentle breathing sweat, the fever 
wonld have had no beginning. But, should it commence, the pain and swell- 
ing should be relieved by antispasmodic teas and the vapor-bath ; the abdo- 
men may be poulticed with pond lily and slippery-elm, or mush and slippery- 
ehn, ana, if not hot, cayenne may be sprinkled over it ; or a poultice of bitter 
iMiba, is even better. The pulse will be expanded, moderated and softened, 
and the alienation of mind will be corrected by the liberal use of lobelia and 
qwnging, or the bath. 

€rxnuB 99. Ertbipxlab oamorsnosum. — Malignant Erysipelas. 

Character, — External, local inflammation diffused, without marginal adhe- 
rion, and irregular ; burning heat ; vesications (blisters) inclining to a dark 
color, or gangrenous. 

Cau9€. — A poison virus supposed to be contagious. Some believe it to be 
an animalcule. 

Indications, — To wash or absorb away the virus, to purify the blood, and 
tODe the general system. 

Treatment, — ^My practice has been to give, in the incipient stage, a full 
eonrse of medicine ; and, after the vesicles appear, to wash them with weak 
ley, and poultice them with slippery-elm, charcoal, and bread and milk. If 
they appear gangrenous, I wash them with number six (tincture of cayenne 
and myrrh) and put the dregs into the poultice. I use also a wash of oak 
bark tea, or a decoction of almost any other astringent. If the sores are 
obstinate, I wash them often with weak ley or strong soapsuds, of domestic 
aoap, and then use the dregs of number six, and the charcoal and elm 
poultice. 

I had a case in Richmond, Virginia, that had been growing worse under 
the mineral practice for several yeai-s. I gave a course, poulticed the face 
with pond lily and slippery-elm. and she soon recovered, and had it no more. 
In other cases, I have poulticed with lobelia, dregs of number six, charcoal, 
etc., which are excellent to prevent mortification. I have seen the whole 
hands, and much of the face shed their skin, but never lost a case. Persevere 
until cured. 

GsNUs 100. GANORiKNA. — Gbngrene, mortification. 

Character, — A part deprived of vital force by causes inducing sudden and 
extreme enervation, loses its tonicity and vital character; becomes insensible, 
yielding and livid, or dry and hard. A dead part surrounded or intermingled 
with vital solids. It is called by different names, as, 

1. Sphacelus, eloughing. — The dead part soft and black ; decomposing and 
separating from the sound ; smell putrescent. 

2. Uetilaginea, Mildew, — The enervated part, at first white, turns black, 
dry and shriveled ; then becomes shriveled, then separated and cast off. Occur- 
ing chiefly on the extremities, with a general state of enervation ; spreading 
in limbs, sometimes until they lose their attachment to the body. 

Incarcerated hernia, intussusceptio, and other mechanical obstructions, as 
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ligatures, etc., destroying the circulation into the tissues of a part» belong to 
this order. 

" It ought to be distinctly understood that the above are not all tbe diseaiss 
that may find admittance into this order. There is scarcely a febrile com- 
plaint, including the exanthemata (eruptive disease), internal inflamDaatioBs^ 
and even chronic disease, but that appears in different degrees of intensity 
which will always indicate either the mild or severe diathesis. Small pox, 
measles, scarlatina, enteritis, peritonitis, etc., may be cited as examples. The 
general morbid changes are mora severe in the one instance than in the other, 
and each one impresses the tissues affected according to their iutenstty."-* 
Dr. Gallup. 

The above scientific display, from our friend Dr. Ghillup, meant aimplj 
this : that either too much or too little action may destroy tlie vitality of the 
part — sometimes of one tissue sometimes of another (sometimes it softens 
and sloughs off, as in bruises ; sometimes it hardens and stays on, as in 
corns); and that this may take place after the action of any cause of diseaas, 
in any of its forms. It is, in fact, the part of the system over which, as 
friend Harrison says, *' The inherent tendency of all organized bodies to 
change their forms, has usurped the control." In one word, it is dead. 

Causes. — I have already shown that the cause may be any and every thing 
that can destroy the vitality of a part. 

Indications. — The indications will, of course, be, to remove the dead parts, 
and to preserve the vitality of those that remain. 

Treatment. — Blood-letting and poisons of all kinds, tend to diminish the 
vitality of the general system, and, of course, are calculated to produce gan- 
grene, not to remove it and to save the living part ; therefore, they are 
highly improper ; all your means and processes should be in harmony with 
the vital operations. They should relax, stimulate, depurate. Lobelia, cay- 
enne, bayberry, etc., and the vapor-bath, poultices, washes, stimulatinji; lini- 
ments, as in Genus 99 ; these are the means by which you are to sustam the 
living action and cast off the effete or other matter which tends to produce 
and extend gangrene. 

Since there is no other method known, that so rapidly depurates the whole 
system, and rouses every part to healthy action, as a thorough course of 
medicine, you are to resort to this in all cases where there is danger of mortifi- 
cation, and to continue its beneficial effects, by applying the same remedies 
to the special part affected, in the forms of washes, poultices, salves, etc. In 
cases of the softening and putrefaction of the part, as in bruises, I wash with 
soapsuds or weak ley, then with a tea of cayenne and some good astringent 
or weak number six, then poultice with common articles covered with the 
dregs of number six, powdered charcoal or slippery -elm, or all these, renew- 
ing every six hours at least ; always as often as the poultice becomes dry. 
At the same time, I give relaxing and stimulating articles, as golden seal, 
balmouy, butternut, etc., and cayenne, to continue the depurating action 
commenced by the course. The vapor-bath and friction of the surface with 
stimulants, should be often repeated. The affected part should be often bathed 
in warm weak ley. If it can not be immersed, it should have cloths laid on 
and the ley dripped on them for half an hour, then be dressed again as above 
directed. If the disease be not arrested by these means, repeat the course, and 
follow up as before. 

In cases of dry mortification, as corns, soak the part thoroughly in weak 
ley ; shave it close to the quick with a sharp, narrow bladed knife, and then 
put on it some soft oil, as sweet, neat's foot, or goose oil, and dress it so loosely 
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tbai no pressoie need be made upon the part It is well to take a piece of 
thick flannel or buckskin, cut a hole in it as large as the corn, put it on the 
part and fiuten it on with a piece of woolen yarn, or a stocking rolled over it. 
ttepeat the soaking, shaving and dressing, and wear loose, soft shoes, or moc- 
easins, until the end is accomplished. 

Slnmia should be speedily reduced bv placing the patient in such a situa- 
tion that the locality of the rupture shall be the highest part of the abdominal 
cavity. Then administer an emetic of lobelia alone, and apply to the tumor :i 
mrm slippery-elm poultice, for a half hour, then with your hands carefully 
press upon it very gently, and in different directions, until all is reduced. 
Then apply a bandage to the part, with a compress over the aperture, and 
enjoin rest in such a position or positions, that no strain will come upon the 
injured part, until it is entirely healed. If the part of the intestine is out, 
strangulated and mortified, before you are called, I see not what can save the 
patient. 

In intussusception, whioh can seldom be certainly ascertained until it is too 
late to do any good, emetics and enemas should be given until nothing can be 
ejected in either direction, and the patient becomes completely relaxed. This 
will generally relieve. Abstinence and rest for a day or two, will restore a 
healuy tone to the intestine. 

Mortification being the natural tendency of all disease, and the complete 
destruction of life to the part, it can hardly be called disease, which signifies 
nnoomfortable state, but death itself; and therefore, instead of constituting a 
part of many orders of disease, ii is no disease at all. It is only dead mate- 
rial which must be separated from the living. This is really diseased, but 
not always in a manner peculiar to any order or class of aflfections. It is the 
universal result of the loss of vitality. See Criticism, articles Mortification 
and Suppuration. 

Among the poisons that are given to cure disease, mercury stands promi- 
nent in the destruction of vitality and the production of mortification or 
gangrene. Scarcely a day passes that does not bring us examples of the 
mischievous effects of this deadly drug. Gums and cheeks rotten, palates 
eaten out, nodes on various parts of the body, teeth and jaw bones destroyed, 
and even in the mildest cases, the breath more offensive than the fumes of a 
slaughter house in a July sun ; and yet scientific and benevolent men, who 
know and attest these facts, daily prescribe it for the cure of disease. Well 
might Professor Chapman call such principles, ''absurdity, contradiction and 
fidsehood;" and such a practice, ''horrid, unwarrantable, murderous quack- 
ery !" I know of no better reason to give for the strange "perversity of our 
nature," by which we have learned thus to "put darkness for light and light 
for darkness ; to call evil good and good evil," than that given by Dr. Mussey 
for the same, " turning topsy turvy of the laws of our being and poisoning our 
own mstincts," with tobacco, viz : 

"Man*8 first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose inortul tasto 
Brought death into the world and all our woe 
With loss of Edeur—MUlon. 

Ho. 30.— Order V. 

*' The character of the common morbid habit may be modified by the reflex 
totions," that is fevers may be distinguished, 

Fifthly, as the local concentrations may effect the dermoid tissue (the skin), 
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endued with sensitive nerves of external relation (sensation and voluntaij 
motion). 

Diathesis fervida eruptiva. — Strong eruptive fevers. 

Oeneral Charcuier. — ** Inflammatory or phlogistic ; notwithstanding manj 
cases present the aspect of the typhoid gravior, as particularly exemplified in 
the exanthems. So small pox, measles and cynanche often assume this dia- 
thesis, on account of the eruptive irritation having made strong impression! 
on the internal tissues affecting the ganglionic susceplibility before arriving oo 
the skin. In such cases, the viscera remain burdened ; they are not suffi- 
ciently relieved by the eruption. 

" The chronic affections of the skin, are pi*etty uniformly of a mild, phlogistic 
character. They sometimes recede to the internal tissues and excite extraor- 
dinary commotion. The skin, being essentially of the fibrous character, and 
supplied with the sensibility of external relation, is capable of transmitting 
free reflex actions on the general habit.** — G. 

All this means that, in the eruptive and acute disease, as scarlatina, small 
pox, etc., the virus which causes them disturbs the internal organs before and 
after it arrives at the surface, that it is liable to be turned on the internal 
organs and to become fatal ; and that the chronic eruptions, as itch, tetter, etc., 
which usually begin on the surface, are more easily kept upon it, and are 
usually capable of disturbing but slightly the internal action, though they 
sometimes, as in leprosy, ** excite extraordinary commotion." 

All these show that the proper method of treating these forms of disease, 
is to establish and maintain a steady determination to the surfiice, and wash 
and absorb away the virus as it arises there. No more centrifugal force must 
be applied at any time (except in giving a course of medicine), than what the 
system can sustain during the whole course of the disease, lest you overcome 
this power (weary the organs) and produce a reflex action, a determination 
inward, which constitutes the dangerous condition called metastasis, or trans- 
lation of a disease from one organ to another, as from the surface to the lungs, 
liver, or internal canal, as in measles, scarlatina and small pox; or from the 
feet to the stomach, as in gout. 

FIRST SERIES— ACUTE ERUPTIONS. 

Gbkus 101. Variola. — Small pox. 

Cluiracter. — "Shivering; pain in tlie head and back; vesicles under the 
cuticle, between the third and fifth day from the attack, rising into purulency 
about the eighth ; degenerating thence into scales, and falling off about the 
sixteenth day, leaving sometimes scars or pits; liable to secondary fever; 
contagious. 

Varieties. — 1. Discreta ; pustules pea-sized and distinct, margin red. 

2. Cuiifluens ; pustules irregular and running together ; margin pale. 

3. Inserta : inoculated." — G. 

Dr. Abernethy says : ** This dreadful disease is caused by the communica- 
tion of infectious matter. Children feel listless and drowsy for a few days 
before the small pox appears. About the third or fourth day from the time 
of sickening, the small pox begins to appear like flea-bites, which are soonest 
discovered on the face, arms and breast. The most favorable symptoms are 
a slow eruption, and an abatement of the fever as soon as the pustules appear. 
Pustules which are distinct, with a florid red basis, and which fill with a 
thick, purulent matter, first a whitish, and afterward of a yellowish color, are 
the besL 
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''A lirid brown color of the pustules, is an unfavorable symptom ; so also, 
when they are small and flat with black specks in the middle. It is likewise 
arery bad sign when they run into one another. The number and malignity 
of pustules will often depend on the treatment at first adopted. If the room 
be considerably heated, the patient kept in bed under a load of bed clothes, 
and plied with heating drinks, such as white wine whey, the crop of pustules 
may be expected to be so great, that the powers of the patient will be ex- 
bausted before they are ripened and cleared off. Care should be taken not to 
break the pustules, which causes deeper sores. If the itching is great, a 
liniment of cream mixed with magnesia will allay it. The medical treatment 
ought to be similar to that of typhus fever, taking care not to give violent 
pargatires. 

"In the early stage of the small pox, when the symptoms run high/' 
oODtinues the doctor, ** we may, in addition to exposing the patient freely to 
oool air, recommend washing the body partially or generally with cold water ; 
fcr the cold bath not only seems to moderate the febrile symptoms, but like- 
wise to diminish the number of the pustules and greatly lessen the danger of 
the disease. The temperature of the room should always be such that he 
may experience no disagreeable degree of heat, but rather a sensation of cold, 
and, except he complains of being chilly, we need not be afraid of carrying 
the cooling regimen too far. He should lie on a mattress, covered with only 
a few bed clothes ; a feather bed being apt to occasion too great an accumuU- 
tion of heat. If convenient he should have an apartment to himself, as the 
beat [and bad air] of a crowded room are sure to prove injurious, and his 
linen as well as that of the bed, should be shifted frequently. One in every 
ten to twenty, has been found to die of the small pox coming on spontane- 
ously or in the natural way ; and about one in two hundred of those who 
receive it by inoculation." 

Thus far Dr. Abernethy. Of all but the cold water treatment, I can cor* 
dially approve, and to this, if not carried so far as to produce a chill, there is 
not much objection. I have given, in the incipient stage, that is, when the 
pains in the back and head, and febrile symptoms came on, some composition 
and the vapor-bath, and sometimes a full course. This usually brings out 
the eruption and relieves those symptoms; after which I treat as above 
directed ; giving no more warm tea than is necessary to keep the pustules 
fall and red at their bases. While this is the case, the patient is doing well. 
If they turn pale and flatten you must give stimulants, and, if necessary, an 
emetic to drive them out. 

I fully concur with Dr. Abernethy about the necessity of having the room 
oool, and the patient alone and on a straw or husk or moss mattress (feather 
beds are bad), the room well ventilated and constantly purified with soapsuds, 
and chloride of lime or soda, or a solution of sulphate of zinc or of iron 
(copperas), and the linen often changed and washed. The patient should be 
prevented from picking the scabs, as that is most sure to make pits or scars. 
Poultices or wet cloths to the face during the progress of the eruption, absorb 
the virus and prevent the pits ; but they have a tendency to render the pus- 
tules confluent. As there is never any pitting or marks on the body, so 
excluding the air from the face, will prevent pits there. It may be done by 
covering it, except the nostrils, with a piece of oiled silk. 

For drink during the filling of the pustules, a little composition tea, or a 
decoction of hemlock bark or sumach leaves and boneset, will be good. The 
bowels should be kept clear with enemas. If the costiveness should not be 
removed by these, cold boneset tea, or a little butternut extract may be given» 
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but active cathartios should never be given. They tend to produce a deter* 
mination of the virus to the internal organs, and, of course, the destructum 
of the patient. 

When the scabs are all oflf, the patient should be thorouffhlj bathed, and 
washed with soapsuds or weak ley while in the bath ; drinking at the same 
time composition tea. Then the bath should be well scalded, and fumigated 
with chlorine, which last is the most conveniently done by putting a galkm 
glass jar into it and putting into the jar a half pint each of sulphuric acid 
and common salt, shaking it up and letting it remain so for a day. The 
room should be purified in the same manner, with a quart of each of the 
articles instead of half a pint. The jar should be large lest the effervescence 
run over on the floor. Be careful not to breathe the gas yourself ; it may 
kill you as well as the small pox. As for the clothing and bedding, boiling 
is all sufficient to cleanse them. All these purifications should be performed 
by those that have had the small pox or varioloid. If persons who nave been 
merely vaccinated perform them, they may be so affected as to have the vari- 
oloid. I have seen several such cases, some of them were pretty severe. 

Great attention should at all times be paid to cleanliness which is a preven- 
tive of all forms of disease, and will do much to cure the worst of them. I 
have never yet (November, 1856,) lost a case. 

Genus 102. Yarioloidss. — Variola Simulata. Modified small pox. Vari- 
oloid. 

Character, — " Occurs in spuriously vaccinated and sometimes variolated 
persons [those that have had this form of disease], when exposed to the con- 
tagion of small pox. Symptoms similar to those of the mild small pox ; a full 
vesicle forms, but higher than small pox, with an indentation ; suddenly dries 
up, and falls off in thin, transparent straw colored scales. The skin now ap- 
pears projecting above its level, or tuberculated ; no secondary fever ; conta- 
gious." — Gallup. 

I have seen it in several persons who had been vaccinated, some ten years 
before, but it was generally mild. I saw one case of genuine small pox where 
vaccination had been performed ten years before. But it is probable that the 
vaccine matter did not take well. See vaccinia. 

The Indications and treatment are the same as for small pox, the principal 
difference being that the disease is milder and the danger less. A little bone- 
set or sage tea with ginger if the patient is chilly, is sufficient to drive the 
disease to the surface and prevent its return. Cold boneset tea is about as 
good as any thing for this form of disease. It will determine to the surface, 
and at the same time, it will keep the bowels open. If the stomach and lungs 
are evidently oppressed, give broken doses of lobelia, etc., and, if this does 
not relieve, give an emetic and an enema. Continue a regular tonic course, 
as long as the case requires any treatment. I have lost no case. 

Genus 103. Vaccinia. — Cow or kine pox. 

Character. — ** One vesicle or more, depressed in the center, transparent and 
circular ; surrounded with a red areola or circle ; hardening into a dark ma- 
hogany colored scab, falling off about the eighteenth day, leaving a penna- 
nent smooth scar.** — G. 

Cause. — Inoculation. It is the virus of small pox, modified by transmis- 
sion through the cow. If the vesicle is irregular and purulent, the areola 
indistinct, the scab formed early and rouffh, it is called spurious. 

Vaccination is now generally practiced to prevent the small pox, which is 
done, at least for seven or eight years, by the virus passing through the body 
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ill ihis liglit form, provided the matter is good, and it takes a good hold of the 
system. Great precaution, however, is necessary that the vaccine matter be 
taken from a healthy person, lest a disease worse than small box, be commu- 
nicated ; as syphilis, scrofula, tetter, etc. 

" The matter taken from a vaccine pustle nine days after its appearance, 
sad which ouffht then to be perfectly transparent on Dein? inserted under the 
skin, will produce, on the third day afterward a small red spot ; on the fifth 
day, the other arm ought also to be vaccinated ; and, if the first has been 
perfect^ both pustules will ripen precisely at the same time. If this does not 
nke place, the constitution has not been properly aflfected, and the vaccina- 
tion must be repeated ; a simple and easy test which ought never to be 
neglected. On tne sixth day, the pustule becomes discolored in the center. 
On the tenth day, both the pustules will be perfect, and should have a dimple 
in the center, and not be raised like a common pimple. A complete test of 
perfection is, that when pricked with a needle, the contents are not all let out, 
ss in a common pimple, and for this good reason, that the vaccine pustule is 
composed of many bags or cells that do not communicate with one another, 
while the common pimple has but one cell. This allows also, matter to 
be taken without destroying the pustule. Another mark of the genuine 
pustule, is that its shape, is circular or oval, and the margin never irregular 
sod jagged ; while the outer margin should be a deeper red than the space 
within it, and between it and the center. The redness should disappear about 
the thirteenth day, and the scab falls o£f about the fourteenth. If the pus- 
tules want these characters on the ninth or tenth day, and look like a common 
pimple or inflamed sore, it will afford no protection to small pox, however 
severely it may aflfect the patient with fever. 

" The scar or cicatrix left by the vaccine pustule, if genuine, must be dis- 
tinct, circular or oval, and full of little pits or dimples, spreading in rays or 
lines from the center to the circumference, and so small that it can be covered 
with a pea. On the contrary, when the scar is large, irrec^ular and without 
tbe little radiated pits or dimples, secondary small pox, if it do occur, has a 
chance to be severe. 

" The idea is gaining ground that the protecting influence of vaccination 
wears out in ten or fifteen years ; but, if it does (which is far from proved 
and very doubtful), repeating the vaccination and renewing the assurance is 
esi^." — Abernethy. 

Thus it is seen that the vaccine virus should be taken on the ninth day, 
from a genuine pustule, and, above all, a healthy subject of a good constitution. 
It may be obtained by pricking the pustule with a needle or lancet, and press- 
ing out gently the matter, drying it on glass and preserving it in sealed vials, 
or by drawing a white silk thread through it and drying and preserving this 
in the same manner ; the former is the most convenient for use. 

To vaccinate, prepare a small portion of your matter by bruising fine if pure, 
or cutting o£f a minute portion of the thread ; insert the point of a lancet, flat- 
wise, under the skin on the upper side of one arm about half way from the 
ahoulder to the elbow, avoiding the veins. Lift up the skin, and with some 
little instrument, as the point of a penknife, thrust the matter into the hole 
under the point of the lancet. Very convenient instruments are made in this 
city (price three dollars), to do the whole work alone. In healthy subjects 
no medical treatment is necessary. If they should be sick, treat them as you 
would if they were not vaccinated. But you should prepare them before 
vaccination. In general no medical treatment is necessary. If fever arise, 
remove obstructions ss in the other cases. 
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GsNus 104. Yabioblla. — Chicken pox. 

Character, — " Vesicles thickly scattered ; not so large as in variola; trani- 

Sarent, with a thin pellicle; not maturating into pus; but, about the third 
aj, oozing at the top, and forming small, irregular dark scabs ; often succet- 
sive imperfect qrops of pustules. The vesicles are sometimes flattened at the 
top and called lenH/orm, sometimes sharpened and called cord/orm, swine or 
water pox." — Gallup. 

** The eruption termed chicken pox, may be easily distinguished from small 
X, by there being little fever ; by the pustules appearing first on the back ; 
y the appearance, on the second day, of a small watery bladder on the top 
of each, and by its ending in three or four days." — Abernethy. 

Treatmeni, — No very energetic treatment is necessary. A little sage or 
boneset tea, with a bath at the commencement and after it is over, taking care 
that the bowels are free, with a moderate diet, is all that is generally necessary. 
If the symptoms require an emetic, let it be given. 

OxNus 105. Rubeola. — Measles. 

Character. — ** Dry cou^h ; soreness in the &uces ; suffusions of the eyes 

i blood shot); rash appearing from the third to the sixth day of the attack; 
rst in the fauces, then on the face and breast; terminating in cuticukr 
exfoliations (scaling from the outside skin), about the tenth day. 

Cause. — Contagion." — Gallup. 

This being a very common form of disease, and the fashionable treatment 
of it very fatal, I give also Abernethy 's description of its character, namely: 

" The disease commences with the running of water from the eyes and 
nostrils, sneezing, cough and swelling of the eyes and face, with occasional 
shivering, cold in the back, and drowsiness. An eruption first appears behind 
the ears, on the third or fourth day, spreading downward to the neck and 
forward to the chin, mouth or forehead, but seldom shows itself on the body 
until a day or two after. The eruption speckles the skin somewhat like the 
bites of fleas, and is of a crimson color and not scarlet, as in scarlet fever. 
The crimson specks of measles arrange themselves in groups of irregular cir- 
cles, or crescents, and leave the skin between them of its natural color, which 
never occurs in scarlet fever. The great danger in measles does not arise 
from the abundance of the eruption, the severity of the fever, the oppressed 
breathing nor the violence of the cough ; but almost wholly from the second- 
ary inflammation that comes on, or rather, after the fever and the eruption 
have gone off", which usually happens in nine or ten days. Many children 
have this secondary inflammation produced or increased, by cramming them- 
selves with too strong food, when they are beginning to recover, with the 
false notion of strengthening them. It is no less absurd to dose the little 
patients, after measles, with purgatives, when their bowels are in proper order. 
The Siime medicines that are recommended for scarlet fever, will be useful." 

By the above, it is seen that, though the regular faculty are very nice in 
making discriminations in the symptoms of diflerent forms of disease ; yet, 
like us, they treat disease as a unit. They give the same remedies for scarlet 
<^vor and measles; and so they ought ; for whatever will carry through the 
<T«tem and remove from it one morbific cause, will do the same for another. 
^t the means and processes they recommend, are very far from what we 
iv«m the most suitable. We are willing to take from them the description 
x>t- ih<» characters of disease ; but when we come to the treatment, we must 
luiv^ our own way. 

Mv plan of treatment is to give medicines according to the state of the case. 
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If the patient is oold, and full of pain in tbe commencement of the disease, 
and the pulse small and feeble, I give medicines that are pretty warming, as 
composition, or cayenne or ginger, in some of the aromatic teas, as catnip, 
spearmint, sage, pennyroyal, etc.; but, if the fever is high, the pulse full and 
rtrong, I give the above or boneset tea, without the cayenne. If, in either 
ease, I find it difficult to sweat the paiient, relieve the oppression and bring 
the eruption out, I use the vapor-bath also. To loosen the cough, I use 
cough sirup made of the best antispasmodics, or lobelia in some form, as 
sirupy lozenge, or in vapor ; and, if the lungs are much clogged or the stomach 
qppears very foul, I give an emetic. If the bowels are deranged, I treat them 
as directed for any other case, being careful cUways when I give laxative 
medicine, to combine with it diffusive stimulants sufficient to prevent tenes- 
mus, and to determine to the surface. I observe, in regard to the temperature 
of the room, the character of the bed, the quantity of clothing, etc., the 
directions given for small pox. Measles can be ver}' easily cured, in a variety 
of ways. I had them in 1824, just one week, and I took nothing but sa£;e 
and flax seed tea. Boneset and slippery-elm, would have done just as well 
I have treated many a case without a failure yet. (November, 1856.) 

OxHus 106. Scarlatina. — Scarlet fever, canker rash. 

Character, — Rish or scarlet efflorescence irregularly diffused over the body, 
appearing about the second and vanishing about the fifth day. 

Varieties 1. Simplex. — Without inflammation in the fauces. 

8. Anffinosa. — Inflammation in the fauces, with fever of the synochoid 
character. 

^.Maligna. — With typhoid character. Cynanche maligna. SeeOenus9l. 

Of this form of disease, Abernethy thus discourses : 

*' This appears to be infectious, similar to typhus, though we are ignorant 
of the nature and can not even prove the existence of what is learnedly termed 
miasmata, said to produce it. [Probably some specific virus.] 

"It begins with chilliness and slnverings, and the whole skin becomes cov- 
ered with partial inflammations, more nymeroue, larger and redder than those 
of measles. In two or three days they disappear, succeeded by the scaling 
of the scarf skin [cuticle], like bran dispersed over tlie body, which scales 
fsl] off and are succeeded by othei-s two or three times." 

Indicatiotii. — To keep a steady determination to the surface. 

Dr. A. recommends but little treatment for this form of disease. I treat 
its mildest forms just as I do measles. In anginosa, I give an emetic, bone- 
set or sage freely to relieve the fever, and poultice the neck with something 
stimulating, to invito the inflammation to the surface. A piece of flannel 
dipped in a strong decoction of cayenne in vinegar, will answer very well. 
The bath also should bo used several times, and if the fever does not subside, 
give broken does of lobelia, until it does. Then diaphoretics and enemas, 
until the disease yields. 

Maligna. — See Genus 94. This is the same form of disease, in a constitu- 
tion filled with morbific matter, or one broken down by poisons. Dr. Aber- 
nethy says: "The earlier symptoms are the same; but the alternate chills 
and heats, pains and heaviness ; the expression of anxiety in the countenance, 
are soon succeeded by slight swelling in the throat, which rapidly spreads 
over the inside of the throat, has a high florid, or bright crimson appearance, 
somewhat shining and glossy, and is soon attended with whitish spots, which 
terminate in ulcers ; the tongue becomes foul, the breath exceedingly offen- 
siTe» with general irritation or delirium. There is a partial or general crim- 
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son color of the skin, or an eruption of small pustules, the early appearanee 
of which is a favorable omen." 

The Catuei and indicaiions are the same as in the milder forms. Mors 
care should be taken to prevent and to subdue mortification. To this end, 
the patient should have a course or two of medicine, and drink teas of our 
best astringents and acid fruits, with cayenne to aid their action. The poul- 
tice covered with cayenne, about the neck, is very serviceable. The altera- 
tives, as boneset, burdock, sarsaparilla, spikenard, and other laxative bitters ; 
garbles of cayenne tea, or diluted number six. 

The diet should be vegetable and spare, and the other little circumstanosa 
must be the same as for small pox. I have lost no case yet. November^ 
1856. 

Genus 107. Urticaria. — Nettle rash. 

Charader, — " Rash in florid itching, nettle sting, wheals ; appearing about 
the second day ; irregularly fading and reviving, or wandering from part to 
part."— G. 

TrecUment. — Give a course of medicine ; after the vapor bath wash with 
soft soap or weak ley, and then with tincture of lobelia where the rash is. 
Give a tea of burdock and sarsaparilla, or any of our depurating medicines, 
and repeat the bath often until the disease is removed. ^ 

Genus 108. Miliaria. — Miliary eruption. 

Character. — " Small vesicular eruptions ; stinging sensation ; following pro- 
fuse sweats, especially in puerperal fever ; attended with a sour odor." — G« 

Treatment. — This form of eruption arises from a want of cleanliness ; and 
the treatment recommended for the preceding genus, with some sudorific teas 
to break the fever, will be all that is wanted here. 

Genus 109. Erisipelas. — St. Anthony's fire. 

Character. — **An extensive, undefined, and irregular tumefaction on the 
&ce, or any part of the body; skin of a deep red color, and often partially 
covered with vesications. 

Varieties. — 1. Suppurative. — Solid and liable to suppuration, cells of cellu- 
lar tissue not united by adhesion; matter difi'used. 

2. Edematous. — Soft and compressible. 

3. Qangrenous. — Dark colored, liable to terminate in gangrene. 

4. Erratic. — Migrating extensively over the body." — Gallup. 

** Any part of the body is liable to its attacks, but it most commonly seises 
the face and legs. It is generally preceded by cold and shivering, after which 
come on heat, thirst, restlessness and other feverish symptoms. When the 
fiice is the part affected, it swells suddenly with great pain, and a shining 
redness, inclining to yellow, on which appears a number of small pimples 
containing a thin, colorless fluid. The eyes, one or both, are sometimes 
closed up. The inflammation sometimes terminates in seven days, sometimes 
ten or twelve, and at last goes off with a plentiful sweat. In the worst cases, 
the brain is aflected, and delirium or coma ensues. When it seizes the breast, 
the part swells and becomes hard, with great pain, which sometimes ends in 
abscess or ulcer. When the swelling falls, the heat and pain abate, the red- 
ness which before prevailed, becomes yellow, and the skin falls off" in scales. 
If the red color changes into a livid or black, mortification is at hand." — 
Thacher. 

Sometimes the whole skin of the hands and feet, becomes dry, separates 
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horn the flesh and blls off. The disease has sometimes attacked the tongae, 
andproduced much mortality under the name of black tongue. 

Cnuies, — Injuries, poisons to the surface, bad state of olood, suppression 
of perspiration and other evacuations, drying up of tissues, in short, many 
things that poison the system or prevent its depurations, may be causes of 
erysipelas, as all the above varieties can not be produced by the same cause. 

Inaieatians, — To relax and cleanse the general system, to keep the surface 
open and comfortable, and to restore the digestion and tone up the organs. 

IVeaimeni, — The first thing is a regular course of medicine, using but a 
mall portion of astringents in the teas ; the next is to keep up the relaxation 
•od determination to the surface, by the use of boneset, sage, motherwort, 
catnip, etc., and the bath as often as needed. When the face and other parts 
ne much swollen, poultice them with bread and milk, lily root, slippery-elm, 
marsh mallows, etc., into which may be put bitter herbs, as wormwood, 
boneset, etc., and a little lobelia, in the intervals of the bathings. Flour or 
powdered starch, sprinkled over the skin, absorbs the matter suppurated, and 
prevents its reaction on the system. If there is danger of mortification, a 
little ginger or cayenne, or what is better, dregs of number six (compound 
tincture of myrrh), should be applied to the part, or sprinkled on the poultice, 
which should contain slippery-elm and charcoal, mixed in yeast. The bowels 
should be kept open, with enemas, unbolted wheat bread, or, at most, laxative 
bitters ; but no drastic physic should, by any means, be used, as it produces 
a repercussion or return of the disease to the internal vital organs. The body 
should be kept in a comfortable state, neither too hot nor too cool, and this 
may be done by the use of the warm bath, or by bathing the part with cool 
water, as the case may require. 

In the form of this disease called the black tongue, the parts that are 
threatened with mortification, siiould be sprinkled often with cayenne, or 
gargled with cayenne and vinegar or dilute number six, or compound tincture 
of myrrh. The vesicles, the suppuration and the swel liners should be kept 
moist, either by the bath or by poultices. The edema will bo best reduced 
by the bath, which, in obstinate cases, should be medicated with lobelia and 
cayenne. The full courses should be repeated as often as necessary, and fol- 
lowed by the alterative treatment above pointed out. If there be sinking, 
prostration or paleness, use stimulants. I have treated as above, a number 
of severe cases of this form of disease, and have lost no patient. 

The diet should be light, cooling and vegetable, avoiding animal food and 
all things that inflame the blood or are hard to digest. Fat meats and gravies 
are very bad for them. The drink may be barley water, toast water, infusion 
of sage, and other aromatics ; elder flowers, whey, etc. And persons who 
are subject to the return of this aflection should continue this diet, when well. 

GsNUs 110. Erythema. — ^Inflammatory blush. 

Character. — "Superficial, turgescent redness on the skin, burning sensa- 
tion ; redness disappearing on pressure ; occasionally migrating in irregular 
trains." — Qallup. 

Causei. — Any thing that checks the return of the blood from the surface 
to the heart. Among these, corsets and tight waistbands are very common. 

Indications, — To equalize the circulation and restore and maintain the ac- 
tion of the surface. 

Treatment. — The vapor-bath for several days, with diff*usive stimulants, and 
friction to the surface, particularly the lower extremities, will generally suf- 
fioe. When these are insufficient, give thorough courses, and then continue 
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these. The diet should be the same as for erysipelas, bat it may be 
freely used. 

Gbkus 111. Pernio. — Chilblain. 

Character, — Bluish, crimson color of the skin ; intolerable itcbiug ; affeot-' 
ing the extremities in cold seasons ; liable to ulcerate. 

Causes. — Probably freezing. 

Trealmeni. — ^When they first appear, bathe them night and morning in cdd 
water and rub them dry. If they have become sore, poultice them, and 
remove the inflammation, or absorb the virus if they are suppurating. Keep 
the general health good, and do not expose the parts to cold weather so long 
as to chill them. Wear nothing tight on them. They will be tender for 
months — sometimes for years ; but will finally recover their healthy conditi<m» 
if the patient avoids exposure to the action of the cause. 

Genus 112. Pemphigus. — Vesicular fever. 

Character, — ** Transparent vesicles the size of a filbert, scattered orer the 
body ; edges inflamed ; fluid pellucid ; liable to ulcerate on breaking." — G. 

Causes. — Similar to those of Genus 109. Any thing that preyents the 
depuration of the body by the natural secretions. 

Treatment, — Cleanse the general system with a full course, or more if 
necessary. Bathe often, and, if ulceration takes place, poultice. Diet as for 
Genus 109. 

Genus 113. Bullae. — Blebs. 

Character, — "A large portion of cuticle detached, containing a waterr, 
yellowish fluid ; growing from small vesicles to the size of walnuts ; spread* 
ing over the whole body and into the mouth, forming ulcerations; contiDoiog 
several months. 

Varieties. — 1. Quotidiance. — Dark, red base, coming and going in twenty- 
four hours ; on the hands and legs. 

2. Pompholyx. — Tingling, followed by transparent pea-sixed vesicatioas, 
reappearing on various parts of the skin ; difficult to heal.'' — G. 

Indications. — To depurate the system and keep it cleared and the aurfaos 
active. 

Causes, — No doubt some virus from the body, which has been suffered to 
remain in the skin for want of proper and timely depuration. 

Treatment. — The vapor-bath and sudorific teas, every day, and an emetic, 
if the«stomach be foul, until the disease entirely disappears. Due cleanlinea 
in health, will protect the system from these and the following forms of dii* 
ease of the surface : 

SECOND SERIES— CHRONIC ERUPTIONS. 

Genus 114. Puca polonica. — Matted hair. 

Character, — "Hairs of the head, sometimes of the beard and pudenduiDt 
increased in vascularity, sensibility and size; issuing blood and an agglutio" 
ating secretion ; the hair becomes matted and entwined. Supposed by Boms 
to be infectious." — G. 

Causes. — ** This disgusting complaint arises frequently from uncleanlineii 
and improper food, or an unhealthy nurse ; but it is often communicated bf 
contagion either by using a comb imbued with the matter from the head of 
the person affected with it, or from wearing his cap." — Thacher. 

Indications, — To remove and keep off all the causes ; to cleanse the genenl 
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mlem and restore its hetlUi, and to dissoke and absorb away iba morbid 
ApoaiL 

Treatment, — The first and second indications are fulfilled by tlie common 
means of equalising the circulation and purifying the whole man, with 
ooarses and alteratives ; among the latter, burdock, ssrsnparilla, spikenard, 
alder bark, golden seal, balmony, bonoset, etc., are conspicuous. The third 
Biust be effected, in mild cases, by washing often with strong soapsuds, by 
■ofkening tlie parts with poultices, renewing them often, until all the sores 
bea]. In more obstinate cases, it may be necestuiry to use some vegetable 
CMistic to cut off the scab. Fur this purpose, tlie fi-esh root of arum triphyl- 
Inm, sliced and rubbed on, or, if in a dry powder, sprinkled on after the 
wmshing ; that of bloodroot, or of Phytolacca decandra, or its berries, the 
hiapissated juice of Rumex aceUicella (field sonel), or of Ozalis acelocella 
{wood sorrel), or, lastly, caustic potash may bo used. These should be ap- 

Cied until the scab is entirely removed, tlien the washings and poultices should 
i used until the discbarges are clear and sweet, when the sore may be healed 
with the elder salve. 

6mV8 116. Impetioo. — Scaly running tetter. 

Character. — *' Pustules continuous, terminating in scabs; the skin often 
chappy." — G. 

According to the arrangement of Mr. B. Bell, all the varieties of herpes 
of any importance may be comprehended in Uie four following species, 
■amely : 

'* Arpes /arinowi, or what may be termed, the dry tetter, is the most 
simple of all the species; it nppearii indiscriminately iu different parts of the 
body ; but most commonly on the face, neck, arms and wrists, in pretty 
broad spots and very small pimples. These are gencnilly very itchy, though 
BOt otluirwise troublesome. After continuing a certain time, they at last tall 
off in the form of a while powder tilimilar to fine bran, leaving the skiu 
below perfectly sound ; and, after again reluming in the fi»rm of u red efflo- 
rescence, they fall off and arc renewed :is befure. 

** Herpes Jrustuloeus. — It appears in the form of pustules which originally 
are separate and dibtin<!t, bui which afterward run together in clusters. At 
first they seem to contain nothing but a thin watery serum, which afterward 
tarns yellow, and, exudin;^ i>\v.v the whole burDice of the part affected, it at 
bat dries into a thick ciusi or scab; when this falls off, the skin below fi-c- 
qvently nppears eiitirt% wiih only a slight di'gree of redness on its surface ; 
but, on Some occasions, wIkmi tlm mattiT has probably been more acrid, upon 
the scab falling off, tltD skin is fuund ^ligllt}y excoriated. Eruptions of this 
kind appear most fic^uenily on the face, behind the ears, and other parts of 
the head ; and tl;cy occur most commonly in children. 

•• Herpes MiliuriH. — Tliis breaks out indiscriminately over tlm whole body ; 
bat more frequently abouL tlie loins, brea>t, perinteuni, scrotum and inguimi, 
than in otb.er ]Kirts. It gfii'Mally appears in clusters, though sometimes in 
distinct rii)g> or circli^s, of very minute pimples, which fri>m their rcsem- 
bhince to the millet itoed, has given rise to the denomination of tho species. 
The pimples aix? at first, though small, perfectly separate, and contain nothing 
bot a clear lymph, which in the course of the disease, is excreted upm the 
anrface, and theru forms into small distinct scales; these at last fall off, and 
leave a considerable dogrer of inflammation below, that still continues to ex« 
ude fresh matter, which likewise forms into cakes, and so falls off as before. 
The iUshing in tliis species of complaint is always very troublesome ; and the 
16 



natter dSacIiargcd from di* pnipl«s is 90 iougli ud Twcid, that evwrj tliiat 
ippli«d to th*» pai^« adheres, so aa to occaisioa much troahle and uneaBiDen « 
its bein^ nmored. 

"Herpes JSxedena. — So calkd from its destroying or corroding the ntit 
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times forms into sn^il om-^ts. '.ha: in a shon :ime fiill off; hat most freaaeatlr 
the discharge is pj thin and aLrid. as to «prend aliwg the neighboring parti, 
where it soon prodaees the «ime kind of :»i:'res. Th«>ugh these ulcers do aot 
ID general proceed farther than :he cutis vera, ret 5ometimes tlie disubam it 
10 Terr penetrating and corrosire, as uy destroy the »kin, cellular suhstanof 
and on some occasion « even the muscles themselves. It is this species tbsi 
should be termed the depascens or ph.i^denic ulcer, from the great deiitniiH 
tion of parts which it frequenilv ot^casions. In the opinion of Mr. Bell, ereiT 
species of herpes is in a greater or less degree contagious, and casil/ comma* 
ni'^aced bj contact. In the removal of Lhe<e, :is well as other cutiineooi 
aflfec lions, much depends on the emplojmont of the means of clennlinesSi 
The warm bath, wiih frictions wiih a coarse cloth, will always contribute to 
the cure. 

''The remedy which I hare found to produce the most speed j good eflbct, 
is sanguinaria canadensis, dissolved in vinegar, .as directed for the itch. Ths 
a^jUnum dulcamara has, in numerous in<'..iitcos. manifested its superior afi- 
cacy in the cure of inveterate cutaneous di^^eases/' — Dr. Gallup. 

Cauus. — It is supposed that tetter in all its forms, and Psora, 118, pro- 
ceed from a little insect that burroi«s under the ^ki^, and that the astriu'renu 
and escharotics kill it. 

Treatment. — Treat all its forms as I have directed for Genus 114. 

Gexl's 116. Lepra. — Leprosy. 

Character. — ** L-iniinated scabs of various >izes, of a circular, smooth form. 
Varietiee. — 1. Vuif/aris — Scabs sukhjUi and large, whitish, with red bor- 
ders; coverin:: tlic whole boJv. 

2. Albida. — S^abs whiii^b, small, depr^'ssed in the center : on the ei- 
iremilies. 

3. Xigricans. — Black lepro>y.*' — G. 

Treatment. — Tho:ou^h puiiricalion of the whole body. 

Genus 117. Herpes — Tetter. 

Character. — ^Veswular erupfi<»Ti in dislinct clusters ; forming scahs ; ting- 
linir and ifcliiiii:. S-aifflv distinct from Genus 115. 



Varieties. — 1. Phlyctamodes. — Small inflamed vesicles. 
2. Zoster. — Shingles. 



o 



3. CirvinatuH. — Ringworm. 

4. Labia tix. — On the lips. 

5. Prepvtialis. — On the prepuce. 

Or. G(M>d says that Galen's description of herpes is the best that can be 
•v'«.ul. It is as follows : 

* .\n eruption of minute and crowded vesicles of the size of millet seeds, 
iiT'-.eti on the surface of the f^kin, filled with an acrid bilious secretion ; and 
vti<<'.s of two species, iho one containing in its vesicles a milder and more 
srit'^'us fluid, called, from the size of the vesicles, herpes miliaris which 
ttviviv- seems to burn or corrode; the otJier containing a thicker fluid of a 
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lugh^r heftft and color, find so acrid as actually to corrode th« continuitj of 
the subiaceDt skin, still creeping along in a serpentine direction as the term 
bnpes iroporta, and hence denominated by Hippocrates, kerpet esiheomenoa.** 

Very minute descriptions of the species and varieties may be found in Dr. 
Ekwd's Nosology, Dr. Dunfflison's Practice and eliwwhcre ; but as Dr. Eberle 
Mttd. and we agree with him, these hair-splitting distinctions in nosology 
have an unfaTorable influence upon comprehensive views in pathology, and 
rrnther retard than advance the true practice of medicine, we leave the reader 
to look for them in other works. I have given under Genus 114, the proper 
^n of treatment for all the forms of tetter. 

The Indications in all, are, to cleanse the general system, dissolve away 
the diseased parts, and heal them up with gentle mcHns. For the first, a 
Mmrse or two of medicine, with numerous baths, and .1 free use of the best 
illeratives ; fur the second, the astringents in mild cases, and the escharotics 
in obstinate ones ; and for the third, a continuation of the baths and altera- 
tives, good food, air and exercise, and some kind of oil or soft salve to the part 

OsxuB 118. Psora. — Scabies, itch. 

Character. — *' Vesicular or pustular pimples between the fingers, and flexures 
it joints, and spreading over the body ; intolerable itching terminating in 
leabs/'^Gallup. 

Varieiies. — 1. PapulariE, — " Bank itch. Eruption of miliary, aggregate 
pimples, with a papular, slightly inflamed ba.<e, and vesicular apex ; pustules 
iGAntily dispersed ; tips, when abraded by scratching, covered with a minute, 
globular, brown, scab. 

5. Vesicularis, — Watery itch. Larger and most perfect vesicles, filled 
with a transparent fluid, an inflamed base ; intermixed with pustules ; at times 
ooftlesciiig, and forming scabby blotches. 

3. Cvmplieata, — Complicated. Eruption complicated, of pustular, vesicu- 
lar and papular pimples coexisting ; spreading widely over the body ; occa- 
sionally the face ; sometimes confluent and blotching. 

4. Purulenta, — Pus like pocrky itch. Eruption distinct, prominent yellow 
pustules with a slightly inflamed base ; occasionally coalescing and forming 
irregular blotches, with a hard, dry, tenacious scab. 

6. ExUka. — Mangy itch. Produced by handling mangy animals. Some- 
times it follows small pox and other constitutional aflcctionH."^Good. 

Cau9€t. — Uiicleanliness, bad state of the system ; contagion. A professor 
in Dublin says it is an insect burrowing under the skin, and many others are 
of the same opinion. It is seen by the aid of the microscope. 

Indications. — To purify the body, internally and externally, and to kill the 
insect on the surface. 

Treatment. — A course* or two of medicine, several vapor-baths, drinks of a 
tea of yclii>w dock, and bathing the parta in the same. Or a teaspoonful of 
flour of sulphur in molasses, in the morning, for three to six days, and then 
anointing the body at night with an ointment made by boiling sulphur in 
hog's laid or any animal oil, letting it cool and rubbing it all over the surface 
at night, three times in six days. 

Gevus 119. Lepidosis iCHTRrrASis. — Fish skin. 

Character. — ** Hard, thickened incrustations on the skin ; hard dusky rind ; 
or scab ; sometimes nearly covering the body ; at other times mora partial ; 
rsiembling horn. 

Varieties. — 1. Simplex. — Watery rind. 

t. Cornea. — ^Browu, horny rind ; thickened 
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3. Ci>rfif^ffa.-*-ScabB inourvated, horn like ; growth mach elerated."— 
Gallup. 

Causes. — ^As in most cataneons eruptions or other diseased states ; unclean- 
liness is among the principal causes of this affection. 

The Indications and treatment here are the same as for the most seveM 
forms of herpes. The bard crust must be dissolved by caustics, and then tlM 
part often washed with soap, then with good cider vinegar and corerod witk 
antiseptic poultices, until it heals completely. See Gknus 114. 

GxMus 120. PoRRiGO. — Scall or tinea. 

Character, — " Yellow pustules, containing a viscid fluids forming thin yd- 
lowish scabs. 

Varieties, — 1. Crustacea, — Milky scall. In patches on the face of nnrsiig 
children. 

2. Oaleata, — Scalled head. Producing scabs over the head, affecting Un 
roots of the hair ; occurring mostly during dentition. 

3. Fur/uracea, — Dandcry scall. Very minute pustules, terminating ii 
scurfy scales." — G. 

Causes. — Uncleanliness and improper food, contagion. 
Indications, — ^To cleanse the general system, soften and remove the seabii 
and heal the part. 

TreaimstU, — Same as for Genus 114, 117 and 119. 

The character of the general habit may be modified by the local {rritatkma 
6. As they exist in mdurated glandular textures. Giving rise to 

Ho. 32.— Order VI. 

Diathesis glandularis ikdurata bt iupostuumosa. — Hardening of ths 
glands, with tcndc^tncy to abscess. 

Character, — "It may be suggested, that tubcrculuted state's of glands 
and hypertrophy of membranes, rarely, if ever, arise without si^me fault, 
dome pathological state of the general habit. Changes are often made in a 
gradual manner, in the urgans of internal relation, without the subject being 
made conscious of thera, until some secondary train of symptoms arisies. 
A mild pathological state may exist, and be making very slow changes in 
tissues of internal location even while the person is en^ged in his usual con- 
cerns. These local changes are commonly excited and modified primarily by 
the general habit ; but, when once formed, they produce a reflex action back 
on the system, according to their identical irritative chanicter, and tlio physi- 
ological character of the part afTectod. Perhaps there is no structure mora 
complicated, and less sensitive, than the glandular, and indurations of this 
structure are frequent. The pyrectic habit is mild and dilatory ; it is strictly 
chronic, and pirtakes of an irritative synochal character. Whenever changes 
have been made of a structural kind, they may not induce much disturbance 
in the general habit, until some adjunct cause excites commotion in the 
economy of the system : whenever this proves to be the case, the local irri- 
tations will concentrate to the altered part, Hnd inflammation be liable to 
become manifest. The reflex action now becomes more manifest ; and if 
ulcoration follows, the future fever, called hectical, receives its chief modifica- 
tion from that alteration. 

"By including imposthumations in this order, we are led to a review of 
the hectical habit." — G. 

The proper action of the gUiuda is of the utmost importance in the aaii 
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•eoMNiij, becmiM the most of these secrete flaids ib.^i are ir.di.vpenmble to 
(he DourishmeaK or the motion of the Erstvm, as die saliva, ihe bile. lh« 
•poTMi, etc. 

FIRST SERIES. 

Omnm 121. CAHcnroMa ttlgarxs. — Cancer. 

CAarmcter. — "IrriuitiTe pjrvctic habi:. wiih Jingy counienance ; hard or 
Khiims tumor, commonly in the secernc!it gl:tnii< : ot a leiidi'ii color; knoiied 
to ihe feel ; attached lo the bkin, nhii-h is puckered, aiid co ihe mascles [and 
lOflMtimes the bones], making it fixed ; occ:i>i •n.-il darling p:ii:i:> ; iniernK^led 
vilh Ugamentvy bands; terminaiing in an ii-hnn>us pi:agcdonic ulcer; par- 
ttattr healing, then becoming aggravated/' — Gallup. 

This form of disease is called cancer. iVuni the resemblnnce of ihc tumcr 
to a crab, haTing a bard lump in (he center and app.-irei{t bninches is^suing 
from it in different directions, so thai, when it is wiihdniwn by means ol' 
Mtriugent applications, it often presents these branches or r^K>l$, in a manner 
■omewhat resembling the legs of that animal. Tl.eso are foruied as follows: 

In the glands, or other very vascular p«ii lions of the system, .as the face, 
tiba atomacli, the uterus, etc., where the cirouUtiwn is weak or sluggish, the 
•ODsibility is low, and the anastomoses are numerous, morbiiic matter extrane- 
oaa or eifete, is readily deposited on any irritatiim within or coniraciion of 
the 8arfiu:e by cold. 

If this moibiOo material, is very corroding in its nature, it will soon abrade 
the parts involved, and form an ulcer increasing in size, decomposing (he 
tissues, and of course, cutting off the circulation from ihe surfaces to which 
tibe vessels, nerves and other tissues thus destroyed, were distributed ; and 
leaving thc»se organs to mortify and to involve others in (heir ruin, until the 
Uterial thus reduced to putrefaction, is sent, by (ho centrifugal force of 
the circulation, to that surlaco, and discliarged, and we call it an ulcer, or 
boil, etc. 

But, if the foreign matter is not very corroding in its nature, it does not 
destroy the living fibers ; it only presses in among them. m:ikes a dense de- 
posit in the center for the body of the cancer, and then fills up the vessi>ls 
which lead to that center, pressing them in su(^h a manner as to paralyze, to 
a great extent, their physii>logical action, though not so much as enliivly to 
deitrpy them, but rather to leave to th<^ vital piinciplo the supremacy over 
the chemical, s^imetimos for many years before loion takes place. And even 
when the morbific deposits and their inherent chemiral agencies, get so much 
the upper h<ind as to overcome the vital afliniiy, and Ci>mmence the h'sion or 
decompasition of the part, the putrcfjicttive process is very slow. If, now, 
by purifying the general system, you promote :ib'H>rpiion, you will reduce the 
proportion of the morbiiic maiter, and n-store the balaiuu* of power lo the 
vital part and the ulcer will Ixfnl partially or wholly. But for the want of 
perseverance, the roots, not being all removed, in process of time accumu- 
late, especially about the edges of the old soi-e (the hard ridges of which are 
caused by the hirger portions of these roots which have not been decom- 
posed), and break out again ; and thus (lie battle between the vital agent and 
the chemical afldnititfS goes on, in favor, sometimes, of one and sometimes of 
the other, for months and even years; until the morbific matter, becomes so 
extensively diffnsi*d through the syst/'m, that it obstiu«*ls the organs, over- 
comes the vital ft>rce, and rapidly progresses from the point of its origin, 
Bntil it produces terrible lesion of not only the glands, but the muscles, and 
tendons ; and it even sometimes demolishes the hardest bones. 
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On aceonnt of the dreadful ravages it commits in its latter stages, eaneer 
has been supposed to be " the highest degree of canker and pnire&ction/* 
but it is, in vblcI, the lowest, or it would eat up the parts in which it is depos- 
ited far sooner than it does. Indeed it is the i^roat difficulty of producing the 
complete putrefaction and disengagement of all the morbific matter composing 
a cancer, that i-endcrs it so difficult to cure. Were it far more corroding than 
it is, it would soon destroy all the living fibers that ramify into its mass, 
become itself purulent, and be entirely eliminated from the system. But, not 
being very corrosive, or much disposed to putrefaction, it is capable onlr. 
when in small proportions to the living mass, of simply hardening itself 
among the vessels, and so paralyzing their action as to prevent Ihem fron 
removing it ; and hence, so frequently, its roots preserve their hardness and 
tumescence among the flesh about the ulcer, after the body has been cat 
away by the knife or escharotics, or by virtue of its own superior proportions 
over the living matter, and consequently of the predomincncy of the cfaemiesl 
affinities over the vital. Nor would it be so difficult to cure in its latter atageSi 
but that it seizes on those very oi'gaiis whoso full and universal action is 
indispensable both to the cure of the disease, and to the maintenance of eren 
life itself. Thus in a word — 

Cancer is a deposition among the glands and other vascular pordona of tlis 
system, of matter of the letut corrodini^ kind, accumulating by degrees of 
velocity, always proportionate to the ability of the system to depurate itsell^ 
and remaining nearly unchanged, until, by its obstruction to the circulation 
and the nervous action in a part, it giv<3S power to the inorganic agencies to 
produce lesions, which aro more or less extensive, according to the weakness 
and vascularity of the part, and fatal according to the inability of the system 
to protect itself from the morbific aggivssion, or remove the offensive matter. 

Hence we see the reason why cancer is so seldom cured by the knife. Yoa 
may cut off its head ; you may even remove the main branches of its roots : 
but you can never rwich their extremities, wliich for aught you know, may, at 
an early period, have penetrated the very citadel of life. If you cut deeply, 
vou nmy cutout so much that the wound will heal and remam so for years, 
but the roots are in the system, and, like the remains of the polypus, they wiU 
vegetate again and agnin, and spread deeper and deeper, until tney penetrate 
and command the inner temple of the body. The knife can do nothing now. 

Hence, too, the failure of the severest escharotics, as nitrate of silver, cor- 
rosive sublimate, arsenic, etc., which, though they cut fast while they are 
applied, can not be sufl'ercd to act long enough, to i-emove all the itx>ts, lest 
they penetrate the system — j)t)ison its substance and arrest its physiologi- 
cal action, worse than does the matter they are Ui?ed to i-cmove. 

From the above description of tlie nature of cancer, its cause and modes of 
attack, progress and elFects, it is plain that the 

Indicaiiojis in the incipient stage, an?, to cleanse the system of all morbific 
matter, to equalize the action, promote absorption and secretion, and mainiain 
the (general healrh. 

Treatment. — The indications are jjoncrally fulfilled bv courses of medicine*, 
relaxing and stimulating alteratives, tonics. g^>o(l food and moderate exercise 
in a pure alnioriphere. In more advanced castas, where the tumor is solid, 
and ivt'ufses to yield to these influences, the indications are, to produce and to 
promote, in addition to the above, suppuration of the tumor and its branches, 
ly the uae of means that possess the power to dissolve the semi-vital or cancerous 
matter t without being able to destroy the fully healthy parts, or to poison their 
fluids. Such must ever be the charscter of all the articles which are directly 
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Wefiil or proper lor th« remoral of cancerous tumore. I bare aDalyzed or 
parchaaed a number of those nostrums which have been more or less oelo- 
orated for usefulness in the treatment of carcinoma, or cancer, and found them 
to oonaist in either acids, alkalies, salu, or tannin, the former so diluted as not 
to destroy the healthy flesh, and tho latter so weak that it can not impede vital 
action, but yet so strong as to tan the morbific or cancerous matter, so as to 
flusilitale its removal by the vital process, or by the withdrawal, with an instni- 
IMDC, of the "body," or main original dop^siiiun, and of the roots or branches 
• from the vessels into which they liad ramified. The acids, alkalies and salts 

{Tomote suppuration, and hence you see no *' roots " after tlioir application, 
at the astringents tan and collect together the dead matter, and enable the 
pnctitioner to draw it out all together. When the suppuration is complete in 
the one case, and the roots are removed in the other, the parts should be liealed 
Up under the use of poultices of cliarcoal, gum myrrh and slippery-elm and 
•oft salves as the elder salve, etc. 

The means by which these objects are attained, are, first to last, occasional 
courses, baths very frequently, and the constant use of the best alteratives, as 
boneset, burdock, sarsaparilla, dandelion, etc., with the antiseptics, as the acid 
fruits ; the gums and resins, ns myrrh, balsam of fir, etc. These are for the puri- 
fication of the general system. For the l(X:al affection are used various articles 
of the characters above mentioned. Tho object here being to kill, it has been 
thought that any poison may Ix^ used for the purpose. But, thoujrh we must 
use something that will cut away the s«>mi-viial flesh, it must not oe mercury 
nor any other substance which, when it once gets hold of the system, can not 
be arrested in its progress. It must be something which, though corix>ding 
in its action, can be washed out or ix^utmlized at once, to tho complete destruc- 
tion of its influence. Such are tho vegetable acids, as the oxalic, and the 
•Ikalies, as potash. Tho former is best, used in the form of inspissated juice 
f upon kIass or Britannia plates) of oxalis acetocella or of rumex acetocelU 
(milder j, and the latter, of caustic p<)tash, made of the ley of the ashes of 
white oak, hickory, white ash or elm bark ; or of purified caustic pouish, a 
very severe article prepared by tlu' French, and kept in sticks in close stopped 
Tials. Several salts, as bichloride of mercury, sulphate of zinc and copper, 
have been used by alloparhisis ; but, at least, the first is aliorreiher inadmissi- 
ble, as the disease it produces iu worse tlian the one that it is given to cure ! "~^ 
Beece. 

In case the tumor can not bo absorbed nway by courses, alteratives, poul- 
tices, of flax seed, slippery -elm, lobelia, yellow pond lily, bitter herbs, etc., 
and yet the surface over it is kouiuI, a .small piece of the caustic potash 
may be moistened and put upf>n a cloth and bound u|)on the head of the 
tumor, and left, if the pain is not intolerable, until it K))ends its strength. 
After the patient has rest, it may be repeated until the surface is eaten off and 
the tumor is expofsod ; or, if there is no dangi^r of hemorrhage, you may cut 
out the same quantity with theknite, which will produce less pain and of but 
momentary duration. If tho vessels bleed much, wash the wound with a 
strong decoction (cold) of bKxxlroot. sumach or geranium, etc., and dust 
into it the fine powder of those rooL;, until the hcmorrhag<* is entirely arrested. 
Kow you may commence eithur tho suppurative or the astringent course, as 
you hke. The former consists in applying th.e caustic p>tash, or the sorrol 
extract, alternately with poultices, until all the hard parts an* removed and 
the vessels and cells containing the ramifications are completely di<«gorged of 
their ofiensive matter, when the sore will smell no worse than one fiom a fresh 
wound ; and then healing it up under a poultice of lily root, lobelia, charcoal, 
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dregs of number six, and slippery-elm ; using occasionslljy a little of Uis 
caustic wliere the parts are ham and refuse to heal. I have known this pro- 
cess to cure a considerable number of cancers, some of which were very bad; 
and I have known it fail to cure others either for want of judicious and faith* 
ful application, or because the cancerous matter had so completely pervaded 
the syfitem thut the vital processes were unable to dispossess lU 

Many other articles have been used, and sometimes with success, though 
they are of more doubtful safety and utility. It is said that the inspissated 
juice of poke berries (phytulacca decandra), or of the root, or its dry pow- * 
der (Thacher); of pronanthcs altissima (t^ill milk weed); of laotuca (lettuce); 
of arum tryphvllum (Indian turnip); sulphate of iron (copjieras); cnrbonate 
and muriated tincture of iron ; acetate of copper, and marsh roseiuary, have 
been found useful. Water from chloride of lime, poultices of charcoal, slip* 
pery-elm, carrots, dregs of number six, etc., are guod to destroy the di^ 
agreeable fetor, and cleanse the parts. 

Some famous cancer curers, pariif^ularly Dr. Whitlaw of London, are of 
the opinion that no caustic or irritating substance that produces pain should 
be used, and I am in<:lined to think that, ex<-ept the knife and the caustio 
potash, which do the woik at once, they may be right. Oeneral treatment to 
pui-ify the system, cutting away the tumor with the knife or the caustic, and 
promoting diticharges, cleansing and finally he;iling the sores, is the true plat 
of cure. The diet should bo of the purest kind, simple in character, moderali 
in quantity, and taken at regular intervals. 

The course that I have recommended may not «ilways succeed, but it alTordt 
a better prospect of relief than any tliisig that the faculty hai'e prescribed. 

For applications, see recipes. 

I have never seen but one case of genuine fungus hacmatodes ; that was so 
far advanced that I diil nothing for it. I believe that this form of disease it 
seldom curt»d after it is fully devel(»pe(l and ha-^ thoroughly pervaded the sys- 
tem. In the early stages, the g»*noral depurating and invigorating course, 
with wholesome food, pure air, and moderate exercise, is the proper one. 

Genus 122. Scrofula. — Struma vulgaris. Kino-'s evil. 

Character. — ** Indolent tumors of the glands of the neck, groin, armpit^ 
mesentery, etc., with little pain ; ^>low in hUj^purating and tiirdy in healing; 
skin of tile tumor retains its naUn.il color ; ium«>r movable. The common 
habit delieate, skin smooth and florid, upper lip full." — Q. 

Causeif. — Improper, irritating or corroding articles of diet, impure air, etc., 
affecting indivivluals possessing a sluggish circulation. The tumoi-s are formed 
in the s;mie manner as cancers are, to which this form of disease is veiy 
nearly allied. Like cancer als<^), it continues iis ravages by means of excori- 
ating, oflensive exudation on the surface, and is dilluNcd by absorption wiihin, 
until ii pervades not only the glands but the muscles and the bones. No part 
of the system is entirely exempt Irom its lavages. 

The Indications are, to purity the general ^system, to reduce the tumors and 
heal the uh-«*rs, and tone up the whole man. 

Treatment. — The first indication is ellecied by means of a general course 
and the alterative treatment, and the second by poultices of slippery-elm, 
charcoal, lily r<><)t, dregs of number six, or any other relaxing, antiseptic and 
slightly stimulating articles. The baths should bo used very frequently, and 
medicated with aromatic and antiseptic*, articles, as the various mints, cay- 
♦•nne, vinegar, etc, and great care should be taken that the food bo of the 
bcNt quality, modeiutu in quantity, and thoroughly masticated, and that the 
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mKWfiwe be regular and in a pure atmosphere. From the very nature of the 
ease and the causes that produire the di$<*ase, the processor cure will be tardy, 
and will requii-e patience and diligence and long perseverance. Our vnpor- 
bitb and lobelia treatment, however, has often proved a sovereign remedy for 
it. Much use should be made of the best antiseptics, slipperj'-elm, gum 
anjrrh, charcoal, cayenne, vegetable acids, etc., as in cancer. 

GsHUS 123. Goitre. — Bronchooele, swelled neck. 

Character, — ' ' Elastic tumor of the thyroid gland ; extending largely and 
aShciing the cellular tissue ; incident to young people in mountainous coun- 
tries; destitute of redness or inflammalion ; not liable to suppurate/' — G. 

In this country, this form of disease so seldom proves t'ainl or even painful, 
that many endure it through a long life without ever making a single attempt 
to cure XL One of my aunts had this tumor from her childhood to nearly 
seventy, and it gave her very little trouble except sometinios a slight dyspnuea. 
My mother has had it fi-om her childhood. She is now gone to her resL 
For the last ten or fifteen, perhaps twenty years, of her life, it gradually 
diminished. It never did her any great htirm. As it is, however, a die- 
agreeable appendage to the neck, aud, at least in its early stages curable, we 
may as wi'll make the attempt. 

Indications, — To puiify llie system and reduce the tumor. 

Treaiment. — This 1 have done in two instances (the only ones I ever tried). 
In the first, by giving a few courst^s, and bathing the part with tincture of lobe- 
lia. In the second, by the bathing alone. 

Gkkus 124. ToNsiLLA INDURATA. — Swelled and indurated tonsils. Liable 
im impede deglutition. 

Causes. — Cold ; inactivity of the general system ; irritation of the throat 
by poisons. 

Indications. — To equalize the circulation, attract the inflammation to the 
iarfiftce, and restore the healthy functions. 

TVeaiment. — The regular practice has been to bum out the lonsils with 
caustic (Prof. McLellen), but of late, they have b<»en scarrified and excised. 
This course is as unnecessary as it is Ravage arni cruel. 1 have tK>aled many 
cases and have found no sorious difficulty. Equalize the circulation, promote 
perspiration and put a pniUico, Bprinkled wiili cayenne on the neck ; or wear 
round it a flannel bandage often wrung out of a strong decoction of cayenne 
in vinegar, gargle the throat often with astringent and stimulating fluids. 
This treatment, with an emetic occasionally, will cure most oases in a tew days. 

Oekus 125. TrBEUcuLUM. — Emphyma sarcoma tuberculosum. Tubercle. 

Character. — ''Very small indurations, situated in the internal organs and 
membianes ; so minutely as scarcely to be been, but, as they become enlarged ; 
tliey may bo of the size of millet seed or larger. They are liable to suppurate 
in clusters, or in their envelops, and aflord an inip<^rfecl purulency ; rarely 
taking on the incarn process; ending in (he destruction of the respeciivo 
organs or membranes, attended with hectic fever. Names have been given to 
it, derii'ed from the organ where it is located; as gutteris, of the thixmt; 
trachse, of the trachea ; pulmonum, of the lungs ; stomachi, of the stomach ; 
bepaiis, of the liver ; splenis, of the spleen ; mesenterii, of the mesentery ; 
omenti, of the omentum ; intestinorum, of the intestines ; mem. SiM-osie, of the 
serous membranes ; mem. mucosae, of the mucous membranes, etc. 

" The cancerous and scrofulous tumors and ulcerations, together with tuber- 
eles and a carnificd sUUe of the membranes, include a cousideiable portion of 
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the catalogue of diseases ; especially if we might add to theoa, the variooi 
ulcerations occurrinsr externally. " — G. 

The Causes of tubercle, are as numerous as the impediments to free and 
full vital action in the system ; as hereditary taint, a £;eble consUiutioa, 
bad nursing, food, dress, air, exercise, shape and habits of body, temperament 
and disposition, passions, particularly grief, anther, melancholy ; clynaie, anj 
disease which debiliiales the system (EberleJ, blood-lelling (Hall, Oron, 
Eberle), calomel, and poisons in general. I have said tliat tubercles are occa- 
sionally found in aknost all parts of the body, and I here add that they have 
been generally found in the lungs, when they have been found anywhere 
else. — See Dunglison. 

It has been frequently remarked by medical writers, that, though tuberelei 
are not removed by art (Dunglison, Dewees), yet they are sometimes cured 
by the efforts of nature. This shows tliat tubercle is formed in opposition to 
the efforts of nature, and, of course, if cun-d by art, it must be done by 
means and processes that act in perfect harmony with nature. 

Now, as the lancet, and all sorts of poisons, act in dii-ect opposition to 
nature, it is not wonderful that they have not been genemlly successful in 
removing tubercle. It would be a wonder of wonders if they ever cared it» 
though there may have been cases in whieh a cure has been effected by the 
efforts of the sysii'm, even in spite of the Inssof so much blood or the poison- 
ing of the balance. Still, as 1 shall remark hereafter (phthisis pulmonalis) 
tubercle, being the result of great debility or poisoning, is not easily removed 
by the most rational and etficient practice. 

The Indications then, are, to clcanj^e the system of all morbific matter, and 
to restore proper action to the exhalents and the digestive apparatus as well 
as to every other in the system. 

Treatment. — Courses of medicine, once, twice or thrice a week, as the 
case may require, u^ing composition or cayenne and the canker teas, and tak- 
ing great care to get the surface and the bowels into proper action by means 
of the bath and enem:i.s, and the feet warm by fiiction with cayenne and 
vinegar or some other stimulating liniment. It will now be important to keep 
up a constant purification of the system by the use of the best alteratives, as 
boneset, burdock, spikenard, sarsaparilla, golden seal, bark of wild cherry 
tree, alder, pteloa, poplar, asarum or wild ginger, motherwort, tansey, bjilmonv, 
arch-angel (lycopus virginicus), or any innocent, relaxing and stimulating 
bitter or aromatic. 

When the lungs are stutfed and there is difficulty in breathing, some kind 
of cough mixture consisting of relaxants (nauseanis), arumatics and stimu- 
lants ; as hoarhound, nervine, bitterroot, skunk cabbage, lobelia, and a little 
cayenne, or ginger, should be used merely for pi-esent relief, and then the 
chief dependence should be placed on your ef)orts to bring the action to the 
surface, by means of slimulnting plastcirs to the neck, breast, etc., thus giv* 
ing ivlief to the organ which is more particularly attacked. See further 
remarks on phthisis pulmonalis. 

Genus 127. Phthisis tkachealis titberculosa. — Tubercular consump- 
tioD of the trachea, often called bronchitis. 

Character. — ** Pain slight and transient; cough, with hoarseness and loss of 
xi!Tiral speech ; dry at first, followed by expectoration ; pulse frequent; hectic 

V*r."— G. 

1 consider bronchitis rather as a simple inflammation, than a tubercular 
^Btioii of the bronchial tubes. 
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Cauifi. — ^This form of disense may be produced by whatever can product 
tnbercle in general, but it is rery fi^equently produced by speaking long and 
loud io a hot atmosphere, and then going immediately into a cool one. Hence, 

Eablio speakers are frequently afiSicted with it, and ladies who, usually in the 
abit of dressing their necks warm, occasionally bare them to their shoulders 
in oo)d, damp evenings, and ride to balls and parties, and what is still worsOp 
ride home again in the same plight, in a cold, damp atmosphere, late at night. 
The practice of wearing stocks on the neck, especially in warm weather, 
by over heating and sweatmg the trachea, and rendering it liable to take cold 
aner the excitement of speaking, is a fruitful source of phthisis tiachealts. 

IndieaiionM and treatment the same as for Genus 126. Great care should 
be taken to clear the system effectunlly of nil morbific matter, to attract the 
inflammation to the surface, by stimulants and rubefacients, and to soothe 
the internal parts, by the use of slippery-elm, gum arable or other mucila- 
ginous material. But this should be given very often, and the alterants and 
tonics mentioned under the last genus should be used. Good food, air, ezer- 
eiae, and a cheerful disposition are indispensable. 

GxHUfl 128. Phthisis pulmonaus tuberculosa. — Tubercular consump- 
tion. 

Character. — '* Slight and transient pnin in the side; alternate chills and 
beat, especially in the afternoon ; often heat in the palms of the hands, and 
■oles of the feet; slight, ineffectual cough, sometimes attended with small 
hemoptysis, and eventually with a copious expectoration of muco-purulency ; 
shortness of breath, especiallv on exercise ; circumscribed flush on one or 
both cheeks ; pulse one hundred to one hundred and twenty in a minute, 
small and hard. Most liable to occur between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five, in habits slender, impressible, and easily fatigued ; having skin 
rather pale, and streskcd with small blue veins ; teeth and adnata of a creta- 
ceous whiteness. Fever chronic ; dcgeneralin? into hectic ; emaciation ; oc- 
casionally a disposition to vomit ; an unusual degree of heat, pnin and oppres- 
sion of the breast ; spittle saltish ; spirits depressed ; appetite bad ; thirst 
great ; flushes after eating ; fingers small, nails bent inward and purplish ; loss 
of strength; sinking of the eyes; difficulty of swallowing ; cold extremities ; 
loss of breath. Toward the close, night sweats, diarrhea, edema of the 
feet"— G. 

Of this form of disease. Dr. Gallup snys (Inst. vol. ii, page 244) : " Of 
all the malndies which have visited and nffli(;ted the human family, this has 
constantly borne the supremo sway in the middle latitudes ; so that pestilence 
in every form of plngue, cholera, fever, fluxes, etc., dwindles into little com- 

Crativo importance. It pursues the even tenor of its course, while those 
ve long respites between their visitations. 

'< Notwithstanding so mnny have been engaged, with the best motives and 
most tender solicitude, to discover some remedial agent, yet, according to 
some of the most recent reports, the whole world still remains in ignorance 
in a therapeutic view, as profound as before the flood ; and all the labor is 
lost for the want of a right application of the knowledge obtained; or for 
want of a generalization of facts, or correct theory. Even the veteran Dowees, 
who seems to have soared above many of his fellows in his intrepid practice, 
prostrates the standard which his arm sustained through many conflicts, and 
says, while devoting fifty-two pages to the subject: * We fear we declare too 
solemn a truism when we say we do not believe that phlliisis, properly so 
called, has ever been cured by art.' " 
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Here then, the point is settled that the re^lar fkculty can not evre con- 
■amplion. And that the reason probably is, they do not understand the true 
*' theory " of its nature ; and the proper remedies and modes of their applica- 
tion. If, therefore, we too, should fail, we can not be blamed ; for we do not 
pretend to be more talented or generally leai-ned, or less benevolent than they 
are. But we will attempt to throw some light on this dark and difficult sub- 
ject, and to dissipate something of the gloom from the sad picture they hare 
drawn. The character (from Dr. Gall up), gives us no knowledire except by 
inference, of the causes of this form of disease, or the indications of cure. 
Of course, those who know so little of the nature and character of disease, 
are not qualified to attempt the cure. We believe that, among all the opera- 
tors in society, there is no other class of men that attempt so much as physi- 
cians do, when they know so little whether they are right or wrong, curing 
or killing. 

Consumption of ike luniks, what is it? One would think tlie mere name 
fufficienily expressive. But why should consumption of the lungs be so 
much more fatal than any other form of disease ? For the plainest of all rea- 
sons; the luni^ are not only an organ in the body, indispensable to the per- 
formance of the office of vitalization and preparation of the ingesta for nutri- 
tion ; but, being the last in the series of that pro(*es$, they partake the most 
largely in the end, of the sufferings of all the vital organs, as the salivarv 
glands, the stomach, the liver, the mesenteric glands and the heart, which 
precede them in the grand process indispensable to the sustenance of the 
body. It is a proposition well understood, in all the ordinary operations of 
natuflB and of art, that, when the fii'st of a series experiences any obstruction, 
the evil accumulates as the action progresses, and that the last apparatus in 
the series, if the former endure the accunmlatiuns thrown upon them, receives 
the severest shock of all. This is particularly the case in the vital operations, 
where the due performance of all the preceding functions, is indispensable to 
that of any after the first. Thus, if what is taken into the mouth, be not well 
masticated and insalivated, the digestion is worse performed, and the chylifi- 
cation and absorption are still worse, if at nil. The heart then throws but a 
miserable material into the lungs for vitaliz.'ition ; this last process, is still 
moi-e misembly performed, and now, the poor scanty blood thus manufac- 
tured, is thrown into different parts of the system, amonij which are these 
very organs, the salivary glands, the liver and pancieas, the lacteal glands, 
the heart, the lungs, et<\, rendering them less capable of performing their 
duty than they were before, and the evil effects continue in geometrical pro- 
gression, extending farther among tlie orphans of the vital process, until the 
lungs, being the last in that series, receive the wliole force of the disease, 
from which they are totally unable to extricate themselv<^s. Hence it is that 
BO many forms of disease terminate in consumption. And how much must 
all these evils be ai^gravated when the food taken is bad, the vital regions are 
so cramped by lacing that the organs are prevent^nl from receiving their due 
share of blood and air, the peristaltic action of the bowels is destroyed, and 
the medicines used to cure are rank poisons ! 

If this be a true statement of the case, and I am sure that it is, it follows 
(hat the lungs undisturbed by the causes or the effects of disease in other 
orgrins. are as capable as other vital organs of deH'nding thom**elves from 
injur}', or of recovering from slight depressions on their action or integrity. 
Hence, bronchitis, often, and even tubercular phthisis, sometimes, are cured 
"spontaneously," and cases have occuri-ed where persons have lived for 
years in tolerable health, after the total loss of one lobe of the lungs. Indeed, 
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half of the fashionable world at the present day, lire by the one half of the 
proper expansion of the lungs. 

Causeit. — It is easily seen, from the above considerations and others which 
they suggest, that, though the exciting cause of consumption may be a ooldp 
or the repercussion of some cutaneous eruption, etc., yet the remote and moat 
oommon causes are, whatever may, in any way interrupt the free and uni- 
renal action of the vital principle through all the organs of the body. They 
will be found in our food, which may be innutriiious or noxious; in our 
clothing, which may be disproportionate to the temperature of the atmospliore, 
hnproperly distributed over the system, or annoying to some of its organs; 
in the air we breathe, in the chamcter of our exercises and habits, in blood- 
letting and poisoning, and even in starvation and melancholy ! 

Indications, — The indications arc to remove ail tlie above named and other 
similar causes ; to relax the general system and equalize the circulation, to 
make, as far as possible, nil the other organs of the body perform their duties, 
to relieve the lungs as far ns yuu can, of whatever directly oppresses them» 
which will be disitovered by the symptoms as they rise. 

Trtatmeni. — '*It is now the opinion of all well informed pathologists (says 
lAennec), that the tubercular affection, like cancer, is absolutely incuraiie. 
The observations contained in ilm treati%>o of M. Baylc. as well as Laenneo's 
remarks on the development of tubercles, prove how illusive is the idea of 
earing consumption in its early stage. ' Nature and art may n*tard or even 
arrost their progress, but they can not reverse it.'" — (Good, vol, ii, page 39.) 
"I can distinctly aver however, that I havo seen it terminate favorably in 
one or two instances, where the patient appeared to be in the la^it stage of dis- 
ease, with a pint and a half of pus nnd purulent mucus expectorated daily, 
exhausting night sweats, and nn.isarci : but whether froir. the treatment pur- 
eaed or a remedial exertion of nature, I will not undertake to say. Dr. rarr 
AfBrms that he has witnessed six cases of decided phthisis recover spontanea 
•Misly."— fib., 38-9.)— G. 

Prom the above quotations, to wliich others of similar import might bo 
added to any extent, wo discoviM* that the most learned physicians of the 
allopathic clas<4, do not expect to cure eitlior eon.sumption or cancers, though 
they admit that both ar«* s-^metimes cured by the simple efforts of nature. 
This amounts to a confession that their treatment does not aid nature, but 
rather hinders her. I have quoted theso t(*sti monies to show that, if I should 
throw no light on tli<^ tnvitmont of this justly dreaded devastator of the 
human family, I should not fall behind my friends of the allopathic school. 

In the 6r3t place, as T h.a\<» already remarked on its causes and character, 
consumption is difficult t<» cure, on account of the fad that it is seated in the 
organs whose healthy fumitions are indispensable to life. Disease may attack 
an extremity, or any organ which can be dispens<*d with, and be removed 
after it ha*^ partly or entirely destroyed that part or organ. But the hin^s 
must vitalize the blood, or the whole man dies. Our wise and benevolent 
Creator, in the formation of our bodies, provided, in eyery vital organ, an 
exceivt of material atid power over what was necessary merely to support life, 
and this excc'^s i<i for pur|)oses of enjoyment in health, of protection from 
the attacks of disease, or of restoration to health after depredations on the 
organs have been a(;tual1y committed. Now suppose that, in the lungs, this 
excess is one third (and I am inclined to think it is quite ns large a propor- 
tion), it would follow that, provided the rest could be perfectly sound, one 
third of the lungs might be wasted by tubercle, and yet the patient would 
live ! If only one fourth were wasted, ho might recover, because there would 
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ihoDgh apparently not so bad, refuses to yield to the most juJicious 
traatment. 

I have premised the abore remarks to advise the young practitioner of the 
danger of promising to cure every case of con sump lion he mny meet, but 
not to prevent him from making the attempt, for I believe that some confirmed 
eaaes hctve been cured, and that others may be, by something like the follow - 
leg process. 8ee the indications. 

Whatever may be the stage of the disease, the first step is to equalize iIh» 
circulation, whioh should be done by the use of relaxing and diffusive siimu- 
laatB, an emetic, an enema or more and the vapor-bath, also by using cxpec- 
toimnts to relieve the lungs, for the present, of their m(»rbifiu accumuUiion^. 
These may consist of lobelia, ncn'ine, skunk cabbage, hoar hound, bilturrooi, 
boneset, elecampane, etc., made into a sirup or a strong infusion. 

The next point is to bring the action of the system to the surface and lower 
extremities, and maintain it there. This must be effected by the interna! use 
of diffusive stimulantii, as boueset, hoarhound, sago, motherwort, sar^aparilla, 
ginger and cayenne if necessary, and the frequent application of the vapor- 
bath and stimulating liniments to the external surface, especially to the lower 
extremities, during the intervals between the vapor- baths. This is all 
important. 

It is a great error to suppose that consumptive patients should be continu- 
ally taking stimulating expectorants. These should be taken when the lungs 
are evidently burdened by the accumulated phlegm or pus ; but, as soon as 
that is removed, the patient should take into the mouth, the mildest and most 
lubHcating articles, as gum arable, slippej-y-elm, etc., while the irritants 
ibould be applied to the surface. A little nervine with a few drops of a 
iirup of lobelia, or an inhalation of its vaj)or, now and then, will keep up that 
degree of relaxation whioh is necessary to provont the irritation that provokes 
a cough. And great care should ha t:ikon to keep the bowels in action by 
the use of enemas, or, at most, a little blackroot, or dried beef's gall, in the 
form of pills ; golden seal, bitterroot, butternut extract, etc., with some diffu- 
eive stimulant, as carraway seed, peppermint, spearmint, fennel, etc., but in 
no case should the bowels be moved so rapidly as to produce excessive or 
watery discharges. 

The emetics should be repeated once, twice, or thrice a week ac^cording to 
circumstances, and should be light, just sufficient to throw off ihe plilegm 
and canker from the stomach, ami followed by tlic use of relaxants and stimu- 
lants, as the various alterative bitters ; a reasonable amount of which, wiih 
the bath and liniments, should be continued to keep the whole system in a 
healthy notion. The better this is done the less emetics will be necessary. 

Physicians have objected strongly to our giving emetics so fi-eely in this 
form of disease ; but, according to their own testimony, they have done more 
good with these than with all the other means they have used, notwithstand- 
ing they have used for the purpose the poisonous antimony, copper, etc. (See 
Good, vol. ii, page 69.) They repeat them "throe or four times a week," 
(lb.) which is quite as often as we would give them. "Emeiics," says 
Dunglison, vol i, page 374, " were at one time regarded as specifics in phthisis ; 
and n great majority of the reputed cures of consumption related by diii'erenl 
authors, have either been performed by emetics or by decidedly nauseating 
remedies." 

Many articles of food and medicine have been supposed to exercise a special 
oontrol over this form of disease. They are such as ryo and barley mush, 
oatmeal bread, Iceland moss, arrowroot, slippery-elm and otlier mucilagiuous 
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rabfltances; new milk from ibe cow, the mild fruits, as strawberries, rssp- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, cranberries, cherries, plums, apples, pean, 
peaches, tigs, blackberries, etc., all which act medicinally wliile they nourish 
the organs. 

And various articles called medicines ; such as boneset, bloodroot, 8a^ 
sapariliH, liquorice, senecio obovatus, elecampane, hoarhound, molherworti 
sage, skunk cabbage, nervine, lobelia, etc., arc very useful. But there is no 
such thing as a speoiiic for consumption. If any of these articles are better 
than others for tlie disease, it is because they ai-o better calculated tu puriff 
and tone up the system than those to which they are preferred. The g^reat 
point is to preserve the healthy condition of the system, by proper food, ezer^ 
else, respiration, cleanliness, pure air, cheerful temper, etc., and by medicinei 
to prevent as well as to euro it. By these means I have prevented manyi 
case of consumption, and cured not a few that were fully established, some 
of which were near the last st;iges. 

If any one is dissatisfied with this description of the disease, or the modes 
and means of cure, let him read ihat of Qood or Dunglison, and he will rest 
contented with my statement, that consumption is the terminus or the result 
of a great number and variety of other forms of disease. 

The reduction of vitnlity in whatever form, favors the production of tnbe^ 
cle. All physiologists agi^e that bloo<l-]etting, and "all poisons " directly 
"reduce the vitality of the system" (Wateriiouse), and that there is not one 
among them all that dues it more eii'eclually (Graham), and uncontrollably 
(Harrison, Chapman), than mercury; and, as "opium irretrievably mins 
innumerable infaatb" (Crit. 76), this drug may take the third power in the 
production of consumption. Hence there is not a more fruitful cause of con* 
sumption among civilized men, than the ** regular practice of medicine." 
This is a hard spying, but as I know it to bo true, it is my duty to declare it 

Genus 128. Phthisis apostematosa. — Abscess of the lungs. 

Character. — **Dry cough; obtuse pain in the chest at a fixed point; 
inabilil y to lie on ilie opposite side ; hectic fever ; at length a sudden and 
copious exp(»ctoration of purulency ; liable to repetition." — G. 

Causes, — '* Chiefly the resuU uf repeated hcmuptysis.** — Good. May be 
caused by any thing that irriUites the lungs or that debiliUites the genend sys- 
t«m. S«»o Genus 127. 

Iniiicafions. — To equalize the cireulalion, cleanse the general system and 
secure a (ieterniinati»>n to the surface and lower extremities. 

Treatment. — The treatment of this form of phthisis, will not differ from 
that of the preceding, but the results will be ditferent. You will be unable 
to remove either the cough or the soreness, or to promote expectomtion of 
matter, until after the breaking of the ulcer. If suffocation does not take 
place, and the matter is freely thrown up, the patient may soon recover, as 
the balanee of tlie lungs is generally more sound in this form of the disease 
than in t!u«, tubercular. The same care is necessary in regard to diet, exer- 
cise, dress, habits of body, air, etc., in this as in the preceding, and in every 
other ca>e of disease. 

Genus 129. — Vomica. — Apo.slema vomica: Vomiting of pu.s. Internal 
abscess. 

Character. — "A eollection of purulency (pus) in some of the organs of 
the great cavities ; preceded by more or less signs of inflammation ; dis- 
charged, either by some natuml outlet, or retained in natural cavities." — G. 
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• 

S^gatmenij-^ThB onlj treatment which can avail any thing here, is the gen- 
•ml one, which clears all morbific matter from the mucous patoages and the 
■uface; and 'promotes the depuration of the whole man ; which is efiected 
bv courses, alteratires, the bath and stimulants to the surface, thus promoting 
•Morption, and, of course, a resolution of the threatened apostem (abscess). 
Should this process fail, it becomes one of the five following : 

Gufus 130. Emptbma. — Apostema empyema. Purulent matter in the 
Aorax. 

CAoftKtler.-— " After more or less pneumonic inflammation, rigors and heats ; 
abort respiration ; expiration the most difficult, from the accumulation of pu- 
ndency m the thorax, pressing the diaphragm ; inclination to lie on the left 
ride : elevation of the ribs of the oppressed side ; hectic symptoms." — G. 

Remarki. — The determination of the pus gathered in nn^' place, de{>ends 
■ostly on the determination of t lie vesf%els that pass throus^h it. It is evident 
that pus, as it accumulates, produces destruction of the blood vessels, veins, 
lymphatics, muscular and cellular tissues of the part. These organs are dis- 
tributed to and toward different surfaces. Their supply of blood and nervous 
energy being cut off, they decompo:^ and become themselves pus, and afford 
ohannels for the egress of the matter accumulated in the abscess. A poultice 
of very relaxing and slightly stimulating materials over the part, so loosens 
the vessels as to promote resolution bofore the abscess is really formed, or a 
determination to it, of pus already accumulated. Thus it proves, in the first 
instance "scattering," and in the second, "drawing" (inviting), though it 
acts just alike in both cases. 

If the principal vcss(*ls, nerves, aic, of the locality, should determine to 
the external surface, the abscess, though very deeply seated, would tend to that 
surface. If they should be distributed to any internal surface, the abscess 
would follow their direction, as water poured into a hollow stump, would fol- 
low the channels made by th<j i-otting of the roots under ground. This would 
be the case in a well balanced slate of all the other parts of the system. But 
the ffeneral derangement of the syst^'m, often overualances the tendency of 
this law. Thus, in some <-ascs, the dry state of the surface, often ignorantly 
neglected by patients, and shamefully so by practitioners of medicine, notonly 
determines the fluids, which would naturally go there, to the internal canal 
or the kidneys, producing diarrhea or diabetes, but first confines morbific mat- 
ter in the system and makes it ft»rm abscesses, and then determines the matter 
of those abscesses to internal surfaces, which, though their natural vessels arc 
■mailer and less numerous, aiv yet, in cons(>quence of their warmth and 
moisture, more expanded and inviting to the hydrostatic equilibrium. 

It is evident here, that a proper attention to the surface, by frequonl bath- 
ing while in health, would have so depurated the yystem as to pnjvent the 
formation of abscesses, or, \\\ leases in which, from any temporary neglect. 
they are matured, they would be eom])elled to determine toward, and be dis- 
charged at, the external surface, or the mucous, which is the next to it in 
Sint of safety. This explains the fiict that internal absccs-ses are always 
md connected with, and are almost always a consequence of, suppressed 
perspiration, diarrhea, diabetes, or, at least, great pros^ation of the centrif- 
ugal force, or depurating power of the system. It shows too, the folly of 
every species of reduction of tlu)>e powers, as by the lancet and poisons, and 
Uie importance of keeping up the general action in the treatment of all forms 
of disease, as well as of preserving the general health. 

TreatmtnL — ^The treatment of this form of disease, so far as it can be relieved 
17 
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by medicine, has already been giren. (Genera 128, 129.) If this utterly 
fiiil, after a diligent and faithful trial for a rcasonHble time, and it be certain^ 
ascertained that pus is discharged into the chest, the patient may be tapped 
as directed for the dropsy of the chest (hydrothorax), and the Bucceedioff 
treatment should be the same as directed to prevent the accumulation of fluiib 
or the formation of abscesses. 

Genus 131 . Apostxma hxpaticum. — Abscess of the liver. 

CharojcUr, — '* Shiverings ; fullness, and tenderness in the ri^bt side, pre- 
ceded by more or less signs of hepatitis ; yellow countenance ; nectic symp- 
toms ; liable to be discharged, externally, by adhesion to the parietes of the 
abdomen and the formation of an orifice through this wall ; or internally bj 
the ductus communis, or into the abdomen ; or, by adhesions, into the intes- 
tinal canal, or into the thorax." — G. 

The Indications are the same as for abscess generally. The treatment hit 
also been ii^iven, except that, when the abscess is about to be discharged, it 
may bo ai \*"A by a surgical operation. 

Gknus l:)2. Lumbago Apostematos A. — Lumbar abscess. 

Character, — "Preceded by dull pain and tension of the loins ; ahiverings; 
impediment to an erect posture ; commonly a tumor and fluctuation of matter 
below Poupart*s ligament on the thigh ; diminished by a recumbi^'nt positioii 
and by pressure. Liable to be discharged below Poupart's ligament, on the 
loins or exterior to the sphincter ani." — G. 

The same Cauaea thai produce abscesses elsewhere (see apostem), may pro- 
duce them in the psoas muscles ; any interruption to the full and free action 
of the vital principle ; and hence it is, (hat this form (or rather locality) of 
abscess, in frequently among the sequelae of the ivgular bl(X)d -letting and 
poi!><>ning treat mt*nt. 

Treatment. — The purifying course as heretofore recommended, with poul- 
tices to the part to which the abscess set-ms to be tending, until it is ripe, 
wh<*n it should be lanced ; then poullico until it is woll cleansed and even 
heah'd, constantly keeping up the alterative tivalmont and attending strictly to 
the surfiice. 

Genus 133. Morbus Coxarius. — Malum ischial icum. Hip disease. 

Character. — ** Abscess of the hip joint, with caries of the acetabulum. 
Accompanied with hectical phenomena ; prec»^(led by slight, obtuse pain in 
the knee, ankle or groin ; inability to use the limb, or maintain an erect posi- 
tion ; pain on moving the hip joint ; .sliriiiking in the siz", and an elongation 
of the limb ; sometimes an acute di;;ease, but. ofiener chronic ; fn^quenily a 
displacement of the head of the os femori?, with shortening of the limb.'* — G. 

Tiiis is often one of the very many r^sulis of a depression of the vital 
powers by mal-practice in acute r<»rms of disease. Wc knew a young man 
some yf'ars ago, who took a cold ; had a fever, wont U\ bed and was dcH;iored 
with mcMcury and other j)oisons for a few wr-eks, when he arose from his bed 
with one ftK>t some four or live inches shorfer than the other! The head of 
the femur was doubtless eaten off by the mercury. 

The Indkatio7is are the same as tor the la<*t Genus ; and the treatment will 
be varied only by the li>caliiy. Every appropriate means should ho. used to 
prevent [\\o ] product itm of abscess in the hip joint, and, in the early stages you 
nuiy buccevd ; but 1 have seen no case cured after it had progressed so far as 
to displace the femur from the socket, especially if the nes^ was eaten off. 
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While the head is firm, it 18 ubuaIIj turned upon the back of the ilium, so as 
lo bring llie knees and tues inward upon the other limb, and to shorten th^ 
one thai is disua&cd. In this ca^e, the dislocation may be corrected and the 
cured. 



Oehcs 134. Cardunculus. — Phyma. Stye, Boil. 

Ckaracler. — "An imperfectly suppurative abscess, with a sordid gangren- 
ous core ; preceded by u vesicular, burning tumor, highly inflamed." — U. 

Causes. — Impuritii'd of the bhxid from whatever may produce that eflect. 

The Treatment should consist in the gt*ncral purification of the system, 
which will moderate the severity of the present cases, and prevent the addition 
of more. After the carbuncle is actually formed, it should be poulticed until 
k is nearly or quite ripe, and thvn it may be covered wiih sorrel leaves roasted 
in a bag in the allies. This will soon roc the sur&ce and cause it t(» break, 
or when entirely mature, ii may be opened with a lancet. A poultice of alum 
curd will relievo very much the pain, before breaking, and a soft paste made 
of honey and flour, is among the U'st articles to be applied after the dis- 
duuve. If it stimulates t(K> much (''draws too hard'*], omit it, and use a 
bveRd and milk or a slippery -elm poultice, or cover it witli succulent green 
katOB bruised in a mortar. These may be used alternately until the oriface is 
entirely healed. It is impropT to press the boil veiy severely or to use any 
Tiolence in removing the white core, it is sufficient to promote the npening 
process, and to keep the orifice open with poultices. 

OxKCs 135. Atrophia. — Marasmus. A general wasting of the system, 
without fever, or with very little excitement. 

Character. — *• l^alo emaciated habit ; skin wrinkled ; muscles thin and 
weak ; synoohula [veiy slight fever J, (K'casioned by a deficiency or bad qual- 
ity of nutriment, or from a doficioncy of the assimilatory process." — G. 

Causes. — Any thing that can in any way reduce the vitality of the system 
or poison all tlie ttprings of life. 

Indications. — Tc» purify the system for the present, to "promote all the 
secretions,'* and to tjik<> that quality or kind and degree of food and exercise 
which are best calculated to secure a healthy action. 

Treatment. — The first and second indi(;ation3 an* fulfilled by a few thorough 
courses, the alterative treat m<iit and n^pented baths. The food should bo of 
the besi vegetables (bread, seeds, fruits and loots), and the exercise should 
be such as to exiTciHe all the parts of lb' b jdy as nearly equally as possible ; 
and taken in an atmfi8])hen*, pui-e and bmeiiig. Rubbing nipidly with a 
crash t<iwel, the wh<»le body in the niorniuL^. after a sudden sprinkle with cold 
water, little or much according to the ability of the patient to hear it, is often 
good in this or any other form of disease in whicli there is much debility. 

Cold water is undoubte<11y a sedative in its nature. It abstmcts the heat 
of the bodv, and thus far tends to weaken ic. But, at the same time that it 
does this, it closes the jxtres sr> that the heat next mMieratnd, is accumulated 
and n.'taiiu'd in the syHi<'m. Moi-eover, the natural di-ead we feel for cold, 
canses a reaction of the vital power, which sets the machinery in motion ngain 
and thus ofien restores the wonted health. It acts in the name manner up<m 
the internal system, and is, of course, g<K>d to allay the heal and thirst in 
ferer, in all cases of which, patients should be permitted lo drink as much aa 
they crave. In gastritis, and some congested states of the internal organs, it 
will sometimes be immediately i-ejec^ted. It should also be dashed in the face, 
OD the breast* and down the spine, while bathing, whenever the patient is &ini 
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or languid. It sboiild tben be given in very small qnaniides, and whea oit 
of the bath and feTerish. 

Gkntjs 136. Tabes. — Marasmus tabes. 

Character. — << Uniyersal languor and depression of mind ; emaciation ; pw- 
sistive sjnochula, often induced by extraneous, irritating materials ; as, 

VarieiM, — 1 . VaaMenata, — From mercury, arsenic, opium, etc. Also finoB 
eyphUis, 

2. Strumoaa. — From a scrofulous diathesis. 

3. Caehectiea. — From cachexy — ill habit of body." — G. 

The Proximate Caueea are sufficiently indicated above, except for the last 
^-mriety. This ill habit of body may arise from a bad temper or dispositioiw 
or from a naturally irritable constitution ; but. like the scrofulous diathesis, it 
is very frequently the result of administering poisons for medicines, or of 
using improper articles of food ; or from an idle life secluded from fresh 
air, etc. 

** There is not, in the Materia MedicA, another article which so speedily and 
to so great an extent debilitates the stomach and bowels as calomel." — (Qnr 
ham.) "The two-edged sword of the profession." — (Harrison.) "The 
diseases it produces are more numerous and obstinate than those it curea.'* 
(Reece.) It alone, has done more mischief to society than all the good that 
has been connected with it, has ever counterbalanced. 

Arsenic is scarcely less mischievous, as will be admitted, if it should be 
used as freely as mercury is. It produces gastritis, dyspepsia and dropsy, 
whenever it is taken to any extent. 

Opium is very mischievous to the nervous system, producing irritability, 
hypochondria, melancholy, and " inciii-able mania." It is a frequent cause 
of delirium tremens. — (Eberle.) **It has done seven times as much mis- 
chief as benefit on the great scale of humanity." — (Gallup.^ "Innumerable 
infants have been irretrievably ruined by it," given in the form of paregoric, 
Godfrey's Cordial, Dalby*s Carmi native, etc. — (Eberle.) 

The syphilitic diathesis is gi'oatly aggravated and the constitution often 
ruined by treating that disease with mercury. 

Mercury, arsenic, f)pium — all poisons check the secretions, especially the 
glandular, and, of course, induce scrofula (struma), and all its terrible devas- 
tations, not only of the flesh, but of the bones. 

Lastly, the irritability produced by the retention of so many secretions, con- 
stitutes Dr. Gallup's third variety caehectiea. Keep off the causes and there 
will be none of these effects. Remove, if you can, these causes, and you 
cure the disease. 

Indications. — 1. To avoid mercury and other p>isons ; and to make use of 
ihe best means yet known — courses of medicine with alteiatives and tlie 
bath — to remove those already taken, or relieve the system from their effects. 

2. To restore a healthy tone to tlie general system, and — 

3. To teach the patient to command his u^^mper and irritability, while you 
give him nervines to aid him in tlie effort 

Treatment. — To remove the poisons, I have been obliged to give the bath 
every day, sometimes twice a day for hours together, an emetic nearly as often, 
and to keep up a gentle perspiration in the inter^'als, with the various sudorific 
articles, as sage, catnip, balm, boneset, motherwort, pleurisy root, polemo- 
nium, asarum, etc., and when the mouth is very sore, to use freely cayenne, 
and bayberry, or sumach, and tincture of myrrh for garbles, seveial times a 
day for weeks, and even months together ; and I shomd be happy to be able 
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thai I eonld always succeed with this efficient treainent. I haTe found 

trae» the statement of Drs. Chapman, Harrison and others, that when 

^Tj gets the control of the system, il is always extremely difficult and 

impossible to remoye ic so as to restore the patient to sound health, and 

^y so, to give him again, such a constitution sis he had before he took 

>ison. Men who are ignorant of their deleterious effects, think they can 

regular poisons for a while, and, if not cured, they can then use the 

practice, and get nd of them. But this is not so. It is impossible 

one to take poisons, especially mineral, for any considerable time, and not 

I^T^o injured by them as to be constantly liable to disease, suffering and pre* 

^B^tere death. Mercury is, perhaps, the worst of all the poisons given bv 

^^^ fccultv. "It is indeed a Goliath to destroy." — (M'Clellen.) The 

^^^aat " Samson of the Materia Medica " — Dr. Harrison should have said, of 

^Woology. 

GsKus 137. HscTisis. — Epanetus hectics. Hectic fever. 

Ckarader. — "An iritative fever, having a resemblance to a mild remittent; 
too exacerbations every twenty-four hours, one commencing about noon ; the 
aCber about six o'clock in the evening, preceded by chilliness, followed with 
Aggravation of fever, a flush in one or both cheeks, and ending with free 
•weata. The noon exacerbations, of about four hours continuance, the even- 
lag the severest, of about six hours ; urine high colored, depositing a red 
•adiment; in an advanced stage, the tongue free from fur, of a deep red 
mfAoT, and covered with aphthee ; adnata of a pearly whiteness ; occasional 
diarrhea ; edema of the feet ; emaciation ; always connected with a state of 
irritatiye or of ulcerated surface, not incarning, but reflecting morbid sympa- 
tby to the involuntary movements.'* — G. 

The above is just no disease at all, but a symptom of many forms of dis- 
ease of a prostrating character, as consumption and typhus. Fever of this 
character, indicates great internal obstruciion, and depression of the vital 
powers, and shows the necessity of a dcpui-aling and supporting treatment. 
The irregularity of the flush and of tho perspiration, shows that their is not vi* 
tality enough in the system to keep up a general fever, and also the propriety of 
aiding the system by baths and friciiun with stimulants. The bowels should 
also be kept open by enemas, and some good laxative bitters, as boneset, 
golden seal or perhaps a small (quantity of bitterroot; but on no account 
ahould any drastic medicine be used. 

Too much attention can not be paid to diet and exercise, and the removal 
or avoidance of every means that is calculated to reduce the vital power. 

The common habit may be sympathetically influenced. 

7A. At the local impressions may constrain the secretory and excretory 

functions, 

Fo. 88.— Order YII. 

Diathesis capillaris adstricta. — Stricture of the capillaries. 

General Character. — " Some of the varieties of disease of this order, may 
be consideied as having a local origin, in a particular manner. They, how- 
ever, genemlly depend on a state of innervation and t<)nicity. The tissue 
affected rrceives an undue proportion of the general perternatural state of 
tonicity existing ; yet it may not in the flrst instance, bo sufficient to produce 
much turgescence of vessels, although it may impede the secretion and excre- 
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tion of a tiisuo. If it continues, a state of turgoscenoe follows, and, sooner 
or later, a liability to inflammatiun. The reflex action will be different on the 
system, as modified by tissues of different sensibilities and of greater or le« 
importance to the general economy. It bocomes diflEicult, therefore, to make 
much advance in relation to a specific modification of a character, colleotivelj, 
of this order, on the common habit." — G. 

Remarks, — This is nothing more nor less than a determination of the blood 
to the capillaries of a particular part, and a reflex action on the general system, 
producea either by the irritation of the nerves of the part, or by obstruction 
to the perspiration which has driven the action upon it. All that is wanted 
is to equalise the circulation and promote perspiration, removing, by a oooise 
or so, a few altoratives and enemas, the obstructions, if internal. 

FIRST SERIES. 
Genus 138. Pi.sthora. — Fullness uf vessels. 

Character. — " Vascular system generally distended beyond the physiologi- 
cal state, on account of the ingesta and egesta [what goes in apd what goes 
out], not being duly proportioned ; or, as a sudden state of tonicity may haTS 
contracted the calibers of the vessels, and, as the fluids may hare becomi 
suddenly expanded." — Gallup. 

The proper treahnent of this genus is indicated in the remarks just above 
it. It 18 sometimes necessary to keep the patient in the bath a long time. If 
cold and clammy, cayenne may be used freely ; if feverish, the drinks should 
be antispasmodic and sudorific, and the surface may be bathed with cool water 
while in the baths, until it becomes cool and comfortable, when the perspin* 
tion 'should be continued for some timo. 

Genus 139. Adiaphrobis. — Obstructed perspiration. 

Character. — ** Dryness of the skin; from a sudden state of innervation, 
diminishing the secretion ; or a more porniancMit and inelastic state of the 
tissue, whereby the transpiration is made difficult,*' — G. 

This again is only a symptom of disease, as are, in fact, almost all Dr. 
Gallup*s genera. 

Causes. — Perspiration may be susponiled from various causes. A vorr 
common cause is cooling too sudd«=*nly aftiM* having been inordinately heated. 
This may be dune in many wavs: as by the woalhcr changing from warm 
to cool and damp ; by going from a warm r<><.)m to a cold one, or from the 
sun into the shade; by going into a damp <;i.'llar room, or cave, or a d^mse 
forest, or sitting in the day, on cold, damp Lfrouiid or stones; by sitting thinly 
clad, in the cool air of evening, afior a warm day ; or, by sUmding, or .sitting 
still, in a draught of air after soviM-e exercise in any place. 

It is very commonly produced by suffering the surface to become dirty, 
either from without or within, ospt-cially the hitter, which is eflcctod by suf- 
fering the perspirable matter to dry on the surface of the body, and in the 
pores of the capillaries, and thus to drive the circulation to the internal 
opi^ns, producing congestions, intlammations, abscesses, hemi»rrhag*'S, diar- 
rhea, diabetes, etc. It is also a result of any of these which may have been 
produced by internal causes. 

The Indications and treatment are always suggested by the causes and the 

states. 

When a sudden loss of heat only is the cause, the vapor-bath and a little 
sudorific tea, are generally all that is necessary. When it is caused by the 
veglect of depuration, the stomach and other organs will have become clogged* 
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•ad ifc win be neceenrjr to give a full couree or two and follow it faithfullj 
with MidorifioB, alteratives, enemas and the bath» until all is right again. 
When it is a consequent of internal local irritation, as poison, worms, etc., 
remove the causes ; when of inflammations, give courses and die bath often 
and for a considerable time, until the inflammations are removed. 

This *' permanent and inelastic state of the tissues," is often produced by 
the use of the lancet and physic, which check the determination to the sur- 
&ce, and send the fluids to the internal canal, causing diarrhea ; or into iIk- 
cavities, causing dropsy. Dr. Mott gives an account of a lady who hsid nut 
perspired for twenty-five years ; says she has had a diarrhea nearly all that 
time, and adds his opinion that no means now known can retore the perspira* 
tion ! Of course, he knows nothing of the virtues of lobelia and the vapor- 
bath. 

In all cases of dropsy, the perspiration is checked, and the great difficulty 
in to restore it. In these last cases, the best means is to apply the vapor-bath 
for a long time, washing and rubbing the surface with waim water and soap, 
and giving a little tea of some diflusive stimulant. The feet should be either 
in hot water, or the hottest part of the bath. 

All sensible writers unite in tlie declaration that there is nothing more 
important in the practice of medicine than to promote perspiration whenever 
deficient. It is the grand depurator of the body — the main outlet for all the 
impurities of the circiilaiion. Indeed, he who keeps his surface constantly 
to clean and pliant, that perspiration is easily induced by a little over exercise 
or sudorific tea, can scarcely ever be sick. 

Obsus 140. Polydipsia. — Morbid tliirst. 

Character, — " Strong desire for drink, with a dryness of the mouth and 
fauces. The secretion by the mucous membrane is stopped, while absorption 
Is active ; the part needs to be frequently moistened. The same in the 
stomach. Restore secretion and thirst ccjises." — O. 

Thirst is the sensation wo feel when the fluids are evaporated too much 
from the body. As the mouth is the place where fluids are introduced, and 
from which and the whole internal canal, they are first absorbed and carried 
into the system ; and the surface, the lungs and (he urinary organs are the 
places of egress for the same fluids, it follows that, in their pass:ige through 
the system, as that of water through a sand bank, the place of ingress will 
first feel the want of a new supply. If this supply is made promptly and 
fully, the desire is sati.'tfied ; but, if the patient has been so long deprived of 
the pn)per fluid that a much more extensive vacuum is created for it, ho is 
■atisHed by a single dniught, only until it is carried into regions deeper seated, 
when the mouth, fauces, etc., demand more. If the supply is repeated as 
often as the demand is made, the whole system will soon })ecomo saturated : 
and the irritation being removed, the sensation it produces, called thirjs!. 
will cease. 

It sometimes happens that the irritation arising from the want of fluids, or 
from .some foreign substances in the system, produces such a spasmodic and 
irritable state of the stomach, that U rejects water even in the smallest 
quantity. In this case it is indispensable, and in all cases verv serviceable, to 
use the vapr>r-bath, medicated with antispasmodics if possible giving tea^ 
of the same, and, in case of fever, to bathe the surface in cool writer while 
in the bath, until the surface Ix'comes cool and the vapor is preferred. Whetr 
the case is cold and clammy, the vapor should be Hj)plied moderately and 
increased steadily, and antispasmodic drinks and enemas given often and in 
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snutll qoantities, until the stomach and bowels will retain what is put inte 
them, which they will generally do, as soon as the perspiration becomes free 
and steady. It is often necessary to produce cmesis while in the bath. At 
all events* the patient should be kept there and properly managed, until relief 
is obtained, which has sometimes required twenty-four hours — in many cases 
ten or twolrc. In fever cases, a water bath, of a temperature quite as cod 
as pleasant to the patient, or in case this is not convenient, flannels dipped ia 
cool water and laid upon him, will be very useful. 

The water will cool the surface by absorbing the ealonc ; i( will excite 
reaction to the surface by its stimulating power, and lastly, it will be absorbed 
into the surface and thus supply, in some measure, the demand for drink. 
Let any one who doubts this, go into the water when he is thirsty, and he 
will soon Gnd that his thirst is leaving him. 

It is sometimes the case that drinks of an acid character, at others of aa 
alkaline, are found to allay the thirst better than pure water. This is when 
the irritation is produced by the presence of materials of an opposite character. 
For this purpose the juice of stewed apples, pears, etc., or weak vinegar and 
water, is often very grateful in cases of thirst accompanied by fever. And I 
have often known an enema containing a little alkali, to stop, like a charm, 
a severe tenesmus. It is my practice to allow all fever patients as much cdd 
water as they want, a little at a time and often, and I have yet to see any ^a* 
advantage arising from it 

Dr. Gallup says, " restore secretion and thirst ceases." Very true ; but 
you can not restore secretion until you supply the system with the fluids 
necessary to supply the deficiency which has induced the irritation. 

Oknus 141. AaALACTio. — Agalactio impotens. Scantiness of milk. 

Varieties. — 1, Tonica. — A stite of innervation or inflammation. 

2. Inanis, — From a defective niUritiun. 

Causes and Treatment. — The first varieti/ may proceed from cold, or from 
neglect to draw off the milk as soon as it accumulates in the breast. You 
should equalize the circulation, and poultice the part wiih slippery -elm, flax 
seed, pond lily, lobelia, boiled onions, etc. Af'.er tiie inflammation and swell- 
ing are well reduced, a piece of linen or leather, covered with lard, and a 
sprinkling of powdered gum camphor, and applied to the breajit, will brt found 
very useful. If the swelling refuse to yield to these simple means, a thorough 
course should be administered, the bath iVequciitly used, and poultices applied 
constantly bctweeu the baths; and tiie course should be repeated if these be 
found insufficient. 

The second variety requires a course or so, to cleanse the system, and 
then a tonic course, of alterants and stimulants. 

Gknus 142. Tussis arida, or sicca. Dry cough. 

Character. — ** The mucous membrane of the lungs, not affording its secre- 
tion, in consequence of a state of t^micity, excitation or inflammation." — G. 

Causes. — A dry atmosphere, especially that of close rooms heated by stoves, 
(which should always have a large low pan of water on them), much speak- 
ing, profuse perspiration, dusty atmosphere, as in mills, on dry pikes, etc. 

Indications and Treatment — To remove all the causes, to loosen the vessels 
of the lungs by antispasmodics and the baih, and the emetic if these do not 
answer, and to promote the depuration of the system, by alterants, the bath 
and friction, and by inhalation of the vapor of lobelia tea. 
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Gnrus 149. Icreus. — Jaundice. 

Character. — " The nataral course of the bile perverted, it becomes absorbed 
or regurgitated into the circulation, and tinges white membranes and fluids 
of a yellow color. Most of the excretions are also yellow, except the feces 
which are whitish and tardy, from its absence. 

Varieiiet, — 1. Tonicui, — ^From a state of innervation and rigidity, impeded 
MoretioQ. 

S. Phlogistkui, — ^From extreme excitation, inflammation of the liver. 

5. Chclcnti. — From a viscid state of the bile closing the passsfi^cs. 

4. ChdolUhieut. — From gall stones ; or from other mechanical impedi- 
ments." — G. 

Cau$es. — Some of these are mentioned amon^ the varieties. The innerva- 
tion of the liver, may be produced by taking cold and closing the surface, or 
bj high excitement, as fear, grief, anger. The phlogistic, from the same 
oanse. These varieties require the use of antispasmodics, the vapor-bath, and 
alteratives of a predominantly relaxing character. 

Varieties tfiree and four. Here again, the vapor-bath, antispasmodics and 
laxative bitters, are indicated, and should be faithfully admmistered. By 
•leady perseverance in the use of these means, for a long time, with proper 
diet and exercise, the obstructions will be removed and health restored. In 
th« last variety, the best diuretics, should be given, and in all it is very 
important to observe a proper diet and regimen. 

Oknus 144. Ischuria. — Suppression of urine. 

Character, — " Loss of function pf the kidneys ; urine not secreted ; bladder 
empty. 

Varieties. — 1. Toniea. — From a state of morbid tonicity or innervation, 
producinc^ an inability of function or paresis. 

2. PhXogietica. — I rom inflammation ; far more obstinate than the last. 

5. Veeicalis, — ^When urine is i-etaiiied in the bladder from any cause 
obatructing its passage through the urethra ; tumor above the pubes ; tender- 
ness on pressui-e, desire to uiinate." — G. 

Cauees, — Irritation, inflammation, stricture, calculi, paralysis, narcol- 
io8, etc. 

Treatment — Variety first should be ti*eated with antispasmodics and diu- 
retics, as boneset, cleavers, melon seed tea, juniper bernes, etc., and a little 
lobelia. The vapor-balh should bo used often. Variety second, with the 
fltme, and with cool water, more porsevoringly applied. In varioiy third, 
when from inflammation, it should be reduced by lobelia, the bath, and injec- 
tions of lobelia through the catheter if you can. The bath should be contin- 
ued every day, and fomentations and poultices should be applied to the pubio 
region, consisting of bitter herbs, lobelia, etc. 

Gbnus 145. Stranguria. — Strangury, dysuria. 

Character. — *' Frequent desire to void urine, irresistible ; in very small 
quantities, often by drops ; attended with painful dysury — from cold, from 
oantharides — any thing calculated to irritate the urinary organs." — G. 

Treatment. — The same as for the preceding Genus. A generally relaxing 
and purifying treatment suits all these forms of disease. In giving injections 
to the bladder, I use a catheter smeared in slippery-elm and enlarged at the 
oztemal end, and allow the fluid to pass out through the same channel, givinff 
first relaxing and slightly stimulating articles, and then stimulants and 
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astringents. Great care should be taken to avoid the uae of irritating 
and to keep the bladder constantly well emptied. 

Gekus 146. Obstipatio. — Goprostasis. Costiveness. 

Character. — "Slow fecal movements or constipation. 

Causes. — Often a deficiency of mucous seci'elion or too much absorption of 
fluids from the intestines. Deficiency of bile. An undue proportion of 
calcareous and albuminous matter secreted into the intestines, forming balls 
(scybala). Mechanical hindrances, as strictures, inflammations," etc. — 0. 

Astringent articles of food, physic to remove costiveness, sedentary life. 
and» ab(»ve all, neglect to attend to the calls of nature whenever they are made. 

Treatment. — The indications are, to remove all the causes, and to promote 
a healthy action through the whole system. The treatment should consist of 
enemas of cayenne, lobelia and otlier relaxants to the bowels ; cayenne ia 
cold water, bitterroot, burdock, golden seal, sarsaparilla, etc., and other arti- 
cles of similar cliaiacter, with the vapor-bath often, and moderate exercise, 
giving constantly a downward and relaxing tendency to all the foelings; 
champooning the bowels, etc. In costive patients, there is a continual dispo- 
sition to contract the sphincter, and to resist the tendency of the feces down- 
ward, and a constant disposition of the mind to go faster than the body, which 
should be carefully counteracted. 

Costiveness is an attendant of a great variety of foims of disease, and its 
causes and treatment can not be too carefully attended to. When it proceeds 
from a too sedentary life, it will soon cause other forms of disease, and when 
removed by physic, it will soon return and become more and more obstinate. 
The vapor-bath and enemas are the best remedies. 

Genus 147. Chlorosis. — Green sickness. 

Character. — "Absence of menstruation at tlie expected period, so long as to 
derange the general sanguiferous and the mucous system. Adstriciive state 
of the uterine mucous tissue. 

Varieties. — 1. Irriiaia (inops). — Countenance sallow, muscular inability; 
depraved appt* lite ; imperfect digestion; dejection of mind; pulse increas^. 
A milti stair* of tonicity. 

2. Plethorica. — Pain in tlic head and loins ; palpitations ; pulse full and 
frequent, n«.'rvous debility and tn^mbling.*' — G. 

Causes. — Any thing which obstnicLs tlie equilibrium of vital action ; as 
unequal clothing and exercise ; bad fuud ; mental emotions, as grief, disap- 
pointment, anger ; a sedentary life ; confinement of the body ; general debil- 
ity ; pi»isons used for medicines. 

Treatment. — Cleanse the genenil system with the courses, and use the 
relaxing altemnts, as boneset, ralileweed, tansy, chamomile, motherwort, 
balmony, bitter root, etc., with lobelia pills, and a little stimulus, as ginger, 
prickly ash, spice bush, etc. Great care must be taken to keep the surtace 
free with the bath, the bowels with enemas ; and the spirits should be cheer- 
ful. Exercise gently in the open air, and change scenes so much as to prevent 
monotony without producing too much excitement. 

Perfect health i-equires a perfect equilibrium of vital action. When. the 
physiological action of a surface is slightly increased, there is an increase of 
its function, or discharge of fluid termed proflua. If increased still more, 
the function is suspended ; as the perspiration in fevers, etc. To promote the 
secretion of surfaces in this condition, it is necessary to relax the general sys- 
tem, which will open the caliber of other vessels and invite tlie blood to 
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them, 80 as to relieve the organs chiefly oppressed. When the pulse is 
reduced to the healthy standard, a regular course can bo applied, and the 
whole system relieved. 

OxMUS 148. Amknor&uba. — Retention of the menses. 

Ckaraeier. — "Menstruation obstructed in its course, after having been 
established. Pain in the head and ba(^k ; languor ; febrile symptoms." — G, 

Onrus 149. Dtsiixkorrhia. — Difficult menstruation. 

Character. — " Menstruation progresses with great pain, attended with tonic 
spasms of the hypogastric viscera ; suffering parox)>nmI aggrsvation.*' — Q-. 

Causes. — The causes uf the above forms of disease are tlie s«ime : Culds, 
unequal clothing, particularly thin shoes and stuokings, and no drawers, with 
under garments of buckmra that prevent what is over them from coming in 
con tact with the body and keeping it warm, a very fruitful cause ; disap- 

Sinted affection ; ill temper ; grief (\'iuscd by the loss of friends ; improper 
)t ; want of exercise ; general debility ; ill treatment from the other sex ; 
the use of poisons fur medicines. 

Indications. — To remove all the causes, to cleanse the general system, 
equalize the circulation and nervous action ; to promote all the secretions, 
and tone up all the tissues. 

Dreatment. — In addition to courses, once, twice or thrice a week, as the 
oase may require, give the lax.it ive alternnts ; as buneset, burdock, bittcn-oot, 
rattleweed, sarsnparilla, balmony, snge, catnip, etc., with ginger and cayenne 
to keep up the general action. Various articles prove emnienagogue, but 
they do so because they are generally relaxing and depurating, rather than 
because they exert any specific action on the diseased organs. In proof of 
this, I need only allude to the fact that they relieve other diseased organs as 
well as those under consideration, and that tliey will not produce menorrhea, 
when it should not be produced. Hence il is, that phy^icians have always 
been so much puzzled to know how to classify different articles of medicine: 
some have ranged them under one head, some under another - and Dr. Har- 
rison has ranged mercury under all heads, for ho says it "promotes all the 
■scretions." And it is strictly true that a medicine which promotes one 
secretion, has a tendency to promote another, and will do so, if brought to 
bear upon it. Some medicines (^ive out their strength sooner than others do, 
and are therefore likely to spend that strength upon those organs with which 
they first come in contact; as tlie various emetics; others will give out their 
power more gradually, and eO'ect the most powerfully, organs distant from 
the first attack ; sucli is phy.sir, as aloes and butternut, which act on the 
lower bowels. Others ag:iin of a more rcdaxing and diffusive character, act 
on the nervous system, as the aulispasmtxlics ; and these are the most general 
in their influence over the system, in promoting the secretions. These arti- 
cles are called nervines, alteratives, etc., and are gi^nerally either aromatic, as 
the mints ; or bitter nauseanls, as boneset, motherwort, skullcap, balmony, and 
the like. They are the depumtors of the system, and should be used, with a 
little cayenne or ginger, and the bath, in all cases of diminished secretion, 
by whatever name they may be called. 

The practitioner who sptmds his time in hunting up specifics for particular 
forms of disease, has lost sight of the true science and art of healing, and will 
soon deserve a name and a place among the Braudreths, the Morrisons, the 
Evanses, the Peterses, the iSwaims and the Dyotts, who make to themselvcn 
fortunes out of the honest credulity of the public ; and spoil more conslitu- 
iious than they benefit. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

Emphysematous tumefactions, with adstrictiou of the outlet 
Gbnub 160. Emphysema pulmonis. — Inflation of the bronchial resiclei. 

Character, — " Dilatation of the bronchial visicles, by the pressure of confined 
air, as a rupture of several into the substance of the lungs ; or an infittiation 
into the cellular tissue, appearing in vesicles below the pleura pulmonalis 
from internal rupture, or secreted from the blood. Attended with dyspncsa; 
cough and surcharge of mucus ; lungs not collapsing, and the capacity of the 
bronchia diminished." — Q. 

Causes. — May be produced by hurried and strong respiration. 

TVeatmenL — This form of disease is not very common. It should be 
treated with relaxants and stimulants. Lobelia, and other antispasmodic^ 
cayenne and the vapor-bath — these loosen the outlets for the air» and aid the 
vessels in disengaging it 

GxHus 151. Pneumatosis oellulabis. — Emphysema cellularis. Cellokr 
hitumescence, from gas. 

Character, — " An intumescence from gas, throughout the cellular textuMi 
over the body, giving a crepitating or crackling sound when pressed." — 6. 

Causes, — Poisons, wounds, putrefaction, etc. 

Treatment. — The treatment m this form is the same as for the preceding 
It should be perseveringly applied. The bath constantly, until relief is gainea 

Genus 1 62. Emphysema intestinale. — Tympany of the intestines, as ii 
the stomach and bowels. 

Character. — ** Light and sonorous intumescence of the abdomen fromaccu* 
mulation of gas in the intestines. When moderate and circumscribed, it ii 
called flatulency, also borborygma." — G. 

This form is to be treated with emetics, and enemas, containing a portion 
of soda, saleratus or pearlash, and a free use of the bath. The former to 
neutralize the acid, and clear the passages, and the latter to give vent through 
the surface, and thus aid digestion and prevent the accumulation of gas. 

This flatulency is an attendant of almost every chronic form of disease. It 
is particularly troublesome in dyspeptic patients. It proceeds from the fer- 
mentation of vegetable food, which is not digested soon enough to prevent 
that process. 

Treatment. — Elat but a small quantity, and let that be of materials that digest 
speedily. Thoroughly masticate and insalivate what you do eat. Omit a 
supper every three or four days, to alluw the storanch to get entirely empty. 
Eat now and then a meal of animal food exclusively. A reasonable amount 
of useful labor, fi-esh air, and cheerfulness, and temperance iu all things, are 
good protectoi-s against this very common affection. 

Varieties. — Abdominale. — Tympany of the abdomen. An accumulation of 
gas in the cavity of the abdomen ; sonorous on percussion. 

Treat this as in Genus 160. If it refuses to yield to a vigorous and per- 
severing treatment, you may tap as for dropsy. 

Gbnus 163. PnrsoMETRA. — Emphysema uteri. Tympany of the uterus. 

Character, — ** Light, circumscribed tumor in the hypogastric region, 
giving an obscure tympanitic sound on percussion ; wind sometimes dis- 
charged J96r vapinam.** — G. 

Causes, — A lax state of the system generally, and of the uterus particularly ; 
mit perhaps, a putrefaction of the mucus secreted into the cavity of the uiemti 
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SVmAmm/w — ^A general clennsiog and toning of the system, with aetrin- 
gento and slightly stimulating enemas to the Tagina. Frequent bathing. 
Keep the boweis iu order. 

The general habit may be influenced sympathetically. 

8. At the local concentrdiiona from the morbid habifmay impress the expan- 
moTit of the respiratory and ganglionic nerves, distributed in either the volun- 
tary or the involuntary muscular organs, obstructing their movmnents hy a 
ipasiic rigidity, giving rise to 

No. 31.— Order Vm. 
Diathesis museularis adstricta. Spasm of the muscles. 

Character. — " In this habit of disease, the muscles suffer a morbid contrac- 
tion, and remain fixed an indefinite length of time. Their motions seem to 
be influenced by the susceptibility bestowed by the branches of the tris* 
planchnic and respiratory nerves, plentifully distributed in their composition, 
especially as relates to the visceral muscles. Anatomy demonstrates many 
01 the voluntary muscles, also, as being supplied with nerves of involuntary 
sasceptibility, as well as of external relation. Where the latter have not 
been demonstrated, we argue their existence from analog}', which anatomy 
may reveal at a future pericd. When the morbid concentration is on the 
nerves destined to excite voluntary motion, their spasmodic muscular action 
is alternated with relaxations, in quick succession, constituting the kind 
that is called clonic spasm ; whilst tlm contractions producing the present 
order, have been called tonic spasm. In both conditions there is a state of 
morbid tonicity, yet variously ni«)difiod by the physiological character of the 
diflerent order of nerves, and the primitive vital force. 

*' With respect to the character of this diathesis, it may merely be noticed, 
that, as the vital forcn is lavished on the muscular branches of the trisplanch- 
nic, the vascular branches are delicicnl in vital force ; the responding febrile 
actions are, therefore, not well developed, yet laboring in a constrained manner. 
We may first consider the external, and then proceed to the i?everal muscles 
particularly under the dominii>n of tlie trisplanchnic ner^'es. The former 
organs will be again brought into ri:vi(.'w, in treating of the morbid actions of 
the nerves of volition, it ^h.ouM further be observed, that this order of 
spasm is very persistivo, somelimos continuing even after apparent death, 
while any irrit:ibility remains, as is shown in the case of priapism, and stiff*- 
ness of joints, in some instances. 

"The physiological movements of llio organic viscera are more steady, uni- 
form, and persisiive, than those of the organs of external relation. The same 
leading character prevails in ilu* morbid state ; hence the persistency of tonic 
spasm, and neuralgic pain:^. It will bo suggested, that the primitive vital 
&>rce, vis insitUf assumes its preiog:itivo in tonic spasm ; perhaps in aid of the 
ganglial nerves." — G. 

Professor Gallup htu here given us the chanicter of this form of disease 
which I called constriction (page 121), and showed how to treat (page 121), 
which will answer, with oiil}' the variations indicated by the locality of the 
stricture, for all the genera of this order. 

The Causes are numerous and different in their nature, but the effects are 
the same, viz: irritations producing spasm of muscular fiber, more or leas 
violent and persistent. 
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FIRST SERIES. 

*' Affecting the muscles of external relation through the agency of the arteriil 
trisplanchnio nerves, and the primitive vital force." 

GsNUs 154. TsTAKUS. — En tasia tetanus. Stretching spasm. 

Character. — ** Permanent, tonic spasm in some or all the locomotive mus- 
cles; subject to slight remissions but not to relaxation ; severe pain ; coante* 
nance distorted ; dyspnoea ; difficult deglutition ; jaws closed ; pulse contracted, 
small and hurried ; coldness of the surface and extremities. Often termin- 
ates falallj by convulsive movements. 

Varieties. — 1. Anticus or emprostho tones. — Body rigidly bent forward. 

2. Posticus or opisthotonos. — Body rigidly bent bac&ward. 

3. Lateralis. — Body rigidly bent sideway." 

Causes. — Cold, indigestible or poisonous substances, wounds, etc. 

Indications. — To relax the system, and keep it so until it shall be depuratad 
by emetics, enemas, perspiration and the alteratives. 

Treatment. — Put the patient on a steam cot, and give him lobelia tea, weik 
and in small quantities, and frequently repeated, until after free vomiting, 
when teas of boneset and other antispasmodics, may answer. But, if the 
spasm refuses to yield, continue the lobelia, by injection as well as the moutb^ 
and keep the patient on the cot, over a moderate vapor, until the relaxation ia 
produced, if it requires a week. Sometimes the nervines, as lady's slipper, 
skullcap, asarum ; or the aromatics, as sage, catnip, balm, etc., will prodoot 
nearly as good an effect as lobelia. When they do, they should be preferred, 
as they produce less nausea. Sometimes a warm bath — moderately warm 
water — is quite agreeable and valuable. 

When the spasm ceases, the patient is easy, and the perspiration and bowels 
free, he may be put into a bed and the common sudorifics may be continued 
until all is safe. This treatment may not cure every case of tetanus, but it 
has cured many, and is the be^t we know of for the purpose. 

Genus 155. Catociius. — Cams ecstasis. Ecst-isy. 

Character. — "Total suspension of mental power and voluntary motion; 

ulsation and breathing continuing ; muscles rigid ; body erect and inflexi- 

le."— Good. 

This state is easily produced by magn^^lic operations, which fact shows that 
it is a powerful concentration of the will upon a particular subject. It has often 
been produced under religious excitement, and I am acquainted with several 
persons who can throw themselves into it at pleasure. Though it is sometimes 
induced by disease, it can hardly bo called disease itsi^lf. When produced by 
disease, it should be cured by equalizing the nervous action and removing all 
obstruction to the full and free action of the vital power. 

Genus 156. Thismus. — En tasia trismus. Locked jaws. 

Character. — ** Painful, fixed and rigid contraction of the muscles of the 
jaws ; mouth firmly closed. 

Varieties. — I. Xascentiwn. — Affecting infants soon after birth, from irri- 
tation of the funis, or in the ailmentary passages. 

2. Traumaticus. — From wounds or ulcers, especially in hot climates." — O. 

Tiie Causes and indications above. 

The Treatment is the same as for Gh*nus 154. When it proceeds from 
wounds of a nerve, as with nails, awls, splinters, etc., it has been cut or burned 
out ; but I believe witliout any final benefit. The whole system should be 
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nhzed, and the part poulliced, if possible, with lobelia and slippery-elm. It 
■onetimes proves fatal even under good trcatmeuL 

Oksittb 157. — Htdropdobia. — Dread of water. Rage. 

Character, — "Dread of cold, or shining bodies, and for the most part a 
horror of liquids. When voluntary efl'orts are made to swallow drink, an in- 
Tolantary and spasmodic action of the musclos of deglutition prevents, with 
AB exacerbation of the spasms of the muscles of the throat and adjacent parts. 
Harry of mind ; anxiety and hurror ; supervening the bite of a rabid animal. 
These symptoms are preceded by pain, or uneasiness in the bitten part. 
Sometimes a desire of biting and doing violence ; at other times not. Occa- 
aionatly priapism." — O. 

Varieties, — 1. Canina. — From the bite of a dog, and often fatal on the 
access of one or two paroxysms. 

2. Felina. — "The paroxysms periodical, and returning with the full moon: 
produced by the bite of an enraged cat." — G. From the bite of wolves and 
other animals. 

The Indications and treatment hero are the same as for tetanus. Full 
courses should be given in rapid succession, until the system is thoroughly 
cleansed, bathing, at the same time, the part bitten, with tincture of lol^lia, 
ffiving, in the intervals, the most relaxing articles, and applying the cot-btith 
mcessantly but mildly until the patient continues easy. We have seen one 
man relieved by this course, and lie.ird of many others. M. Buisson cured 
many patients by steaming alone. Lobelia and the bath have been proved 
quite sure remedies for hydrophobia. 

Okkub 168. Globus hystekicus. — Hysteric globe. 

Character. — "A 8uff«)calive sensation in the throat; a tumefaf^tion, from 
contraction of muscles; sensation of a ball rising from the stomach ; deglu- 
tition hindered; often attends hysteria, hypochondrias and grief." — G. (See 
Donglison.) 

It sometimes occurs after vomiting, when it may be removed by a bath, an 
enema, and sometimes by a little weak herb tea. 

The Treatment must consist in the removal of all general irritation, the 
cause of grief, hypochondria, etc., when it can bo removed, and teaching 
the patients to bear it when it can not. 

Genus 169. Cepijaloxia. — Entasia loxia. Stiff neck. 

Character. — "Fixed contraction of the muscl«?s on either side of the neck, 
drawing the head to the side alFectcd. Caused by cold, irritation, etc." — G. 

Treatment. — R«movo th« causes with cour.s^s and alterants, and rub the 
contracted muscles with the antispasmodic liniments. Poultice them with 
lobelia and .slippery -elm. Magnetize the patient, and demagnetize the con- 
tracted muscles ; and let him remain ^o s(>veral hours. 

Oemvs 160. Angina spabmodtca. — Spasmodic; quinsy. 

Character. — "Painful constrictive sensation of the larynx, attended with 
severe dyspnoea ; often attacking young persons in sleep; having some re- 
semblance to croup, but without inflammation or effusion ; access and exit 
sadden ; caused by cold and irritating food. 

Treatment. — Equaliz<j the circulation, and use the antispasmodics to quiet 
the spasms. Rub the surface with the hand and the antispiisnuxlic liniments, 
with a little of the stimulating. Magnetize the patient and demagnetize the 
atriotures. 
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OxHVB 161. PuuKODTHiA ACUTA. — Pleuralgia acuta. Stioh in tbe lida. 

Character. — *' Sudden pain or ttich in the side, without manifest fever; 
relieved by pressure." — G. 

Causes. — This generally arises from cold, sometimes from irritating food, 
poisonous medicines, etc. 

Treatment. — The same as for the preceding, with lobelia pills at night, a 
warm brick or other substance to the part, and a stimulating plaster during 
the day. Magnetism. Electricity. 

GxirnB 162. Priapibmus. — Priapism. 

Character. — '* Painful and continued spasm of the privates, without liMd- 
inous desires." — G. 

Causes. — Often produced by neglect to urinate, by vicious qualities in the 
urine, by cold, by strictui*es, etc. 

Treatment. — Remove the causes above named. If the last, poultice the 
part with bitter herbs, lobelia and slippery-elm or some other mucilaginous 
substance. Give the bath often. 

Genus IGS. Crampus. — ^Entasia systremma. Cramp. 

Character. — " Muscles, portions of muscles, or contractile membrane, suf- 
fering a sudden and very painful contraction, and remaining so an indefinite 
length of time, not very long ; yet until warmth and circulation restore them. 
It attacks the stomach, the intestines, the legs, etc." — G. 

Causes. — Cold, general debility, irritation, etc. 

Treatment. — Cleanse the general system, promote healthy action, mb the 
parts with tincture of lobelia and capsicum. Use the vapor-bath frequently 
to purifying the system and render it supple and you will soon remote it, 
and, by perseverance, finally cure it. 

SECOND SERIES. 

As aflfecting the internal and external muscles, under the dominion of the 
•ganglionic and respiratory nerves ; also, the primitive vital force. 

Genus 1G4. Incubus. — Ephialtes nocturnus. Nightmare. 

Character. — ** Sjiastic striciure of the internal and oxlornal muscles of 
respiraiion ; inability of moving, or effecting respiration ; occurring during 
sleep ; intellect partially excited, or dreaming, conscious of a heavy weijjht on 
the breast ; ineft'ectual exertions to move ; distress of body ; trej)idatK>n of 
mind ; at length a severe, yet sort of a despairing effort, excites the muscular 
movements ; and the heart is perceived, on awakening, to be acting with pro- 
digious force and frequency." — G. (See Dnnglison, 471.) 

Causes. — This form of disease is the result of debility, particularly the 
li»art and circulatory apparatus. 

VigUojitivm. — *• Produced during wakefulness ; pressure severe, and extend- 
ing over the abdomen; respiration frequent, laborious, constricted; eyes 
fixed: sighing deep and violent ; int<'llect undisturbed. Found, occasionally, 
as a symptom in dyspepsia, hydrocephalus, womns, and hypochondrias." — * 
Good. 

Treatment. — When idiophatic, treat it as directed for the preceding Genus. 
When symptomatic, treat as dii-ected for the forms of disease of which it is a 
symptom. Efjualizing ihp circulation and nervous action and promoting 
the secretions for some weeks, or months, according to the severity of 
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IIm diBum and tlie deixility of the padent, will do whateyar can be dona tot 
ttaoaae. 

I hftTe several times cured it entirely with a litde alteratiye medicine, as the 
bfead of life* spice bitters, etc., or a little cayenne on ffoing to bed. But a 
tborougb seneral treatment, with emetics, the bath, aUeradyes and tonics, 
proper fboa and exercise will do the work wherever there is a tolerable con- 
■Hftatioii to work upon. 

GsHUS 165. AnsTBiOTO cordis. — Corded pulse. 

Ckaraeier, — " The action of the heart constrained ; pulse frequent, small, 
corded, and retiring, as noticed in Order lY, Genus 33, from one hundred 
and thirty to one hundred and fifty pulsations in a minute. Precordial dis- 
tnm i sometimes of short duration ; at other times of some hours continu- 
ance, ending suddenly and favorably ; or at other times fatally by a cessation 
of the circiuation." — G. 

This is a symptom of many forms of disease, and may be caused by a 
variety of afi;ents. A loss of action in the system, and consequently a con- 
tmction of the surfiMse for want of frequent ablutions, may throw the circulation 
back upon the heart. Blood-letting reduces the centrifugal pressure, the 
amomit of nutritious material, and hence the vital force ; of course it invites 
adatriction of the capillaries, the arteries and the heart Poisons of every 
description " suddenly and rapidly reduce the vitality of the system ;" of 
eoarae, the *' regular ' practice of medicine is a fhiitful source of adstricto 
cordis. Lacing up tight prevents the determination of blood to the sur- 
iMe, and cramps the heart. Want of proper exercise prevents that full play 
which is essential to the well beinff of the heart The action of drastic 
piurges collapses the capillaries and invites the passage of the blood to the 
neart All these practices tend to produce the disease. 

The TnatmmU will, of course, hie such as, in each case, to counteract the 
cause. It will remove all obstacles to the full and free circuhition of the 
Uood. The bath will be a prominent agent in this operation. Courses may 
be given if the stomach is foul and the appetite poor ; if not, the bath and 
alteratives will answer the purpose. 

It must always be borne in mind, whether mentioned or not, that a proper 
attention is to be paid to diet and exercise, sick or well. See these articles by 
nfinnence to the index. The exercise in cases of great prostration, tnay be no 
more than the movement of a hand or foot, still it should be practiced. When 
the patient is able to ride, and the weaUier permits, he should be required to 
do It in such a manner or vehicle that he can bear it ; in a carriage, a wag- 
gon, or on horseback. This symptom is often found in all the forms of 
acute fever. For its treatment see ** pulse," also how to equalise the cir- 
culation. 

Oehus 166. Asthma oonvulsivum. — Asthma siccum. Nervous convul- 
rive or dry cough. Phthisis. 

ChambeUr. — "A sudden spasmodic paroxysm of difficulty of breathing; a 
cease of constriction, with a wheezing sound ; not of long duration ; cough 
slight ; scanty expectoration at the close of the fit" — G. 

va««e«.-^*A dry atmosphere, a stove room, attending mills, and working 
ia dust, or any thinff which dries up too suddenly the mucus of the lungs, 
or irritates the papill« of the nerves which are distributed into the bron- 
chial cells. 

The JmOeatkmt are to restoic seoretkm to the lungs, and take off the irritation. 
18 
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This will be done by expootonuitSy tbat is, nauseants and Btimulanta, 
and the use of all the means that are calculated to promote healthy action in 
the general system. It is admitted by its most bitter opposers for other par* 
poses, that lobelia inflata is the best of all remedies in asthma. It should be 
given occasionally as an emetic to cleanse the first passages, and pretty con- 
stantly in minute doses as an expectorant in the form of cough sirup, anti- 
spasmodic tincture, lozenges, inhalations of the vapor, etc. Various other 
articles, such as hoarhound, comfrey, elecampane, sarsaparilla, skunk cabbage, 
and the like, are good to combine with it. The vapor-bath must be fre- 
quently used. 

Gbnus 167. ASioiNA Pbctoris. — Sternalgia. Pain in the breast. 

Characler. — "Violent and sudden constrictive pain under the lower part 
of the sternum, involving the heart and its appendages, also the respiratoiT 
muscles, and most commonly those along the left arm ; breathing constrained, 
with a sense of suffocation ; occurring by paroxysms ; often excited by exer- 
cise ; frequently palpitation, followed by loss of pulse, sensation and motioD, 
with cold sweat ; paroxysm of usually half an hour, often fatal. Chronic and 
irregular." — G. 

It sometimes happens that persons who have supposed that they enjoyed 
good health, are suddenly attacked with these paroxysms of pain ; at others, 
they come on slightly and gradually for many 3'ear8, sometimes twenty years; 
but I can not conceive that the results observed in the case, arc the produc- 
tion of a moment, or of any very short period of time. The ossification of 
the valves of the heart, or of the coronary arteries, or of the costo-chondnl 
cartilages, or the formation of a cancer in the stomach, of all which, the sym- 
toms produced have been denominated angina pectoris, is not efiected in a 
day if it is in a month or a year. 

Causes. — As this form of disease is quite common, always very difl^cult to 
cure, and, in its advanced stages, absolutely incurable, it is very important to 
know its causes and the proper means of avoiding them altogether, or of 
promptly removing tliem on their first agi^ression. **Few diseases are mops 
peculiar in their character, or fatal in their consequences, than angina pectoris. 
It therefore can not but appear remarkably singular, that so important a dis- 
order should have altogether escaped the attention of the ancients, and that 
we should be indebted to authors of coniparatively late times, for all that has 
been written concerning it/* — Thacher's Practiee, page 678. 

To my mind, it is no wonder at all that the ancients did not describt'i it, for 
its causes are of modern origin. Neither they nor the disease existed to 
any extent in ancient times. Angina pectoris is the fruit of the follies of 
modern civilization. The cause of the disease is, in some cases, hert»ditary, 
producing defective formation of the chest and its contents ; in others, the 
result of inactivity of body, which diminishes the centrifugal force of the cir- 
culation, thus favoring the deposit of fatty or of bony matter in the heart, 
•*tc.; in otiiers the habitual indulgence of the violent passions ; in others, it is 
any or all the means by which the chest is prevented from growing up, or 
from expanding at each inspiration to the full extent of its requirements for 
the growth and health of the body, as all tight bandages, apron strings, waist- 
bands, vests, corsets, etc., all stooping or twisting positions of bo<ly, unequal 
clothing, want of regular and proper exercise, etc., and lastly, the eating of 
bad food, and more especially the use of blood-letting and poisons for the cure 
of the ordinary forms of disease. 

Of all the causes of the several cases of this form of disease that have 
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come under my obseryation, none are so frequent and fatal, as corsets, tight 
Tests, coat and pints, and the lancet and poisons. The former compress the 
eheat during childhood, and prevent the full development of the organs ; if 
first applied, in later years, they obstruct the circulation through organs that 
were even well developed, and, in both cases, they fiivor the deposition of 
Cstty or of bony matter, and the formation of tubercles, ulcers, cancers, bony 
OODcretions, etc., in the heart and other organs of the chest. I have examined 
the bodies of a number of persons who died of this form of disease, and, in 
every one, have found some one or more of these results. 

The lancet diminishes the caliber of the arteries and the force of the circu- 
lation, and thus favors the deposition of bony and fatty matter; and '*all 
poisons diminish the vitality of the system,'' assist the chemical agents in 
destroying the tone and integrity of the stomach, bowels, absorbents, etc., 
and produce ulcers, cancers, etc. The poisons, alcohol and opium, have been 
▼ery active agents in the production of these effects, but the lancet and mer- 
cury, have, in my opinion, next to the compression of the chest, borne off 
the palm. They who would not be afflicted with some of the most torment- 
ing and fatal of all the forms of disease that beset the human body, must 
ierupulously avoid all the causes I have here enumerated, and others which 
are calculated to produce the like effects. 

Indications, — To remove all obstructions to the circulation and inspiration, 
lo produce and maintain the equilibrium of circulation, to regulate the diet and 
exercise and tone up the general system. 

I^reaimefU. — The different views titkon by different physicians, of the causes 
aad conditions of this affection, have led to very different modes and means 
of treatment ; but all amount to nearly the same thing — blood-letting and 
poison ini'. See Thachor, page 577 to 585. As they are all wrong except the 
** warm bathing and friction to the extremities," I shall not repeat them here. 
Whatever be the symptoms in a given case, all the causes above enumer- 
ated should be avoided, and those which are evidently acting, should be 
removed. The best thing to be done during the paroxysm, is to administer 
lobelia freely, in small doses ; say half a teaspoonful of the compound tine* 
tare — third preparation or, which is better, half a teaspoonful of a weak infu- 
sion of the herb, every five minutes until you br^ak them. Then give freely 
of any antispasmodic teas, as boneset, catnip, motherwort, or any of the 
aromatic stimulants, and follow with composition, an emetic, an enema, a 
bath and friction with stimulants. The bowels should be kept open by 
enemas, and the greatest possible pains should be taken to keep the body 
erect, the shoulders back, the pit of the stomach and the navel forward, and 
the lungs well infl:itt?d at each inspiration. Let it be remembered that, on the 
freedom of the circulation and the purity of the fluids, dep.ends the perfection 
of the cleansing and the nutritive process, and the importince of this direction 
will be better realised. The courses need not be numerous unless the phlegm 
and canker are abundant, and, even then, a strict attention to the surface by 
the bath, friction, etc., will prevent the necessity of so many of them as would 
otherwise be indispensable. 

In aid of these means, the best alterative bitters should constantly be used 
three times a day, and the diet should be simple, nutritious, and moderate in 
quantity. The difficulty in breatliing may be often relieved by small doses 
of cough sirup, tincture of lobelia, nervines, aromatic teas, a bath, etc. So 
may the spasms. The palpitation being the effort of the heart to remove the 
blood thrown upon it by collapse of Uie surface and lower extremities, the 
rekzation of those parts is the proper means to remove it. The sensation 
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should be restored and maintained by the use of electricity, galvanism aad 
nenrolo^oal operations; the cold sweats by the baths and friction. Ths 
stimulating plaster has been very useful. This course faithfully pursued, for 
many months, will cure those cases that are not beyond the reach of cumtifi 
means. 

GxNus 168. SiRouLTUB. — Glonus singultus. Hiccough. 

Character, — " Sudden contractile snatch of the diaphragm, associating tbi 
respiratory muscles, especially the abdominal ; interrupting every word witt 
a sharp sound on inspiration ; sometimes transient, at others a symptom ia 
fevers, with irritation on the pneumogastric nerve ; and, in a chronic state, 
continuing many months." — G. 

Causes. — It frequenUv arises from listlessness, from wind on the stomach, 
from weakness, etc. When from listlessness, the patient should be suddenly 
aroused ; when from gas, correct the acidity ; when from weakness, cleanss 
the system and restore the strength. 

Gurus 169. Clonus sfigastrious. — Epigastric spasm. 

Character. — '' A single and sudden snatch or jerk of the diaphragm, and 
parts adjacent to the solar plexus ; soon after going to sleep ; resembling m 
electric shock ; causing instant wakefulness, rising, distress, and pertruba- 
tion."— G. 

Causes. — This, like all other spasms, is the reaction of the system from a 
state of irritation or of debility. If the former, the same relaxing infloenet 
as in the preceding case, should be produced, and then the course of medi- 
cine should be g^ven and followed by relaxing alteratives. If the latter, the 
course may be commenced at once, and followed by stimulating and tonio 
alteratives. 

The food should be of the least irritating character, small in quantity, and 
taken only at the regular meal times ; and great pains should be taken to restore 
and maintain a healthy action of the surface. 

Genus 170. Emesis. — Limosis emesis. Vomiting. 

Cliaracter. — " Spasmodic contraction of the muscular coat of the stomach, 
until its contents are evacuated by the esophagus, assisted by the respiratory 
muscles, recurring by paroxysms. Sometimes by sudden snatches, witn 
belchings, without much aid of the respiratory muscles, as in strictured her* 
nia, and ganglionic irritations in fever.** — G. 

Causes. — Irritating food, suppressed perspiration, cold. 

The determination of the vital force, here, is inward and upward ; of course 
the indications are to invite it outward and downward. 

The Treatment should consist of relaxing and stimulating enemas and the 
bath, with small doses of lobelia, or some other relaxing article, as spearmint 
or catnip, until the circulation is equalized and the perspiration is free. Now 
give a full course, and follow it with cayenne and laxative bitters, and repeat 
if necessary, observing proper diet and regimen. 

Genus 171. Praosis. — Limosis sputaoria. Water brash. Often called 
heartburn. 

Character. — " Severe constrictive pain in the epigastrium, increased by an 
erect position ; the paroxysm, is relieved by an eructation or emesis of a white, 
acrid, sometimes viscid fluid, in considerable quantity." — G. 

Causes. — Indigestible food, spirituous liquors, worms, drastic purges, ob- 
structed perspiration, etc. The fermentation of food before it is digested, is 
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die hniiieduUe or proxinutte cause, and whatever debilitates the general sjb- 
tenip k the remote cause. Much fluid takeu at meals, dilutes the gastric juice, 
•ad prevents it from disesting the food. The vegetables ferment and produce 
gM, water brash or acid eructations. 

Indieaiians and Treatment. — To cleanse the whole system, prevent fer- 
IMntAtion, and promote the action of the stomach and bowels. This is done 
bj a good course or more, by eating, for a few days, nothing but dried beef, 
vwniaoii or mutton, and abstaining entirely from all kinds of drink during 
neals, and for an hour after eating ; by omitting supper altogether, and tak- 
ing a little lime water, or saleratus water ; or hickory ley water occasionally, 
lo nentralixe the acid that is present. The diet and exercise I have so often 
recoounended in all chronic cases, are not less important here. 

OxiiuB 172. CouGA SPABJIODICA. — Colica ileus. Iliac passion. 

Ckaradtr, — " A sudden spasmodic and inverted motion of the alimentary 
eanal, with vomiting of fecal matter ; painful retraction of the umbilical 
region. Costiveness." — 6. 

Caune. — ^Irritating materials in the internal canal ; cold. 

The IndicaiUme are, to relax the whole system, to clear out the morbific 
matter, to keep the lower part of the body comfortably warm, until all the 
symptoms of spasm are gone, and then to tone up the whole. 

Tne IVeaimenl should consist, first, in the use of the vapor-bath, medicated 
with relaxing herbs, as spearmint, catnip, or even lobelia if necessary ; injeo* 
tions of the same with cayenne or ginger, and friction of the surface with 
atimuUnts. Teas of spearmint, peppermint or some other diffusive stimulants^ 
must be given, weak and in small quantities, during the bath. They will 
generally be rejected at first, especially if they are strong or given in krge 

Saantitiea ; but give them as above directed, and persevere until relief is 
btained. Sometimes it is necessary to keep the patient on the cot-bath for 
twenty four hours together. 

Okitub 173. Rachialoia. — Colica rachialgia, or pictonura. Painters' colic 

Ckaracter, — " Of slow access ; pain in the stomach, extending along the 
intestines to the umbilicnl region, which is drawn backward toward the spine, 
with pain in the back and arniR ; the whole abdominal region painful to the 
touch, and the muscles drawn into hard eminences ; frequent eructations and 
vomiting, with obstinate spastic conlivenoss ; ineffectual attempt at defecation. 
If tlie disease is not speedily removed, it is liable to terminate in inflam- 
nmtion and gangrene, or in paralysis of the arms, and contraction of the 
fingers." — G. 

Uauees, — Lead in some form, generally in paints, in white lead factories, in 
lead mines, etc., possibly in the lead pipes which conduct the water from the 
streets to our houses. Painting, grinding and mixing paints and making white 
lead, are very dangerous employ men is. We have had a number of cases of 
persons who had followed these employments, and we find them very obsti- 
Dftte. If lead taken into the systom thus accidentally, produces such horrible 
dfectft, what are we to think of the scientiEc practice of giving the acetate 
of lead which is so frequently recommended in all the popular medical works, 
to cure forms of disease far less to be dreaded than that which it produces ? 

JVeaimeni. — Avoid all injurious contact with the cause. The pain in the 
stomach, back, arms and intestines, is produced by the astringent action of 
the lead— of course the bath and lobelia are the proper remedies. Lobelia 
should be given in broken doses, steadily and perseveringly, both to the stom- 
ach and bowels, and the bath should be given on the cot, and continued 
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gradual] J until relief is gained. In the intervals of the bathings, the bo^ 
should be poulticed, and rubbed with third preparation (tincture of lobelia 
and cayenne), and the enemas of lobelia and capsicum should be kept up 
^quently. After the bath has been used freely for some hour or so, tht 
system will be, generally, so far relaxed that any mild catlmriio will act on 
the bowels. It is highly improper to depend on cathartics to move the boweli 
generally, as the paralysis is ahead)' severe, and they tend to make it worse. 
ElectricUy and animal magnetism are among the best remedies in paralysis. 
Isolate the patient and charge him, and brush him with the points of your 
fingers over the track of the paralyzed nerves, ten or fifteen minutes at a 
time, three or four times a day. Very slight shocks, now and then, will be 
useful. Neurological operations. 

Genus 174. Tenesmus. — Proctica tenesmus. Straining, griping. 

Character. — ** Painful and very constant desire for defecation, with, mostly, 
only a small discharge of mucus ; suffi^ring frequent exacerbations." — Q. 

Causes. — Cold, irritating ingesia. Poisonous physic. 

Indications and Treatment. — The iii*st object is to warm and relax the pelvic 
regions. This is done by a vapor-bath, or by sitting in a warm bath, over 
the pelvis, or by spreading many folds of cotton or linen, as a sheet, on t 
stove a little below the hissing temperature, and sitting down on it for as 
hour ; or by wrapping covers to the stove, warm bricks or rocks, or blocks 
of wood heated, in cloth or papers, and silting on them, taking freely, before 
you sit down, of a tea of composition, or catnip or sage and cayenne, or 
ginger ; or often merely sitting on a chair before the fire, with the sacrum 
fairiT exposed to as much heat as it can benr for nn hour or so. 

The next is to cleanse the surfifice well, and stimulate it to action. This is 
done by the bath, and friction with stimulants. Lastly, if the spasm refuses 
to yield to the above, give a full course, and follow with what is directed 
above, and a good alterant courao, and jKMsevoi-e until the system I'cmains 
permanently relieved. Sometimes it is necessary to bathe or sit on the stove 
for seveml hours together. Tenesmus sometimes proceeds from acid irrita- 
tion in the lower bowels, and an injection of a weak solution of potash, saler 
atus or soda, half a teaspoon ful U) half a })int of warm water, will act like a 
charm in relieving it. 

Genus 176. Proctalgia. — Proctica simplex. Pain of the anus. 

Character. — Severe and unrelenting pain at the fundament without inflam- 
mation." — G. 

This form of dist^ase often proceeds from the t^ame causes as the pi-eceding, 
and may be relieved by the same means. It sometimes develops itself, after 
a time, in the form of fistula, which see. 

Genus 176. Hysterialgia. — Dt)lor uteri. Uterine pang. 

Character. — "Severe spasmodic pains of the uterus and its pelvic appen* 
dages, spreading to the sacrum ; directed to the exclusion of its contents." — G. 

These, when they do nt)t occur until the pi-oper time, I do not consider 
evidences of disease, any more than 1 do an eftort to stool or to urinate. Bui, 
from cold or fi-um injuries, or from poison or fright, the system ofcen reactti 
and they occur too soon, when they tiw called false pains, and indicate a 
pathological condition of the organs. Either cold or injuries will irritate ; of 
course our efforts should be to produce relaxation, which relieves irritation. 
If the organ has not been distended to its full capacity, the use of the bath 
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and of oompoflition, nuspbenj lesf and cayenne tea, or sage, boneaet or catnip 
and aome cayenne or good ginger, or at most, a full course of medicine, will 
distend it» and the pains wUl cease for a day, a week and sometimes a month, 
when they will reour, and the same medicine will increase, instead of dimin- 
ishing them. If they have been brought on by injury, the part should be 
kapt warm and moist, and the system in good order. 

ForMfMf. — 1. Parturietuis. — Labor pains. These are not in themselves 
disflasft ; but» if ill directed, or the system be in an unyielding state, they 
weary the patient unnecessarily, and leave her too much prostrated. 

It is proper therefore to aid nature in this, as in all her other efiforts to 
mnoTe an oflfending cause, which the fetus becomes, as soon as it is ripe for 
parturition. 

The relief should be obtained by giving warm, antispasmodic drinks, and 
keeping the pelvic regions warm and moist. If there is great rigidity of the 
ezfeemal parts, cloths wrung out of hot water and applied as soon as they can 
be borne, fomentations with bitter herbs, or slippery-elm poultices should be 
ippKed. Or the patient may be laid upon the horixontal vapor-bath and 
lelained there for some hours. See my work on Obstetrics. 

2. Seccndaria, — After pains. 

Charader, — Unrelenting, spasmodic pains succeeding parturition, directed 
in the .same manner as above. 

These, to some extent, are as necessary as the parturient pains. First, they 
expel the placenta ; secondly, they are the sensations produced by the efforts 
0f the system to expel the blood from the thickened uterus, and to diminish 
its volume. This, however, will be accomplished, in most cases, without 
nmch pain, if the patient be kept in a gentle perspiration and the bowels warm. 
If they are severe, she should have the bath for some time, or, where this is 
not convenient, let her sit, for an hour or so at a time, as often as she may 
need it, in a souill wash tub two thirds full of warm water, and keep it warm 
by XMcasionally putting in more from a teakettle, pouring it down from a pint 
onp, at the side most distant from the patient, so as not to scald her. Wipe 
lier dry and keep her warm. If these means prove insufficient, give a full 
oonrse of medicme and follow with these. 

Similar spasms occur in dysmenorrhea, and some other affections of the 
uterus. They should be treated in the same manner. 

The general habit may be affected sympathetically, by the reflex action — 

9. As ike local concerUraiUmii emanating from the common morbid habii may 
impreie the epino-encephalic system of nerves of external relation ; altering 
ikiir susceptUnlitg, and the movements of their dependent organs. Giving 
rise to — 

No. 35.— Order EC. 

DiATHisis SPINO-XNCBPUAUCA DBPRAviTA. — Diseasc of the brain and spinal 
marrow. 

'' It may be proper to nutke three series of the diseases that especially affect 
the nervous system of external relation. Firstly, as affecting the muscular 
nerves of volition, and their organs ; secondly, as affecting the nen'es of sen- 
sation, and their organs ; thirdly, as affecrting the encephalic mass, and alter- 
ing or modifying the intellectual functions. Each of these admits of two 
divisions, vii., as their functions may be exalted or depressed.** — G. 

** The common morbid diathesis, as depending on the system of ganglionic 
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inflnfince, nuij be in very diflferent states daring the ezistenoe of disesso of 
the present order" (G.^; bat the indications will always be the samet Tii.! 
to equalize the circulation and nenrous action, which is rightly done by vs- 
moYing all morbific matter, and withdrawing excitation from a part when it 
is excessive to the sur&ce and lower extremities. 

We have now entered on one of the most interesting branchea of the Tba* 
oiT and Practice of Medicine. I have shown that the nervous system ooa- 
stitutes the check lines by which the vital spirit governs, as a coachman does 
his horses, the whole motive apparatus of the hunuin economy, that eraiy 
line or pencil or ganglion of lines in it, is antagonistic to some other line or 
ffanglion, so that, whenever the function of one is exalted, that of aome other 
IS depressed. It follows of course, that, to equalize the nervous action aid 
to sustain the equilibrium, is one of the most important duties of the phy- 
sician. The art of doing it, involves all the principles of phrenology, and 
animal magnetism, properly termed neurology. But the practice, when ones 
the science is understood, is very simple and effectual. Before proceeding 
further, the student will do well to return and re-peruse what I have said oon* 
cerning neurology and mesmerism. See Index. 

FIRST SERIEa 

First Divinon. — Exaltation of the functions of the voluntary muscolar 

organs. 

Gsvus 177. CoHVULSio. — Syspasia convulsio. Convulsive fit 

Character, — "Alternate contractions and relaxations of the muscles of 
voluntary motion, generally reiterated in rapid succession for several minutes; 
hands clenched, and teeth gnashing ; intellect obscured in severe cases, but 
not in mild. 

Varietiea. — 1. Universalis. — Affecting the whole body. 

2. Partialis. — Affecting portions of the body. 

3. Parturientis. — Uterine irritation metastatised to the encephalon ; severe, 
reiterated clonic agitations ; no recollection of any thing that transpired." — O. 

Causes. — The causes of convulsive fits, are numerous, being any thing.that 
can suddenly and violently irritate the nervous system. Fright is perhaps 
the most common. The next is probably passion, as anger; then the reten- 
tion of recrementitious matter in the system, by the suppression of the perspi- 
ration, the menses, and other natural evacuations. PVight produces such an 
irritable state of the nervous system, that it responds afterward to much lighter 
impressions of a similar character, as a mere surprise, or a little disappoint- 
ment in any desired object. It is the same in those cases that are produced 
by anger. The suppression of evacuations excites the spasms only in cases 
of a peculiar sensitive nervous temperament. Still, as before, when once ex- 
cited to that degree, they are recalled by the slightest action of the same 
character of causes. 

The Indications are, to relax and cleanse the general system, and to equal- 
ize the nervous action and maintain that equilibrium. 

Treatment. — In some of these cases, of a full sanguine temperament, there 
will be all the time an irritable state of the nervous system, which should be 
diminished. This demands tlie constant use, after a course, of the antispas- 
modics, as lobelia, the aromatics and the laxative bitters. In others, chiefly 
of nervous temperament, the nervous system has so overcome itself by re- 
peated spasms, that there is a general habit of debility, and this must be met, 
after a course, by tonics, gentle and moderate exercise, fresh air, etc. In all 
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Am easef, the STttem becomes more and more debilitated, and of course re- 

Sires the latter treatment. It is also necessary at all times to keep the patient 
'm exposure to the action of the causes* so far as thej are ascertained, and 
to balance the mind by diverting the thoughts to different and antagonistic 
rabjects and by neurological and magnetic operations. If the patient is so 
tu impressible that you can put him into a deep magnetic sleep, demagnet- 
iring his excited organs, as fear, combativeness, grief, etc., as the case may 
be, and magetizing their antagonists, as firmness, benevolence, reverence, 
■lirthfulness, etc., and keeping him so for five or six hours each day, you will 
be almost sure to cure him in the course of several months. If he is not so 
impressible, still the effort to do this, will be useful in quieting the nervous 
ajstem and in finally restoring him. Oft repeated efforts, and by different 
intelliffsnt and judicious individuals, sometimes succeed. While this treat- 
ment IS progressing, tlie surface over the diseased nerves should be regularly 
nibbed with third preparation or some other relaxing and stimulating lini- 
ment. The relaxing teas and the bath are to be used during the spasmodic 
■tate» and the stimulants and tonics after the course. If the time of the 

rms can be foreknown, give a course just before it. Then use tonics until 
time passes by. 

OxHus 178. EnLBPSiA. — Syspasia epilepsia. Falling sickness. 

Character . — *' Severe agitations of the whole system of voluntary muscles* 
without consciousness ; countenance livid, and horribly distorted ; gnashing 
of the teeth, and often wounding the tongue ; frothing at the mouth ; parox- 
yams commonly ending short of ten minutes ; involuntary emission of urine» 
and other excretions ; succeeded by coma. 

Variedes. — 1. Periodica, — Returning at fixed periods ; often curable. 

2. Organica. — From organic changes in the encephalon ; incurable. 

S. Sympathetica . — Associated with some IooaI defect in a remote part, and 
a sensation of coldness, or aura epiiepHca, slowly ascending to the en- 
cephalon." — G. 

Cauees, — The causes of this form of disease, are the same as those of the 
proceding genus, and others of a kindred nature, such as disappointed affec- 
tion, an undue development of particular portions of the brain, and its de- 
pendents; affections of the heart, etc. I have traced them to fright, to anger^ 
to grief, to love, and even to excessive joy. Though I have removed, for a 
time, the susceptibility so far as to prevent the spasms and restore tlie general 
health, yet I have found this morbid habit among the most obstinate and 
tenacious, to which the human body is subject. 

Indicatione as for tlie preceding genus. 

TVeatment.-'^The first variety, is generally the result of obstructions to 
periodical secretions, and, of course, the proper treatment will consist in re- 
storing the secretions. 

The best means I have used to accomplish this, are those recommended for 
Che preceding case, and applied much in the same manner. In some cases, 
where there appeared to be a hi^h grade of nervous action. I have used freely, 
lobelia, boneset, bitterroot, golden seal, cypripedium, Scutellaria, asarum, and 
a great many other similar articles, after full courses of medicine, for the pur- 
pose of keeping off irritation and spasm ; and with some success. In cases 
of debility,! have first given a course or two, and then used the best tonic 
and stimulant articles, as poplar bark, balmony, ptelea, prickly ash, columbo, 
etc., and it is well here also to use some of the relaxing alteratives, as sarsa- 
parUla, spikeBard. burdock, golden seal, etc. Among all the means that I 
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have used, none have been so eflfeotoal to equalise the oiroulation and quiet 
the nervous agitation, as the vapor-bath and neurological operations. The 
bath may be medicated by putting into it the same medicines that are given 
to the stomach. The neurologicai operations are suggested in the treatment 
of the preceding genus, and in other parts of this work. (See Index.) 

I have good reason to believe that a number of obstinate cases of epilepsy 
have been permanently cured by these operations, by others as well as my* 
self. (See '* Keely's Facts and Scientific Miracles.") 

The involuntary emission of urine and other secretions, is caused by the 
spasmodic action of the system, and may be generally prevented if the patient 
will be particularly careful to attend to the cdls of nature as soon as they are 
made. Indeed I have often known the urine or the feoes retained in too 
great measure, to become the irritating or immediate cause of the spasm, whioh 
of course, in its turn, expelled the offending cause. As too great exhaustion 
of breath, is often the proximate cause, we can not be too careful to require 
the patient to draw long and full breath, very often. He should also be re- 
quested to keep the mind perfectly calm under all circumstances. It should 
oe neither too much elated nor depressed. 

GxHUS 179. HrsTBRiA. — Hysteric fit. Hysterics. 

Character, — ''Irregular and protean agitations of the voluntary muscles, 
repeated in successive paroxysms, most commonly of uncertain duration ; a 
sensation of flatulent uneasiness in the abdomen, ascending to the throat, 
which becomes constricted and swollen, called globus hysterictu; followed by 
an abolition of consciousness, and spasms ; in the intervals, mind often inco- 
herent, with sighing, laughing or crying ; copious limpid urine. Most com- 
monly appearing in females, between puberty and the acme of life, having 
movable, sanguine temperaments, and at catamenial periods." — G. 

Causes. — Obstructions to the physiological action of the female organs, is 
the most common exciting cause. The remote cause may be in the tempera- 
ment of the patient, or the circumstances affecting the mind and passions 
with which she may be surrounded. 

Indications. — These are the same as for the two preceding genera, and the 

Treatment, will vary only so far as to accommodate the locality and period 
of the disease. The "Globus hystericus," is relieved by the bath, by fric- 
tion with stimulants, and by drinking weak antispasmodic teas, as lobelia, 
boneset, catnip, sage, spearmint, and by enemas of a stimulatingr character. 
The incoherency of the senses during the intervals, will be relieved by a 
course, and frequently by neurological operations. 

One of the most common causes as well as the worst, is the unkind treat- 
ment of the other sex, and this is also one of the most difficult to remove. 
Yet even this, may arise from the natural ill temper of the patient, and then 
the obstacles to a cure are still greater. All these must be removed before 
the cure can be effected. 

In all these forms of nervous affections, the diet should be of the vegetable 
kind, the most soothing in chai-acter, and the most easily dic^estible. Should 
the stomach become sour, a supper should be omitted, and the next two or 
three meals be made of dried beef, venison or lean mutton, to rid the stomach 
of acid. The fast may be sometimes succeeded by a gentle neutralizing ca- 
thartic, and the next day the dried beef, etc., may be eaten, and the third, 
there may be a return to the vegetables, fruits, etc. 

Various articles supposed to be specifics, have been recommended for this 
form of disease, and the preceding ; such as adiruUum pedatusn (maidenhair)^ 
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Leonnma f motherwort), camphor, loaf Bucar and gam arabic, rattleweed, 
blue cohosn, etc., but they produce this e2SM$t only because they are good 
■herants— and will relieye other forms of neurosis just as well. Superstitious 
and necromantic operations (properly so called because their philosophy was 
not understood), such as paring the toe nails, and burying the parings by 
moonlight in the body of a cedar tree in the middle of a swamp, have been 
raccessful in removing the disease because they produced the neurological 
eifeot upon the patient. 

GxHus 180. Ghoria. — St. Vitus' dance. 

Character. — " Convulsive and in-egular agitations of various muscles of the 
body or limbs, when attempted to be moved by the will. Sensation and con- 
toiooaness not disturbed ; occurring in young persons and liable to continue 
aomo time." — G. 

** The convulsive motions are sometimes preceded by yawning, stretching, 
anxiety about the heart, palpitations, nausea, diflSculty of swallowing, ^iddi- 
11888 and pains in the heaa, etc. To these succeed a kind of lameness or insta- 
bility of one of the legs and arms, which are agitated by convulsive motions, 
and in walking, the leg is drawn along in an awkward or ridiculous manner, 
Ifae arm is so affected tlmt it can not 1^ held still for a moment, and in eyerv 
attempt to drink, the patient uses various singular gesticulations, and at length 
poors the liquor down his throat with great haste, as if he meant to afford 
amusement to the bystanders. In some instances, the head and trunk are 
likewise affected in a similar manner, and there are frequent fits of leaping 
and running, often accooapanied by confusion of mind, and weeping and 
huffhinfi;, as in hysteria. The countenance is pale, the eyes lose their luster ; 
deglutition is performed with difiiculty, and there is sometimes an impedi- 
ment of speech with impaired appetite and digestion." — Thacher. 

Causei and Indication. — Cliorea, like the two preceding genera, proceeds 
from nervous irritation of some form, and is, like them, acute or chronic, 
that is, the system is either in a highly excited state and needs the constant 
vae of antispasmodics, or in a prostrate condition, and demands the best 
tonics after a course, as alteratives and restoratives, and these states may have 
supervened either suddenly or gradually. 

The Treatmtnt therefore, must correspond to the present indications. I 
believe it is best in all cases, to give, occasionally, a full course of medicine, 
and, in the acute or sthenic cases, follow it with the best antispasmodics, of 
a steady and permanent character, such as boneset, Scutellaria, apooynum, 
cypripedium, asarum, and t)ie like. 

In the chronic or asthenic cases, the course should be followed by articles of 
a more stimulating and tonic character, as xanthozylum, ptelca, poplar, co- 
himbo, cloves, cayenne, etc. In the first case, the teas taken during tho 
course should be relaxing or stimulating according to these conditions. The 
whole treatment in the last three forms of disease, should be accordant with 
this plan ; for, thongh different organs are affected, giving rise to different 
peculiarities in the symptoms, yet they are all derangements of the nervous 
equilibrium, and must be cured, if at all, by a restoration and maintenance of 
that equilibrium. The same remedies are equally useful in the same stages 
of all these different forms. Nor must it be forgotten that neurological opera- 
tions, and proper food and exercise, fresh air, and a steady moral and intel- 
lectual influence, are indispensable in all cases, to the best interests of the 
patient. The subject should never be annoyed by impatient and fretful attend- 
ants. One such, only occasionally in her presence, will do more injury 
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than aD your good medicines and other kindnesses can oyerbalance. Hie will be 
to the patient what Mordeoai was to Haman, The nurse should be the most 
intelligent and the best tempered person to be found, and a good neurologicsl 
operator. 

GxHus 181. SuBSULTUB. — Clonus subsultns. Subsultos tendinum. Jeik- 
ing of the muscles. 

CharaeUr. — " Involuntary contractions of separate muscles, thereby moTinff 
their tendons ; reiterated at slow and uncertain interrals ; a symptom of 
ormiic irritation." — G. 

Well, if it is a mere symptom of organic irritation, the indications are, as in 
the preceding cases, to remove all the irritating causes, by courses, and to 
maintain, by alterants, proper food, exercise etc., the nervous equilibrium. I 
have seen this symptom in connection with various forms of disease, but hare 
had little trouble in subduing it. 

Gbhtts 182. ^ABALTSis TRKMULA. — Paralytic trembling. 

Character. — " Chronic tremulous agitation of the head, limbs, and some- 
times of the whole body, especially when directed by the will ; occurring ia 
elderly persons, and occasionally in nervous habits." — G. 

Causes, — ^Irritation and prostration of the nervous system ; from cc^d, iai* 
proper food and medicines, the passions, etc. 

This b but another variety of nervous derangement, and the equilibrium 
is to be restored and maintained in the same manner as in the last cases. U 
must not be forgotten that friction with the medicines, or uniting them with 
the bath, will have the same effect as giving them internally, and that this 
mode of administration should be adopted whenever it is practicable. 

Genus 183. Palpitatio. — Palpitation of the heart. 

Character, — *' Irregular, convulsive or vibratory motions of the heart, with 
corresponding irregular undulations of the pulse ; sometimes severe, with 
precordial distress; at other times mild." — G. 

Causes. — Confinement of the chest, collapse of the arterial capillaries of 
the surface and lower extremities, by cold, by retained excrementitious mat- 
ter, and by blood-letting and the debilitating influence of poisons. Some- 
times by iright, surprise, etc., when it is only temporary. 

Indications. — To equalize the circulation and promote the secretions, and 
to maintain the action of the surface, especially of the extremities. 

IVeatment, — A course of medicine with frequent baths, and friction with 
stimulating liniments to the surface and lower limbs. Laxative and stimu- 
lating alterants and nervines, and the bowels kept free with enemas. 

Genus 184. Intsbmittens. — Anetus. Intermittent fever. Ague and fever. 

Character. — ** A succession of paroxysms during its course, having a free- 
dom from fever in its intervals. Commencing with languor, yawning, corru- 
gation, and coldness of the skin ; horripilation and sudden sensation of ex- 
treme coldness, especially along the dorsal region, quickly followed by tremors 
and convulsive agitations of all the voluntary muscles, which continue for 
several hours; countenance livid; precordial distress; thirst; insensibility 
to heat while there is an increased sensibility to cold. At length, the con- 
vulsive agitations abate, and responding action is manifested by heat, pain, 
throbbing of the arteries, and nnally followed by profuse sweats, and an 
inclination to sleep." 

I have given, in Nos. 64 to 69, an outline of the nature, aod of the 
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of those fonns of diaeaae^ which I wish the reader to le-peruse 
before he proceeds. 

He may (hen return and oonsider what I here say on the sabject I need 
only to repeat the indications and treatment 

The Inaicaiiani in intermittents, are, to aid the eflSorts of the system in 
rsnoving the obstructions, and to tone it up. 

Drea^ne^. — The first thing is to give warming medicine, say composition 
or cayenne and some of the canker teas, for an hour or so, and then a thorough 
viq)or^bath. The best time to commence giving the medicine, is about an 
hour before the patient expects the chill, because this is the time when nature 
commences her efforts, and of course will need the least aid from a doctor. 
Bot, any time will do. When the chill commences, is the best time to go 
into the bath, which should be moderately warm at first, and the temperature 
increased as it becomes pleasant to the patient. When in the bath» let the 
patient have his feet in a tub of hot water, and be washed all over thoroughly 
with soap and warm water, then bathed until the perspiration becomes free 
and warm. Then let him be wiped (not dashed with cold water), dressed or 

Ct into a bed, and thoroughly vomited. After he is well rested, let him 
re a stimulating enema and be bathed again until the perspiration becomes 
free, and he is thoroughly warmed, and then dashed with cool water and 
nibbed thoroughly dry. Now give liim a bitter consisting of dogwood bark, 
ptelea, cloves, pnckly ash, cayenne, gum myrrh and nutmeg f equal quan- 
tities), all finely powdered and well mixed with an equal portion of white 
'sugar ; a teaspoonful three times a day {i short time before meals, or let it be 
made into a conserve instead of giving it in powder. Let the surface be 
rubbed every day with stimulating liniment, and let the patient be preserved 
from exposure to g^reat and sudden clianges of temperature, particularly to a 
change from warm and dry to cold and damp. The bath and friction may be 
repealed every day for three or four days, but the emetic will seldom need to 
be repeated if faithfully given at first. I never knew this treatment fail to 
break an ague after the first course. Others have given and so have I, in 
•ome instances, equal parts of cayenne and quinine, half a teaspoonful, six 
hours before the chill, and stopped it, in some cases without an emetic. I 
have never seen any ill effects from the quinine, though I have given that 
quantity every hour for six or eight hours. Some eive a heaping teaspoonful 
oif the same compound all at once, some six hours oefore the time of expect- 
ing the chill. Dr. Sappington makes bis pills, of quinine, forty grains ; 
liquorice thirty grains, gum myrrh ten grains. The cayenne should not be 
omitted. Some of onr pi-actitioners think that quinine is innocent when thus 
used with cayenne. I do not, and therefore have used no quinine for a long 
time. I find other articles, as dogwood bark, etc., above mentioned, equally 
useful and more safe, and their cures more permanent. Wild cherry bark, 
alder bark, Jesuit bark and asarum, have been used with good effect as restor- 
atives in these cases as well as others of debility. 

Okvus 185. Iktxrmittkns quotidiana. — Anetus quotidiana. — G. Daily 
ague. 

Character, — "Paroxysm commencing twenty-four hours after the first, 
usually in the momini^. and ending in less than eighteen hours. 

Varieties, — 1. Aniicipane, — When the paroxysm commences earlier, by 
about an hour. 

2. PrGtrada. — Paroxysm continued so as to have a shorter interval. 

3. Tardea — When the paroxysm is retarded, or delayed in its beginning. 
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4. Complicaia. — ^VHien assuming a febrile diathesis, and harine local deter- 
mination, as to the kidneys, hips, liver, spleen, side, head ; changing into 
hjsteria or epilepsy." — G. 

An attentive. observation of the course of intermittents, and a uniform suc- 
cess in their treatment, have fully satisfied me that their essence consists in a 
regular running down, in consequence of obstructions, until the irritation 
becomes so great as to provoke a powerful reaction to recover the healthy 
standard. In the quotidian and regular form, wherein the paroxysm returns at 
the same hour each day, this relaxation and reaction are about equal, so that 
the patient becomes neither much better nor much worse. 

If, however, the strength of the system is recovering, or you give stimu- 
lating medicine, or if the nervous irritability increases, the paroxysm will 
oome on sooner in the day. This will constitute the first variety, antk^Hmt, 

When the power of the system is considerable, and the irritability is great* 
the febrile paroxysm will be prolonged, and yet return at the same time of 
day. This is called proiracta. 

When the irritability is moderate, or the obstructions are trifling, the par- 
oxysms nmy be retarded in their daily returns. This is called tarda. 

When there is so much irritability in the system as to keep up an excite- 
ment the most of the time, it is called complicata. 

In every case, the chill or ague, is the effect produced on the nervous tissue 
of the sur&ce, by the stimulating power of the blood, on its return, after a 
partial absence ; on account of which those nerves had lost a degree of their 
ordinary impressibility. 

Blood -letung and poisoning often protract the periods between the parox- 
ysms, and render tlie latter weaker when they occur, while stimulants of a 
healthy kind, bring them on 8o<:)ner, and increase their power, and, if there 
is much obstruction in the system, prolong their duration. 

In all cases, the Indications are, to remove all morbific material from the 
system, to equalize the circulation and nervous action, and to restore the tone 
of the organs. If the (lourso is commenced by giving hot medicines and a 
bath, just as the chill comes on, an emetic when the tV»ver commences, and an 
enema after the emetic, followed by a very thorough bath as warm as the 
patient can comfortably bear, then dry rubbing, followed by tonics as before 
mentioned, the result will be mon* easily and speedily obtained, than if it 
is commenced at any other time. But il may be commenced at any time with 
advantage. 

When the disease is connected witli ** local afft^ctions of the kidneys, hips, 
liver, spleen, side, head," etc., it is rather a symptom of these than a cause 
of them, and should be ti*eated both upon the alxjve principles and according 
to the directions for treating those several affections. The course should be 
of the stimulating and tonic character. 

As the chill is a nervous excitement, caused by the sudden return of the 
blood to the surCace, after an absence to such a degree as to deprive the super- 
ficial nerves of their ordinary impressibility ; so the scientific and philosophic 
prevention of a chill consists in keeping a due measure of blood continually 
on the surface, and preventing the ''stage of lassitude.*' 

Genus 186. INTERMITTE^^s Tertiana. — Anetus Tertianus. Tertian or 
third day ague. 

Character. — "Paroxysm commencing forty-eight hours after the first, usu- 
ally at noon, and ending in less than twelve hours. 

Varieties, — 1. Tarda, — Having a short and imperfect intermission. 
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S. Oompiieaia. — GiTing rise to other diseases, as dysenterj, syncope, 
lethargy, apoplexy, etc." — 6. 

Here, again, (he paroxysms may be retarded by the same causes that oper- 
ate to retard them in the preceding genus. A quotidian retarded for twenty 
fnir hours makes a tertian. It may, as before, bo retarded either because the 
ntal d<»Dinion is stronger than the opposition, or because it is weaker. In 
the first case, the patient does not run down so fast nor so low, and of course 
is recovering. In the second, he runs down so &st and so low that the vital 
power does not react so soon nor so effectually. Of course, he is growing 
vorse. In the former, he gains health, strength, and spirits ; in the latter, he 
loses in all these respects. 

A thorough treatment will keep up the action and postpone the chill, or 
prsTent it altogether. A bad treatment may reduce the patient's strength so 
ttiat there will not be power to produce a reaction. In both cases, the parox- 
ysm is postponed, and the patient is growing worse or better, as the disease or 
the vital power is producing this effect. 

In the oomplicata, the febrile paroxysms do not give rise to the other affec- 
tions ; the causes of these produce the irrogtilantios of the fever ; that is, 
they disturb it in such a nuinner as to render its action irregular, and there- 
fere ihey should be treated as elsewhere directed for each form of disease, 
which see. 

GxNUB 187. Imtbrmittens quartana. — Quartan ague. 

Ckaracter. — " Paroxysm commencing seventy-two hours after the first, usu- 
aDy in the forenoon, and ending in less than nine hours. 
VaruUes, — 1. Anticipam. — ^I'aroxysm beginning earlier. 

2. Tarda, — Delaying its usual period, commonly two hours. 

3. Complicala. — Giving origin to numerous other diseases." — G. 

The same causes produce tlie anticipition and postponement in this as in 
the tertian and quotidian. 

The Indications and treatment are the same. It gives origin to no other 
disease, but the rame causes which excite it, will, if not removed, produce 
various other forms of disease which must be treated as directed under their 
proper heads. 

GxHus 188. IiTTERinTTBNs XRRATICA. — Irregular ague. 

Character. — " The paroxysms irregular in point of time, as, whether they 
nay be on the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, or tenth day, having an in- 
terval of more than seventy-two hours. Irregular in point of severity of 
paroxysm." — G. 

This is like the last, only the causes act still more irregularly. 

The Treaiment will be of the same character in general, and varied as the 
symptoms arise. 

GxNus 189. Iktsrmittsns coMPUCATA. — Anetus complioatus. — G. Com- 
plicated ague. 

Character . — " Paroxysms multiplied and intricate ; consisting of tertian or 
quartan periods. 

Varieties, — 1. Tertiana duplex. — Double tortian. Paroxysms of the one 
tertain, occurring in the intormissions of the order ; yet having a difference 
of severity and continuance. One paroxysm every day, yet a difference in 
severity ; occurring at noon. 

S. Tertiana tr^lex. — Triple tortian. The double tortian ; yet one of the 
sets having two paroxysms on the day of its return ; the other but one. The 
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last two varieties differently oombinedt oonstitate double teriiao, double and 
triple quartan, etc. 

*' It may be noticed in illustration, that, in many cases, tbe shorter the in- 
termission, the longer the paroxysm will be. Again, the longer the parox- 
ysm, the earlier it commences in the day. And, furthermore, the lonoer tha 
cold fit, the less durable the other stages. The quotidian has the slightest 
cold stage, but the longest paroxysm. The quartan haying the shortest par- 
oxysm, has the longest cold stage. 

** Nature hayinfi^ impressed a law on the nenrous system of external r^ 
tion, whereby its functions are performed in regular rythms especially of re- 
pose and activity ; intermittents as well as many other diseases of the nenroua 
system, are bound to it, and receive their modifications from it. Thia is 
more particularly the case, when not complicated with a decided congesttve 
location in the viscera, under the dominion of the ganglionic nerves." — G. 

Let us now euppose that, for each of the five preceding genera and their 
varieties, the symptoms were accurately described and the prescriptions oom- 
pletely made out ; wliat should we do with this complicated form ? Should 
we combine all the several remedies that have been prescribed for each of the 
simples ? Doubtless* we should, but, to what do they all amount ? There 
must be relaxatbn, stimulation, cleansing and toning, and these will clear tlie 
system of the causes of disease, be the type or the symptom what it may. 
The irregularities in the recurrence of the paroxysms, arise from the dififor- 
ent states of the system, and degrees of morbid impression. 

The course of medicine is a regulating course. Its tendency is to bring all 
deviations from normal conditions back to the healthy standsrd. What can 
effect this so well as a thorough course of medicine ? And what can main- 
tain that condition so well as our tonics, baths, stimulants and frictions ? 

For the Treatment, then, of this complicated form of the disease, I refer 
to the instructions already given for the whole tribe, under Genera 184, 185, 
a faithful and persevering application of which, I have never known fail to 
cure the disease, in any of its forms. 

Dr. Gallup remarks, that " the shorter the intermission the longer the par- 
oxysm will be, and the longer the paroxysm, the earlier it commences in the 
day,'' because, as I said, the disease is a depression of the organs, and is 
opposed by the vital power. The lassitude is a symptom of disease, and the 
chill and fever of the reaction of the vital force against its cause. The more 
frequently cither gets the advantage, the longer it will maintain its dominion, 
and the sooner it will commence its operations, until it gains full control. 
This is the reason why " the quotidian has the longest fever and the shortest 
chill," and ** the quartan has the shortest fever and the longest chill." 

But to these remarks there are many exceptions depending on the relative 
power of the vital organs and the opposing causes of disease. The only true 
doctrine, is that nature works as often as she can, and as long as she can, to 
remove the causes of disease, and yields, when she is so fatigued that she must 
or can work no longer. The chill is not always an exhibition of cold, for it 
is felt when the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere is about that of 
the body ; as in the vapor-bath. It is the same that is felt after fainting or 
friffht, and from the same cause. 

It is strange that, in the light of these £ftcts, physicians should bend all 
their efforts to the postponement of the paroxysm, the natural enemy of the 
disease, instead of aiding it to remove toe morbific cause — that they should 
consider this postponement, thoufi^h connected with great prostration of the 
vital powers, a favorable sign, and therefore count the protracted fever l 
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diDgerous Uum the tntioipatod 1 and should endeayor, m they do, to turn, by 
blood-letting and poisoning, the latter into the former. But all this they do, 
while the Botanic physician regards the quotidian as the least dangerous, and 
endeaTors to bring on the paroxysms as early, and continue them as long as 
possible, or until all morbific causes are removed. And the result of the two 
practices tells which side has the true principles. 

It is true that all the operations of the system are performed in regular 
rythms, so far as the ardtr — the relation of cause and effect, is concerned ; 
bat the ItW of these rythms, that is, the interval between them, will be 
extended or cut short, accordine^ to the character of the treatment. The 
depression of the vital powers will postpone the physiological rythms ; their 
restoration, will accelerate and strengthen those rythms. In all cases, then, 
it should be the business of the physician to remove all morbific causes, and 
restore the vital energies. 

Dr. Gallup remarks, *< should an objection be raised against exalting the 
qtecies of intermittents to the rank of genera, it might be replied, that it 
comports with the other arrangements that we have followed. The same 
objection might be made against all the phlegmasise, as well as other spasmodic 
disease." True. 

Neither have they any claim to the distinction of genera. They are all, inter- 
mittents and phlegmasise, only departures of the nervous and sanguiferous 
systems from a healthy standard ; they must all be relieved by restoring the 
equilibrium of the circulation and the nervous action ; and the means of doing 
both these are precisely the same. Relax— ^counter-irritate— cleanse — tone, 
constitute the indications in all these cases — antispasmodics, the bath and 
stimulants, with friction, and tonics, exercise, etc., constitute the means. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

DiseoBCM of depreaaion of the functions of voluntary organs, 

"The phenomena of diseases of this division arc considerably different 
from those of the last. In that, the functions of the organs are exalted, in 
this depressed. The pathological circumstances of the involuntary organic 
system affect the encephalon and its appendages, essentially through the 
medium of the vascular system. So the heart and all the organs under the 
dominion of the ganglionic influence, may be in vigorous exercise, while the 
spino-encephalio, and its dependent organs, are quiescent." — G. 

They differ in no other respect than this, that, in the former the vital 
powers generally have the advantage of the chemical, and the mechanical, in 
the dispute for tlie right of possession, while in the latter causes of disease 
have acquired a more complete and permanent dominion. In the former the 
exaltation and depression are alternate and nearly equal ; in the latter, the 
depression is more predominent and permanent, and of course the practice 
should be more thorough and constant. 

GhuruB 190. Apoplsxia. — Cams Apoplexia. Apoplexy. 

Character. — " Suspension of the functions of sensation, motion, and intel- 
lect ; deep sleep ; sonorous breathing ; respiration slow ; pulse rather slower 
than natural, and full ; attack sudden ; attended with a general morbid habit. 

Varietks. — 1. Sanguinea, — Occurring in plethoric habits, and attended 
with hemorrhage in the encephalon. 

2. Serosa, — Occurring mostly in leuco-phlegmatic habits, and attended 
with serous effusion into the brain. 
19 
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3. Oon^idva. — ^From sudden dilatations of the encepbalio blood 
sometimes at the attack of malignant fevers; also, froi^ narcotics; froii 
ebriety ; from passion ; from oppressive substances in the stonmch ; from 
rigidity of cerebral capillaries in aged people." — G. 

Causes, — The causes are given in the varieties. 

Indications. — In all cases, to avoid narcotics, violent passiona and indi- 
gestible substances. To eat but a moderate quantity of food» to teke moder- 
ate, but regular exercise in the open air, and to restore and preserve, at all 
times, a perfect equilibrium of the passions and of the circulation and nerv* 
oos action. 

7V«a<fnfii/.— When the fit is on, pour third preparation of lobelia between 
the cheek and teeth, and administer it by injection to the bowels ; applv 
camphor, or volatile salts to the nose, and rub the surface of the ohest with 
the dry hand. If convenient, apply electro-magnetism, electricity or galvan- 
ism. After the fit is over, give a thorough course of medicine, and repeat it 
as often as necessary, which will depend mostly on the judiciousness and 
fiuthfulness of the intermediate treatment. This should consist, in addition to 
the above precautions, in the daily use of the bath, of the best alterants, and 
diflfusive stimulants, and of physical instead of mental exercise, with a light, 
plain, vesetable diet. The neurological and magnetic operations should be 
continued during the whole curative process, or until all the organs of tlM 
system fully perform their proper functions. 

OxKus 191. Pabaltbis. — Cams Paralysis. Palsy. 

Character. — *' Sudden loss of sensation, or of motion, or both, in a part of 
the body. 

Varieties. — 1 . Hemiplegia. — Affecting one half of the body, from the median 
line ; loss of sensation and motion, with weakness of intellect and articulation ; 
fiice contracted to the sound side ; acknowledging nearly the same pathologi- 
cal circumstances as apoplexy, only partial, and not attended witn somno- 
lency. 

2. Paraplegia. — Affecting the lower half of the body, from circumstances 
impairing the function of the spinal cord. 

3. Partialis. — From inability of function of some particular nerve, as in 
parcdysis facialis. * * — G. 

Paralysis, to some extent, is a very common form of disease. It is either 
idiophalic, primary, as in cases of poisoning by lead, mercury, etc., or sym- 
pathetic, the result of debility produced by various forms of disease. In 
either case — 

The Indications are, to rouse the affected part to action, cleanse out all mor- 
bific matter, and tone the nervous system. 

Treatment. — The ti-eatment will be essentially the same as for the preceding 
form of disease. I have found the isolation of the patient, charging him with 
the electric fluid, and drawing it out over the affected part, rubbmg of the 
part with the hand and powerful stimulants, as a vineo;er tincture of cayenne 
and lobelia, and the frequent application or the vapor-bath, the best remedies 
for paralysis from whatever cause and wherever seated. Indeed, they, with 
fxicasional courses, constant altemnts, a light and nourishing diet, gentle exer- 
cise, and a cheerful temper, will cure all curable cases. 

In cases of paraplegia from mercury, I have directed a jet of vapor half a 
day at a time for several successive days, dii'ecily upon the spinal column on 
the lumbar vertebrae, and effected a cure. The galvanic bath is very useful 
in paralysis from mercury. 
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Chanm 19S. Catalxpsia. — Catalepsy. Tmnce. 

Charader, — "SuBpension of motion, eensaiion, and intellect; pulsation 
and breathing not affected; limbs flexible, and retaining a given position; 
oonntenanoe lorid, eyes open, and intently fixed, but without vision. 

This is not, in general, disease. It may be produced in impressible sub- 
jects by the operations of neurology or animal magnetism, and often to the 
mat improvement of the general health of the patient. In case, however, it 
oeoomes, from religious or other excitement, a habit of frequent occurrence 
and long continuance, it will destroy the balance of mental power, and become 
a Gauae of disease. In this case, magnetize the patient fully, and then exert 
your will with his, that he may not, in future, go mto that state. The medical 
oourse calculated to equalise and sustain tlie nervous action, as above directed, 
wiU also be useful. 

Gurus 193. Letharous. — Lethargy, coma. Morbid sleep. 

Ckarader, — *' Quietus of body and mind ; morbid sleep, of several degrees 
of intensity, from which the subject can not easily be roused. 

Varieiiet, — 1 . Abiolutus, — Impossibility to excite sensation, motion, or con- 
sciousness. 

S. Caiaphora. — Short intervals of imperfect waking. 

3. Vigil — coma- vigil. — Torpitude of sensation and motion, but imperfect 
quietus of mind ; incoherent ideas, and disjointed talk, without consciousness 
of having slept, when thoroughly awakened. This variety is also called 
i^komania. They may all appear as symptoms in pyrecUc disease." — G. 

Cause9, — This excessive and intense sleep is always the result of a prostra- 
tion of the nervous system, either by obstructions or by over action, and is 
of course symptomatic. ^ 

The IndicaHons are, to remove the obstructions and equalise the action of 
the nervous system, and restore its tone. In the former case, a course or two 
of medicine will generally do the work ; in the latter, lobelia and other more 
permament antispasmodics should be constantly used, and an emetic as often 
as morbific matter appears to accumulate. The bath also is very essential. 
The surface of the sLm should always be kept clean and the clothing and 
sheets often changed. 

OxNUS 194. Vbrtigo. — Dinus Vertigo. Dizziness. 

Character, — ''An apparent whirling round of objects, or swimming of the 
liaad ; often with dimness of sight ; sometimes a sense of undulation in the 

Smnd ; loss of judgment and muscular balance, and the subject is liable to 
1 ; often followed by headache. Sometimes a chronic affection, attended 
with milder symptoms. 

VarieHea. — 1. lUusoria. — Imamnary objects before the sight. 

2. Scotoma. — Blindness and famtness ; riervous fainting Jit ** — G. 

Causes. — This s3rmptom of disease almost uniformly proceeds from a foul 
stCM&aoh, sometimes from cold feet and hands, or a determination of the blood 
to the brain ; and this latter effect is often produced by intense study in a 
cool room. 

Indications, — To equalize the circulation, which, in the second and third 
caaes, with the cessation of the causes, is all that will be necessary. In the 
first case, a full course with an alterative treatment, will be needed. 

lUmarks, — " The two following will be offered as affecting the two divisions 
of the nervous system, the external and internal; or, in other words, the 
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!•> r^^iomtnU -vul t nsist :n cleansing the stomach with a course, and attract- 
tf lap II. .Ku '(>. .«Uii ixiu;^ ic On the surface and lower extromities, by frequenl 
J4i:n. ii.« r and :<uvi shower, pediluvin (soaking the feet in hot water), and 
•*oiiiu :i*m am: uw ^a«»ral surface wiili stimulating liniments. Neurolog* 
a .i»f4 -LAajneio-electrio .operations arc good for it. The mildest kind of 
•H .HOUiti be taJLHti. and exercise, if not to fatigue, is indispensable. 

k&i> :i<^. HiUiicRajiTA. — Periodical headache. Megrim. 

m'uier. — " Severe strioiurvd sensation over one half of the head, wiih 
». mtitm pttin in a small circumscribed spot over the parietal bone, or in \lvi 
ttMMM. A.'i'urring bj paroxr&ms, and often periodical ; sometimes cou- 
-tary. siii a carious i\x*Lh, or a sequel of intermittent fever." — G. 

tffrtfy —Too much excitement in that pirt of the brain, either bj intensi^ 
.41^.^ .*' bv injury inflicted on the surface. Narcotic poisons ; morbitir 
j.*K- i .vious i«n.>th. etc. 

arfiaMiuiM — To eqtialize the nervous action and cleanse and tone the sys* 
to. --«' fr Juno as for the prtoedini^' gt»nera. The ** circumscribed spot" 
,U4i. A 'ul»bed with loN.'lia in s^-me lorrn (vinegar tincture is good). Other 
w. MH^iC be stimulatini by the applivaiion of electricity, by neurological 
^ ,j, ^^ ^tf by friction wiui sLimulaius. Wlicn it proceeds from a defective 
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)% to the part affected by nibbing it on with the hand. Then a bath, 
and, if necessary, an emetic. During the interrals gire the best alteratiyes 
of a relaxing and antispasmodic character, as boneset, golden seal, sarsaparilla, 
burdock, bitterroot, and Scutellaria; asamm, zanthoxylum berries, ginger, 
oearmittt, peppermint, etc. I have cured all the cases of what is <»lfed Tic 
Douleureux tnat have come under my care. Some with courses, the bath and 
alterants— -others with alterants and neurological operations. In these cases, 
I brush from the part affected, and stimulate the opposite organs. When the 
yain is "very persisdve," the operations must be equally so, whether they be 
medical or neurological, or both together. 

Oknus 201. Odontalgia. — Odontia dolorosa. Toothache. 

Character, — "Acute pain in the teeth and jaws, without swelling. 

Varieties, — 1 . Cariosa. — Severe, sharp pain, continuing an indefinite length 
of time, having exacerbations ; referred to the carious tooth, but extending 
into the jaw. 

S. Nervosa, — Severe sharp pain occurring by paroxysms, slowly spreading 
along the fifth pair of nerves from the teeth to the &ce, ear, and temples, and 
aometimes over the parietal bone ; then g^dually subsiding ; similating neu- 
ralgia. 

9. Sympathetica, — From general irritation concentrating to the dental 
nerves, without caries, or any evident cause, as in the first months of preg- 
nancy." — G. 

In the first variety, it is sometimes practicable to remove the carious parts 
of the tooth, and then to plufi^ it and save it. Many kill the nerve with creo- 
sote ; some by thrusting a sharp wire to the bottom of the cavity, and then 
plug and save it. I have often relieved it for a time by neurological opera- 
tions, also by the vapor-bath ; but it will return a^in while the nerve of the 
tooth remains exposed. It should be plugged or drawn. 

The second variety should be treated with courses, baths, poultices and 
neurological operations, and the patient should not be suffered to take cold. 
The teeth should not be drawn until they are so much affected as to be in- 
capable of being saved by plugging. 

The third variety should be relieved by removing the cause when practica- 
ble. When not, it should be borne with patience. It is the custom of most 
persons when they feel pain to give the utmost tension to all the parts affected. 
This only increases the suffering, unless it is carried to such an extent as to 
benumb them. They should relax themselves as much as possible, and nine 
times in ten they will thus gain an entire relief from nervous suffering. 

This relftxing process, which is produced by standing, sitting or lying en- 
tirely at one's ease, will often relieve fever and inflammation. In the latter 
case, the part should be elevated above all other parts of the body, and the 

BAient should exercise the most perfect indifference to pain, should throw all 
s limbs loosely from him, inhale a full breath and care for nothing. 

GxNUS 202. Gastrodtnia. — Stomach pain. 

r. — " Oppressive, unrelenting pain in the epigastrium ; weakness ; 
on pressure ; very persistive and rarely remitting." — G. A spas- 
Lition of the muscular coat. 

ritating ingests — food or drugs. 

K course of medioina to cleanse the stomach and equalise the 

^e relaxing and odic alterants and aromatics, with 

«nd friction i ce with stimulants, to produce 
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coanter-irritatioD. The bath and the cold dash, and robbing with a ondi 
towel, every day, will be found very useful. 

G£HU8 203. PLBURODrNiA. — Pleuralgia chronica. — G. Side pain. 

Character, — "Fixed, permanent pain in the side, of long continuance ; not 
relieved by any position, but aggravated by lying on the affected side ; ten- 
derness on pressui'e, and frequently along the course of the intercostal nerrei 
to the spine ; breathing not affected. 

HypocJumdriaca. — Similar pain and tenderness, seated in the side below 
the spurious ribs ; or above the os ilium." — G. 

Causes, — Most commonly compression of the chest or bad habits of body, 
such as stooping forward or sitting in bad positions. Retention in the part, 
of irritating materials. 

Indications, — To relax the system, remove morbific matter, correct the 
habits, and tone up the parts affected. 

The first and second are done by a course, the third by straightening up the 
body, throwing the chest and abdomen forward and the shoulders back, and 
inhaling a full breath. The last is best effected by the use of electricity and 
neurological operations. Isolate and chnrge the patient, and draw out the fluid 
over the sore part, or use the electro-magnetic machine. The diet should be 
plain, nourishing and moderate in quantity, and of such a character aa to 
keep the bowels open. 

In all the above cases, the object should be to equalize the nervous action, 
cleanse away the obstructions, and maintain the equilibrium. 

Genus 204. Ischias nxrvosa. — Arthrosia coxendicis. — G. Sciatica. 
Coxalgia. Hip disease. 

Character, — "Severe and persistive pain, with tenderness, seated in the 
hip and back part of the thigh, without swelling ; bearing some resemblance 
to chronic rheumatism, and involving the ischiadic nerve ; limb liable to 
numbness and atrophy, as well as emaciation of the whole body ; febrile habit ; 
often followed by a retraction of the hip from muscular contraction." — G. 

Causes. — Irritation of the sciatic nerve. 

Indications. — To equalize the circulation and nervous action, and maintain 
the equilibrium. 

Treatment, — A few thorough courses of medicine, frequent vapor-baths, 
stimulating plaster over the part, electricity — alteratives. The electricity 
should be carried through gradually, or, at most, by the electro-magnetic 
machine. Not in severe shocks. 

Although Dr. Gallup puts down the character of this division of the order 
as an exaltation of the nervous system, yet he should remember that, when- 
ever there is, for any length of time, too much action in any part of the 
nervous (as in the sanguiferous) system, there is a proportionate diminution 
of action in some other part ; and the business of the physician is not to 
diminish the high action by direct sedatives, but to equalize it by diffusive 
stimulants, and by local excitation to the inactive parts. So, 

In the following, where there is a diminution of a given sense, some other 
sense or nervous arrangement, is frequently too much excited. But, in gen- 
eral, these are only the chronic stages of the preceding forms. The former 
is the inflammatory condition, the latter is the over wrought and prostrate. 
Like all the preceding, they must be treated by equalizing the nervous action, 
and rendering it permanent. 
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JHmimUum of the sense of touch. 

Chorus 206. Ambsthssia. — Paropsis expers. Numbness. Total insensi- 
bility to objects of touch. 

Cfhmracter, — Varieties. — 1. Simplex. — "Numbness confined locally or gen- 
erallj to the sense of touch ; sometimes accompanied with uneasiness. 

2. Ulusoria, — Imaginary sense of touch, or general feeling in organs that 
hATe no existence, as after amputations." — G. 

Causes. — Poisons, prostrations from over excitement. Similated in animal 
msffnetism. 

indications. — To arouse the sense of feeling, and support it. 

Treatment, — The bath, friction with third preparation, or a strong vinegar 
tincture of cayenne and lobelia. Electricity, by charging and drawing it out 
sH over the body ; neurological operations. 

In the illusoria, the same course should be pursued, except when a limb 
Ims been removed. Here nothing should be done. The illusion wears oflf in 
time. 

Diseases qf excUtcUion of the sense of sight, 

Gnrus 206. Retinitis chronica. — Protracted inflammation of the retina. 

Character. — "Acute sensibility of the retina; vision indistinct; intoler- 
ance of light, which, if permitted to strike the retina, produces shrieks and 
•ffonies. Slight symptoms of irritative fever, with occasional headache ; 
often persisting for many years ; emaciation ; increased sensibility univers- 
ally."— G. 

Causes, — ^Too much light by reflection from tin roofs and other bright ob- 
jects. Heat reflected from pavements, brick walls, etc., long and severe 
reading of books of very white paper and open prinL Too severe and too 
lonff continued use of the eyes for any purpose. 

Indications and treatment are, to equalize the nervous action, cleanse the 
system, ^void the causes, and tone up the whole man. 

Gbrus 207. Nyctalopia. — Paropsis lucifuga. — G. Night sight. 

Character, — *' Vision painfully acute in strong light ; but clear and pleasant 
in the deep shade, or the dusk of the evening." — ^G. 

Causes. — ^Exposure of the sight to a too severe light, or too long at a time. 
Treatment, — The same as for the preceding. 

Diminution of the sense of eighty or indifference, 

•• The future definitions of the organs of sense will be mostly copied from 
Good ; omitting some, and varying the order of others. We freely grant that 
most of these are local aflections, and only secondarily disturbing the general 
habit."— Dr. Gallup. 

Yes, these are nothing but symptoms of nervous derangement, depending 
upon constitutional predisposition or the circumstances with which one is 
surrounded ; as bright light will injure the sight, while the fumes of lead and 
mercury will destroy the sense of touch, and sharp sounds that of hearing. 

GsNUB 208. Amblyopia. — Paropsis noctifuga. — Good. Day sight. 

Character. — " Vision dull and confused in the dusk ; but clear and powerful 
in broad daylight." — Gallup. 

The Treatment is the same in principle, varied to suit the circumstances. 

GxNUS 209. Prxsbyopia. — Paropsis longinqua. — G. Long sight 
Character, — " Vision only accurate when the object is far off. 
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Causes, — The eyes lure spread apart so as to cany the fooiu further 
than natural/' — G. 

Indications. — To tone the inner recti muscles and relax the outer. 

Treatment. — ^Blacken the outer sides of the glasses of a pair of spectacles 
in a crescent-like form, until they crowd as it were the eyes inward, which 
may be known by their feeling a little uncomfortable, and by the patient being 
able to see nearer to the face. When this condition of the spectacles becomei 
perfectly easy, blacken them still further in, and so add, a very little at i 
time, until the focal point is near enough, and wear them so until the conTe^ 
gence becomes fully established. For ouly one eye, blacken only that lens. 

The general health should be kept good, by the use of the liath, and of 
alterants and tonics, if necessary. 

Genus 210. Mtopia. — Paropsis propinqua. — G. Short sight. 

Character,-^** Vision only accurate when the object is near."— G. 
Causes, — The reverse of the preceding, and requires exactly the revecia 
treatment. 

Gknus 211. Dtsopia lateralis. — Paropsis lateralis. Skew sight. 

Character, — *' Vision only accurate when the object is placed obliquely. 

Causes, — Too much tension of the rectus of one eye, or too mnoh relaxa- 
tion of the opposite." — G. 

Treatment, — Take spectacles and paint, as before directed, the side which 
covers the contracted muscle, until it is but barely possible for the patient to 
see the object at two, three or four inches from the lace, according to the de- 
firree of the derangement of the or^n. Require him to wear these until they 
become easy ; then paint out a little further so as to put the eye a little on the 
strain again, and repeat this as often as it becomes easy, until the objects ate 
seen distinctly by both eyes at twelve to eighteen inches from the face. 

Another very simple plan which has been used with entire success, is to 
put pieces of leather or wood into the frame of spectacles and bum small 
holes through them, one for the ** straight eye '' (if either be straight), just 
where it would suit a person whose eyes are set in the right direction. The 
other should be made so much out of the center (or inside if the eye turns 
outward), as to give it but a gentle strain in the ri^ht direction. The patient 
should read some time with these spectacles. When they become easy, ex- 
change the wood or leather for others with the hole made a little nearer the 
true place of vision, so that the contracted muscle may be again put upon 
the strain. I have invented a spectacle with glasses to slide in or out, so 
regulated by a screw at each end, that the same hole may, at all times, fit all 
eyes ; and can be so adjusted instantly, as to increase the strain by the most 
delicate degrees, until the muscles are entirely regulated. 

Another method of curing this form of disease, is to magnetize perfectly 
the patient, and demagnetize the rigid muscles. Let him rest in this state 
several hours a day until the cure is complete. Many have been cured in this 
way. See '*Eeely's Facts and Scientific Miracles." 

Genus 212. PhaNtasma. — Paropsis illusoria. — G. False sight. 

Character. — "Imaginary objects floating before the sight; or real objects 
appearing with imaginary qualities. 

MusccB volitantes, — Dark spots floating in the way of vision." — C. 

Causes. — Impurities of the humors, obstructing the rays of light that 
enter them, or so refracting them that they present objects under false colors. 

Indications, — To purify the whole system and give it a healthy tone. 
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SWolMeMf.— 'Ck>ur8ei, relaxing and Btimulattng alteratiTea^ bfttlit, ez«ircise 
and proper diet. The eyes should not be much used for a while, but be 
nliered Dy the greeo hoe of the country ; or» where this is impracticable, by 
the use of light green spectacles or goggles. The diet should oe light, nour- 
iehnig, and moderate in quantity. 

OsvuB 213. Caugo ooRiriA. — Paropsis caligo.~-G. Opaque oonea; 
web eye. 

Character. — " Dimness or abolition of sight, from opacity of the cornea, 
or spots upon its sur&ce/' — G. 

Qiutei. — The same as for the preceding. 

The Trea^netU should be the same with the addition of astrinfi;ents to the 
<< spots " on the outside of the eye. Tincture of bloodroot should be pul on 
them with a feather, every hour in the day for several days. If this fail to 
lake them off, they should be touched carefully with a stick of oaustio poUsh 
until they are cut away, when the astringents may be renewed until the eve 
b clear. I have cured many cases in this way. The astringents collapse the 
little vessels that spread from the angle of the eye to the cornea, and they die 
aad then are easily wiped off with a silk handkerchief. But the potash eats 
them off at once« If used in the stick it must not touch the sound part of 
the eye. If used in a weak solution, there is no danger. 

Obkus 314. OiAUOOMA. Paropsis glaucosis. — G. 

CAarader, — "Dimness, or abolition of sight, from opacity of the hu- 
mors." — G. 

This beine caused by the obstruction of the circulation in the eye, it can 
be cured only by a general depurating treatment, with courses, baths and 
alterants. 

GsMUB 216. CiTARAOTA. — ^Paropsis cataracta. Cataract. 

Character, — " Dimness, or abolition of sight from opacity of the crystalline 
lens. 

Varieties. — 1. Lenticularie, — The opacity existing in the lens itself and 
confined to it. 

2. Capsularis. — The opacity confined to the capsule of the leas. 

3. Complicaia. — The opacity common to the lens and its capsule." — G. 
All the varieties require the same treatment, which must be like that of the 

preceding genus. Surgeons operate for this form of disease, but they so 
often m^e the matter worse, that I should hardly submit to it until I was 
totally blind. A number of persons of my acquaintance who could see well 
enough to take care of themselves though not to read, have been made totally 
blind by operations from the most celebrated surgeons. When they are 
totally blind from the disease, they will not be greatly injured, and they wiay 
be made to see by a skillful operation. 

GxNUS 216. Calioo PUPiLLiE. — Paropsis synizesis. — G. 

Character. — " Dimness, or abolition of sight from contraction or oblitera- 
tion of the pupil." — G. 

This is a case of stricture of the iris, and the proper treatment is the bath, 
washing the eye with an infusion of lobelia, and the use of the lobelia pills 
and lozenges. If the stomach is disordered, a course occasionally, followed 
by tonic bitters. 

GsNUB 217. GuTTA sxRXHA. — Paropsis amaurosis. — G. Drop serene. 
Character. — "Dimness, or abolition of sight, with unalterable pupil, 
usually black and dikted ; but without any other apparent defect. 
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Some cases admit of a slight movement from the ganglionic nenres sent to 
the iris."— G. 

This form of disease is sometimes the result of general dehility or obstruc- 
tions to the circulation, when a general depurating course will cure it. But 
it most commonly proceeds from paralysis of the optic nerve, when, in addi- 
tion to the above course, the patient should be magnetized, if possible, if not, 
he should be isolated and charged with electricity, and that drawn from his 
eye by presenting your finder so near it that he can feel, as it were, a current 
of cool air, passing from his eye, but not so near as to produce a spark. This 
should be repeated twice or thrice a day, and from five to ten minutes each 
time, until the eye becomes clear and strong. 

GxKUB 218. EoTROPiuM. — Opthalmia ectropium. — G. Everston of the 
eyelids. 

Character. — "Eversion of one or both the eye-lids ; and consequent expo- 
sure of the red internal tunic. 

JSntropium when the eyelids are turned upward." — G. 

Treatment, — In the first of these cases, apply the extract of lobelia or the 
third preparation to the outside of the eyelids and an infusion of bloodroot 
or geranium maculatum to the inside of the lids. In the second case reverse 
these applications. In both cases cleanse the general system and tone it up. 

Diseases of exaltation of the sense of hearing. 
Gbnus 219. AuDiTUS aorior. — Paracusis acris. — G. Acute hearing. 

Character, — "Hearing painfully acute, and intolerant of the lowest 
sounds." — G. 

This is an irritated or inflammatory condition of the auditory nerve, and 
the 

Treatment consists in equalizing the nervous action. If of recent origin, 
and the general system is in a healthy state, neurological operations alone will 
correct it. If these fail after several days' trial, give a course, and use friction 
with stimulants to the surface, to produce counter-irritation. Repeat if 
necessary, the course, and the neurological operations. 

Genus 220. Paeacusis imaginaria. — Paracusis illusoria. — G. Imaginary 
sounds. 

This is, as it were, the memory of actual sounds, or new combinations of 
different sounds. It is the continued action of nerves that have been irritated, 
after the first cause has ceased to operate. It requires the same treatment as 
the preceding. 

Diminution of the sense of hearing. 

Genus 221. Dyseccea. — Paracusis obtusa. — G. Hardness of hearing. 

Character. — ** Hearing dull and confused, and demanding a clear and mod- 
ulated articulation. From organic defect ; local debility ; obstruction in the 
auditory passages, as mucus, wax, sordes, extrinsic bodies." — G. 

When it proceeds from organic defect, the nature of that defect must be 
ascertained, and a surgical operation suited to it m^y relieve it. When from 
local debility, use magnetism as directed for Genus 217, pointing the finger 
to the ear instead of the eye. When from mucus, wax, or sordes (any kmd 
of filthy matter), take a vapor-bath, and then work it out with a scoop or other 
small instrument. When from flies, bugs, etc., turn the ear up, and pour it 
full of sweet oil, and hold it in that position, until the insect comes to the top, 
which it certainly will after some time ; generally in a few seconds. 
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Obittjs 222. DrnooKA oboanica. — Paracusis surditas. — O. Total deaf- 

QMS. 

Ckarader. — From organic defect, local palsy. 

See last genus. Neurological operations. Electricity — surgical operation. 

Exaltaiion of the sense of smelL 

Genus 223. Olfaotus acrior. — Parosmis acris. — G. Acute smell. 

Char€Kter. — "Smell painfully acute, or sensible to odors not generally per- 
oeiyed." — G. 

This is the same as Genus 219, but differently located. Treat it in the 
same manner as there directed, that is, equalize the nervous action. 

Diminution of the sense of smell. 

Gbkus 224. Anosmia. — Parosmis obtusa. — G. Loss of smell. 

Character, — " Smell dull, or totally lost. From organic defect, or paralytic 
inabUity."— G. 

Here is the same disease, as in 217 and 221, only of a diflferent organ. 
Treat it in the same manner, putting the finger to the nose instead of upon 
the eye or the ear. 

Exaltation of the sense of taste, 

Gbvus 225. GusTus acrior. — Parageusis acrida. — Acute disease. 

Character, — " Taste painfully acute, or sensible to savors not generally per- 
ceived." — G. 

Here acain is irritation or inflammation of a nerve, but it is tlie gustatory 
instead of the optic, the auditory or the olfactory, and it requires the same 
treatment, viz., equalize the nervous action. It will then cease to be excessive 
anywhere. See genera 2U6, 219, 221, 223. 

Diminution of the sense of taste. 

Genus 226. Ageustia. — Parageusis obtusa, et expers. — G. Taste dull, 
or extinguished. 

Cause, — From mucus, aphthae, palsy, etc. 

When from mucus or aphthae, cleanse it with a tooth brush and some weak 
composition tea, or a little bayberry or cayenne, and then use the bath and 
friction, also take stimulants for the raucus, and soothing articles, as slippery- 
elm, ^m arabic, jujube paste, balsam of fir, etc., for the aphthae. In cases 
of palsy, use magnetism, electricity, etc., as directed for the other senses ; 
also the cleansing and the alterative course, good food, gentle exercise, and 
fresh air; and use all the precautions for preserving the general health, which 
I have so often given, that I need not here repeat them. 

THIRD SERIES. 
Affecting tlie encephalic mass, and perverting the intellectual functions. 

Exaltation of intellect. 

Genus 227. Yesania. — Ecphronia. — G. Insanity. 

Character. — ** Diseased perception, with little disturbance of the judgment. 
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oocasionally shiftine into diseased judgment, with little disturbance of the 
perception ; diminished sensibility ; irregular remissions."* 

The Causes of the derangemenU of the intellect (which are very impropetly 
divided into exaltation and depression, as they both exist in different orgus 
at the same time), is an undue exercise of some organs at the expense of 
others. The man who is in the constant habit of exercising all his powen 
in due proportion, never becomes crazy, however severe his mental labor. 

The man who, when condoled with by a neighbor for the loss of a farm, 
replied, " I have yet more farms than you have, so that I should rather pity 
you than you me," never ran ci-azy for the loss of property. The man who^ 
when his W was broken thanked God that it was not his neck, had within 
his mind, a oalance wheel that ever preserved him from a mad-house. The 
doctors say that I am insane on the subject of medicine — but, famous as they 
are for error, they never conunitted a greater. I have studied so thoroughly, 
all systems of medicine, and seen so clearly the defects of all, that I shall 
never go crazy in the pursuit of any. 

It is the driving of all the power of the mind upon a single organ or a 
group of organs, that inflames and debilitates. Hence, those who thmk €$df 
of their money, or only of their loss of friends, or only of their disappointed 
ambition, etc., are found among the insane. 

And so in the cases of the senses, the derangement is made by the exces- 
sive irritation of some, or by obstruction to the action of others. 

In the case before us, of the exaltation of intellect, the " diseased percep- 
tion" is produced bv the too intense and too long continued action of the 
perceptive organs. When these are overcome, the available vital force " shifts 
to the" organs of "judgment," when **the preception" after a little rest, 
recovers its power. ** The judgment" or its organs being overcome, there 
are ** irregular remissions," actions and reactions, until the whole cerebrum 
manifests a "diminished sensibility." 

What then are the true indications ? Doubtless to equalize the nervous 
action, and give temporary rest to the whole system. But how shall this be 
done? Answer. — In two ways; first, medically by a course and neurologi- 
cal operations ; second, intellectually, by calling the attention from the organ 
or group affected, and fixing it on its antagonistic organs. The following 
genera will give us examples : 

Gknus 228. Mania. — Ecphronia mania. — G. Madness. 

Character. — ** The discrepancy between the preception and the judgment, 
general ; raving ; entony ; and impassioned emotion. 
Varieties. — 1. Ferox. — Furious and violent madness. 

2. Exultans. — Gay and elevated madness. 

3. Despondens. — Gloomy, despondent madness. 

4. Dernens. — Chaotic madness." — G. 

• " I have presumed to borrow very lil)crally from Dr. Good's order Phreniea, or dis- 
eases of tbc mind ; indeitd, pursuing him very literally, and only tniuAposing to suit my 
own mode of exhibiting the characters of the several affections. 

•*In this series we are under the necessity of abandoning the tissual phenomena, and 
pursuing ttie mental ; and this must be so, until anatomy and phrenology shall arrive at 
such precision, as to indicate the individual organs and functions, connected with the sev- 
eral mental processes." — G. 

Friend Gallup acted both very wisely and liberally in tliis ; he well knew that anatomy 
had never traced the organs of Uie cereoral convolusions, and he could look to nothing but 

Shrenology (which is nothing more nor less than the physiology of the brain), for the 
evelopment of tliis secret Well, phrenology, neurology, and animaJ magnetbm (which 
are different terms for one and the same thing), are bringing it about 
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WLitever be the organ or group affected, there will be periods of alternate 
wring (eutony) and quietness (atony), of " impassioned emotion '* and of 
agiarent indifference to every thing, and for the phiinest of all reasons, the 
bimin» like the arm, gets tired of excessive action, and must have periods of 
rest. Carty a heavy weight on your arm until you are obliged to let it fall 
for want of strength to hold it, and it will be some time before you can lift 
it again. 

In all these cases the indications of cure are the same; viz.: to equalize the 
aenrous action. 

In the genus above, the " raving and impassioned emotion " should be 
aobdued by relaxing the whole system, with lobelia and the vapor-bath, con- 
tiauiDg the former m broken doses until the object is effected. It is often 
and very well done by letting a jet of cold water fall upon the coronal fonta- 
nelle, the reason of which (as revealed by animal magnetism) is, that this is 
•i point, the action of whicn, arrests all other mental action. A light blow 
with the fingers, will sometimes do it. 

In the case of entony, that part of the brain should be aroused which is 
antagonistic to the part affected. Thus the first varietv will be relieved as 
above. After the cessation of the paroxysm, that is, during the quiescent 
stage, you should watch the patient attentively, and observe on what subjects 
ths violence next commences, and refer these actions to the proper organs. 
Then you will recognize their antagonists, which it should now be your ob- 
jeet and effort to bring into action. Suppose combativeness and destructive- 
ness be found diseased, you should call into action, by neurological operations, 
by electricity and moral suasion, benevolence, and the social affections. 

In variety second, it will be proper to operate on the depressing powers 
under Uie lower jaw, on the cheeks, and at the pit of the stomach. 

In variety third, you find the depressing organs affected and you must work 
on the elevating, as mirthfulness, hope, firmness, and direct electricity to the 
aame organs. 

In variety fourth, there is so much derangement that an inexperienced 
person finds it diflScult to discover what organs are most and what organs are 
Mast affected. But, by careful observation for a time, you will discover the 
seat of the disease, when you should operate accordingly. In all cases the 
first thing is to equalize the nervous action ; the next is to discover the organs 
affiscted, and, if in the acute stage, invite the action from them by counter- 
irritation ; but, if in the chronic stage, rouse them to action. Thev who do 
not understand these principles, and who have not patience to put them into 
practice, are poorly qualified to manage the insane. 

Depresiion, 

GsNUB 229. Melancholia. — Ecphronia melancholia. — G. Melancholy. 

Character. — ** The discrepancy between the perception and the judgment, 
limited to a single object or train of ideas, for tlie most part with taciturnity, 
love of solitude, gloomy fear or suspicion. 

Varieties. — 1. Attoniia. — Fixed, mute, immovable melancholy. 

S. JErrabunda. — ^Roving, restless melancholy ; having a constant desire to 
change the abode. 

3. Malevolens — Morose or mischievous melancholy ; occasionally termina- 
ting in suicide, or the injury of others. 

4. Complacene, — Self-complacent and affable melancholy ; occasionally re- 
joioing in a visionary superiority of ranki station^ or endowments." — G. 
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This genus should be treated by magnetizing, if you can, and rousing ths 
action of hope, mirthfulness, ideality, and the social affections ; and by ths 
use of the vapor-bath, and even an emetic, if necessary. If you can not mag- 
netize the patient, you should excite these organs by isolating him and charr- 
ing him with electricity and drawing it out through them, as directed in 
Gbnus 217. You should also direct his attention, by conversation, to the 
subjects which call the above organs into action. 

In the first variety, operate on the benevolence and suavity, also the ele- 
vating organs of hope, mirthfulness, love of approbation, etc., and give often 
the vapor-bath and the aromatic stimulants. Keep the bowels and surface 
open. 

In the second variety, operate upon adhesiveness, concentrativeness, firm- 
ness, and the other social organs, and demagnetize the active organs^ travel- 
ing, irritability, ideality, etc. 

in the third variety, operate on benevolence, mirthfulness and hope, and 
demagnetize destructiveness and melancholy. 

In the fourth variety, demagnetize self-esteem and the depressing organs 
of the face and chin, and operate on hope, humility, reverence, benevolence 
and love of approbation. 

In all cases, learn, by careful observation, what organs are too active, and 
demagnetize them by brushing away their action ; and magnetize their antag- 
onists, by the touch and by presenting to the mind those subjects that ciul 
forth their action. Treat also, the Ciise with medicine according to the 
symptoms. 

Exaltation. 

Genus 230. Mania a patukmate. — Empatheraa. Good's second Gen. 
Mania from passion. 

Character. — 7The judgment perverted or overpowered by the force of some 
predominant passion ; the features of the countennnce changed from their 
common character. 

In this case, operate first on the coronal fontanelle for a while, then touch 
the organs of benevolence, humility, reverence, love of approbation, and other 
social affections. 

Genus 231. Empatiiema entonicum. — G. Ungovernable passion. 

Character. — The predominant passion accompanied with increased excite- 
ment, ardor and activity ; eye quick and daring ; countenance flushed and 
tumid. 

Va rieties. — 1 . Iracudice. — W i-ath . 

2. Superhioe. — Pride. 

3. Olorice farms. — Ambition. 

4. Letitice. — Joy. Transport. 

5. J^hilaiUioE. — Self-love. Self-conceit. 
C. Zelott/pice. — Jealousy. 

This genus requires about the same treatment as the preceding. 

The wrath may be subdued by exciting kindness, the pride and ambition 
by humility, the transport by depression, the self-love by the love of approba- 
tion, and the jealousy by confidence, hope, benevolence, etc. 

Depression, 

Genus 232. Empatiiema atonicum. — G. Despondency. 

Character. — Tiie predominant passion accompanied with diminished ex* 
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titsmetit ; anxiety, and love of solitade ; eye fixed and pensire ; countenance 
pale and furrowed. 

Varieti€8.-^l. Desiderii.^-'LougiTig, Eager desire for an absent object, 
wbether place or person ; and hence equally including home-sickness, coun- 
tiy-sickness, love-sickness. 

f. Auri/amis. — Avarice. 

3. Anxietudinis. — Preying care. 

4. Maeroris. — Heartache. Severe grief. 
£l Detperaiionis, — Despair. 

In treatment of this genus, you must equalize, by a course, the circulation 
and the nervous action, and give the diffusive aromatic antispasmodics, then 
aaagnetiae, if you can, and ask the patient which are the organs affected, and 
what kind of treatment and remedies are required. If he gives you satisfac- 
tory information, follow it strictly. If not, you should demagnetize the or- 
gans which seem most active, and mas^etize or excite those wat are quiea- 
eant. To diminish the excitement and anxiety, touch the falx at the coronal 
aatare (the coronal fontanelle), and then, to correct the desire for solitude, 
limch the social organs, the love of approbation, benevolence, adhesi^ness, 
traveling, mirth fulness, wit, humor, ideality, etc. 

For the first variety, touch time present, locality, and benevolence, and call 
the attention to kind friends near the patient. Always remember to advert to 
the same subjects when your patient is awake, to which you would refer him 
by touching organs when magnetized. Touching self-esteem and disgust 
or hatred, will break up love -sickness. 

For the second variety, touch benevolence, liberality and love of appro- 
bation. 

For the third variety, ascertain what the are is about, demagnetize the 
organs that manifest it, and touch the opposite organs. 

For the fourth and fifth varieties, do the same thing. 

They will be relieved by touching the restraining or^ns around the crown 
of the head, and then setting in motion those that exhibit a cheerful and con- 
fident disposition ; as mirthfulness, ideality, hope, firmness. 

Exaliation. 

OxNUS 233. Hallucinatio. — Alusia. — Good. Illusion. 

Character. — The judgment perverted, or overpowered by the force of im- 
agination ; the spirits permanently elevated or depressed ; the feelings of the 
Blind depicted in the countenance. 

TVeaiment. — First give a course to equalize the circulation and nervous 
action, and follow with the aromatic antispasmodics ; then arrest all opera- 
tions, as before directed, when you will see what is the particular disease and 
the proper way to correct it. Attract the mind to the opposites of its erro- 
neous determinations. 

OxNUs 234. Alusia xlatio. — G. Mental extravagance. 

Character. — Romantic ideas of real life ; ardent and exalted fancy ; pleas- 
urable feelings; frequent pulse; great activity; eye keen, and lighted up; 
countenance confident and animated. 

Varieties. — 1. Heroica. — Chivalry. Romantic galantry. 

2. Facetosa. — High spirits ; sparkling, ebullient wit, incapable of restrain- 
ing itself ; that often sacrifices a friend at the shrine of a jest. 

3. JSc$tatica.-^¥a\iie inspiration ; visionary oonceita. 

4. /'oNo^ica^— Fanatioiaio. 

to 
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The proper ireatment consists in equalizing the circulation and nerroni 
action, and then treating the particular affections as they arise. The ohivalij 
will all vanish at the touch of the organs of fear and humility, and the de- 
pressing organs of the face and chin. 

The second variety should he broken up by equalizing, as above, the nerr- 
ous action, and then magnetizing, and exciting the sober organs, as reverence, 
conscientiousness, humility and tho depressing organs of the anterior and 
inferior regions. 

The third variety proceeds from too high action of ideality and self-esteem. 
Demagnetize these and excite their oppositcs. 

The fourth variety comes from the same, with a corresponding activi^ 
of the propelling powers of the brain, and will be corrected by the treatment 
prescribed for the first variety. 

In all those cases in which the patient can not be fully magnetized, the 
practitioner or the attendant should operate as much as he can, and also, call 
mto action the sluggish organs, by pre!^enting the proper food to them, and 
removing, as far as possible, all causes of excitement from the organs affected. 

* Depression, 

QmxfVB 235. Alusia htpochondriasis. — G. Low spirits. Hypo. 

Character, — Gloomy ideas of real life; dejected spirits; anxiety; dys- 
pepsia; languid pulse ; indisposition to activity ; eye oblique and scowling; 
countenance gloomy and sullen. 

Varieties, — 1. Autalgica. — Vapors. With visionary or exaggerated sense 
of pains, or disease ; whimsical dislike of persons, places, or things ; ground- 
less apprehension of personal danger, or poverty. 

2. Pertcesa. — Weariness of life. Spleen. General listlessn ess, or disgust. 

3. Mlsanthropica. — Misanthropy. With general malevolence, peevishness, 
and abhorcnce of mankind. 

Many of these are mere symptoms of bodily disease, which will vanish after 
a general treatment with courses, alterants and tonics, proper diet and exer- 
cise, and cheerful company. If any are left, after such a course, let tliem 
be treated according to their character. 

There is nothing better calculated to continue tho disease, and to aggravate 
its character and effects, than the very common practice of telling the patient 
he is not sick, he has only got the hypo (or hysterics, if a female), and of 
giving him neither medicine nor sympathy. To such patients *M-L-al life" 
should be made as agreeable as possible, their sufferings should be fully and 
honestly admitted, and then efforts should be made lo exhibit to them the 
bright side of the picture. Kindness and liberality, should dispel their *' anx- 
iety," proper employment and habits of body, with temperance in eating and 
drinking, should cure the "dyspepsia*' with which will vanish, the **languid 
pulse** indifference, frowning gloom and suUenness. 

Varieties. — 1. It is a well known law of the human economy, that the direc- 
tion of the mind continually upon a part of the b<jdy. produces a correspon- 
dent action in that part, and often causes disease. Thus, when one thinks 
long and seriously of a little stitch in the sijle, he makes it more severe and per- 
manent, so that it is not merely imaginary pain — it is real. And so, if one 
allows himself to think long and seriously, about the possibility of danger or 
poverty, he will suffer all the menUl if not the physical evil which those con- 
ditions produce. As those pains, and this disease are real, the " whimsical 
dislike of persons and places generally,*' proceeds from the unkind treatment 
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«f the ''persons'' in the ''places/' and all will ranish together after a treat- 
stent similar to that above prescribed. " Personal danger and poverty " are 
feared only by those who \ee\ that all the rest of the world, are wicked and 
adfish. Let the conduct of others convince the patient that this is all illusory, 
and these apprehensions will vanish. 

Varieties second and third, are but two advanced degrees of the same form 
of disease, and they require the same kind of treatment more affectionately 
and perseveringly administered. When I was sick of dyspepsia from 1821 to 
1832, there was many an hour when I began to feel the different symptoms 
enumerated in all the varieties of this genus, but a prompt departure from 
the scenes, persons and places which gave rise to these feelings, and a visit to 
my kind sympathizing friends, of whom I had many in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, soon drove all the hypo, and misanthropy out of me, and I returned 
to my business much refreshed and encouraged. When I have seen persons 
hboring under various forms of neuralgia, and ralher ridiculed and thrust 
aside, than pitied and comforted by those that surrounded them, I have often 
thought of the sentiment of Bums : 

"Mad'b inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn." 

I have pursued the opposite course ; sympathized with and comforted them, 
and cured with my ** very presence," cases that others failed to cure, with all 
their science and skill. When I told a certain lady that I thought she did 
not need any more of my visits, as I had told her all that she ought to do, she 
replied " come every day and see me, — your very presence does me more good 
than all your medicines.** 

I found this declaration true. I visited her, talked with her, and she recov- 
ered. Another whose case had baffled the skill of the most eminent physicians, 
said to me — **you will cure me — you humor me so much, and that is what I 
need." She was right; and here is a lesson for the young practitioner, 
which will do him more good, if he heeds it, than all his skill in nosology will, 
without it. His neglect of this, may be a better reason why he has not been 
as successful as I have been (see preface), than any inferiority to me in talent, 
science or skill. This patient, persevering forbearance and kindness, will 
work wonders for his success and reputation, and give him a chosen place in 
the " heart of hearts " of many of his patients. 

OmuB 236. Aphblxta. Fourth Gen. Good. Revery. 

Character. — ^Voluntary inactivity of the whole, or greater part of the exter- 
nal senses to the impressions of surrounding objects, durin^r wakefulness. 

This form of disease is caused by an obstructed condition of the whole 
nervous system of external relation (sense and motion), or by an irritation of 
the splanchnic or visceral system, to such an extent as to draw off the vitality 
from the nerves first mentioned. 

The proper Treatment consists in cleansing the whole man of all obstruc- 
tions, and restoring activity to every part. This is done by the use of the 
course, the still more frequent bath, the best alterants and the presentation of 
the subjects that most intensely interest the mind. If you do not wish your 
patients to be listless, present to them something worthy of their attention. 

GxNus 237. Aphslxia socors*. — G. Absence of mind. 



* This differs firom the preceding in the particular that the mind acts, but irregularly; 
wldli^ In Genus 936, there seems to oe no mental aetioD at aU. 
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Character, — Truant attention ; wandering ftmoj ; vacant, vascilatiiig 
countenance. 

^ This is not so much disease as the former. An active mind will wander 
to other scenes, things and persons, whenever the present are not suited toiti 
taste, and many who are aware of this habit in themselves, have no very strong 
desire to correct it. Tbough circumstances may render the act excusable, 
yet the habit is by no means profitable to the subject One who indulges 
it to any great extent, soon finds himself unable to ^x his mind on things 
which he feels to be entirely worthy of his attention. He disregarda things 
which he ought to notice, and forgets what he ought to remember, until it 
would almost seem as if he had no memory at all. 

The cure is to be found rather in attention to the existence of the habit 
and in mental efforts to correct it, than in any medicine to tbe internal man. 

OxNUS 238. Aphblxia imtxnta. — G. Abstraction of mind. 

Character, — The attention wound up, and riveted to a particular subject ; 
and with sympathetic emotion of the muscles and features, connected with its 
general drift. 

Varieties, — 1. A studio. — From intense study. 

2. A pathemate, — From overwhelming passion, as rapture, grief, despair," 
or disease. — G. 

Here we have an illustration of the principle that too much physiological 
action of an organ will fatigue and prostrate it, while its antagonists, from 
inaction during the time, will become obstructed and thus, both series will 
lose the power of doing their part toward the recovery of a healtliy equili- 
brium. Intense and lon^ continued study, or passion (no matter what — ^anger, 
love, grief, envy, hatred), draws all the vital force to the irritated organs, and 
fatigues and pi-ostrates tiiera ; their opposites are prostrated for want of action, 
and now the equilibrium must be restored by the use of medicine. Nor is it 
less clear, as I have often insisted (see propositions on food and medicine), that 
the constant use of stimulating food and medicine, will produce the same effect. 

The remedy is to quit the study, quiet the passions, regulate the diet and 
regimen, equalize the nervous action and call into exercise the sluggish organs, 
as heretofore directed. 

Gbnus 239. Oneirodynia. — Paroniria. Fifth genus of Good. Dreaming. 

Character. — " The voluntary organs connected with the passing train of 
ideas, overpowered by the force of the imagination, during dreaming, and invo- 
luntarily excited to their natural or accustomed actions ; while the other organs 
remain asleep.'* — G. 

In sound sleep, all the nerves of external relation (sensation and motion), 
are quiet. In dreaming, the nerves are in such an irritated slate, that they 
act irregularly. Sometimes their motions are, as it were, continuations or 
echoes of their actions during the day, and thus one dreams of being engaged 
in his daily employment ; or, they may be similar to those of the day, and 
hence are often deemed prophetic ; or they may be magnetically or spiritually 
suggested and therefore really prophetic. 

But the irritation of each nerve being of short duration, and some of the 
fibers of a group not being ex(;ited at all, the mental conceptions aro both 
interrupted and strangely combined, so as to produce all the fantastic forms and 
strange notions so characteristic of dreaming. It is my opinion that a person 
sometimes sleeps so soundly as to get into a partially magnetic state, when 
the spirit looks out of the body into the future, and sees " things to come," 
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or is informed of them by other spirito, and these nre prophetic dreams of 
whioh there doubtless are some, though they are not all to l>e relied on. 

In the Treatment, we should avoid telling dreams, for that is a sort of 
ebarge to the mind in the day, to keep a good look out at night, and of course 
a prevention of that calm repose which is necessary to sound sleep. On the 
lame principle we should not overwork nor irregularly work the mind during 
the day. Nor should we make a practice of going to bed until we are some- 
what aleepy, nor of lying in bed after we first awake. We should also pre- 
aonrey at all times, an equanimitv of mind, and not overwork the system at 
any time. If any symptoms of disease are manifested, treat them as directed 
imder their proper heads. 

GxKua 240. Somnambulismus. — Paroniriaambulans. — G. Sleepwalking. 

Character. — " The muscles of locomotion excited into their accustomed 
aetion, by the force of imagination, during sleep. 

This is the preceding genus carried out into action on the muscular organs 
of motion, and to be treated as directed for that. 

GxKUS 241. Nyctbqkrsia. — Paroniria loquens. — G. Sleeptalking. 

Character, — "The muscles of speech excited into their accustomed action, 
by the force of the imagination, during dreaming," 

This extends to the muscles of speech. In proportion to the activity of 
these organs, is frequently the quiescence of the organs of sense, so it often 
happens that you find it as difficult to awaken a natural somnambulist and 
deep-talker, as you do to awaken one that is magnetized by art. Whatever 
be the cause that produces it (on which, observers are not agreed, some 
attributing it to electricity, others to the imagination, etc.), it is quite certain 
that the state is the same, and that it may be excited by the same means in 
both natural and artificial somnambulists, and the same precautions and modes 
and means of cure that are recommended for dreaming, are requisite here. 
When the patient is in these conditions, the whole process should be arrested 
as before directed, the active organs should be magnetized, and the inactive, 
the sensitive organs, should be aroused. For this last purpose, touch the point 
or organ about half an inch on each side of the septum medium, or fiilx cerebri, 
median line, between conscientiousness and hope, speak sharply — "wake 
up" — and the patient will awake, when his other senses will speedily return. 
Bee neurology and animal magnetism. 

Gbnus 242. ExoNEiROsis. Paroniria salax. — O. Night pollution. 

Character. — *• The sexual organs excited into venereal action by the force 
of the imagination, during dreaming." — G. 

From what has preceded, it will be readily seen that the cause of this form 
of disease, is the venereal action of the mind during the wakeful hours, until 
the organs acquire a morbid sensibility that does not subside during the night. 
Here then, as in all the genera of this series, the first thing is to equalize the 
nervous action, and the next is to call into action the antagonists of the diseased 
organs — which, in -this case are causality, com]mrison and conscientiousness. 
You may also aid much by exciting disgust against certain females and a 
high regard for others ; and further, by various adjuvant means, such as con- 
stant physical exercise, the cold hip bath, and a very plain vegetable diet. 

The use of citusality is to see the physical and moral disadvantages arising 
from the indulgence of the passion, and of conscientiousness, is to suppress the 
rising sensation. Unless you can prevail on the patient to attend to these 
things, it is quite useless to give him medicine which can, at best do no more 
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than rid him of present effects. No dependence must be placed npon it to 
effect a radical cure. Many persons are coniinuallj thinking about the dis- 
ease ; but this will not do. Tliey must forget it at once and forever, and 
occupy the mind with something else— or it never can be cured. Trust no 
man who proposes to make a final cure with any specific drug. 

Genus 243. AicsirriA. — Moria. (Sixth Genus of Gk>od.) Fatuity. 

Character, — Defect or hebetude of the understanding. 

This, if congenital, can not be obviated. But, if it arises from disease, ss 
it may from many forms, as epilepsia, dyspepsia, etc., let it be treated accord- 
ing to the symptoms. Cure all the bodily disease, and then you will discover 
what part of the brain is most affected, when you should devote your atten- 
tion to the regulation of the nervous action, as heretofore directed. 

Gknus 244. Moria imbecius. — G. Imbecility. 

Character, — ''The defect or hebetude partial, or confined to parUcukr 
faculties of the understanding. 

Varieties. — 1. Stujnditus, — Stupidity. Dullness and indocility of the ap- 
prehension ; torpitude and poverty of the imagination. 

2. Amnesia, — Forgetfulness. Feebleness or failure of the memory. 

3. CredtUitas, — Credulity. Weakness and undue pliancy of the judgmeiit, 
with a facility of being duped. 

4. Inconatantia, — Fickleness. Instability and irresolution of the will." — 0. 
When variety first is congenital, little can be done to relieve it. Constant 

efforts to call forth the attention, by presenting to it objects of interest, are 
the best means. When it arises from disease, the stomach is usually fool, 
and requires an emetic, which should always be followed by an enema and a 
vapor-bath, to restore the determination to the lower extremities and the 
surface. The alterative course* good diet and exercise, direction of the atten- 
tion to proper objects, and a repetition of the course if necessary, will do all 
that can be done for the case. 

For variety second, more attention must be given to the things to be re- 
membered before they are permitted to pass from the mind for the first time. 
A strong impression must be made, and then it will not be easily effaced. 

Variety third arises from a want of caution, and a strict examination of a 
subject in all its bearings, and all the circumstances which can, in any way 
affect it. The remedy must consist in arousing cautiousness, and the percep- 
tive and reflective organs. 

Variety fourth indicates a want of firmness and perseverance, and shows 
the necessity of arousing these organs and keeping them active. If the im- 
becility be the effect of disease, give a general depurating treatment, and 
continue as above. 

Genus 246. Moria demens. — G. Wistlessness. Irrationality. 

Character. — ** Defect, or hebetude of all the faculties of the understanding. 

Varieties. — 1. Stultitia. — Folly. Shallow knowledge; feeble judgment; 
light frivolous fancy ; for the most part good natured ; sometimes with ob- 
stinacv. 

2. Lererna. — Dotage. Impotence of body as well as of mind, from natural 
or premature old age. 

3. Aiiaa. — Idiotism. General obliteration of the mental powers and affec- 
tions ; paucity, or destitution of ideas ; obtuse sensibility ; vacant counte- 
nance, imperfect or broken articulation ; with occasional transient and un- 
meaning gusts of passion." — G. 
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In eongenital oases, we do not call these defects disease, nor is there much 
pffospect wat they will be much benefited. In cases where they are the e£feots 
of disease, treat the latter as if no such mental defect were present, and 
operate on the brain in such a manner as to call into action all the organs in 
due proportion. Knowledge can not be extensive where perception and reason 
are inattentive ; the judgment must be weak when the perception and reason- 
ing are inactive ; the fancy must be frivolous, where the study is to gratify 
nothing else. The good nature arises from the incapacity to appreciate causes 
<rf offanse: the obstinacy, from inability to see its folly — not disease, but 
want of power to be healthy ! 

In variety second, if from premature old age, the practice should be to 
deanse and tone the system by courses and alterants, and the stimulus of 
proper food, air, exercise, etc. 

If variety third is congenital (and this is the only proper meaning of the 
tenn anoea), it is presumed that the cause is a want of the proper organs or 
tlioir functions, and we know not how to supply what nature has denied. If 
from disease, the remarks already made, and airections given above, are appli- 
cable here. 

Before taking my leave of the nervous aflfections, I remark that they are 
the most important to which the human frame is liable. The nerves, being 
the primary organs through Tvhich the vital principle acts, necessarily affect, 
at tney are affected, all the other or^ns of the system ; and it follows, of 
course, that we should understand their arrangements and functions, and how 
to exalt or repress their action, to be successful in the treatment of any form 
of disease on any tissue. For, though we are inclined to suppose that opera- 
tions on the nervous system, are merely imaginary, yet, it will be recollected 
that these operations are capable of producing the most powerful effects on 
other tissues. Some persons will vomit freely from only the smell of an 
emetic, and others from the bare thought of it. Many will faint at the sight 
of a free flow of blood, and yet others from merely hearing the news of it. 
When these organs f the nerves), are excited, they move others, and thus the 
Yascular, the gUndular and the membranous are often propelled to action to 
such a degree as to rid themselves of all morbific matter. This is certainly 
the case when the action is kept up pretty steadily for a considerable time. 
It is all important, therefore that the structure and offices of all parts of the 
nervous system should be thoroughly understood by even a general practi- 
tioner of medicine ; and this instruction is to be obtained only from phreno- 
magnetism, or neurology. 

The general habit may be affected by the reflex actions, 

10. As emanating from the irritation of local ejections seated in the osseous 
texture, 

Ko. 36.— Order X. 

Diathesis ossea depravata. 

''The osseous texture being composed of vital solids, although studded 
with crystallizations of saline carbonates and phosphates, is liable to take on 
preternatural, or morbid action. The diseases of the bones, like those of 
other textures, may be acute or chronic. The hard hollow bones have been 
broken into fi-agments in six days' inflammation, with ulceiatiun, reverberating 
severely on the general system, with high stenthic diathesis. At other times 
they slowly decay with little reflex action ; merely a reflected irritation. In 
the pathological state, the bones and teeth often assume a high degree of 
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fiensitireness. Diseases of the bones often accompany constilutional idiosyn- 
crasies, arising from scrofulous, sypliilidc, scorbuiio, or cancerous coniamini* 
tions." — G. 

FIRST SERIES. 

Gbnus 246. Ostitis. — " Inflammation in the outer or inner membrane of 
hollow bones. 

Character, — *' Pain severe and deep seated ; inflammation involving tht 
surrounding soft parts ; synochoid fever for the most part ; soon followed by 
suppuration, breaking the bone with exulceraiion, when internal." — G. 

The treatment of inflammation of the bones is the same as of inflammation 
in any other tissue ; viz., relax the whole system, cleanse it and equalise the 
circulation ; then invito the action to the surface by the use of the baih, and 
stimulants to the surface and poultices to the part affected. If this is done 
early, it will pravent ulceration ; if late, it will bring it to a fiivorable termin- 
ation. The green leaves of herbs, and the succulent of trees, just bruised 
and put on, have a fine effect in reducing inflammation. They are also good 
if scalded and applied. I have found peach leaves excellent for this purpose; 
but have generally directed tansy, wormwood, mullein leaves, burdock, cab- 
^g^* purslane, and other thick mucous leaves. I continue the pouliice at 
long as the ulcer discharges pus, giving, at the same time the bath, and de* 
purating medicines internally. It is necessary to be patient and persevering, 
for, though the bones sometimes decay rapidly, they always heal slowly. 

Genus 247. Osteo-sarcoma. — Sideratio ossis. Spina ventosa. 

Character. — "Slow, internal caries of bones, involving the integuments; 
elevating the skin in the form of a conical tumor ; discharge ichorous, cor- 
rodintr and fetid." — G. 

The treatment of this form of disease differs not very materially from that 
of the preceding. In either, if tliere is proud flesh, you must cut it away by 
the use of caustic potash, burnt alum, or sorrel salve. It should be well and 
often cleansed with the svrinire, usinjr a little number six, or chloride of lime 
water, in the fluid injected, constantly keeping it sweet. 

Genus 248. Exostosis — Emphyma exostosis. — G. Node. 

Character. — ** Chronic, inelastic tumor; immovable, hard, and bony to the 
touch. 

Varieties. — 1. Ostea. — Seated on the bone. 

2. Periostea. — From ossification of the periosteum ; protuberant. 

3. Pendula. — Detached bony subst^inces in joints." — G. 

Sometimes all these varieties will disappear in the use of a good thorough 
treatment, but in gei.eial, it may be advisable to remove them with the knil'e. 
The firsi variety may be very ea>ily clipped from the bone, and the third may 
be removed by carel'ully arresting it outside of the joint, and so compresbing 
the part as to prevent the escape of the synovial fluid. 

1 have seen an account of several operations for the removal of these bony 
formations from the joints, without any injury to the patient. It was found 
that the synovia though quite wasted, would soon be renewed. I have seen 
a number of these cases, and believe they are, nearly all, the effects of the 
use of that "Samson of the materia medica," that '* anti-inflammalorv, anti- 
febrile alterant," whi<*h ** cures we know, but how it cures we know not." 
(Harrison.) They who wish ** to save their bones," must avoid the medical 
use of mercury in all its forms. 
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OsHUS 249. Carubb. — ^Ulcus cariosam. — G. Caries ulcer. 

Character. — " An ulcer of the soft parts, connected with a death of the 
external lamella of a bone ; dark color ; fetid smell ; exfoliation ; crumbling. 

Varieties, — 1. Arthrocace. — When the defect extends to the medalla. 

2. Necrosis. — When there is an entire death of the bone." — G. 

The proper treatment here is the same as in Genera 24G-7. The improre- 
Bent of the general health, with poultices to the ulcerated parts, is all that 
can be attempted in the way of medicine. When the diseased part is covered 
by healthy flesh, which refuses to yield and give vent to the matter, it may 
be edvisable to lay it open with the knife, after which it may be poulticed as 
before. 

GxNus 250. OssiFiCATio. — Osthexia infarciens. — G. Ossification. 

Character, — '• Ossific matter concreting in masses in various soft parts. 

hnplexa, — Ossific matter deposited in membranes, as in the aorta and 
pleura; also, as in tendons, ligaments, and sometimes uniformly over the 
periosteum." — G. 

The ossifications may bo found in various parts of the system. I have seen 
ibem in tlie valves and crown of the heart, in the lungs, liver, placenta, and 
on the costo-sternal cartilages. The cause is an imperfect circulation, and 
bed articles of diet. The only means of cure, where they are beyond the 
reach of a safe operation, as in Genus 248, consist in the promotion of all the 
bealthy secretions, by baths, alterants and proper diet, and exercise. 

Gknus 261. Rhachitis. — Cyrtosis rhachia. — G. Rickets. 

Character. — •* Deformity of the osseous system ; head bulk}', with promi- 
nent forehead ; spine crooked ; ribs depressed, with protuberances at the 
eternal junction ; sternum prominent and deformed ; epiphysis of bones en- 
larged, presenting a soft cellular structure internally, which may readily be 
cut ; deficiency of ossific matter ; periosteum thickened ; skin pale, and flesh 
flabby ; premature development of mind." — G. 

Causes. — Deficient formation, or generative energy in the parents. 

The correction of this form of natural defect is not to be expected. It may 
be somewhat improved by that course of treatment which is calculated to 
promote the general health, and especially by a well selected diet and course 
of exercise. Great deformities may be partially corrected by mechanical 
compresses. 

GsNus 252. Crbtinismus. — Cyrtosis cretinismus. — G. Cretinism. 

Character. — '*The skeleton short and deformed; head large; g«>itre ; en- 
larged abdomen ; universal cachexy ; skin wrinkled ; vacant countenance, and 
itupidity of mind ; hereditary." — G. 

This is but a slight variation from the last, proceeds from the same causes, 
and should be treated in the same manner. 

Genus 253. Mollitixs ossium. — Parostia flexilis.— G. Softness of the 
bones. 

Character. — *• The substance of the bones soft and yielding, liable to bend 
with small force and little pain ; deficiency in the deposit of the phosphate 
of lime."— G. 

Here again, nothing can be done but to improve the general health. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to supply the system with what is supposed to 
be wanting, and perhaps some good may have been done in some instances; 
ae in giring alkalies to correct acids, and acids to neutralize alkalies, etc. 
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But some of tbese administrations have been rather singolar, as bitters to in- 
crease the bile when it is supposed there is already too much. On this prin- 
ciple it might be supposed that the drinking of lime water would be useful 
in this series of disease. But I am not aware that any specific treatment has 
ever had the honor of curing these forms of disease ; though the improTe- 
ment of the general health has had a very good efifect in some cases. 

Gbnus 254. Fraoiutas ossium. — Parostia fragilis. — G. Brittleness of 
bones. 

Character, — ** The entire osseous system of a friable nature, and liable to 
be fractured by slight force, and with little pain ; deficiency of component 
gelatine." — Q. 

Here, as above, the general health must be improved, as it is only by pnn 
moting absorption and secretion that we can make any salutary changes in 
the bones. The treatment must be mild and steady, and continued, if found 
to answer the purpose in the slightest degree — which it will do if only physi- 
ological. 

SECOND SERIES. 

GxKUS 255. LiTHiASis. — Lithia. — G. Gravelly habit. 

Character. — " Superabundant secretion and deposition of calcareous nes- 
trals in various receptacles, forming crystallizations, which are voided with 
difficulty, or retained ; or depositions in membranes, as in arthritic ooo- 
crotions. 

Varieties, — 1. Menalis, — In the kidney. Severe pain in the region of the 
kidneys, extending toward the testicle and thigh of the side affected ; vomit- 
ing, pyrectic habit. 

2. Vescicalis. — Stono in the bladder. Pain on walking or riding; ur- 
gency to urinate often, and suddenly interrupted ; rigidity in the penis, and 
pain in the glans. When in the urethra, pain exquisite, and inability to 
urinate. 

3. Chololitha, — Gall-stones. Obtuse pain in the right hypocondrium; 
sallow, or yellow complexion ; pale feces ; urine of a yellow cast. When 
passing the ducts to the duodenum, exquisite pain at the epigastrium, fever 
and vomiting. 

4. Pulmonalis. — Calcareous deposits in the membranes of the bron- 
chial vesicles, occasionally loosened by suppuration, and discharged by 
coughing. 

5. EnterolUha. — Lithic concretions or crystallizations in the stomach and 
intestinal canal." — G. 

Causes. — The causes of these forms of disease, are the same as those of 
the bony deposits, viz.: a deficiency of healthy absorption, secretion and ex- 
cretion. Among the most common causes of the first variety, are the various 
kinds of means used to compress the waist. These check the circulation of 
fresh blood to dissolve and remove all impurities, close the mouths of the 
absorbents and prevent the natural cleansing of the parts — while the effete 
matter, by decomposition, deposits its baser portions and forms the solid 
masses. It is also caused by articles of diet which produce irritation and 
spasm in the stomach, with which the liver sympathizes; and by poisons for 
medicines, which depress the vitality of the parts, and thus stop depuration. 
It may also be produced by a mere culpable inactivity ; for nothing is more 
certain than that a reasonable amount of physical exercise is indispensable to 
bodily health. The animal body is not made to stand or sit still, like a plant; 
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•sd, of oonne, is not endowed with an amount of yitalitj sufficient to snstaio 
all its physiologioal operations wbi]e in a quiescent state. 

The Indications here, then, are» manifestly, first, to remove all the causes 
aboTe hinted at ; secondly, to relax all the obstructed organs and stimulate 
them to healthy action, and thirdlpr, to tone the whole system and maintain a 
TCftsonable amount of healthy action. 

The Treatment will consist in " loosening the bands of wickedness/' and 
giTing the antispasmodic medicines and the vapor-bath. The former should 
oonsist of articles combining the emollient with a slightly acrid principle, as 
nnaparilla, spikenard, comfrey, asparagus, dandelion, bittersweet, queen of 
the nieadow, honey and the balsams ; or these may be united by art, as slip- 
pery-elm and horse radish, cresses, mallows and ginger, melon seeds, or flax- 
aeed, and golden seal. A pill of lobelia seeds, nervine, bitter or blackroot, 
•Bd slippery-elm, will be excellent to give, one in the morning, one at noon 
and two at bed time, all assisted by frequent and thorough vapor- baths, warm 
mplications to the loins, and an occasional emetic if the stomach require it. 
This should be followed by tonics and stimulants, and proper diet and ex- 
•loise. 

The second variety is caused, when not connected with variety first, by 
the habitual retention of the urine in the bladder, after nature has demanded 
its removal. The person who will, at all times, encourage the natural evacu- 
tions, and obey all calls for the removal as soon as nature makes them, will 
never be troubled with gravel nor habitual costiveness. The discharge of 
urine should be encouraged night and day. When the calculi are formed and 
they impede the discharge, the patient should lie on his back, and the obstruc- 
tione will roll back from the internal orifice of the urethra, and then he can 
nioceed, in that position. Some of the articles above-named, should be given 
to promote a free secretion of urine and warm injections should be adminis- 
tered three times a day, consisting of lobelia, bayberry ; and ginger or cay- 
enne will aid in dissolving and cleansing. Fresh urine and even warm water 
baa a tendency to dissolve the gravel, as any one may see by collecting some 
that has been discharged, and putting it into these fluids. When the liquids 
can not be introduced without, a gum catheter should be smeared with slip- 
pery-elm and carefully introduced, and the fluids forced through that. 

Varieties third, fourth, and fifth, are caused by the same as variety first, 
and must be treated in the same manner, viz.: relieve the general system of 
all oppression, relax and cleanse it, and tone it up with good food, gentle 
exercise, air, etc. 

I have treated a number of very bad cases of these forms of disease, and 
have cured them all. I have several large calculi, taken from different persons 
by the aid of lobelia and the vapor-bath. These means combined, produce a 
wonderful degree of relaxation ; and should be used whenever needed. 

The general susceptibility may be sympathetically influenced, 
11. As the local irritations may be of a peculiar kind, affedxng different tissues. 

Kg. 37. — Order ZI. — Diathesis spedalis. 

Genus 266. Scorbutus. — Porphyra. — G. Scurvy. Purpura. 

' "Although this habit of disease affects the mucous texture very consider- 
ably, yet it does not seem to have a primary location in it. The sanguineous 
mtem appears to be essentially affected, as is manifested from the great 
enanges taking place in the crasis of the blood. It was conceived most proper 
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io have it stand in the specific diathesis for consideration. Both solids and 
fluids seem simaltaneouslj to be affected." — Ghillup. See Section xv, 5, 

Character, — "Gradua] approach of debility of body, and torpitnde of 
mind ; bloated countenance : anxiety ; difficult respiration ; frequent and 
small pulse ; pains in the limbs ; petechiae, or vibices on the surface ; occa- 
sionally cutaneous exudations of blood ; often spongy, bleeding gums, and 
intestinal discharge of blood ; fetid breath. 

Varieties. — 1. Simplex, — Numerous small flea bite spots; lurid counte- 
nance. 

2. Urticans, — Tingling nettle-sting wheals, with flea bite spots ; migratory. 

3. Hcemorrhagica, — ^Land scurvy. Different sized and rarious shaped 
patches. 

4. Ndutica, — Sea scurvy. Spots of various colors ; teeth loose."— -G. 
Causes, — The scurvy is attributed to the eating of salt and tainted meat, 

to damp or impure air, to idleness and dissipation, and to whatever is calca- 
lated to debilitate the system. 

Indications. — The above symptoms and causes clearly indicate the necessity 
of cleansing the general system of all impurities, of equalizing the circulation 
and nervous action, of stimulating and warming the whole man, particularly 
the sur6ice, of hardening the gums and restoring the action to the surface. 

The Treatment will consist of several full courses of medicine, and the uss 
of alterants ; also astringents to the gums, and very frequent baths, and frio* 
tion with stimulants. The diet should be exclusive vegetable, unless it sours, 
when a little fresh meat may be used twice or thrice. The vegetables of the 
cruciferous tribe, as mustard, horseradish, radishes, cresses, cabbages and 
turnips, are recommended as both food and medicine in this form of disease. 
They are good only because they are stimulant, so are cayenne and ginger. 
Pure air and water, and gentle exercise, are indispensable. All grease and 
gravies, fat meats, tea, coti'ee and tobacco, should be avoided. No butler, 
unless perfectly sweet, and but little of that, should be eaten. Unbolted 
wheat bread, corn bread, mush and milk, good potatoes, tomatoes, the sub- 
acid fruits, and, when the digestion is much impaired, slippery-elm, arrow- 
root, starch, etc., will be found good. The gums should be rubbed gently, 
with a soft brush, and composition, astringent tea, and an alterant, consisting 
of sumach bark, prickly ash, golden seal, elder bark and ginger, or any other 
combination of relaxing, stimulating and astringent articles, with an occa- 
sional lobelia pill, will be found very useful. To prevent mortification, char- 
coal, gum myrrh, cayenne, slippery-elm and vinegar should be used as often 
as necessary. Perseverance for some months, in this coui-se, treating accord- 
ing to the several indications, will etl'ect a cure. 

Genus 267. Helminthia. — G. Entozoa. Vermiparous habit. 

Character. — **A disposition to produce worms, or nourish the larvai of 
insects in the alimentary canal, or extension of the mucous membrane. Pro- 
ducing various and anomalous .«»ymptoms, as emaciation, voracious appetite, 
or disjrust of food; gnawing, pungent pains, pale countenance, fetid breath, 
convulsions, irritation of the nostrils, and febrile excitations. 

Varieties. — 1. Lumbricus teres — Ascaris lumbricodes. — G. Long round- 
worm. Head incurvated ; mouth triangular; yellowish, transparent color, 
with a faint line down the side; gregarious and vivacious; from twelve to 
fifteen inches long; commonly inhabiting the ileum, or the stomach. 

2. Tricoctphalus. — Long th read- worm ; about two inches long; head ob- 
tuse, and furuished with a retractile proboscis ; tail longer than its body» 
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tBrminating in a liairlike point ; residing in groups, and inhabiting tlie cecum 
of sickly children. 

3. Tdtnia iolium. — Long tape-worm. Long articulations, with pores, hj 
which it attaches itself to the intestines, one on each joint, generally alter- 
nate ; head with a terminal mouth, surrounded with two rows of holders ; a 
little below, on the flattened surface, two tubercular orifices, or suckers ; tail 
terminated by a semicircular joint, without any aperture ; from thirty to forty 
fcet long, or even sixty ; residing at the upper part of the intestines, and 
feeding on the chylous materials; removed wiih difficulty. 

4. Tania lata. — Broad tape-worm. Articulations short and broad ; body 
broader in the middle, and tapering toward both ends ; head smaller than the 
hat ; inhabiting the upper part of the intestines ; usually in groups of three 
or four ; from three to fifteen feet long. 

5. Fasciola, — Fluke. Gourd- worm. Body flattish, with an aperture at 
Um head, and generally another beneath ; size and appearance having a 
feaemblance to a gourd seed* and broader. More commonly infesting quad- 
rapeds, and also other animals ; sometimes in the liver ; one kind white, 
another brown. 

6. Aaearia, — Ascaris vemdcuiaris. — G. Maw-worm. Thread worm. 
Inhabiting the podex [anus], but sometimes wandering ; in groups ; about 
half an inch long ; head divided into three vesicles, an aperture in each, 
which receives nourishment ; tail terminating in a point. £xciting local 
irritation ; itching. 

7. Scarahcei. — Larvse of the beetle. But little known. 

8. QHBtri. — Bots or larvae of the gad fly. Round ; pale green ; found in 
the human feces, but more frequently those of the horse ; taken into the 
atoma<th. 

9. Oordii, — Hair-worms, or seta equina. Found in stagnant waters ; from 
firar to six inches long, twisted into knots ; pale brown color. Produced in 
Lapland e^^pecially, occasioning violent colics, attended with profuse ptyalism, 
and bloody urine ; called Colica Lupponica. 

10. Hirudo, — The leech. Ditlerent Kpecies swallowed along with the 
muddy and stagnant water they inhabit. 

11. Musca cibaria. — Larva) of the pantry fly. Producing disturbance in 
the stomach. In danger of being taken in various media, especially in 
decayed cheese." — G. 

Dr. Thacher says, '* There are no infallible symptoms by which the pre- 
sence of worms in the bowels can be readily distinguished, for any intestinal 
irritation or morbid afi'ection of the bowels will be attended with similar 
appearances. 

" Those most commonly found in the human body, are the small white 
worm, called asearideSf which occupy the rectum ; the long round worm 
named teres and the tsetna or tape worm. 

*' The ascarides produce such a degree of itching about the anus that sleep 
is interrupted and often prevented. The child complains of pain in the belly, 
looks pale, picks its nose, and has a variable appetite. The stools contain a 
preternatural (quantity of mucus or slimy matter in which are frequently dis- 
covered the worms like small white threads. 

'* The symptoms denoting the presence of the teres or lon^^ round worm, 
which exists in every part of the alimentary canal, are, a capricious appetite* 
fetid breath, pains in the stomach, and sometimes vomiting ; grinding the 
ieetli during sleep, picking of the nose, paleness round the mouth, red spots 
in the cheeks, swelhng of the upper lip, livid circle round the eyes, hardness 
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and fullness round the belly, a short dry cough, disturbed sleep, emaciatioii 
of the body, an irregular fever, drowsiness and unequal pulse. In some 
instances, convulsions, epilepsy and partial palsy of the lower extremities 
occur. If convulsions, attended with a small pulse and hiccough are present* 
it may be almost certain that worms abound m the alimentary canal. Smill 
substances in the excrements, resembling melon or cucumber seeds, an 
symptoms of the tape worm. 

" The taenia or tape worm resides in the intestines of adult persona, and is 
so tenacious of its habitations, that it has been found extremely difficult to 
dislodge it." Pieces of it are discharged, and the balance lives and maintains 
its position. 

Causes. — The causes of varieties one, two, three, four and six, are still 
involved in impenetrable mystery. Some make them the effect and some the 
cause of general debility. Some suppose they are bred by the mucus in the 
alimentary canal, and others, that they always exist in the bodies of all men, 
and are necessarv to health, and that it is some accidental disturbance of their 
quiet that renders them troublesome. I do not know what is their origin, 
but I have examined the internal canal of so many persons, that I am fully 
convinced that no such vermin can be found in perfectly healthy persons, 
and that when they commence their existence, they multiply very rapidly 
and frequently produce death, unless some course of medical practice 
destroys them. 

The Indications of treatment, are, to paralyze or to kill, and to remove 
them. 

The Treatment has been various. Men of the allopathic school use 
calomel, arsenic, tobacco, and other deadly poisons ; also, mechanical irritants, 
as tin, cowage, steel filings, etc., and vegetable irritants, as spirit of turpen- 
tine. Those who would paralyze and remove worms, use nauseants, and active 
physic, as laxative bitters, castor oil, etc. Though I do not doubt that some 
articles are sufficiently poisonous for tlie destruction of worms and yet nearly 
or quite harmless to tlie human body, I never use poisons. I have thoroughly 
examined all the articles recommended as specifics for worms, and find them 
to consist of three classes, namely : poisons, as calomel, arsenic, tobacco and 
colocynth ; mechanical irritants, as burnt corn cob, tin and steel filings 
dolichos pruriens ; and nauseants, as wormseed, ipecac, and the various nause- 
ating bitters, all which are anthelmintic. 

Of the poisons I consider spirit of turpentine and spigelia incapable, in any 
reasonable quantity, of destroying the patient, while they are quite efficient 
against the worms. Of the nauseants, lobelia pills, bitterroot, golden seal, 
balmony, butternut, blackroot, male fern, niolia azoderach (pride of china), 
Jeffersonia dyphilla, — any innocent but powerfully relaxing bitters, or nause- 
ating oily substance, as wormseed, castor oil ; and of the irritants, burnt corn 
cob, dolichos, and tin filings ; and, lastly, common salt, especially if min- 
gled with spirit of turpentine and loaf sugar, or with the expressed juice of 
white cedar or arbor vitae, and followed, in an hour, by some active cathartic, 
will generally rid the patient of these troublesome vermin. A teaspoonful 
of the juice to half as much salt for a grown person. 

They hate salt and nauseating bittei*s, and will retreat to the lower parts of 
the body on their administration. I therefore administer, every hour for a 
day or two, in small doses, some of the most nauseating bitters I can find, 
and then give salt to render the worms thirsty, and sugar and spirits of tur- 
pentine for their food, and then a brisk cathartic, of blackroot, butternut, or 
castor oil and cayenne, and aid it, just as it threatens to act, with an injection 
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of stiong tea of eayonne and slippery-elm. The former stupefies tbem» and 
the latter girea them a quick and an easy passage from the body. I hare 
sometimes remored them oy giving constantly, for a day, thick slippery-elm 
mucus ; and they are often removed by bitterroot or butternut, or pride of 
china alone. All the medicines should be well sweetened with loaf sugar, 
and given on an empty stomach in small doses frequently and persevcringly 
repeated. 

Astringent articles are useful in collecting the phlemn, and, probably, in so 
ekaing the surface of their bodies as to confine the poison they eat, and ren- 
der it more destructive. Stimulants also annoy them and drive them down ; 
hence bayberry and composition are very useful in their treatment. They 
aometimes get into the stomach, and then a dose of lobelia, followed by strong 
composition tea, will generally eject them. "There is an erroneous idea 
prevalent among some persons, that, to give an emetic in worm complaints, 
may occasion suffocation and death ; but it should be considered that, when 
worms are actually in the stomach, if they can be thrown off by vomiting, 
immediate relief will be obtained, and an emetic will not invite them there, 
for they loathe all litter and nauseous substances. It is very doubtful whether 
these vermin have ever united in the stomach in such a formidable body as to 
obstruct the passage and occasion suffocation." — Thatcher. 

When medicines are given which do not act as cathartics, they should be 
foUowed, after a day or two (or six or eight hours if the case is urgent), with 
a good bitter cathartic, as blackroot or butternut and a little aloes, which is 
very good in the expulsion of ascarides. 

Numbers three and four are more tenacious of their location than the others. 

Set a constant use, for some time, of butternut physic, removed one from Dr. 
kmuel Thomson, after many efforts by other means had failed. 
It has lately been discovered that an emulsion of the common pumpkin 
seed, is a sovereign remedy for tape worms. Bruise fine half an ounce ot the 
peeled seeds, mix in a pint of water and take it all in two doses, within three 
hoars, and follow it, in three more, with a brisk cathartic. 

In using the corn cob, first bruise it to small pieces in a mortar, then burn 
it like coffee and bruise it very fine. Now sift it in a gentle current of air, 
through a coarse sieve, and there will fall sharp hard scales which are partial 
eoTelops of the seed while on the (^ob. A teaspoon ful of this in molasses to 
an adult, or a quarter of this quantity, to a child three years old, three times a 
day for two days, and then followed by a cathartic, will pretty cerLiinly de- 
stroy the teres. I have seen them come away in short pieces, cut up by the 
•harp calyxes. The furze from the dolichos is put into molasses, and taken 
in the same way. So also the tin filings, but in much smaller quantities. 
The root of spigelia, of coraptonia, and the bark or leaves of the melia, are 
made into a strong tea, sweetened and taken, a wineglassful for a child, a 
teaspoonful to an infant, and a half pint to an adult, three times a day before 
meals (which should be very sparini^Iy allowed during the use of any medi- 
cine), and then worked off with bitter cathartics. Spirits of turpentine 
should be used, sweetened and creamed, in doses of ten drops to a teaspoon- 
ful, according to the age and strength of the patient. The juice of the arbor 
vita, from a teaspoonful to a winedassful. It may be expressed from the 
haves, made into a sirup and kept \n vials. Salt and the juice of the arbor 
▼itse are death to numbers five and eight, according to Whitlaw. 

Aa patienta are often supposed to have worms when they have not, phy- 
sicians should be careful not to use severe means on that supposition, nor to 
condemn the proper remedies when they do not seem to answer their expect- 
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ations. It will be enough if a persevering use of the course of medicines, 
the bath, bitter alterants, and stimulants, proper diet and exercise, improve 
the general health and remove the particular symptoms, though no worms i^ 
pear, which is often the case. 

Gbnus 258. Inosndium spontameum. Catacausis ebriosa. — G. Sponta- 
neous combustion. 

Character, — ** Combustion of the human system ; spontaneously arising, 
or easily excited ; occurring in females for the most part, who are advanced in 
life, and who have made an immoderate use of alcoholic liquors ; occurring in 
the ni^ht, and in solitude. The body has been found with a flickering flame 
upon It, but oftener with a smothered heat, producing a fetid smoke ; the 
flame increased by water ; the fabric becomes reduced to a black, oily, and 
sooty mass." — G. 

I do not know that this horrible catastrophe occurs in any but persons who 
have kept their systems for a long time saturated with ai*dent spirits. The 
blood drawn from a vein of a habitual drunkard, during his sprees, has so 
much alcohol on its surface as to take fire ; and the serous fluid in the ven- 
tricles of the brain, has also exhibited the same phenomenon. It is said, that 
the breath also will be ignited by the blaze of a candle, and that, when onoe 
In a flame, no method is known of arresting its progress until the whole is 
consumed. If these be real facts, it well becomes those who use ardent 
spirits, to quit the destructive practice before they are consumed by these 
horrible internal fires. Indeed, it is not necessary to ignite the body of the 
lovers of alcohol, to produce their consumption. A combustion not less fatal 
is going on continually while they use the article, and will most certainly de- 
stroy them at no distnnt period, when, as '*no drunkard can enter the king- 
dom of heaven," their case will be truly deplorable. 

I have now passed through the consideration of all the various forms of 
disease comprised in Dr. Gallup's Nosography, and yet there remain unno- 
ticed, sundry affections which the physician is often called to relieve, and 
which t>f course, I feel it mv duty to notice in this work. The first I shall 
mention is called 

Genus 259. Milk sickness or trembles. 

HavinjT but little personal experience in the treatment of this form of dis- 
ease. I shall give that of two or three of our friends in whose judgment and 
verficiiy 1 have all confidence. 

Cause. — This seems to be under the ban of doubt, though it is generally 
believed U) be the rhus toxicodendron, called pcMson sumach, poison vine, 
poison oak, etc. For proof of this, see Dr. Drake, B. M. Recorder, vol. ix, 
page 313, and Thomas S. Ilinde, vol. vii, page 101. Some suppose it to be 
a species of eupatorium ; others arsenic. It is still uncertain, though no 
doubt some specific poison. It is eaten by cattle, horses, sheep and goats. 
The males usually die. The females that give milk escape, and the animals 
that drink it or eat butter or cheese nvide from it, have the dis^\aso ; dogs, 
hogs, buzzards, etr^., that eat the flesh of these animals, die of it. The fumes 
of I he candles made of the tallow of the cattle that have died of it, frequently 
communicate the disease. Persons who skin the animals ofit n take it 
Hence, su{;h animals are fit only to bo buried. It prevails at all seasons and 
on high as well as low grounds, wherever the toxicodendron grows. — Towell, 
Hinde, as above. ** Generally worst in a dry fall." — Towell. **0n damp, 
shady ground." — Drake. 

The Symptoms are : "Sometimes languor and lassitude for some days pre- 
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viont to Uie attack ; at other times, it comes oo suddenly with seTcre Tomit- 
ing, thirst, and burning at the pit of the stomach, and obstinate costiyeness, 
#|p. It is an aggravated form of disease, and unless promptly treated, carries 
off the patient in a few days. The greatest difficulty seems to be, to relieye 
the spasmodic affection of the stomach, so that medicine can be retained 
vpon it." — Dr. L. Houston, Houston, Ohio, B. M. Recorder, yol. iz, p. 309, 

'* Relaxation of tho [voluntary] muscular power, lassitude and exhaustion, 
with trembling from slight exertion, burning at the stomach, accompanied 
with obstinate costiveness, immoderate thirst and vomiting, a flushing of the 
boe with little or no fever ; in all cases, the breath has a peculiar disagreea- 
Ua smell, which can readily be distinguished from that of any other poison.'* 
^Dr. L To well, Garmi, Illinois, (now Tennessee), B. M. Recorder, vol. viii, 
pige 374. 

*' The glands are affected ; it destroys the tone and coats of the stomach 
and boweh, affects all the digestive powers, and it is almost next to an inn- 

Ciaibility in an advanced stage of the disease, to procure a passage from the 
wels." — Houston. 

n'gaiment. — " My course has always been to give weak lobelia tea to take 
off the tension of Uie stomach, and injections [of the same and cayenne ?] to 
lalieve the bowels, tlien apply the steam to relax the surface ; and, when this 
b properly done, give lobelia so as to produce thorough vomiting that the 
atomach may be relieved of all irritating matter ; and, as soon as the stonuuih 
b settled, give physic enough to operate freely on the bowels, and the opera- 
tion will be quicker and more effectual, if the patient be kept in a gentle per* 
apiration. 

** After the physic is done operating, if the stomach does not feel clear of 
weight or soreness, give another emetic, with steaming and toning tho sur* 
bee ; as one course will do more good after physic has operated well, than 
two courses would before. Grenerally, when lobelia operates thoroughly a 
dark substance like coffee grounds, is thrown from the stomach, which gives 
immediate relief; and, by giving laxative bitters sufficient to keep the bowels 
open, the patient is soon well ; but, if the practice be vascillating and not 
aoergetio, or when the doctors give poisons instead of medicines and the 
patient recovers, his disease becomes dyspepsia or chronic liver complaint, 
and he lingers for years a miserable being, with trembling of the limbs, palpi- 
tation of tho heart, burning at the pit of the stomach, vertigo, etc." — Houston. 

The doctor does not say what he gave for physic, but, if the bath be freely 
used with small doses of lobelia tea, every half hour, for half a day, almost 
any physic will operate. It may be blackroot and cayenne, or castor oil and 
cayenne, or butternut and cayenne, in peppermint or spearmint tea. The 
appearance of the coffee grounds in this case, and in congestion of the stomach 
in yellow and sometimes in typhus fever, is produced' by forcing blood into 
the stomach, where it coagulates, and combines witli the food and produces 
the "coffee grounds." 

Dr. Tuwell says : ** This dreadful disease fills the minds of the people with 
horror and dismay wherever its desolating influence is felt. It has set at de- 
€ance the skill of the mineral faculty. I have known their sanguine hopes 
to be blasU'd and their remedies to fail, even in flattering cases. Need we 
wonder when wo see them dealing out their calomel, tartar emetic, flour of 
sulphur, crotou oil, etc., all of which, toother with the disease tend to the 
rapid extinction of a great proportion of the vitality of the system V* 

"Animals that have died have been examined, and the contents of the 
Bianifold [stomarh ?] appear almost as dry aa tinder, the food in the other 
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organs appears natural, except the hardened feces in the tast portion of Ae 
inteHtines." " Cattle that have had the disease, have generally been reliered 
of it, by simply feeding them for a few days on as much Indian com as they 
will eat. 

Treaiment. — " Make a compound of capsicum one part, cypripcdiuni. two 
parts, apocynum, four parts ; half a teaspoon ful of this compound to half a 
pint of liot water. After steepinti;, pour oil' atid sweeten, and given in broken 
doses. [How many, doctor? Wo should think the whole a broken dose.] 
This will relievo that nauseous, disagreeable t^iste which forms a prominent 
feature in the characteristics of this disease, and is the cause of sutth abund- 
ant discharges of saliva. At the same time hardened feces removed from the 
bowels by an enema, composed of the same articles, with the addition of a 
hydrastis canadensis. Whon this is done, sponge the system well with weak 
ley, warm, and give a few doses of Thomson's vegetable composition, with a 
little number six in it, and follow with an emetic of lobelia inflata, in a tea 
of myrica cerifera. When this has operated thoroughly, give a sirup or pills 
of the juglans cinnerea until an action of the bowels is obtained ; aid tJie 
operation by a repetition of the enema. Make a ley of strong hickory or 
other ashes by putting them in hot water, and cork it up in a bottle while hot. 
(This prevents the ley from having that acrid, biting taste, common to ley 
made in the open air.) It is to be diluted with water to a pleasant sweet- 
ness, and used as a common drink. 

*'I continue the potation of the iirst compound, adding hydmstis canadensis 
for a few days, which will operate as a laxative and restorative ; or I use the 
common spice bitters with an increased quantity of ap^Ksynum. If the first 
course should not prove eirectuiil, repeat every second or third day, until a 
cure is eti'ected, using restoratives between the courses. This course of 
treatment will euro twenty-nine out of thirty c:i<es of milk sickness. Under 
my practice, it has relieved a far greater proportion than this. 

** I should have said that the enemas with a small portion of hayberry and a 
liberal portion of lobelia, should be continued a day or two after tlu» bowvU 
are relieved of their load. It is n:>t aflvisable to ^ive any thing [but lobelia] 
to stop the Vomiting until the stomach is relieved of iis irritating and poison- 
ous matter. When this is done, ex<;ite a(!tion [by enemas] from the stomach 
to the bowels and your work is more than liaif done. I have relieved Si.-veral 
cases principally with enemas; the stomacih beini^ so irritable as ti) receive 
but few remedies in small portions ; (b.crel'oro too great, rolianoe can not be 
placed on this important plan of administerinij^ mejicinc.'* — Dr. Towell. 

I directed the treatment of a case near Culunibiis. after others hail tri.»d it 
and thought the patient would die. I put him on the oot-bauh and gave 
lobelia and the teas of the aromatic herbs, as sagt», catnij), etc., wiih a little 
caycnn**, until ho had vomited thoroughly, the stomach was settled and he 
perspired freely. Then gave a dose ot butternut ])hysic. and afu-r two hours 
Uijod injections until the physic operated fre<'ly, continuing tlie vapor until 
after the physic had ceased to act. I then followed wiih tonics and he was 
quite well in two days. See Recorder, vol. iii, page 162; vol. vii, page 101; 
Vol. viii, page 374; vol. ix, pages 309 and 313; vol. xii, page 213. 

Genus 260. Burns. 

Character. — The philosophy of burns seems to be but imperfectly under- 
stood. It is generally supposed that the fire not only penetnites a part, but 
remains in it i'or a h>ng time. That it penetrates a part to some ex'ent. is 
certain ; but it is equally certain that it soon departs from the flesh again. 
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Wbatp then, is th« cause of the smarting? I answer, the caloric produces a 
powerful excitement of the neryea of the part, which continues, like the 
ordinary inflammatory process, long after the first cause is removed. This 
excitement produces, in the tissues, nn astringent effect whiuh gives great 
pain to the nerves of the part. And this astringency and pain are the most 
Mvere, in those parts that are crisped by dry heat, as a hot iron, a coal, etc. 
If cold water be immediately applied, and continued for an hour or more, it 
absorbs the caloric and relaxes the constriction, and, of course, removes the 
irritation and pain. The injury is now as easily repaired, as if it had been 
done by a knife. 

Treatment — Few forms of disease are more easily cured than bums, if 
properly managed, or more troublesome if neglected, or maltreated. There 
are many ways and means of treating them rightly, but that which is the 
most convenient, is, first, to put the part into cold water, until it ceases to 
smart when raised out of it ; or, if the part is where it can not be immersed, 
iet it be covered with cloths and these kept constantly wet with cold water. 
When it ceases to smart, though exp<.>sed to the air, dress it with the elder 
salve or sweet oil or fresh butter, or slippery -elm, until it is well, using the 
water again and a poultice if it inflames. 

It is a common custom to put on cotton wet with spirits; but the cotton 
is very apt to stick, and 1 hope no one will have the spirits in the house. 

Another excellent method is to slack some quick lime in a covered vessel, 
and when cool pour it off and mix with it an equ^l measure of sweet oil. 
This will make a cream-like paste, with which the burn may be treated from 
first to last. If the burn is deep, add a teaspoimful of balsam of fir to a gill 
of the paste, and poultice with slippery-elm and charcoal. 

If fever arise, treat it as you would under any other circumstances. If 
proud flesh get itito it, apply a little burnt alum or bloodroot, or, if very 
obstinate the caustic potash as directed for cancer, and when it is removed 
use the salve again. 

GxNus 261. Freezing, or the Abstraction of Caloric. 

As maltreatment in this case is followed by lasting injury, it is well to give 
proper directions for its maiiagement in the first instance. 

Whenever it is discovered that a part is frozen, it should be immersed in 
ice water, or water at ih^ freezing point. This must be carefully observed; 
for, if the water be too warm, the caloric from it will penetrate the frozen 
part so rapidly as to destroy the vitality, when the organic texture will be 
Droken. Let the water, then, be at the teniperaluro of thirty-two degrees, op 
that of melting snow or ice, and then that whinh surrounds the frozen part, 
will congeal in scales, as the caloric leaves it and ent<»rs the flesh. When the 
caloric in the part and the surrounding water is equalized (or, as it is com- 
monly expressed, when the fi-ost is out), the scales of ice also will melt, and 
the whole quantity of water will become warm. The part should now be 
removed from the water and dressed with some kind of soft oil, and protected 
from friction until it becomes well and able to endure exposure. If tender^ 
it may bo hardened by bathing it with a tea of raspberry leaves or other 
astringents. If frozen parts are neglect<»d at first, the flesh generally morti- 
fies and falls off, and sometimes proud flesh (fungus) gets into them as into 
burns, when they must be treated in the same manner. If the heels or toes 
are but slightly frozen and are thawed without being immersed in cold water, 
they produce what are called chilblains, and must be treated as directed 
above, first with cold to remove inflammation, then with oils to heal, and 
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Mtringents to harden. These may be united in a salve. Keep the parts fne 
from friction and the general health good, in these as in all other cases of 
local affection. 

GsNus 262. Old Sobbs. 

I have already treated of cancer, syphilis, carbancle, fumnculns, abscess, 
etc. See indei. But there are constantly presented to the physician and 
often to the family, various affections under the very general name (perhaps 
as appropriate as any), of '' old sores." They are usually of two kinaa, acute 
and chronic ; or, angry and inflnmed, or apparently dead and mortified. 
The former usually discharge an offensive matter, as in scrofula* salt rheum ; 
the latter are sometimes dry and harsh, and sometimes gangrenous and 
slouffhing. 

When an "old sore" is highly inflamed, I wash it clean and poultice it 
with emollient and soothing articles, as slippery-elm, linn bark, flaxseed* 
mallows, mush or bread and milk, etc., and at the same time, use freely the 
bath, alterants, emetics if necessary, and all other means calculated to cleanse 
the system, and prevent disease. If now the inflammation subsides, and the 
sore seems disposed to heal, I apply a healing salve, say the elder or the com- 
mon salve, made of mutton suet, rosin, butter, and balsam of fir. If its 
edges are still angry, hard and unyielding, I treat them as directed for can- 
cers or fistula, which see ; and then use again the poultices and salves, and 
purifying alterants. 

OxNUB 265. Fistula. 

This is a generic term which signifies a pipe or tube. In medicine, it 
means a tube of callous flesh, through which, usually, flows an ichorous humor 
that comes either from the inner extremity of the tube, or is secreted by 
its coats. "It is narrower than a sinus, generally continues further, has iU 
internal surface, and its orifice usually callous ; is sealed in the cellular tissue, 
and generally proceeds from abscesses." — Parr. 

** A sinuous ulcer, or sore which has one opening or more running into it ; 
and which, by long continuance or the use of drying as astringent applica- 
tions is liable to become hard and callous in its internal surface, and, in such 
a state, from its supposed resemblance to a pipe, is termed a fistula." — Bell. 

When its orifice is on the surface, water either flows or may be easily 
pressed out, and, if near the surface, and paniUel to it, a ridge may be fell in 
the direction ; if it extends directly into the body, its extremity will feel like 
the end of a pencil depressed in the middle. lis depth and direction may be 
ascertained by the introduction of a probe, which, if carefully done, gives little 
or no pain, on account of the insensibility of the part. After the use of the 
probe, it will be well to inject a quantity of warm water, by which it will be 
more nearly determined, whether there are more pipes, or whether those dis- 
covered are larger than the probe had determined. Different names have 
been given to this affection corresponding with the parts of the system in 
which it is located : as fistula lachrymalis, fistula in ano, etc., but wherever 
the disease is, its character is essentially the same. 

Causes. — Costiveness, and rupture of the intestines by the presence of 
hard feces, sedentary habits, neglect of the calls of nature, bad treatment 
of ulcers, injuries; poisonous physic, etc. **The most frequent cause of 
sinuses in ulcers and abscesses, is the want of vent, or a suflicient opening for 
the discharge, which easily insinuates itself into the yielding substance of the 
cellular tissue, and proceeds gradually until it finds an openmg, either extern- 
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Mj or into some of the neighboring cavities. An improper application of 
bandages on ulcers, is often the cause of sinus." — Bell. 

Tnaiment — Various methods of cure have been proposed and adopted, but 
that most in vogue with the regular faculty, is a surgical operation. This 
consists in laying open the tube to the surface, and by some, in cutting out 
•niirely, the callous parts; and hence, it being considered only a surgical 

», it is seldom found in books on the practice of medicine. But the sur- 

»ns " do not consider it a disease which is very easy to treat ; it very often 

les the skill of the best of them." "No operation will avail without 
attention to the state of distant parts; you may divide the sinus, but, if the 
Cstola depends on the disordered state of remote parts, it will never heal with* 
oat attention to the constitution of the patient." So, it seems at last, that the 
is rather medical than surgical. 

My plan of treatment is similar to that for ill-conditioned ulcers and can- 
In both cases, it is indispen stable to attend to the general health — to 
nmove all obstructions to a free vitality, the due performance of nil tlie nat- 
vral functions, and then to remove the pipe or pipes, with means sufficiently 
powerful to effect it. In mild cases, or when there is little hardness, a pretty 
itrong solution of caustic potash or salts of hard wood ashes, will generally 
destroy the semi-vital or callous parts without affecting the sound ; when the 
aides will incline to heal, and must be allowed to do so. But, when the solu- 
tion does not answer, put into the tube the solid substance, or bum it out 
with the stick of purified caustic, which is prepared in France for that purpose. 
Be careful to remove all the pipe, or pips if there be more than one, before 
you suffer the healing process to commence, and even then you must not 
allow the external orifice to close until the ulcer is healed at the bottom. 

The most common locality of fistula, is between the rectum and the ischi- 
adio or sacral bone. This is sometimes neai'ly horizontal, with one end 
directed to the anus ; but, more commonly, it is outside of the sphincter and 
jparallel with the rectum ; and, in this case, ita uppei^ extremity usually opens 
into the rectum. Indeed, it commonly commences with an ulcer here (see 
causes), which eats through the rectum, into the cellular tissues. This yields 
leadily to the pressure of the feces, when hard, and thus fecal matter commencea 
its downward course outaide of the rectum I a callous substance is found on the 
mdes of this passage, and the process continues until it comes out, as I said, 
between the sphincter and the bones. When the downward tendency is im- 
peded, the lateral tissue gives way, and thus are formed pipes in different 
directions from the main trunk, which must all be removed oefore the healing 
process is attempted. 

Surgeons cut the intermediate sphincter, and thus connect, throughout, the 
fistula and the rectum. But this only makes bad worse. The passage heals, 
if it heals at all, without a sphincter, and the result is involuntary discharges 
forever after. I know several such cases, and consider the remedy much 
worse than the disease. This operation is justifiable only when the fistulo- 
rectal opening is below the sphincter. It is useless to cut, unless you remove 
all the pipes, and, if you do that with the knife, you are in dangler of doing 
irretrievable mischief by hemorrhage, and the loss of the sphincter. The 
caustic, follows the course of the semivital parts, and leaves the sound, both 
io prevent hemorrhage, and to heal the lesion, and is, therefore, altogether 
preferable. 

The same remarks hold good, when the tube is found connected with the 
urethra. In this case, it is called fistula in perineo. 

It is sometimes caused by cold and ulceration in the lachrymal duct, or tube 
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leading from the inner angle of the oye into the nose, to oondvot off the teiira. 
In this case, surgeons sometimes form a passage and insert a siWef tube. Bnt 
I recommend thorough courses of medicine, putting the head for a long 
time in the bath, and snuffing the fumes of vinegar or lobelia, or something 
that will excite severe sneezing, and keeping the face warm and moist until the 
obstructions dissolve, and are removed ; after which, in all cases, heal as joi 
would any other ulcer, with salves, etc. 

It may, and sometimes does, occur in other parts of the bodjr, but, wber 
erer it is, it should be treated in the same manner. 

GXNUS 264. HXRHIA. 

Tliis term is given to **a portion of the contents of some cavity forced 
through the integuments of the containing parts, usually confined to the ab- 
dominal contents, forced through the integuments of the abdominal muscles, 
or those openings designed for the pa<<sage of nerves, blood vessels, etc. It 
is still covered with the skin and other integuments." — G. From the situ* 
ation of these tumors, tlieir contents, or both, they usually obtain their respec- 
tive denominations; but they occasionally take their name from attending 
circumstances. 

1. Those from the situation are the umbilical, femoral, ventral, labial or 
scrotal. 

2. Those from the contents, are the enterocele, epiplocele, entero-epiplo- 
cele, pneumatocele, etc. 

3. Those from attending circumstances, arc the incarcerated or strangulated 
hernia, etc. 

True hernias are from the abdominal viscera, beginning from the above and 
descending downward to the groin or scrotum ; while the false begin from 
below, and ascend upward ; as the hernia humoralis, hydrocele hematocele, 
and sarcocele. ' 

The inguinal is the most frtjquent hernia, and, next to this, is the femoral. 
The umbilical seldom occurs, and iho protrusion of any other viscus than tlie 
intestines, is si ill more rare. 

** When the intestines fall from the cavity of ihe abdomen, the peritoneum is 
generally carried with them ; rarely it is rupiured, and they pass through it. 
The intestine usually falls throu<^li th<» abJominal rin*: in men, and alone the 
round ligameni, or fcmoi-al arteries in wumr'n. Ii is i-aivly found through the 
libers of the abdominal muscles ; one ca-** is lecorded in which the colon was 
pushed through the libers of the diaphrni^m ; in «)fherfl, the intestines have 
passed by the tiJc'S of ilie esophaij^us, by iln^ aorta into ilie thorax. 

'*The sac which contains the intestines is usually the peritoneum, and the 
contents are most commonly th^ omenuim ami the iloum ; less frequently in 
succession, the colon, the ctccum, and the j<*jiinum." 

When llie intestine is so far protuded as lo stop ihe de.*?cent of its contents, 
it is called sfrani;ulaie;l hernia. In tliis v^<i^ inflammation so<">n comes on, 
and the membrane is thickened, so that if will not return. When the int^siine, 
on lying down, spontaip'ously returns in'o the ablomen, or, at least, with a 
a very gentle pressure, it is called reducible. l^hysi«'ians call it irreducible 
whore tliey find themselves unable to reduce it. This irritability proceeds 
sometimes from inflammation and thickt-niiiLC. sometimes from tht; hardoninir 
of the feces ii coniains, or some swelling at the ring ; sometimes from bands 
formed across the back, and sometimes from adhesions of the membranes to 
the sac. 

When the omentum only comes down, the symptonu are only those of 
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inflammation and mortification. In this case it seldom happens that the feces 
are retained, yet extension of the inflammation produces ail the symptoms of 
complete hernia, though le^s violent. When the intestine, as well as the 
omentum is stranguUled, a violent pain is felt in the tumor, and a stricture 
sound the body, aoout the navel, with frequent vomiting, soon of fecal matter. 
All evacuation downward is checked ; the pul^e is quick, the tumor painful, 
the abdomen tense, and the tumor of a darker rolor ; and deatli follows. 

** The obstacle to the production of the prolapsed contents is therefore the 
increased bulk which they have acquired from inflammation in consoquenee 
of stricture, by which they are incapable of returning tlirough the same 
passage at which they escaped." — G. 

I have condensed the above from Parr, in order tlu&t the nature and symp- 
toms of this severe affliction may bo well known. The treatment rccom> 
mended in the regular b(K>ks, I can not approve. 

Causes. — The general "cause, is whatever contracts the capacity of the 
abdomen, and viohjutly forces the intestine against the aperture " mentioned ; 
aa "violent coughing, crying, laughing, eosiivcness, dysury, pregnancy, sud- 
denly lifdng heavy weights, mounting a wild horse, etc. In weak persons, 
the relaxation of ihe oriiice, and the mere weight of the intestines have done 
it It is hence, most common in warm climates, and a^iong the poorly clad 
and fed, and otherwise enfeebled, in crowded cities." 

Treatment. — Whatever be the situation of the hernia, place the body in such 
A posiiion that tlie part will be the highertt point on it. As it is usually the 
abdominal ring, I place the patient on his back with the sacrum on some object 
twelve or eighteen inches higher than the back, with the feet extended, or the 
knees drawn upward toward the body. In this position, I give lobelia to relax 
the whole system, and, if the part is iniiamod, poultice or foment it for some 
time, until the soreness is abated. I then take hold of the tumor, and com- 
press it gently in my hand, extending it a little in length, rather than pressing 
it upon ihe oritice, or, if the patient be a judicious person, I request him to 
do it hini>elf. While in this situation, I give him lobelia enough to vomit 
him freely, and enemas of lobelia, cayenne, and Klippery-elm, to clear the 
bowels as much as possible, then continue the lobelia in broken doses, with 
nervines, and thus keep him under its influence, until the hernia is reduced, 
if it is possible to reduce it in this way. When he gets tired of the above 
position it may be changed as much as it can be, without throwing the 
pressure upon the passiige of the intestine. If the tnmorcan not be reduced 
in this way, in some twelve hours, (it is frequently reduced in a few minutes), 
I put the patient into the horizontal bath, elevate the pelvis, and direct the 
vapor as much as possible upon the tumor. 

The advantage of placing the locality of the hernia the highest, consists in 
thi^, that the bowds all fall in the <'ontrary direction, and produce just that 
kind arul ilegree of retnciion that are necessary to reduce the tumor, ^/ter 
ih$ vomUhig and dfjeclioUs-i are over, it is well to give a little opening medicine 
to ascert;iin whether the hernia i« strangulated and the passage stopjjed. If a 
passage is thus effected, there is less danger from the Ci)ntinuance of the her- 
nia. If the tumor is not sore and tlie passage is free, there is no occasion for 
alarm : let the practice be steady and p<'rM*vering, and it will turn out right 
in 8<^>me way. If the passage through tlie alvine v\\\\\\\ be closed, the vomiting 
and hiccough continue, and the part continue inflamed and sore for severMi 
days, in spite of all you can do according to the above directions, and there 
be signs of mortification, the knife must be used. You must carefully cut the 
integuments to the tumor near the orifice, and, if the intestine be mortified. 
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you may make a small opening into it, and let out its contents ; if not, jtm 
may enlarge tbe passage a litue (the patient being in the condition before 
deeoribed), and reduce it. 

As the passage has been enlarged, you must bring its parts together by 
stitches and straps, and keep the patient in the same position until the woand 
is healed, else the organ may descend again, destroy the slight connectioD 
And prevent it from ever firmly uniting. 

These suggestions, for the relief of one form of hernia, will be sufficient to 
direct the ingenious practitioner in the treatment of all forms. 

I have seen one case of hernia, in which the testis of one side, which had 
never descended into the scrotum, was forced through the abdominal ring; 
but the cremaster, etc., which had not grown long enough to allow it to pass 
over the pubic bones, held it fast to the ring, when it swelled considersblyy 
and produced also an enlargement of the investing and superincumbent tissue, 
so that the tumor was quite large and painful. Very judicious efforts were 
made for twenty-four hours, without effect, to reduce it, when I was called. 
I placed the patient as above directed,* and made some efforts to reduce iti 
but no improvement I then put him in the bath as above directed, and 
applied the vapor for about twelve hours, making one fruitless effort to reduce 
it while there. He was then taken ont, and placed on the bed again, and 
the poultices were re-applied. All this time, the &ct that there was a free 
passage through the bowels, and that there was very little pain or soreness in 
the tumor, convinced me that there was no danger in the case, and that 
patience with a prudent practice, waiting on the operations of nature, was ths 
best plan. 

But not so, thought a good "neiglibor." He anticipated a &tal result if 
the tumor should not be speedily reduced. So he brought in "a skillful sur- 
geon who devoted the most of his time to treating such diseases," and he 
agreed entirely with the neighbor. I was **a respectable man, but ignorant 
of the case ;*' he was sure it was very dangerous. Though expre^sly told 
that a free passage had been effectc»d, and that ilie other signs of strangulation 
were absent, he would not believe until he had tried a dose of physio. Mean- 
while, hu used all diligence to return the tumor, saying that if it could not be 
done, an operation must be performed immediately. He left at eleven at 
night, and the next morning brought in a couple of his brethren for consul- 
tation. They wanted to bleed, to give antimony, etc., but no poison could 
be gotten down the neck of the true blue Refoinier. He did eonsent to take 
an enema of tobaceo, and of that, of course, he was **sii;k enough.*' 

But it turned out that, in spite of all their wisdom, and all their prophesies 
of evil, the tumor remained and the man did not die, but recovered and went 
about his business. I have never heard that it went entirely back, and I 
should prefer, were I the patient, that it would pass down lower, rather than 
rise up higher. 

I knew another case of real intestinal hernia ; the doctors declared he could 
not live without an operation; they operated, his bowels rushed out, they 
could not return them, and — ho died ! So much for the wisdom of the 
schools ! against the advantages of paying some attention to the indications 
of nature. 

Genus 265. Pendulous uvul^l. 

This is another medical case which is very often turned over to the cruel 
tender mercies of the surgeon. It consists in the relaxation of the uvula to 
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floob a degree that it will fall upon the base of the tongue, and produce irrita- 
tioD» oough and impediment to dec^lutition and speech. 

It is the effect either of general debilitj or of long continued irritation of 
the mouth and throat, and of heating the neck wiUi stocks, etc. What is 
commonly called " ministers' throat ail" proceeds from the same causes with 
heating during public speaking, and then suddenly cooling, often by con- 
tinuing conversation in cold, damp air, after an evening's speaking in a hot 
loom. 

The proper remedy in both cases, is a general treatment with courses, 
baths and enemas, until tlie cold and canker are removed ; then astringent 
gargles, followed by such demulcents as Klippory-elm and gum arabic, the patient 
wearing around the neck a strip of flannel dipped in a strong decoction of 
emyeone and vinegar. Use every means to tone and invigorate the general 
system. And remember that, when a natural part is cut off, there is still 
more danger of inflammation than before. The astringents are such as gera- 
man root, sumach bark, bayberry, etc. 

There may, however, be some cases in which the disease will not readily 
yield to any medical treatment, and surgeons clip off a small portion of 
the pendulous uvula. This is done generally with long sharp scissors ; but. 
lately an ingenious instrument has been contrived for the purpose. From a 
qaarter to a half an inch is ^ncrally excised. If it should bleea much, strong 
Mtringents should be applied either in powders or washes, or both until the 
hemorrhage subsides. 

Though I have given the general character and treatment of nearly all the 
Tarious forms of disease to which the human body is subject, I can not for- 
bear to remind the reader that, if he were to make out a list of all the symp- 
toms, and then strike out terms until there were no repetition of any one, the 
l^mainder would be little more than a description of a few complicated forma 
•f disease, acute and chronic. 
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POISOHIHO. 

'Character, — -Direct reduction of the vitality of the system. 

Causes. — ^Whatever is in its nature, opposed to the physiological offices of 
the various organs of the hody. 

AcHon, — Poisons act in several ways : some produce swelling of the systenit 
and thus impede i-espiration and circulation, as rhus, arsenic. Others stop 
the physiological operations without destroying the integrity of the organs, 
as prussic acid and opium. Others destroy the integrity of the organs, at 
sulphuric acid, nitrate of silver, corrosive sublimate, etc. Others destroji 
first the functions, and, after a time, the integrity, as calomeL 

Most mineral poisons are slow in their operation, but marked in character, 
and certain in their injurious influence, and their shortening of life. Tba 
vegetable poisons usually act more speedily, and, if the patient escape imoift- 
diate death, produce less injury to the constitution. But to both these there 
are exceptions: zinc, arsenic, antimony, corrosive sublimate, nitrate of ail- 
rer, the alkalis and acids act more speedily ; while opium, nuz vomica, digi- 
talis, ergot, and others produce lasting mischief. 

Treatment. — The general treatment for poisons should consist in regular 
courses of medicines, with great care to keep tlie bowels and surface open, 
and to promote a good alteralive action through the whole system. When 
the body swells, baths and poultices are indispensable, and lobelia should be 
given constantly in broken doses, and should be aided by more permanent 
relaxants, as bitterroot, golden seal, boneset, sage, catnip, and the various 
nervines. When the article of poison is known, the specitic aniidoie or neu- 
tralizer should be administered ; as albumen for ai'senic or corrosive sublimate, 
the alkalis for the acids, etc. 

1 shall here give from Coley'js Toxicology, Dunglison, etc., the prominent 
.symptoms produced by the most common poisons, with the special antidotes 
that may be used in each case, in conjunciion with the above general treai- 
meiit. 

Case 1. — Antimony. 

The form of this poison most likely to affect the human frame, is tartrate 
of antimony or tartar emetic. 

Symptcms. — "Nausea and severe sickness, hiccough, acute pain, and 
sense of heat in the stomach, with a small, frequent and hard puls>e. The 
respiration is oppressed, cramps and syncope take place, the system becomes 
insensible to the strongest stimuli, and vertigo and convulsions announce the 
approach of death.*' 

Effects. — ''Antimony acts upon the heart, producing syncope; the brain, 
producing: inflammation and effusion, and the alvine canal, producing infla- 
tion '* and gangrene. It inflates the st^.)mach, intestines and brain with gas. 

Treatment as above. The doctors attempt to neutralize it with alum, in- 
fusions of cinchona (peruvian bark), alum and rhubarb, etc. 
330 
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Case 2. — ^Anenie. 

Anenious acid, and Fowler's solution. Taste metallic, acid and corrosrfa, 
vith a slight sweetness. Odor none. 

8j/mptM9, — Constant salivary discharge ; difficulty of swallowing, nausea, 
and vomiting of a brown matter mixed with blood ; great thirst and pain, and 
btat in the epigastrium— diarrhea, faintness, green or black, and very offeu- 
aive discharges, livid spots on the abdomen, feet and hands paralyzed, deli- 
viam, convulsions, death. 

Bff^cU, — Death comes so quickly, as to prevent any extensive lesion. The 
Inngs are gorged with blood, the vessels of the meninges thickened and tur- 
gid, the ventricles filled with affused fluid, tho mucous membranes rascolar 
and sometimes gangrenous. 

• Trtafmeut as above. The doctors recommend chalk, sugar and lime water, 
aa neutralizers, and mucilaginous drinks to protect the mucous membrane. 

Case 3. — Copper. 

- fialphatd of copper, blue vitriol, blue stone. " Taste, harsh, acrid and 
astringent. Odor none." 

SympUrtM, — Tongue dry and parched, great nausea, continued discharge 
of saliva, vomiting and coppery eructations, thirst, colic and tenesmus, black 
and bloody discharges from the bowels ; cramps, prostration and death. 

Effects, — Inflammation and mortiiication of the stomach and bowels, fre« 
qaently perforations of their coats. 

Treatment as abov# Sweetened coflfee is recommended as a neutralizer. 
Ammoniated copper and acetate of copper or verdigris are also used. The 
•ITscts are the same. 

Case 4. — ^Lead. 

Acetate or sugar of lead, and carbonate of lead. Taste sweet and astrin- 
gent. Odor none. Given as medicine, and imbibed in making or using 
white lead. See painters' colic. 

Symptoms. — Violent colic and general pains in the abdomen, vomiting, 
iaboriuus respiration, paralysis of the extremities, obstinate costiveness from 
the first, prostration, delirium, insensibility, death. 

Effects, — Destruction of nervous power, and suffocation from paralysis, in- 
flammation, and extravasation of the mucous membrane, the lungs and mesen- 
teric glands. 
. TreaJbnmU as above. Antidote, magnesia. 

Case 5. — Mercury. 

Corrosive sublimate, bichloride of mercury. Taste acrid and astringenL 
Odor none. 

Symptoms, — Burning and metallic taste, great oppression in the throat, dif- 
ficulty of swallowintr, pain in the stomach and bowels, frequent and violent 
Tomiting, quick and hard pulse, diarrhea, copious) salivation, great debility 
and difficulty of respiration, tremors, convulsions, death. 

Effects. — Inflammation and mortiiication. 
' Treatment as above. Antidotes, albnmen and gluten in the form of whites 
6f eggs, starch, wheat flour, all in warm water. Mercury is also used in the 
form of blue mass (blue pills), mercurial ointment (unguentum), calomel, 
and a great variety of compounds, in which it does not prove so speedily fatal, 
though it is scarcely less pernicious in the end. Though multitudes escape 
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iU destnictive rarages, yet aojr considerable oumber of persons who han 
taken it will famish abundant examples of rotten teeth, and gums, and some- 
times whole cheeks and jaws ; the destruction of the head of the femur and 
shortening as well as incurvation of limbs, etc., and finally, after some yeaa 
of miserable existence, the most loathsome death of which we can conceWe. 
Crt., No. 141. 

Though some of our friends talk largely about clearing the mercury out oC 
the system, I have not found it so easy to eradicate. I gave to one patieDi 
some three hundred courses of medicine in the space of five years, witli 
proper intermediate treatment, relieved her eight or nine times of profusi 
salivation, until she got tired of this living deatli of mercury in the system, 
and refused further treatment, when, after all my labor, I was obliged to wit* 
ness her death by a most loathsome mercurial salivation 1 All I had done 
was to prevent the mercury from eating her up alive, until it had so proi- 
trated the vital energies as to stop the wheels of motion. 

Let those who would avoid these terrible results, touch not this deadly drug, 
in any of its fashionable forms ; for, though some may think they draw a priae 
from it, the general use of it by the community, is like the folly of a company 
in purchasing all the tickets in a lottory for the purpose of distributing the 
prizes among their members. See B. M. Recorder, vol. x, pages 13 — 1^ 
and my review of Dr. Harrison's Materia Medica, in vol. xiu. Also, Criti- 
cisms, pages 32 — 48. 

Case 6v--SiIyer. 

'* Nitrate of silver or lunar caustic. Taste intensely bitter and metallic. 

Symptoms. — Taste corrosive and acid, with a sense of fullness and choking; 
vomiting, diarrhea, syncope, cramp, vomiting of bloody mucus ; tenesmus, 
convulsions, death. 

Effects. — Inflammation and gangrene of the stomach and bowels, diffusion 
through the system and purple color of the skin, at length almost black." 

Treatment as above. Antidote, copious draughts of salt and water. 

This poison is also very tenacious of its hold on the system. It destroys 
the tofie of the stomach and bowels, produces dyspepsia, and all the horrors 
of hypochondria, and renders life a continual burden. Physicians all confess 
that it produces inflammation and gangrene, and yet they prescribe it to sub- 
due gastritis ! They know it gives the horrors to the nervous system, and 
yet they prescribe it for epilepsia ! The same remarks will apply to all the 
metallic poisons above named, with zinc and others yet to be considered, and 
yet these are the articles on which the "scientific physician" chiefly i-elies 
for the cure of the very diseases which they make. 

Case 7. — Zinc. 

Sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol. Taste styptic and metallic. 

Symptoms. — A sour taste in the mouth, extreme vomiting, and severe pains 
in the stomach and bowels ; diarrhea, laborious respiration, features sunk, 
and the extremities cold and trembling. Vomiting generally relieves the 
patient, if the dose is not too large. 

Effects. — Patches of inflammation in the lining membrane of the stomach 
and intestines; black extravasated blood on their muscular coats, and general 
vascularity through the whole alimentary canal. 

Treaimtniy as above. Antidotes, milk, starch, the albumen of eggs, and 
mucus of slippery-elm. 
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Oaie 8.— Barytesi Xmiate <if . 

Taste bitter and styptic. Odor none, 

8ymptam9. — Excessive vomiting and diarrhea, with great pain in tha 
•tomach and boirels, vertigo, stupor, paralysis of the extremities, convulsions 
aad death. 

MffecU. — Inflames the stomach and brain; and fills the ventricles of the 
latter with fluid, and renders ils vessels turgid. Nervous system paralyzed. 

Tnatment, as above. Antidotes, sulphate of soda and magnesia. A 
diorough coarse of medicine. 

Case 9. — Lime, unslacked. 

Taste acrid and alkaline. 

Symptoma. — Great nausea and vomiting, heat of the mouth and throat, 
and constriction of the esophagus. Excruciating pains in the stomach and 
bowels. 

EffncU. — Inflammation and gangrene. 

TreatmerU. — Give freely of the vegetable acids, as vinegar, sour cider, 
Jemon juice, etc., until the pain ceases, then follow with mucilaginous drinks 
aad a full course of medicine. 

Case 10.— Potash, Nitrate of, Saltpeter. 

Taste sharp and bitter. Odor none. 

Symptoms, — Immediate nausea and vomiting, and pain in the stomach and 
bowels. Diarrhea with discharge of blood, impeded respiration, syncope, 
paralysis of the extremities, convulsions and death. 

EffecU, — Inflammation and gangrene of the mucous membrane of the 
alvine canal. 

Treaimeni. — Copious draughts of warm water or any bland fluid, afterward 
a tea of slippery-elm or other emollient, and a course, repeated, if necessary. 

Case XL — Caustic PotasL 

The same symptoms, effects and tre.itment as above. Coley. Treatment 
the same. 

Case 12. — Ammonia. 

Symptcma. — "When a large quantity is swallowed, a sense of sufTocation 
is immediately felt, and quickly followed by convulsions and death. In 
milder cases, the mouth and throat are excoriated ; great pain is felt in the 
stomach and bowels. Severe vomiting with discharge of blood from the 
stomaoh and bowels, delirium* convulsions, death." 

Treatment. — Samo as f>r jMitash. 

Case 13. — Sulphmic Acid. Aqna fortis. 

Symptoms. — Sharp, corrosive taste about the lips and mouth, burning in 
the throat, esophagus and stomach, with excessive pain, vomiting and fetor 
of breath, difficulty of respiration, intense symptoms of abdominal inflamma- 
tion, small and irregular pulse, great anxiety » convulsions and death. 

Effects. — Inflammation and gangrene. The coats of the stomach are ulcer- 
ated, black, and corroded ; and the or^n is distended with gas and dark 
bloody matter. The same appearances, diminishing in degree, extend through 
the whole intestinal tube. Treatment as above. 

ilnMole.*— Milk, powdered chalk, magnesia, potash or pearhuh and soda. 
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Case 14. — Vitric Aeid. — Aqua Ibrtii. 

Symptoms. — A sense of great heat and pain in the mouth, throat, and 
fltomacii ; breath fetid, violent vomiting, casting up shreds of membmoei. 
When life is not immediately extinguished, obstinate oostivenesa and faorribli 
indigf»8tion prevail. 

Effects, — Inflammation, gangrene, and perforations of the mucous mem* 
brane of the alvine canal, or covenng it with a yellow ooat. Treatment M 
above. Antidotes as for sulphuric. 

Case 15. — Muriatic Acid. 

Symptoms, — Heat and pain in the mouth and throat, with great thirst and 
vomiting. Eyes inflamed, skin hot and dry, pulse hard and frequent. Bloody 
mucus vomited ; agonizing pains, cold clammy peri>piratioQ, delirium, coma 
and death. 

Effects. — Inflammation and gangrene. Moutli, esophagus, and stomach of 
a deep red color ; patches of extravasation of blood, and perforations of the 
mucous coat, and sometimes the entire tissues of these viscera. 

Antidotes, same as for sulphuric acid. Where these are at hand, safe and 
effective, they should be immediately applied, and followed at once by third 
preparation of lobelia or its equivalent in lobelia, cayenne and nervine, and 
vomitinn; produced as soon as possible, then an enema and the bath. Coii> 
tinue this course until the poison is removed, and then give emollient artickfl 
of food, an alterative medicine, and the bath and enemas until the health is 
restored. 

The principal vegetable poisons used by physicians, and, of course, those 
which will be most commonly met with in practice, are the following: 

Case 16. — Oxalic Acid, obtained from Wood Sorrel. 

Symptoms. — Great nausea, and attempts to vomit, a dry, burning taste in 
tl)o mouth, and great pain and oppression in the epigastric region, the pulse 
hard and contnicled, the forehead bathed in perspiration ; email quantities of 
mucus, tinged with blood, evacuated from the stomach. The pupils are 
(lihued, tlie intellect wanders, and violent delirium, convulsions and death 
succeed. 

Rffe ts, — Inflammation and gangrene of the stomach and intestines. A 
visrui, light colored mucus is observed on the tongue and fauces, and some- 
tinn\s a portion of the stomach is converted into a pulpy mass. The braiu 
also is A (lee ted. 

Antidotes. — Alkalies, magnesia, ley of wood ashes, or soap suds, if nothing 
bett»M-. 

Treatment. — An emetic of lobelia, etc., as soon as possible enemas and the 
vapor- bath, then alteratives to keep up the depurating action. Repeat the 
emetic if relief be not obtained. 

Case 17. — Pmssic Acid. 

Obtained from the stones of peaches, cherries, bitter almonds, etc., called 
also liydro(!3^anic acid, and the most inslanUineous of the destructive poisons. 
The smell of it from a vial is immediate destruction. A drop on the hand 
has killed a man. 

Symptoms. — When very small quantities have been taken, less than eight 
or teu minims, stupor and vertigo, nausea and fainting, obscure vision, im- 
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faded respiraiioD ; Tomiting dark colored and bloody matter, dilated pupils, 
0old clammy sweats ; irregular pulse, proatration of strength, coma and death, 
•re the results. 

JSffecU. — Entire prostration of the nervous system, similar to those of 
Ugfatning. 

Antidotes, — ^Liquid ammonia, oil of turpentine, solutions of ohalk and 
lUttniesia. 

Treatment. — Dash cold water over the face and on the breast as quickly as 
possible, and give, by enema and the mouth, third preparation freely until the 
action is roused, when a full course of medicine sliould follow. Then treat 
as for oxalic or other acids. The same cours^e as when one is stunned by 
lightning, which see. 

Case 18« — ^Phoiphoms. 

" A very inflammable substance, uKcd in the common matches, by eating 
vbich Feveral children have lately died. 

Symptoms, — Violent pain in the stomach and bowels, a hot alliaceous 
(onion-like) taste, great arterial excitement, convulsions and death. 

Effects. — Inflammation and gangrene. 

Antidote, — A solution of magnesia. 

Treatment. — An emetic as soon as possible, with large draughts of hot teas 
of a relaxing and stimulating character, as catnip or sage, and cayenne ; then 
enemas and the bath as above. 

Case 19. — Opinm. 

The concrete juice of the capsule of the while poppy, four grams a deadly 
doee.' — Hooper. Morphine or Morphia, is a prepai-ation from opium, and con- 
sists of ib« active principle. One grain frequently kills. 

Symptoms, — '* Drowsiness, Htupor, low muttering delirium and sterterous 
breathing, cold sweats, and convulsions. Countenance pale and contracted, 
pulse frequent and irregular until it assumes the slow, heavy beat of apoplexy ; 
frequent sighs are forced from the suii'erer, and the respiration becomes more 
laborious until death closes the 8cene." — Coley. 

Modus operandi. — ** Opium acts on the nervous system, rapidly diminish*, 
ing the sensorial energy ; or by absorption, on the circulating system ; in the 
first instance, destroying by suflocation, from paralysis of the respiratory 
muscles; in the second, by inducing apoplexy, when determined to the brain. 
Of paralysis and syncope, when extended to the heart." 

Sfferis, — As it acts on the nerves, the symptoms are the principal efliects 
produced. Slight inflammation of the meninges, and efl^usiun into the ven- 
tricles of the brain, suraetimes occur. Tiiere is no direct antidote known. 

Treatment. — The most powerful stimulants, as thii-d preparation of lobelia, 
and large doses of cayenne, with warm mint teas, should bo adminisU'rcd at 
once, and, after full emesis, enemas and the bath. What is gained should bo 
sustained by the diflusive stimulants, until the full balance of vital power is 
regained. For further remarks about this deadly drug, which. Professor 
Gallup says, does " seven times as much mischief as good on the great scale 
of humanity," and by which, Professor Eberle said (Children, page 199), 
''innumerable infants are irretrievably ruined." See Criticisms, etc., nimi'* 
bers 70 to 79. 

Case 20.-— Nigbtshade. — ^Atropa Belladonna. 

An acrid poison found in the leaves, flowers and berries of this plant, 
eipecially the leaves. Taste naoseoas, sweet and slightly aoid. 
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Symp(om$4 — " Dryness and difficulty of swallowing, sickness and TertiM^ 
Tioleut headache over the orbits, redness of the eyes and dilatation of tbepopiliL 
A uniform redness sometimes prevails over the surface of the body, the uri- 
nary passages are affected by a very painful irritation, with a constant, bat 
fruitless desire of micturition. Delirium and convulsions sucoeed, a&l 
coma soon announces the approach of desth." — Coley. 

Effects. — These are much the same as those of opium, except that it aeii 
slightly on the bowels. It acts on the nerves and through the ciroolation. 
The body swells, and putrefaction soon follows death. 

Antidotes. — Acid drinks, as vinegar and water, lemon juice, etc., somewhat 
neutralize the poison, which is alkaloid in its nature. 

TreatmerU. — The same as for opium. In both these cases, as in poiaoniaf 
by prussic acid, slight shocks of electricity, when they can be applied, wifi 
be very useful, and still better the electro-magnetic influence. But, as then 
are not always convenient for want of apparatus, the course above presented 
must be pursued. 

Case 31^— Digitalis Purpurea. — ^Foxglove. 

The foxglove is cultivated in the gardens and green houses, and is one oT 
the most beautiful plants we have. 

Character. — Taste bitter, nauseous, and slightly acrimonious, odor heavy 
and acrid — narcotic. 

Symptoms. — ** Extreme nausea, vertigo, indistinct vision, tremors, chilli* 
ness and stupor. Violent sickness, continued hiccough, cold sweats aod 
excessive debility, syncope, convulsions and death.** 

Modus operandi. — A powerful and direct sedative, or depressor of the 
action of the heart and arteries. 

Effects. — Not very manifest except in the pymptoras while living. 

Antidotes and Treatment. — Ammonia and coffee nro recommended by phy- 
sicians, and, strange to tell, though they call digitalis and opium direct and 
powerful sedatives, they recommend each as antidotes to the other. The only 
true antidotes to either, are the most powerful dift'usive stimulants, as cayenne, 
lobelia, and the aromatic herbs, nervines, enemas and the vapor-bath. 

Case 22. — ^Tobacco. 

Symptoms. — '* Nausea, severe vomiting and headache, depression of the 
nervous and muscular energy, cold, chimmy sweats, convulhions, death. 
The infusion of tobacco affects the brain, while the oil suspends the action of 
the heart." — Coley. 

Effects and Treatment. — Same as for digitalis. 

Case 23. — Henbane, Hyoscyamus. 

See the botanic descriptions. A narcotic poi.^on. Taste insipid and 
glutinous. Odor strong and fetid. 

Symptoms. — Extreme sickness, lassitude, stupor, dimness of sight, a hard 
and quick pulse, dilatation of the pupils, the pulse becomes wesk and irregular, 
delirium sots in. followed by coma, and, in many cases, petechia; appear 
before death. It acts through the circulation, inflames the stomach and 
bowels, and engorges the brain and lungs with blood. 

Treatment the same as for digitalis; rouse the action, equalize it, cleanse 
and support the system. Mucilages are useful to shield the passages. 
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Case 84.— Hemlock. — Cicata, Ckminm. 

Poisonous plants of the umbelliferous class, like the carrot and angelioa 
(nuch resembling the latter), with numerous, small, white flowers, growing 
m marshy places, and along streams. '* Taste, bitter, nauseous and herba- 
eeons. Odor heavy and disagreeable." 

SympUma. — Nausea, violent sickness, difficulty of respiration, and ezces- 
nre anxiety ; vertigo, delirium ; sometimes great dilatation of the pupils, 
itiipor, convulsions and death. 

The effects are much the same as those of hyoscyamus, and the treatment 
ahoold be the same. 

Case 25. — ^Hellebore. — ^Veratrnm album. — ^Badix. 

Symptoms, — ^Vomiting and excessive and bloody dejections, anxiety, tre- 
mors, vertigo, low and feeble pulso, cold and clammy perspiration, pain in the 
abdomen, syncope, convulsions, death. 

H$ efects ana course of treatment the same as for henbane. 

Case 26. — Black Hellebore. — ^Melampodinm. — ^Kadiz. 

''The fibers of the root containing the active principles, are black, exter- 
nally, but white or yellowish within. 

Symptoms. — Nausea and vomiting, severe pain in the stomach and bowels, 
vertigo. If not immediately thrown up, extreme prostration, and, in a few 
hours delirium and death." 

TVeatment, same as above. 

Case 27^ — Colchicnm. — Meadow Saflhm. 

Bulb and seeds of the colchicum autumnale. "Taste, bitter, hot, acrid. 
Inodorous. 

Symptoms. — Nausea, vomiting, violent pain in the bowels, diarrhea. Acts 
through the circulation, producing prostration, coma and death." 

Treatment, — In the treatment (generally as above), great attention should 
be paid to the surface and bowels. The vapor- bath and stimulants to the 
surface, enemas to the bowels. 

Case 28. — Savin Leaves. 

"An acrid narcotic poison, of a hot and bitter taste, and a strong and dis- 
agreeable odor. 

Symptoms. — Excessive nausea and vomiting, great pain and heat in the 
stomach and bowels, frequent and bloody stools, prostration of strength, in- 
tolerable anxiety, occasionally merging into delirium, convulsions, coma, and 
death."— Coley. 

Treatment as for colchicum. Acts chiefly on the alvine canal. 

Case 29. — ^Ergot, or Bye Spur. — Secale Comutum. 

When abundant in the rye in some seasons, it has poisoned whole families 
and neighborhoods, and destroyed many lives. 

Symptoms. — ^When taken "as a medicine," it produces "a sense of creep- 
ing or tingling over the whole surface, with great heat in the extremities, 
heartburn and pain in the stomach and bowels, vertigo, cramp in the limbs, 
in the region of the heart and stomach, delirium, stupor, convulsions, death. 
22 
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Acts on the alinMiitary oanul, heart and brain. In those who survire, it 
often produces ihe most distressed condition of the nervous system, and 
sometimes extensive gangrene of a most loathsome character. Yet this is ik$ 
'' Magnum Dei donum" for aiding females in the performance of the severest 
task which they are ever called to perform. 

Treatment. — A thorough course of medicine, followed by alteranta and 
stimulants, and frequent vapor-baths and enemas. 

Case 30. — ^Agaricns, or ToadstooL 

It is difficult to distinguish what is called the edible mushroom, from othen, 
therefore it is best to avoid tliem all. 

Symptoms. — " Nausea and vomiting, the bowels are severely purged, each 
dejection causing extreme pain, and sometimes a discharge of blood ; an 
ardent thirst prevails, cramps of the extremities with vertigo and delirium 
ensue ; the countenance becomes ghastly and anxious ; a copious perspira- 
tion bedews the surface, and chills and convulsions are the precursors of 
death." — Coley. 

Affects the stomach and intestines, and the vital organs through the stomach 
and intestines. The surface is covered with brown or black spots, the pupils 
of the eyes are contracted, the cavity of the abdomen inflated with gas, the 
stomach and intestines inflamed and gangrenous, the lungs gorged with blood ; 
the liver and spleen are in the same condition and the brain is extremely 
vascular. 

The treatment should be the same as for the other severe poisons. 

The vegetable poisons in general produce little lesion of the organs, though 
they dispose to immediate putrefaction. They seem to instantly and utterly 
annihilate vitality in matter, so that '* it will not keep," as it is termed, the 
ordinary length of time after death. Yet all but the last of the above, with 
multitudes of others (see the Dispensatories), are used by the fashionable 
doctors as remedies for disease, and even many who call themselves reformers 
of physic, use freely, opium, belladonna, digitalis, hyoscyamus, ciouta, vera- 
tmm, colchicum, ergot, and a host of others equally destructive to life I Alas 
for the weakness, inconsistency, absurdity and wickedness of man ! and for 
reform when its friends are so unconscientious. 

Let us but for a moment glance the eye over the preceding list of poisons, 
and we shall see a list of symptoms and effects, ascribed by those who know 
them best to the action of these boasted reniedlcs for disease, which, for their 
obstinacy of removal, their destructive tendency, and their misery, and loath- 
some effects in the end, immeasurably surpass all the evils that result from all 
the natural disease, the accidents and injuries, to which the human race are 
liable ! Better — incomparably better were it for civilized man, were he for- 
ever deprived of the services of a doctor of any sort, than to be supplied 
with the most learned and skillful of the present day dealers in poison ! 

AxoDyNES and narcotics generally signify the same thing, only in 
different degrees, namely, agents which tranquilize the nervous agitation, 
relieve pain and promote sleep. There are, however, two different and dis- 
tinct ways to effect these objects, and of course, two different characters of 
remedies to be used for the purpose. The popular method is to administer 
articles, as opium, digitalis, etc., whose natural tendency is directly to depress 
the vital powers, by depriving the organs of their irritability and sensibility — 
their capability of manifesting excitement and feeling pain. The true plan is 
to give mnocent antispasmodic teas, as of lobelia, spearmint, catnip, with the 
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bith, etc., wbicb warm and expand the system, remove obstmctions, and take 
off irritation from the nerves. This is the true anodyne efifoot, and the only 
ime which it is justifiable in the practitioner to produce. All the popular 
tnodyne mixtures that contain opium in any form, though soothing for the 
present, are ultimately and surely pernicious. In the language of my friend, 
Professor Oallup, '* they do on the great scale of humanity, seven times as 
mach mischief as good;'' in that of Sir James Johnson, though "their 
allurements possess all the suavity of the serpent of Eden, the deception it 
too often equally fatal;" and in that of the late Professor Eberle, " innumer- 
able infants have been irretrievably ruined by these destructive palliatives." 

A more pernicious and destructive error never entered the brains of the 
Biedical faculty than the doctrine that certain agents are stimulating in small 
doees and sedative in large ones. Take, for example, the following from 
Paris, one of the highest authorities of the present day, on this subject. 
Pharmacologia, edition of Charles A. Lee, New York, 1 845, page 109 : 

• * Narcotics. Sy non . — A nodynes — Hypnotics — Soporifics. — Substances 
which, in moderate doses, occasion a temporary increase of the actions of 
the nervous and vascular systems, but which [increase] is followed by a 
greater depression of the vital powers than is commensurate with the degree 
of previous excitement, and which [depression] is generally followed by sleep. 
In large doses, the symptoms of diminished sense and action follow to imme* 
diately, that the previous stage of increased action is very obscure, or not io 
the least perceptible. 

** These facts have led many physiologists to deny the stimuUuit nature of 
narcotics, and to consider their primary operation as one of a depressing 
kind ; and hence to arrange them under the general denomination of Ssda- 
tiTxs. If we refer to the classification of Cullen (page 104), we shall find 
that the arrangement of these bodies has been directed in strict conformity 
with such a view of the subject; but it may be asked, how the increased 
excitement and exhilaration which so obviously follow the administration of 
these bodies, in small doses, can be reconciled with the theory which regards 
them as absolutely and primarily sedative ? In order to combat an argument 
•o fatal to his hypothesis, Dr. Cullen summons to his aid the potent interces- 
sion of his tutelar deity, the ' Vis Medicatrix,' a power which he supposed to 
to preside over the living body, and with anxious violence to resist the inva- 
sion of every thing that is noxious or hostile to its health and well-being. 
With such assistance it was not difficult to explain any paradox in physiology; 
and the anomalies attending the agency of narcotic medicines were, accord- 
ingly, in the school of Cullen, easily reconciled with the views of a favorite 
theory. He supposed that whenever a ' sedative ' was applied in a moderate 
dose, the ' vis medicatrix * took the alarm, and excited all the powers of the 
system in order to throw off the noxious application, and that thus indirectly 
arose those peculiar symptoms of increased action ; but when the dose was 
more considerable, he contended, that the conservative power of the system 
was silenced, and unable to offer any salutary assistance, and, consequently, 
that severe depression immediately followed." 

These views of Cullen are strictly correct — had the medical world adopted 
them and carried them out in a consistent practice, the use of opium and all 
the narcotics would long since have been abandoned. But, because Dr. Paris 
could not reconcile this doctrine with the action of opium and his notion of 
its beneficial effects, he abandons the truth and adheres to error. He adds : 
''But there is no direct evidence in support of ths existence of such a power, 
mmd siiU less <^ iU i^flu^nee on such occasions" 
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What a philosopher ! no evidence of the existence of a yital power in the 
body, and still less that it preserves that bodj a^inst the action of eztemtl 
and injurious agents ! really the man is mad. Why does not the living body 
every day decay as does the dead ? " It is far more philosophical to refer the 
operation of narcotics to a peculiar stimulating power, remarkable for the ei- 
treme rapidity with which it exhausts the energy of the nervous system." 
So it seems that the vital power has nothing to do with exciting the system 
to action, but narcotics can do it ! Consequently all we have to do to a dead 
body is to ply it with narcotics, and the wheels of the machinery will roll 
rapidly along I Again, he says : " No one will deny the stimulating power 
of alcohol, and yet a very large draught of this liquor will occasion extreme 
exhaustion, even to the extinction of life, without the occurrence of any 
signs of previous excitement ; nor will any one be disposed to question toe 
depressin^^ influence of opium, and yet small doses have enkindled excitement 
and sustained the powers of life undor circumstances of extreme and alarming 
exhaustion." — Paris. 

Such nonsense is unworthy to be answered with logic. The best reply is, 
if you strike a child with a small switch, you provoke an excitement, and 
this you call stimulation ; if you strike him with a club, and knock him 
down, the action becomes sedative ! His remark about these deadly means 
*' enkindling excitement under states of extreme and alarming exhaustion," 
reminds me of a scene of my boyhood. A. B. and myself went into the 
woods on a bitter cold day (the snow three feet deep), to cut a tree for sleigh- 
runners. Before we had accomplished our object, B. became so benumbed 
by the loss of caloric that I was much "alarmed" for his safety. I tried 
by persuasion all I could to get him to exert himself, but in vain. He was 
** extremely " sluggish if not "exhausted." Recollecting that he had in him 
a vis conservatrix naturae , which was very easily provoked, I began to cuff" 
his ears and slap his face, and finally actually doubled my fist and hit him a 
severe blow. This, like the stimulating dose of Dr. Paris' narcotics, so ex- 
cited him that he rose in anger and we had a smart battle, to which I did not 
choose to put a stop, until he became quite out of danger from freezing. If 
Dr. Paris* notion is correct, I might have let him freeze "even to the extinc- 
tion of life," and then begun my provocation ; it would have been just as 
well. 

"We have no evidence of the existence of a vis medicatrix natnrcB,** albeit 
it builds up an organized body and daily sustains it, but **i\\e peculiar stimu- 
lating properties of narcotics," or a heavy blow on the head, are so manifest 
that, had I left A. B. "even to the extinction of life," a small dose of opium 
or a cuff on the ear would have restored him. while an ounce of laudanum or 
a blow with an ax would have stimulated him so rapidly to exhaustion that 
the first part of the process could not have been discovered ! Out upon such 
nonsense ! 

Case 31. — Animal PoIboiis. 

Of these the principal are, 

Cakthartdes, or Spanish Flies. — These are used to draw a blister. When 
taken internally they produce "nauseous odor of the breath and stomach; 
frequent vomiting and copious bloody stools, extreme pain in the abdomen ; 
painful and obstinate priapism with heat in the bladder, strangury and reten- 
tion of urine, convulsions, delirium and death." — Coley. 

Effects. — Inflammation and gangrene, of the stomach and intestines, kid- 
neys and bladder. When used on the surface for blisters, the same effects 
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ire produced on the urinary organs and bowels. Tet these are the means 
which " science fiilselj so called," uses to prevent and relieve inflammation of 
flie bowels! 

TreaimenL — Emollient and antiseptic remedies internally, and poultices 

temailj, in conjunction with lobelia and the bath. 



JUghtning, Prussic Acid and Mepkitic Oas, all deprive the nervous system 
of its vital power, often without depriving it of its essential integrity. 
When this is the case, a dash of cold water into the face, on the breast and 
along the spin, will often arouse the nerves from their paralysis, and then 
strong stimulants, as third preparation of lobelia, to tlie mouth, by enema and 
on the surface, will continue the action. Electricity, by isolating and charg- 
ing the body, and drawing it out with the hand, or the application of the 
dectro-magnetic apparatus, where it can be had, will be excellent. Every 
physician should have one of these. They cost, now, but twelve dollars, 
ana will be still cheaper when extensively used. After these immediate ap- 

Cications, the horizontal or cot bath should be applied as soon as possible, 
It very gently at first, and gradually increased, until the action is fully 
mised within. The perspiration should be kept up from three to twelve hours, 
snd. if the patient was well before the accident, he will be well now. If no^ 
give him a full course of medicine and treat him as if no accident had oc- 
curred, that is, according to present symptoms. 

Stunning by a blow or a fall, should be treated in the same manner — and 

Drouming should be treated in this way, except the dash of cold water. 

It has been so long the fashion to bleed for stunning by a fall, or blow, 
that it is difficult to convince the community that it is not indispensable, and 
much more difficult to convince them of the fact that it is very injurious. To 
proTe this, we need only advert to the (act that almost all the advocates of the 
practice say, we must not bleed until reaction takes place, that is, until the 
Tital energies of the system arouse for the purpose of removing the injury 
done by the fall ; and then it is done to prevent the vis vitse from doing too 
much for the benefit of the patient. This is the same old plea for blood- 
letting for fever and inflammation excited by any other cause, which plea, I 
trust has been entirely nullified by fifty years' experience of the true Botanic 
Practice. This experience has demonstrated that nature's indication is to 
equalize the circulation, not to drain away the crimson stream of life. 

I have had many cases of falls, etc., and I never bled one nor lost one. 
My plan has been to give hot medicines, (of which, when practicing, I always 
carry some in my pocket in a fluid state, as third preparation, cholera sirup, 
number six, etc., for immediate action), in small doses, frequently repeated. 
Applying at the same time, warmth and moisture to the surface in the most 
convenient way that the circumstances will admit. I continue this process 
until, a^i I said above, I equalize the circulation, when, if all is not right, I give 
A full course of medicine, and such after treatment as the case may require. 

Nor are the popular medical faculty any wiser in regard to the action of 
any other of their remedies, than they are in respect to that of narcotics. 
They have never been able to learn when they should let blood, nor how 
much they should draw, because of their refusal to take into the consideration 
of their treatment, the action of the vital power as the primary source of all 
restorative processes. So long as the human system can revolt at this un- 
natural and inhuman sanguinary process, it never fails to do so, and this re- 
pulsive energy of nature is attributed to the action of the cause of disease, 
mstead of £at of the vital power for self-defense, and, as Professor Good 
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said, " The unhappy patient is bled again and again, nntil it is strangely sup- 
posed that the entona plethory, or congestion is removed, when there is no 
longer any reactive power remaining, and be yields up the ghost to the treat- 
ment instead of the disease." And thus it happens that notwithstanding Pro- 
fessors Harrison and Morehead of the Ohio Medical College, believed the lancet 
to be, in many acute forms of disease, "the great anti-inflammatory, anti- 
febrile alterant of the materia medica," '* in those cases in whi^h it is de- 
cidedly indicated emphatically the remedy;" yet they were obliged to confer 
that, in precisely those cases, the excessive use of it is irremediable, on ac- 
count of the fact that it deprives the system of its only recuperative mean^, 
''the slow process of nutrition." Most safe when least wanted — inadmissible 
when most needed ! a g^lorious medicine, truly. 

Of mercury, also, it is said, for the same reason, by high authority (Wood 
and Bache), '* Of the modus operandi of mercury we know nothing, except 
that it acts through the medium of the circulation, in many cases subverting 
diseased action by substituting its own in its stead." 

Professor Harrison says, now, it "promotes all the secretions;" then, it ia 
"a powerful depressor of the energies of life;" now, it "disposes ulcers to 
heal ;" then, it "produces gangrene," and "manifests any thing but a cura- 
tive agency;" now, it is " the great anti-inflammatory — anti-febrile alterant of 
the materia medica ;" then, it " produces gangrene of the flesh," and destruc- 
tion of " the glands and the bones ;" and finally " that it cures, we know — 
but how it cures we know not !" 

So, too, it is with their digitalis and niter. In small doses and where the 
system is in a peculiar undefined and undiscoverable state, they are said to 
act most kindly and in perfect harmony with the i>cientific indication, in pro- 
ducing "a gentle diaphoresis that contributes more than all other things to 
the recovery of the patient ;" but, should the dose be a little increased, or 
should it prove without increase too much for the remaining undiscoverable 
degree of vital power for defense, forthwith these panaceas, these sweetly 
healing balms, change their nature, and soon deposit the earthly portions of 
their duped and ruined victims in the dark and silent mansions of the dead I 

Antimony too, that "invaluable antispasmodic," and cleanser of the stom- 
ach, in cases where there is vital power enough to dispossess it from the sys- 
tem, is capable of so changing its power in some of its officinal forms, that, 
in some cases, a hundred grains are taken without any apparent effect, while 
in others not known to ditler from the first, a single grain has driven the life 
spark from the miserable victim. Like mercury, it is "an agent of such 
diversified therapeutic powers," that the wisest f the faculty have never ven- 
tured to prescribe and fix limits to its action. "But the time would fail me 
to tell" of copper, of lead, and of silver, of iodine, of zinc, of baryies, of 
nightshade, of hemlock, of laurel, et(\, etc., all which et id omne genus (and 
all other similar articles), have destroyed and are still destroying more lives 
than have the sword, the pestilence and famine. 

The truth is, that all agents act on the body in the same manner, whether 
in small or in large doses — the size of the dose can never change the nature 
of the article — that wholesome stimulants, that is, those which act in harmony 
with the vital power, always increase the action of an organ until, if their 
action is sufficiently severe and permanent, it is so overwrought as to become 
fatigued and unimpressible by their power ; while narcotics or sedatives always 
tend to depress the action of the vital organs in proportion to their quantity; 
and, finally, that the advocates of the popular system of medicine, can never 
have any correct theory of disease, until they abandon all poisons as medicines. 



MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACY. 



Lr nmnbers 19 to 31, inclusive, and in the treatment suggested under the 
▼mrioos genera, I have given the names and the general properties of the moet 
important articles of medicine used in our practice. I arrange them here 
under appropriate heads in such a form that the eye of the practitioner can 
eatch them at a glance, and select from them the proper articles for any emer- 
gency. There is one ffreat obstacle to the accuracy of all such arrangements, 
whicn is, that most plants possess several qualities, and therefore may be 
arranged under different heads. For example, boneset is sudorific, emetic, 
cathartic, alterative, vermifuge and tonic ! according; to the method of using 
it How then can it be arranged under any particular head ? Other articles 
are in the same category. In fact, most ** plants are compound medicines 
prepared by the hand of nature for the benefit of suffering humanity." — Prof. 
Samuel Latham Mitchell, late of New York. 

I here, therefore, as I did in my obstetrics, give each under its most prom- 
inent character or denomination, and shall mention its other important proper- 
ties and uses in a more extended description. 

Ho. L — Classification of Eemedies. — Antispasmodics. 

By antispasmodics are meant those agents or articles that directly relax 
animal fiber — all the tissues of the body except the osseous. They are nause- 
ating, as lobelia and skunk cabbage ; sweet scented, as spearmint and burga- 
mot; bitter, as skullcap and cypripedium; cathartic, as butternut and 
kptandra; emetic, as lobelia and boneset; sudorific, as catnip and sage; 
stimulating, as asarum and aristolochia, and even astringent, as camphor, 
allspice and cloves. But these different properties arise from their compound 
nature. The pure emetic principle, as found in lobelia, is nauseous ; so is 
the pure bitter principle, as in ptelca. But many, nay most vegetable sub- 
stances, contain several of these principles. The sage is sudorific and astrin- 
gent; catnip is bitter and sudorific; cypripedium is bitter and nauseating; 
kptandra is bitter and cathartic, but not nauseating ; asarum is stimulant and 
aromatic ; boneset is emetic, sudorific, bitter and cathartic. Hence it is 
impossible to classify them according to all their properties. We can only 
arrange even the relaxants, according to the most prominent ; and this is what 
I have attempted, according to my observation of their physiological proper- 
ties and effects. 

I have said that the first indication for the cure of disease, is to relax the 
tissues. Of course, the best and the most convenient means to effect this 
object, should be first on our list of remedies. The best is the vital force 
itself; though from the general ignorance of its power, and the modes of its 
use, it is not the most available. The next to this is " warmth and moisture." 
(See page 101). The most powerful among the medical agents, is lobelia 
inflata, though, from its nauseating quality, it is not very pleasant to the taste ; 
hence, when the case is not urgent, we substitute for it the aromatic nervines, 
as spearmint, si^e, peppermint, asarum, catnip, etc. But, as lobelia is the 
most powerful of the material relaxants, and can be trusted when all otkeia 
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fiiil — as it is as innocent as it is powerful — the onlj objection to its use being 
the very property (the nauseating) which makes it the most valuable, I com- 
mence the list with this article . 

Lobelia iuflata is, at once the most speedy, powerful and innocent relaxant 
or antispasmodic known to medical men. It is also so volatile that its influ- 
ence is rarely known to last twelve hours. It is usually spent in two or three 
hours, when it passes off by vomiting or by perspiration, leaving the patient 
always in a better condition, as it restores the equilibrium of organic capabil- 
ity. It acts through the medium of the nervous system, and, therefore, so 
diffuses itself, as, in almost all cases to prevent its action on the bowels, as a 
cathartic, and in the very few instances in which it does appear so to act, it 
produces this effect, by the relaxation of the general system, when irritating 
obstructions in the alvine canal commence their motions downward. 

The first use of lobelia is in the form of an emetic, for which purpose it is 
altogether superior, in both value and safety, to any thing else ever used by 
the profession. 

Dose» for an adult, to excite emesis, one teaspoon ful to three, of the pow* 
dered leaves, and pods, or one teaspoonful to two of the seed, in warm water, 
or any tea, and sweetened to the taste. If the powder is fine, it may be taken 
in the fluid ; and a less quantity will answer. In acute cases, especially gas- 
tritis, it is better to divide it into three or four portions, and take them at inter- 
vals of fifteen minutes, drinking bland teas between. In chronic cases, of cold, 
inactive stomach, it should be preceded by two or three cups of strong com- 
position or astringents and cayenne, and taken all at once, or at most, twice. 
When used as an alterative, it should be taken in small quantities, frequently 
repealed, in honey, molasses, or sugar, or, which is the best way, in pills of 
the powdered seeds, or of the inspissated juice. For this purpose, it should 
be given in quantities just sufficient to nauseate, but not to excite reaction or 
vomiting. It is belter, also, to combine it with biitorroot, blackroot, nervine, 
etc. I have it made into lozenges, by slirnn;^ the powdered seeds into com- 
mon cream candy, while cooling. Our friends in the country could put it 
into their maple sugar just before it crystallizes, and stir it until it cools. 

Lobelia should be given, in some of its prepjirations, in all those cases 
where it is found difficult to produce a desired degree of relaxation, by the 
use of the aroraatics, the less nauseating antispasmodics and the vapor biilh. 

The following table comprises a number of our most valuable antispasmo- 
dics, from some of the most nauseous and disagreeable, to some of the most 
aromatic and pleasant: 

Lobelia iuflata. — Extremely relaxant. 

Eupatorium perfoliatum. — Bitter, relaxant, nauseating, emetic, sudorific, 
cathartic. 

Scutellaria lateriflora. — Bitter and relaxant. 

Apocynum. — Bitter, nauseating, calhanic, emetic. 

Camphor. — Aromatic,* antispasmodic and astringent. 

Ictodes, fetida. — Aromatic, nauseating and relaxant. 

Assafetida. — Aromatic, nauseaiing and relaxant. 

Cypripedium. — Aromatic, nauseaiing, bitter and relaxant. 

Anise. — Aromatic, pungent, pleasantly relaxant. 

Caraway. — Aromatic, pungent and sliglitly stimulant. 

Fennel. — Aromatic, slightly pungent and nauseaiing. 



* All aromatics are diffusive and anodyne, unless counteracted by powerful astringents 
or atimulants. 
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Angelica. — Aromatic and nauseating. 

Loveage. — Aromatic and nauseating. 

Macroirys racemosa. — Acrid, diffusive and relaxing. 

Asclepias. — Relaxing and sudorific. 

Ginseng. — Aromatic and nervine (not much used). 

Castor. — Aromatic and nauseating. 

Musk. — Aromatic, rather pleasantly scented, nervine. 

Asarum. — Aromatic, acrid and nervine. 

Aristolochia. — Aromatic, acrid and nervine. 

Catnip. — Aromatic, sudorific, and pleasantly astringent. 

Sage. — Aromatic, sudorific and bitter. 

Pennyroyal. — Aromatic, stimulant and sudorific. 

Dittany. — Aromatic, stimulant and sudorific. 

Peppermint. — Aromatic, stimulant and sudorific. 

Horsemint. — Aromatic, stimulant and sudorific. 

Mountainmint. — Aromatic, stimulant and sudorific. 

Spearmint. — Pleasantly aromatic, nervine and volatile. 

Bergamot. — ^Very pleasantly aromatic and nervine, very volatile. 

Almost all the labiatae, all simple bitters, as tansy, wormwood, quassia, 
oolumbo, camomile, and the like, are, of course, more or less diaphoretic or 
sudorific. They should all be administered in warm water, to produce their 
most salutary effects as relaxants. The extracts and oils are good. The above 
are only specimens. There is no known limit to the number and variety of 
articles in the vegetable kingdom, that will act as antispasmodics or relaxants. 
They may be detected by smelling and tasting them. 

2. — Stimalants. 

All medicines are, in a certain sense stimulants ; as they all excite the 
organs to some kind of action. But we usually call stimulants all those arti- 
cles or means that give to the organs an increased physiological action, with- 
out permanent astringency or relaxation. Of this class are 
Capsicum, Grana Paradisi, 

Zingiber, Piper nigrum, 

Xanthoxylum, Cubebs, 

Cardammons, Acorus calamus. 

Many of the labialae relax but little, and are predominantly stimulant, at 
pennyroyal, summer savory, horsemint, monarda, pycanthemum. So the 
polygonum punctatum, cardamine, cochlearia sinapis, etc., but the last two 
are rather too volatile for general use. 

The most powerful and valuable stimulant to the heart and arteries, is un- 
doubtedly capsicum, of the species called African bird, which is culiivated 
ID Siena Leone and Madagascar. The pure cayenne of South America is 
good, and it may be raised in this country of sufficient strength to answer 
most purposes. 

In making additions to this list, or seeking substitutes for any of the arti- 
cles here named, select those which, when chewed in the mouth, produce a 
burning or acrid sensation, a free discharge of saliva, and neither nauseate 
the vessels nor astringe them, immediately nor finally. The articles which 
will do this the most perfectly, and continue their effects the longest, are the 
best. 

They are, of course, to be used whenever it is necessary to increase the 
action of the heart and arteries, and all the secernenta and excernents of the 
•ystem. 
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3. — ^Aitringents. 

These are articles which, chewed awhile, produce packering of the month : 

(Geranium maculatum, root. — Almost purely astringent. 

Oak bark, nut galls. — Astrin^nt and acrid, nut galls acid. 

Statice Carolinianum, root — 5'owerfully artringent, slightly aromatic. 

Prunus serotina—- choke cherry. — Powerfully astringent, slightly stimu- 
lating. 

Hamammelis Yirginica, leaves and bark. — ^Aromatic and moderately astrin- 
gent. 

Geum Yirginianum, root. — Aromatic, astringent and chooolate tasted. 

Persimmon, rareripe, fruit. — Powerfully astringent when green, astringent 
and emollient when ripe. 

Rubus strigosus, leaves and roots. — Aromatic and moderately astringent 

Rhus glabrum, leaves and bark. — Astringent, stimulant and slightly acid. 

Pinus abies, hemlock bark. — Astringent and slightly aromatic. 

Sanguinaria Canadensis, root — best escharotic for fungus — astringent and 
acrid. — Thach. 682. 

Alum water, for epistaxis — ^alum curd for inflammation, beat with whites 
of eggs. — Very astringent. 

Lime water. — Astringent and alkaline. 

Lycopus Europeus. — Very astringent; an excellent styptic. 

Borax solution, and salve, with honey, for sores, chaps, etc. — ^Very astrin- 
gent and healing. 

These and other similar articles are used in all cases where it is desired to 
contract the living fiber, as in hemorrhages, diarrhea, diabetes, fluor alboa, 
etc. They may be multiplied from the vegetable kingdom ad infinitum, and 
combined with relaxants to produce an alterative effect, and with stimulants 
and aromatics to remove canker. 

Some of the antispasmodics by virtue of their permanency of action, 
determine more to the kidneys than to the surface, and are hence called — 

4. — Diuretics. 

Eupatoriura purpureum. — Bitter, acrid, emollient. 

Lactuca. — Acrid and mucilaginous. 

Potentilla. — Diffusive and permanent. 

Asparagus roots. — Mucilaginous and acrid. 

Cucurbita, citrullus and pepo, seed. — Mucilaginous and slightly acrid. 

Allium sativum. — Acrid and mucilaginous. 

Aralia nudicaulis. — Acrid and mucilaginous. 

Cocblearia, Armorica. — Acrid, and pungent, or stimulating. 

Copaiba, Spirea ulmaria, queen of the meadow. — Mucilaginous and acrid. 

Gallium aparine. — Antispasmodic and sudorific. 

Loontodon. — Acrid and mucilaginous. 

Lithospermum. — Stimulating and slightly astringent. 

Linum seed. — Mucilaginous. 

Scilla maratima. — Mucilaginous and acrid. 

Aralia rar^emosa. — Mucilairinous and acrid. 

Arbutus uva ursi. — Acrid. 

Juniperus, and pinus. — Acrid and aromatic, and slightly mucilaginous. 

Sambucus nigra. — Mucilaginous and acrid. 

It will be seen that all the above articles contain relaxing properties, the 
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mo«t of them mucilage, a smaller number, the acrid principle, and many of 
them all these united ; as lactuca, leontodon, scilla, allium, aralia, arbutus, 
copaiba, juniperus, elder, turpentine, asparagus, etc. 

This is the reason why these articles, particularly sarsaparilla, elder, ancl 
eopaiba, etc., have been so long used for affections of the kidneys, and would 
he, if the system were well cleansed before using them, so valuable in these 
forms of disease. We are also taught by this fact, that all acro-mucilaginous 
■nbetanoes, as sarsaparilla, and dandelion, are good diuretics, and for the same 
reason, they are good promoters of all other secretions, if we retain them on 
the sluggish organs. They may be used alone, or in conjunction ; and may 
be manufactured out of other articles, thus : 

Lobelia, slippery-elm, prickly ash bark. Equal quantities ; or cayenne, one 
fourth part. Mix for diuretic. 

6. — ^Eicliarotics. 

Jbr i'o/j^piM.— -Sanguinaria canadensis. Apply the powder to the pari, 
wash it in the tea ; make it into a poultice. Geranium and other astringent! 
are ffood. See cancer, tetter. 

Jrunffus, or proud flesh. Sanguinaria, etc. Burnt alum. Apply in 
powder, as above. 

Cancer, tetter, corns, fish skin. Extract of red clover, of wood sorrel, of 
poke root, or berries, or the inspissated juice of these. Caustic potash, see 
eancer. After the fungus, cancer, etc., is removed, poultice with slippery- 
elm, lobelia, tilia bark, marsh mallows, lily roots, spikenard, comfrey roots, 
obarcoal, tincture of myrrh, mullein, etc., cutting from time to time, with the 
eacharotics, any fungus or hard flesh that remains, and then renewing the 
poultice until healed. 

Probably the best articles above named, for escharotics, are the sanguina- 
ria and sorrel, and the best poultices, slippery -elm, lobelia, tilia (bass wood), 
charcoal and gum myrrh. Many more will be named in our materia medica, 
but they are not any better than the above. See escharotics. 

ExtravaMation from bruises. Tincture in vinegar, of sanguinaria for the 
internal eye, with cayenne for the external surface. A strong deooction is 
quite as good, but not always ready. 

6. Vermiftigea. 

1. Hie bitter laxatives. — Chelone glabra, apocynum, melia aiedarach, 
ptelea, male fern, spigelia juglans cinnerea, extract eupatorium, wormwood, 
tansy, camomile flowers, pumpkin seeds, etc. 

2. The oilSf as of chenopodium anthelminticum (wormseed), olive, castor 
and linseed. 

3. The baleofM, as turpentine, cedar oil, juniper berries, and the juice of 
the arbor vitse, balsam of fir, and of pine. 

Mechanical, as dolichos pruriens, burnt com cob, salt, etc. 
6. Escharotics, as lime water, saleratus, ley of hickory ashes. See materia 
medica. 

7« — ^Emollients. 

Slippery-elm, tilia bark, flax seed, arrow root, liquorice, elder bark, mal- 
lows, hollyhock, lily roots, onions and garlics, leeks, barley flour, gum arabic, 
olive oil, Peru plant, tapioca, Iceland moss — ^all mucilaginous, lubricating and 
innocent substances. They are useful to quiet irritation, relieve inflammation 
and to nourish the system. They are used by the mouth, by enemas and in 
poultices. 
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Tonics inclnde the astrine^ents and bitters, and most of the stimuUints, at 
wild cherry, dogwood, poplar, peach bark, motherwort, golden seal, pricldj 
ash, dewberry, grapevines, blackberry, etc. 

9. — Cathartics. 

Blackroot (leptandra yirginica), butternut, (juglans cinnerea), bitterrooi 
(apocynum aodrosemi folium, and cannabium.) 

The above mild cathartics, simple or comoined, and administered with a 
little cayenne and peppermint or other aromatic and diffusive, after an emetio 
and a bath, and their action followed by another bath, and a few of our best 
stimulants and tonics, are all that we have generally found necessary in the 
article of physic. If they are rejected, or refuse to operate when a pretty larse 
dose is given, we put the patient on the bath, and relax him until they will 
operate. The dose of the first, when pure and fresh, is, for an adult, one 
heaped teaspoonful of the powdered root ; for an infant, one eighth or tenth at 
much. If the medicine be badly cleaned of stems, old, or injured, or the 
system be not prepared, this dose will fail and you will be obliged to double, 
treble, and perhaps quadruple it. 

ButUmtU. — The inner bark of the juglans is decocted and boiled down 
strong, and then put into a vessel which is put into a kettle of boiling water, 
and tnen the evaporation is continued to the thickness of tar, when it is 
taken out and kept in tin boxes. A pill of this, half an inch in diameter, 
is a large dose for an adult, a tenth of it for an infant. It may be dissolved 
in hot water, and sweetened, and a few drops of essence of peppermint added. 
It is often kept in the form of sirup, of which the dose varies with the 
strength of the medicine and the condition of the patient. No precise quan- 
tity can be given as a rule for every case ; tlie practitioner must decide. But 
those who depend on cathartics to do what is better done by lobelia, the bath, 
and the above, find these quite insufficient for their purposes. They resort 
to more active articles, as castor oil, mandrake, jalap, aloes, gamboge, etc., 
which are not always safe. 

Moreover, a choice should be made of the kinds of cathartics to suit cer- 
tain intentions. The first two here given, when combined with cayenne or 
ginger and peppermint, are good, warming, ditrusive, and not violent. Bk- 
terrooty and mandrake, are more harsh and hydragogue. Sails, and castor 
oil, are cooling. Sweet oil and the mucilaginous articles, as slippery-elm, are 
soothing, and more suitable in cases of internal inflammation. Magnesia 
(calcined), and charcoal, are good where there is much tendency to gangrene ; 
and, for acidity, a little saleratus or soda, may be combined with other articles. 
So other articles may be combined and you will have the benefit of all the 
elements. 

Rhubarb is stimulant as well as cathartic, and thus proves tonic. So but- 
ternut and blackroot. These articles do not weaken like the drastics or hydra- 
gogues, because they determine to the surface as well as downward. 

Aloes acts on the lower bowels, and, being also intensely bitter, is good to 
expel ascarides. 

Sulphur determines to the surface, and destroys vermin. It is, therefore, 
good for the itch and other cutaneous aflfections. 

The best form of jalap, is the alcoholic extract, dried away, and made into 
a pill, which may be combined with blackroot and peppermint. The exti-act, 
or the strong, cold decoction of boneset (Eup. perjf.), is a mild cathartic and 
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ftimulaiit, of course, an excellent alterant. This, with bitterroot, blackroot, 
and lobelia seeds, dandelion and chelidonium roots, constitutes a first rate 
preparation to excite the lirer to healthy action. It is altogether superior to 
what the mineralites ever expect of mercury. 

The bitterest articles, combined with salt, and given in a tea of cedar 
boughs, or of arbor vitse, are the best for worms. Manna, senna, jalap and 
peppermint leaves in powder, make a good aperient for ordinary cases. 

ID. — Alterants. 

The alterants are articles of a mild, but permanently relaxing and stimu- 
lating character, having a tendency, when properly combined, to promote all 
the secretions in due equilibrium. 

They are bitter, as chelone glabra, p6pulus tremuloides, columbo root (/ra- 
ura earalinensis), quassia, avtemisia, absinthium (wormwood), leonorus 
(motherwort), anthemis, ofiicinalis (camomile), etc. Or they are bitter and 
acrid, as hydrastis canadensis, jeffersonia diphylla ; or bitter and aromatic, as 
marrubium (hoarhound), or bitter and aromatic, and sudorific, as salvia 
(sage), nepeta ; or they are mucilaginous, as ulmus, tilia ; or mucilaginous 
and acrid, as aralia, allium, or bitter and antispasmodic (of course, diHpho- 
retic and sudorific, as cypripedium, Scutellaria ; or bitter and nauseating, as 
ptelea trifoliata; or stimulant, as cayenne; stimulant and nervine as ginger, 
aaamm, panax ; sudorific, as nepeta, asclepias, polemonium ; diuretic, as gal- 
lium, asparagus, cochlearia, eupatorium purpureum, spiraea ulmaria, cucur- 
bita (sem.) ; astringent, as myrica, abies, quercus, rhus, hammamelis, rubus; 
astringent and stimulant, as sanguinaria ; nauseating, as lobelia, apocynum ; 
cathartic, as leptandra, juglans ; emmenagogue, as macrotrys, etc. 

But, as before observed, the fact, that roost plants possess several powers, 
fenders it impossible to class them under any single head. Many of the above 
answer several purposes that I have not indicated, and might be named under 
several dififerent heads, as it is evident that a plant that is stimulant and aro- 
matic, as pennyroyal, peppermint, sage, etc., must necessarily be antispas- 
modic, sudorific, an ti- febrile, nervine, anodyne, and finally refreshing or 
restorative. The object of these classifications, is to direct the mind at once 
to something that will answer well a given purpose, without presuming to say 
that it is the best in the world for that purpose, or that it may not answer 
any other indication just as well. 

11. — Sialagogues or Expectorants. 

These are articles that combine the relaxing and stimulating characters, 
and give out their properties speedily. Such as lobelia inflata, ptelea trifo- 
liata, xanthoxylum fraxinseum, arum triphyllum, ictodes fetida, apocynum, 
jeffersonia, diphylla, hydnistis canadensis, alium, scilla maratima, nymphea 
odorata, macrotrys racemosa, sanguinaria canadensis, sugar ; or they may be 
made by combining stimulants with relaxants, as cayenne and lobelia, either 
of which alone is good. The character of the expectorant to be used, de- 
pends on the state of the mouth. If it is cold, clammy and foul, cayenne, 
xanthoxylum, or some other stimulant should be used ; if parched and fever- 
ish, lobelia, bitterroot and the like. If full of sores, these should be com- 
bined with myrrh, charcoal, slippery-elm and bayberry, or other astringents. 

12. — Emmenagognes. 

These are articles that promote the menstrual secretion. They are, like all 
other alterants and stimulants of a permanent character. They should be 
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somewhat acrid and mucilaginous, or bitter ; thus, adiantum pedatum (maid- 
enhair), ginger, pennyroyal, hyssop, catnip, sage, apoc^num, maerotrys, 
tansy, rue (the two last are powerful and should be given in small quantities 
of the decoction). Friction about the pubic r^ion, and electricity through 
it, are excellent means of restoring the function. 

It will be observed that the same articles are put under different heads. 
They tend to promote all the secretions. The reason why they seem to afieci 
one more than another, has been explained in the propositions, and is chiefly, 
the different facilities, with which they give out their properties, and because 
the system needs at the time they are given the peculiar actiou which they 
are said to promote. The vital power is always endeavoring to retain iu 
equilibrium, and when that equilibrium is destroyed, to restore it. Any re- 
laxant to loosen the tension, and stimulant to aid the sluggish organs will 
help to restore it when lost, whether the organ affected be in one part of 
the system or another. Hence, particular articles serve so many purposes* 
and hence too, all special treatment should be preceded or accompanied by 
general. 

13. — Compounds. 

The fundamental principles laid down, explained and illustrated in Tarioos 
parts of this work, show that no given compound can be suitable to all cases 
of disease, and direct the physician to make up at the moment, those that are 
suited to the indications of his case. Still, it is convenient to have some 
general preparations ready for ordinary cases, and these are easily made. 

14. — CompositioiL Powders. 

Two pounds bayberry, one pound ginger, one pound white pond lily, one 
pound pleurisy root (asclepias tuberosa), two ounces of cloves, two ounces 
of cayenne. 

A tea of this is good in all cases of cold, and chronic insensibility, and 
should bo used freely, and aided by the vapor-bath to promote perspiration, 
and the other excretions and all the secretions. 

Sumach bark, or leaves, or hemlock and cayenne, will do instead of the 
bayberry, xanthoxylum instead of the cayenne and ginger, the leaves and 
flowers of sage or catnip, instead of the pleurisy root. 

In cases where there is great heat, internal and external, the stimulants and 
astringents above should bo omitted, and catnip, ginger, asarum, etc., should be 
used. These may bo used together or singly, and they will promote perspira- 
tion. The surface may be bathed meanwhile, with water pleasantly cool, 
until the heat is reduced and the pulse expands and becomes slower. If you 
want more action take the foUowinir : 

Xanthoxylum, one part; pleurisy root, one part; bayberry, one part; gin- 
ger, one part; golden seal, one part; cloves, one tenth part; cayenne, one 
tenth part. 

This is good in cases of cold, and a load of phlegm in the stomach. 

Another. — Xanthoxylum, one part; pleurisy root, one part; bayberry, one 
part ; hemlock, one half part ; ginger, one part ; nervine, one half part ; 
cinnamon, one part. 

The nervine may bo cypripedium, Scutellaria, asarum, ginseng, caraway 
seeds, fennel, blue cohosh, etc. Asarum and caraway are pleasant and as good 
as the others. 

Dr. Thomson's Composition. — Bayberry, two parts ; ginger, one part ; cay 
eDue, one eighth part ; cloves, one eighth part. 
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This is good in cold, dyspeptic cases ; rather too astringent in fevers, esp^ 
eially inflammation of the stomach and bowels, in which cases the astringents 
and cayenne should be applied to the external surface, while articles of a more 
TslaxinK* antispasmodic character should be used internally, as the nervines, 
and sudorifics. 

In cases of colliquative diarrhea, and a closed surface, the compositions 
dumld be more astnngent, as 

Bayberry, two parts ; geranium, one part ; hemlock, one part ; gum myrrb, 
one part ; sumach, one part ; white oak bark, one part ; witch hazle, one part ; 

Eillow birch, one part; raspberry leaves, one part; allspice, one part; pond 
J, one part. 

Any number of the above, or any other innocent and powerful astringents, 
BAJ be made into a composition ; and diffusive stimulants and aromatics should 
be added to promote the relaxation of the general system and a determination 
to the surface, while the astringents close the mouths of the internal absorb- 
ents. The stimulants and aromatics may be cayenne, ginger, asarum, xan- 
thozylum, pennyroyal, horsemint, hoarhound, peppermint, catnip, balm, hys- 
sop, dittany, skullcap, cypripedium, etc., which act on the nervous system, 
producing general relaxation. When there is spasm of the alvine canal, and 
erery thing is rejected from the stomach and bowels, the astringents and cay- 
enne should be rejected from the composition and the nervines above, used. 
Thus : sage, catnip, balm, spearmint, bergamot (the mildest of the aromatics), 
cypripedium, skunk cabbage, ictodes or symplocarpus fetida, asarum, etc., 
should be used in both cases, the vapor-bath shoula always be applied, and 
the surface well washed with family (soft) soap, or warm water, while in the 
bftth. When these fail to break up the spasmodic state, lobelia should be 
used freely. 

Though all the above articles should be finely powdered to make the 
composition, yet all or any of them may be decocted and strained out, 
snd the fluid used. If well preserved in the crude state, and bruised 
pretty well in a mortar just before using, they will be stronger, and every 
way quite as useful. 

JDose. — Of the above articles except the cloves and cayenne, the dose of 
each or of any compound, for an adult is a common teaspoon ful of the powder 
or its equivalent. Of cayenne about a fifth of a teaspoon ful, of cloves half a 
teaspoonful. For a child of ten to fifteen years, one third, of this: for one 
of seven to ten, one fourth ; three to seven, one sixth ; one to three, one 
tenth ; under one, one twelfth. But these must be varied at the discretion 
of the practitioner, who must give what is needed and no more. 

The dregs of teas should never be drank when the stomach is inflamed or 
much irritated ; but, when the internal canal is inactive, they may be used 
to advantage. Thus, when a person does not readily vomit or digest what is 
received, a dose of irritating or of nauseating dregs will aid the operation 
very much. 

These principles will aid you at all times, and, when you have but few arti- 
oles, in making up a composition to suit the indications. I have purposely 
avoided copying all the empyrical compounds in vogue, because they are 
often inappropriate to your purposes, and no better than you might guess at, 
in any emergency, and because you can seldom c^et all the articles exactly as 
directed. The arrangement of a long list of articles for a compound, with a 
pre<'.i8e number of grains to each, has an imposing appearance ; but still, truth 
and benevolence compel me to declare that nine tenths of all this display, is 
mere humbuggery. I can not get my own consent to exhibit compounds for 
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Any other purpose than as mere samples of what the practitioner should be 
able at any moment to prepare for the case before him. 

The object of those compounds, is : 1. To provide for the practitioner, and 
especially, the family, a convenient medicine to use in a moment, to roue 
the vital energies in their depressed stale, when the article should be com- 
posed of strong diffusive stimulants and nervines ; 2. To gather up and re- 
move the phlegm and canker, or stop the internal determination of the fluida, 
when astringents, stimulants and nervines should be used ; 3. To relieve in- 
ternal congestions, when the articles should be chieflv stimulant and nervine; 
4. To remove inflammation and equalize the circulation, when nervines, anti- 
spasmodics and emollients should bo used ; and, finally, to relieve complica- 
tions of these conditions : 

JSxamples of each. — 1. Cayenne, ginger, pennyroyal, peppermint, asamm, 
cypripedium, Scutellaria, mentha viridis, catnip, sage, etc. 

2. Bayberry, sumach, hemlock, geranium, hamamelis, rubus (or others), 
cayenne, ginger, xanthoxylum, asarum, Scutellaria, cypripedium, mentha vi- 
ridis. These last are opposed to the first — so they must be. The former ate 
astringents which act locally; the latter diffusives, which open the general 
system and the surface, which is as necessary to stop a diarrhea as to close 
the absorbents ; nay, the latter can not be done without the former ; and this 
can not so well be done without the aid of the bath. 

3. Cayenne (if tolerated), ginger, asarum, peppermint, pennyroyal, dittany, 
sage, catnip, balm, hoarhound, motherwort, boneset, much like Qr 1, which 
is effected in the same way; though the strong stimulants are not so often tol- 
erated. 

4. Ginger, asarum, peppermint, sage, catnip, balm, slippery-elm, comfrey, 
basswood, mallows, anowroot, etc. 

6. Bayberry, hemlock, pleurisy root, golden seal, ginger, poplar, catnip, 
sage, Scutellaria, spearmint, spikenard, sarsaparilla, sassafras, cloves, cinna- 
mon, cayenne, etc. 

The man who can not, from those principles and examples, compound medi- 
cines to suit the above intentions, is not fit for a doctor. 

The object of the above compositions is, first, to remove, by the aid of foot 
bathing, or the vapor-bath, the first attacks of disease ; second, to warm up 
the system, and prepare it for an emetic ; third, to collect the phlegm and 
canker, and aid the system in removing it by courses, dejection, perspira- 
tion, etc. 

15. — Compound Alterants. 

The next series of compounds, are those termed alterants. These, as I 
have often said, should be composed of those articles that are calculated, by a 
slow and almost imperceptible, yet steady and permanent action, to promote 
and regulate all the secretions. They are to be used at once, in those mild 
I'orms of disease that do not. require a course, and also between the courses in 
the severer forms, to keep up the action gained by the rapid treatment. 

1. If all the secretions are equally balanced, the alterative compound 
should be mildly relaxing, and stimulating only, as follows : 

Balmony, poplar bark, golden seal, burdock, alder bark, bark of wild cherry, 
camomile flowers, columbo root, ptelea bark, tansy, wormwood, hoarhound, 
motherwort, archangel (and any other intense bitter which has no peculiar 
tendency either to sweat or to physic, or to constipate the bowels), with cay- 
enne, ginger, xanthoxylum, and the like, enough to stimulate to action. 

2. But, suppose that the system is constipated ; then, whether used before 
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or after the course, with the above articles should be combined, golden seal, 
Ulterroot, blackroot, boneset, butternut, and other laxative articles. 

9. Suppose the patient to be troubled with watery dejections, with the above 
(No. 1) should be combined bayberry, hemlock, sumach, geranium, geum, 
nwpberry leaves, witch hazle bark or leaves, grapevine roots, dewberry roots, 
or oCher astringents, with nervines, as asarum, cypripedium, Scutellaria, spear- 
mint, the bath, etc., to relax the general system, and the surface. 

4. Suppose there be a dryness and coldness of the sur&ce ; then to the 
above neutrals (No. 1) should be added the sudoriiics, as sage, catnip, balm, 
peppermint, pennyroyal, boneset, asclepias, polemonium, cayenne, ginger, 
nnthoxylum, etc., with frequent baths, and friction with stimulating liniments. 

6. Suppose the sur&ce be dry and hot, and the fever stronc^, the same (No 
1) with No 4 (except the stimulants); and sponmng with cool water, or vme- 

eand water, until the surface is cool and moist ; then bathe and continue 
alterants with cayenne if the action becomes too low, until the equilibrium 
ii restored and maintained without them. 

6. Suppose the liver inactive, the countenance sallow, and the bowels torpid ; 
to the above (No. 1 ) add lobelia seed, bitterroot, blackroot, boneset, butternut 
(extract in pills), and use enemas of composition and slippery-elm and a little 
kdbelia, and the bath. 

7. Suppose the kidneys inflamed, to the No. 1 add the diuretics, mucilages, 
etc., and the bath. 

8. Suppose the menses suppressed, add the emmenagogues. 

9. Suppose the lungs stutfed, use the antispasmodics and expectorants, 
with inhalations from dropping on a hot shovel a vinegar tincture of lobelia, 
and cayenne, until the lungs have cast off their load, then use tlie antispas- 
modics and emollients. 

In short, consider the nature of the case, and, if mild, adapt remedies 
directly to it. If you give a course and relieve the patient, ^ve the same 
alterants afterward, Uuit you would have relied on for a cure wiuiout a course. 

IB. — ^Tonics and Bestoratiyes. 

These must be composed of alterants, but they must be of rather a stimu- 
lant and astringent character. We might take the articles of No. 1, above 
named, and add to them the stimulants and astringents commonly used, as 
cayenne, ginger, xanthoxylum, bayberry, ptelea, cloves, allspice, nutmeg, cin- 
namon, sassafras, wild cherry tree bark, dogwood and the like. 

Bitters, — The common plain bitters are made by combining two or more of 
the various bitter articles used in our practice, in such a manner as not to 

Sroduce either relaxation or astringency. ISay, poplar bark, golden seal, 
almony, wild cherry, peach tree bark, black birch, etc. Put witl) these or 
others like them, cayenne, ginger, cloves, cinnamon, allspice, xanthoxylum, 
berries, nutmeg, etc., and sugar, and they become spice bitters. 

The cloves, cavenne, or nutmeg, should not constitute more than one-twen- 
tieth of the whole mass, however it may be made. Some compounders of 
medicines put into these bilters as much Havana sugar as all tlie powders 
weigh ; but this sugar can just as well be put in when they are used, and it 
is not so likely to attract moisture, and liquefy, as it does in warm climates. 
The various breads of life, **life powders," "woman's friends," ** health 
restoratives," **life bitters," etc., among our botanic friends, consist of the 
bitter stimulants and laxatives above named and others like them, with astrin- 
gents compounded often by mere caprice, "without the guidance of any 
23 
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known therapeutio principle." These restoratives being innocent and active, 
happen to suit many cases of disease, and thus they get a great name, with- 
out any great claim of merit on the part of the compounder, who can not (ell 
for the life of him, which article, or articles, in his theriaca, should have the 
credit of the cure. 

CoMerve of HoUyhock. — Hollyhock flowers (fresh blossoms), two pounds; 
pulverized loaf sugar, four pounds. 

Beat the flowers to a jelly, in a mortar, add the loaf sugar, and beat again, 
until thoroughly mixed, then add : poplar bark, baybeny bark, golden seal, 
cloves and cmnamon, of each two ounces ; of biiterroot and capsicum, each 
half an ounce, and of oil of pennyroyal or wintergreen one fourth an ounce, 
knead and bruise until perfectly mixed. Then keep in a mass, packed closely 
in glass or stone jars, and covered closely ; or roll out into cakes, and dry, aaa 
keep in jars. 

If the flowers have been dried, all the powders may be mixed together, and 
kept in a dry state, and used in powder or in water. 

Woman* 9 Friend. — If you double the balmony and golden seal, and add a 
pound of powdered gum myrrh, twenty times as much poplar, a pound of 
beth root (trillium latilolium), and a pound or two of unicorn (helonias dioiea), 
you will have what is called ** female restorative," or ** woman's friend." 

These compounds are both stimulant and restorative. If they prove in 
any case too astringent, add more bitterroot or blackroot; if too laxative, add 
hemlock, sumach, etc. If the urine continue scanty and high colored, add 
some one of the diui-etics. 

Another Restorative, — Peach kernels, balmony, golden seal, one part ; cap- 
sicum, one fourth part. Mix the powders and take thom in cold water. 

For Indigestion. — Peach kernels and powdered gizzard skins, equal parts. 
The gizzard skins act like rennet. Another : Pills of dried ox gall, rolled in 
bayberry. The spice bitters, cherry bark, dogwood bark, ptelea bark, bitter- 
root, a strong decoction of eitlier when cold, of any one or more. 

Antispasmodic Compound. — Blue cohosh, asanim, cypripedium, <;inger, 
Scutellaria, ginseng, spearmint, equal parts. Make a tea, strain and sweeten, 
and add capsicum at pleasure, before drinking. Asarum and spearmint are 
among the best above enumerated. Lobelia is better than any ot them. 

Sudorific and Diaphoretic Compound. — Sage, catnip, balm, spearmint, pep- 
permint, bergamot, polemonium ; pleurisy root, boneset, hoarhound, horse- 
mint, dittany, pennyroyal — all or any of them. Make a lea, sweeten and 
drink freely. Use the bath. 

Diuretic Compound. — Cedar and pine boughs, juniper berries, pumpkin and 
watermelon seeds, asparagus roots, mustard seed, horseradish roots, parsley, 
erythronium, queen of the meadow, poplar bark, gallium, all, or any of them. 
Make a tea. sweeten and drink when warm. 

Femafe Relief. — Adiantum, leonurus, macrotrys racemosa, tanacetum, ruta, 
polygonum punctatum — i\\\ or any. Make a tea, sweeten, and drink. Aid 
by the bath, emetics and enemas, and by friction with the hand down the 
sac^rum, the rectus abdominis muscle, and in the direction of the psoas mus- 
cles. Aid also with liniments, and electricity. 

Compound for Constipation. — To the spi(^e bitters, add one fourth as much 
blackroot, or bitterroot, and drink in a strong tea of boneset. 

A better. — Eat unbolted wheat bread, charapoon the abdomen, and con- 
stantly obey and encourage the calls of nature. 

Another. — A pill of butternut and boneset extract, and cayenne, scented 
with oil of peppermint and rolled in slippery -elm. 
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AmM§f. — Gold boneset tea, aad cayenne— enough to effect the object 

Compound for Diarrhea* — This form of disease proceeds from many differ* 
cut causes, and its stages are so different, that no single medicine can be 
proper for all cases. 

For simple diarrhea, proceeding from internal irritants, give a gentle 
catliartic (of blackroot and butternut extract, and a few drops of oil of penny- 
royal), an enema and a bath, then the following : 

Cloves and allspice, equal parts, a teaspoonfm in hot water. 

Or, a teaspoonful of bayberry, and hemlock, in a teacup of boiling water, 
strain, sweeten, add a teaspoonful of compound tincture of myrrh. 

Or, a strong tea of the dewberry root, or of the common grapevine root. 
Or, geranium root boiled in milk, or of sumach bark or leaves, or any other 
good astringent. 

The vapor- bath should be used in all cases of diarrhea, to bring the action 
to the surfiace. In bad cases, it should be used both before and after the 
medicines. 

In chronic cases, an emetic should be administered first, then an enema, 
then the bath. If the diarrhea proceeds from a recent cold, a pint of com- 
position, ginger, or sage and ginger tea, and a bath will suffice. If it pro- 
ceeds from mere general debility, as in the last stage of typhus or of 
eonsumption, the cleansing and toning of the whole system are indispensable. 

Wine BiUerB. — Any two or more of our bitter tonics, as balmony, poplar, 
golden seal, prickly ash, ptolea, etc., in good, pure, native wine. 

When you wish to keep the bowels open, you may put in the laxative 
articles, as boneset, bitterroot, etc. When you would correct diarrhea, the 
astringents, as bayberry, sumach, hemlock. Or you may so balance these, aa 
to use them all ; thus, bayberry and golden seal, sumach and boneset, cloves 
and bitterroot, geranium and blackroot, etc., and this will often be better 
than the more simple, as it will act more generally in the system. 

To know what effect your compounds have, take them yourself and give 
them to others in a healthy state. What they do under tliese circumstances, 
they will tend to do in diseased states, and their value in sickness may be 
estimated by their power to affect physiologically, the healthy organs. 

Worm Powder, — (See Vermifuges). — The bark of ptelea, butternut, bitter- 
root, melia azedarach, the boughs of the arbor vitae, the seeds of chenopodium 
anthelminticum, and the roots of spigelia raarilandica. All or any of them, 
bruised fine. A teaspoonful in a teacupful of hot water, sweeten with honey 
or molasses, for an adult ; less for children. 

ArUhilmirUic Oil. — Oil of wormseed (chenopodium), oil of olives, and cas- 
tor oil, either alone ; or cut each separately with alcohol, and unite them. A 
teaspoonful on an empty stomach. 

A first rate Vermifuge, — The juice of arbor vit» ; a teaspoonful, and half 
as much salt. 

Another. — A teaspoonful of oil of turpentine, a tablespoon ful of milk, and 
a teaspoonful of honey. 

Another. — Half a pint of strong decoction of comptonia asplenifolia, with 
milk and sugar, or honey. 

For Tape-worm. — An ounce of bruised pumpkin seeds in a pint of warm 
water ; sweeten and take one half, and after an hour, the other half. 

A general Recipe. — The most nauseating bitters, the strongest gums, as 
myrrh, assafetida, turpentine ; the essential oils, as the above ; mucilages, 
sugar and milk, salt and physic ; mix and use in small quantities, and con- 
tioue for some days. 
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Liquid Pr^araHons. — These are often more conyenient than powdeia for 
prompt action, and should always be kept in vials. 

AnHspasmodic Tinctures, — 1 . A teaspoon ful of lobelia seeds in a gill of com- 
mon spirits, or good cider vinegar. 

2. The above, with a teaspoonful of blue cohosh, one of Talerian, and one 
of spearmint. 

3. Number two, with oil of anise, twenty drops. 

4. Tincture to saturation of any or several of the best of the articles under 
the head Antispasmodics, and give to an adult, a dessert spoonful for a dose, 
diminishing to five drops for an infant. 

For speedy and powerful relaxation, use lobelia, spearmint, catnip, skunk 
cabbage, and other volatile articles. For more permanent relaxation, use 
boneset, bitterroot, motherwort, butternut, etc. Or lobelia and bitterrooL 

ArUisepHe Tincture. — Gum myrrh, half a pound ; cayenne, one ounce. Pat 
into three quarts of good cider vinegar or proof spirits, and let stand soma 
six to ten days, in a warm sun. 

Wash old sores with soapsuds, then with the above drops, then apply the 
antiseptic poultice, of slippery-elm, charcoal and vinegar, or dregs of num- 
ber SIX. 

Astringent Tincture — Powdered bloodroot, an ounce ; alcohol, three 
times the measure. This is for bloodshot eyes, and for cutting off the 
morbid growth on the ball of the eye, also, for polypuses and proud flesh 
generally. 

Another, — Same as the above, with one fourth ounce cayenne. This is for 
extravasation when the skin is not broken, as from bruises, etc. Keep the 
part wet with it all the time, until it becomes red, and free from all purple or 
sallow appearances. 

Another. — Geranium maculatura in powder, an ounce ; geum virginianum, 
an ounce ; nut galls, an ounce ; cloves, half an ounce. Put into half a gallon 
of proof spirits. To rub on lax tissues. 

The same articles may be decocted and taken internally for diarrhea, after 
the stomach and bowels are cleansed by emetics and enemas, and the surface 
is opened by the bath. 

Stimulating Tincture. — Tincture of cayenne, an ounce in a pint of boiling 
vinegar. For external application — on cold, inactive surfaces. 

Another. — To a pint ot tincture of capsicum, add half an ounce oil of hem- 
lock ; half an ounce oil of turpentine ; half an ounce oil of cedar. For rheu- 
matism, bruises, coldness and deadness, or paralysis. 

Sirups. — Cough Sirup. — If the cough proceeds from dryness or mere irri- 
tation of the glottis, trachea or lungs, the very best is a simple infusion of 
lobelia containing as much loaf sugar as it will dissolve. A little asarum or 
spearmint in the infusion, covers the taste of the lobelia, and renders it pleas- 
ant, but does not injure the sirup. If the lungs are loaded with cold phlegm 
and inactive, a little cayenne should be added to the above sirup, until the 
phlegm is removed ; then use again the simple sirup, or pure gum arabic, to 
calm the irritation. 

The various nervines may be made into sirups for cough, but they are not 
so good as lobelia. There are many cases of cough img, which can not be re- 
lieved by any medicine, however suitable it may be for other cases. See 
"cough" in the glossary of symptoms. 

Simple stimulcUing Sirup. — A teaspoonful of cayenne, and twenty drops 
oil of wintergreen or pennyroyal, in two fluid ounces of molasses. 

Cholera Sirup. — Bayberry one ounce ; golden seal, one ounce ; poplar 
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btrk, one onnee ; ZAnthoxylum, one ounce ; balmonj, one ounce ; cayenne, 
one ounce ; cloves, one half ounce. 

Boil in two quarts of water, strain, press and add half a pint of tincture 
of myrrh, and then an equal measure with the whole, of good loaf sugar, 
■oakl, skim, cool, cork up for use, and set in a cool place. 

Dysentery Sirup. — Qive a course of medicine, and a few mild cathartic 
plla, then the following: 

A^ strong decoction of the root of blackberry (the low, running plant is the 
best), of grapevine roots, of geranium maculatum, of geum virginianum, of 
sumach or witch haxle bark, any or all of these, equal parts, add one fourth 
fts much of compound tincture of myrrh, and sweeten with loaf sugar, or the 
best you can get, to the taste. 

Sirup for Diarrhea. — Any of the above astringent articles, one or more. 
Make a strong decoction, and add as much by measure, of good sugar, scald 
and skim, put into stone jugs or glass bottles and keep in a cool place. 

Sirupe in General. — Sirups may be made of any articles that do not lose 
their virtues by boiling, which are, generally, articles that are not aromatic — 
Ibat have no smell. 

The process consists in reducing the article, root, bark, leaf or fruit, as 
the case may be, to a coarse powder, then boiling it. Some articles, as the 
berbs, will give out their properties in a few minutes, others will require an 
hour or two. When the virtues are obtained, which may be learned by 
straining the article, adding water to the dregs, and boiling again, you should 
strain, settle and drain oif, then boil the clear liquid down to any degree of 
strength you please, not making it thicker than thin molasses, and add as 
much by measure, of good, dry sugar. If the latter is not pure and clean, 
it should first be dissolved in water, and an esg or a gill of milk added to a 
gallon, scalded, skimmed, and then crystallized again, then added to the de> 
section. 

These strong decoctions may be put into an open tin vessel, and this vessel 
pat into a kettle of water, which may be boiled around it, until the decoction 
IS of the consistence of thick tar, and this is called an extract. It may be 
kept in tin boxes or earthen jars closely covered, and used in pills or plasters, 
or dissolved into sirups. 

Infusione. — Inspissated Juices, or Dried Extracts, — Plants whose virtues 
consist chiefly in a volatile oil» as spearmint, peppermint, summer-savory, 
bsrgamot, anise, lobelia, etc., which pass off on boiling, can not be made into 
sirups. They must be used in infusions, that is, steeped in hot, but not boil- 
ing water, or put into cooler or even cold water for hours, and some of them 
for days ; then the fluid strained and pressed out, and evaporated in the sun, 
when the sugar may be added. Or the green articles, if herbs or pulpy roots 
or seeds, may be bruised and pressed, and the juice evaporated from shallow 
fflasii or well tinned dishes, to the consistence of grained honey, and preserved 
in glass or tin, and used as directed for the extracts above. 

Vandies. — The fixed properties may be made into candies, by boilinc; away 
the sirups to crystallization, and shaping them while hot, or by mingling the 
powders with common candy while cooling, and stirring until it is so far 
crystallized that they can not settle. 

Poultices. — As these are the means applied scientifically, according to 
physiological principles, to aid the vital force in its efforts to remove morbific 
Blatter from the body, they must involve six specific characters or qualities 
of elements, or properties : First, the property of relaxation ; second, of stim* 
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ulatioD ; third, of lubrication ; fourth, of astringency ; fifth, of poroeity ; aa4 
sixth, they must be chemically antiseptic. 

The firtt class of properties is supplied by water, and by succulent and 
parenchymatous fruits, leaves, barks and roots of plants: as figs, cabbsM 
leaves, purslain leaves, boiled turnips, carrots, parsnips, etc.; by any thick, 
spongy, watery fruit, leaf, bark or root which is not puisonous ; by all purely 
bitter articles, as tansy, wormwood, ambrosia, etc., and still more by lobelia anjl 
the best antispasmodics. The second class of poultices must have, in addi- 
tion to the relaxing agents, something stimulating or exciting, as ginger, cay- 
enne, mustard, xanthoxylum, etc. The third must have mucilaginous sub* 
stances, as flaxseed, hollyhock flowers, mallows, figs, purslain, slippery-elm 
bark, tilia or basswood bark, lily roots, any innocent article containing muciK 
age, and the greater the proportion of the mucilage to the whole mass the 
better. Mucilage, being dense and adhesive, not porous, dries away only 
from its surface, of course very slowly, and therefore keeps the poultice moist 
and soft a long time, and secures the part to which it is applied, from the ac- 
tion of the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

The fourth principle, astringency, is contained in sumach leaves, hemlo^ 
birch, cherry, oak, sumach, and other barks; geranium maculatum, heucbera 
Americana, marsh rosemary, and other roots, and its principle is tannin. Its 
use is to close the surface, dry up discharges, and compel the removal of 
morbific matter by absorption ; a process to which I have already objected, 
though it is often apparently successful. Thus a solution of nut galls, alum, 
camphor, etc., a decoction of oak bark or alumroot will often, if used early, 
prevent suppuration ; though I think that the cases in which it would produce 
this result, would be better treated, as well as with equal certainty, by the 
relaxing, stimulating and lubricating poultice ; as more of the morbific matter 
would be removed directly from the system. Tiiis poultice should contain no 
mucilage nor stimuUnt, nor any more wnler than is necessary to favor its con- 
tact with the nerves of the surface. For this purpose, it must be often slightly 
moistened. I seldom use it. When the surface is too open, as in night 
sweats, in consumption, profuse perspiration after agues, etc., a solution of 
tannin and cayenne, or a vinegar tincture of these two, is very useful as a 
tonic liniment, which may be consi<lorcd a «^(uieral astringent poultice. But 
the vapor-bath, and thorough rubbi^l^^ with first dry cloths and then the 
hand, is better even here. 

The fifth, and a very important principle in a poultice, porosity, is to ena- 
ble it to absorb and remove out of the re.ich of a diseased part, all the mor- 
bific matter exuded, that it may neither be taken up again by the living 
vessels, nor spread further on the surface of the ulcer to prevent its easy 
granulation, nor disseminate its virus, nor especially be dried up into a scab 
which confines the matter within, irritates the part, prevents depuration and 
causes deeper corrosion. Corn meal, light bread, or any porous substance 
will fill this indication. 

The sixth property of a poultice, which should always be secured for ill- 
conditioned, putrescent ulcers, cancers, etc., is the antiseptic, or the chemical 
neutral izer of its effete or worn out and suppurating or gangrenous matter. 
For this purpose, the mucilages, slippery-elm, the dregs of gum myrrh, after 
it has been tinctured in number six, etc., should be mingled with powdered 
charcoal, and applied often. Good cider vinegar is also antiseptic, and excel- 
lent to moisten the other elements. Cranberries and other acid fruits, are ex- 
cellent for this purpose. 

When the system is well cleansed by genera] treatment (see "Course 
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of Medioine, eto.), nod the ulcer discharges nothing but pure conffulable 
Ijnpb and serum, poultices may be laid aside, and a soft salve applied as 
a protector of nature in her healing process. But, on account of its easj 
Application this is too often applied where the poultice should be continued. 
For it must not be forgotten that, in all cases in which the system or the part 
•dJBoent to the ulcer, is full of canker, the mollifying and absorbing poultice 
■hould be continued until the ulcer is fully healed. 

Salves. — These are external applications, the chief use of which is, first, 
to protect the injured part from the action of the atmosphere, and secondly, 
when the diseased tissues are not sufficiently active to stimulate them to the 
right degree. The salves should be, first, soft that they may not impede the 
motion m the part; secondfy, exciting to set the vessels in motion, and 
ikirdly, adhesive to prevent the contact of air. The softness is secured by 
0ofi oils, as sweet oil, linseed oil, neatsfoot oil, goose oil, fresh butter, etc., 
which may be about right for winter, and hardened by mutton suet, tallow, 
beeswax, resin, etc The second, or stimulating property, is found best in 
the gum resins, as balsam of fir, and pure turpentine. They should always 
be soft, and to render them loose and light and mildly exciting they may in- 
volve the properties of leaves and barks of vegetables. Thus : 

Take a quantity, say a handful of the bruised leaves or of the green bark 
of the sweet elder (white pith), sambucus niger, put it into water enough to 
oorer it well, say a pint, and scald it so as to obtain the strength. Strsin and 
press it, and put into it four ounces each of mutton tallow and unsalted but- 
ter or sweet oil ; simmer these together until the water is all out, which will 
be known by its ceasing to boil or sparkle. Then put in a small tablespoon ful 
of balsam of fir, stir it well, for three or four minutes ; take it from the fire 
ftiid let it cool. This is one of the best of salves. If it is too hard for any case 
idd more oil ; if too soft, more tallow or a little beeswax. If the sore be in- 
flamed, it may be too stimulating ; then add more of the soft oils and suet. If 
the sore be cold, inactive and unwilling to heal, add more balsam or a little 
cayenne, and you fit it for the case. No one prepared salve can suit all cases. 
The conditions of each must be known, and the salve must be adapted to it, 
tderUi/ically, according to those conditions, and the principles they involve. 
Nothing should be done by "guess." The man who can not observe and think 
fand adapt things to each other according to their nature), is unfit to be a 
ooctor. Almost any parenchymatous, succulent or mucilaginous leaf or bark 
that is good for a poultice, may be properly incorporated into a salve. Some 
plants are poisonous on one part and innocent in others, thus : the May-apple 
leaf is poisonous, its root is a drastic physic, and its fruit good food. Stram- 
monium seeds are deadly poisons, but the leaves appear to be innocent, and 
to make good poultices or salves. They are bruised fine in a mortar, and 
simply simmered with lard ; or they may be prepared as directed for elder 
leaves or bark. The testimony in favor of this salve, from those in whose 
judgment I have great confidence, is too strong to be lightly regarded. But 
as I have seen children terribly poisoned by eating the young fruit, I am not 
disposed to venture so near it. The elder salve is equal to any other, and 
perfectly safe. 

The object of salves being to protect the injured part from the action of 
the atmosphere and to favor the healing process, they should never be harder 
than is necessary to prevent them from '* running away." Pure tallow or 
beeswax is too hard. It must be softened by the fluid oil, as sweet oil, or 
at most by goose grease or soft butter. 

Oomman Healing Salve, — Equal parts of rosin, beeswax, mutton suet. 
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unsalted butter, or sweet oil, one fourth common white pine turpentine, and 
one eighth of balsam of fir. Simmer the whole together until well incorpo* 
rated. If too hard, add more sweet oil, if too soft, more beeswax or roKin. 
If too stimulating, more suet. If too "drawing" (stimulating), add mora 
beeswax and oils ; if not stimukting enough, more balsam and turpentine. 

Green plants may be bruised, or wilted in hot water, and applied externally; 
thus elder leaves, tansy, wormwood, etc., applied to swelled breasts. Are pow* 
erful to relieve the swelling and inflammation. 

Adhesive Plaster. — Hemlock gum (purified) warmed and spread upos 
leather, is a mere sticking plaster. Sprinkle its surface with powdered lobelia 
seed, cayenne, or any other article you want, warm it, and in a little while it 
becomes medicated. Equal parts of rosin and crude turpentine, or three of 
burgundy pitch, and one of turpentine, make a good base. 

Strenlhening Plaster, — To the strong decoction of mullein, burdock, boneset, 
spikenard or other aUerative article, or articles, add the base of tlie above 
plaster, and boil down to the proper consistence, work it like wax or candy, 
and spread for use. 

Tincture. — To the coarse powders of any of the medicinal articles, add 
three or four times as much rye, corn, juniper, peach or cherry spines ; or 
press the herbs closely into vessels, and just cover them with the spirit, let 
them stand from three to twenty days, press out Uie liquor and bottle it up. 

For Liniment. — Make strong; decociions of the plants, and evaporate them 
in the fixed oils, as sweet oil, linseed oil, fresh butter, neais' foot oil, etc. Or 
obtain the oils by distillation, use each alone or mix them if compauble, if not, 
cut each wiih alcohol into an essence, then mix them and use. 

Concentrated Remedies. — As so much is said about ** the superior virtues 
and conveniences of the concentrated remedies" lately introduced into the 
reformed materia medica, it may be well to give the general reader, as well as 
the student of medicine, a few definite ideas on this bubject. 

The word ''concentrated" means condensed into a smaller compass. We 
are told that the concentrated remedies contain, in a compact form, more con- 
venient and pleasant for use, and more efficient in action, all the medicinal 
virtues of a compound substance. 

This may seem {)lausible to those who are ignorant of the processes of con- 
centration ; but it is not true. In the first place, there ai*e no other means of 
concentrating or condensing a subsiance, than simply that of pressure. If, 
then, by concentrated remedies, is meant, remedies compi-essed into vials by 
pressure, so as to get into them more than they would otherwise receive, the 
expression is appropriate. But this is not the case with what are called the 
concentrated remedies. They are condensed by removing certain parts sup- 
posed to be useless, or comparatively so, and retaining, in a more compact 
form, those that are supposed to be the most actively medicinal. 

But, it* the article thus treated is considered a medicine, we do not concen- 
trate that medicine by thus treating it. We only take from it a portion which 
may have, but seldom has, all the medicinal properties of the whole. For 
example, if we grind wheat and do not bolt it, but eat the flour and the bran 
together, and unbaked, we have of the wheat all the substance of which our 
bodies can make use, and it produces, in us, its specific, natural ett'ects. If 
we bolt it and eat the flour alone, it makes us costive ; if we eat the bmn 
alone it acts too much upon our bowels ; if we bake it before eating, we dis- 
engage by heat, that is, chemically remove some of its substance, and alter 
its nutriiive and iis medicinal properties. If we put yeast with it before 
baking, we still further change its composiiion, or the proportions of its 
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Otiwen mad earibon to its hydrogen, and, of course, its nutritive power. If 
m Dolt and bake one loaf of the line flour, and another of the bran, how dif- 
Isrent the composition ! The bran loaf coniains the sugar and fibrin, and the 
fine loaf the starch and albumen, and how different the properties of these ! 
Will the ''concentrator" (the baker) undertake to prove that either loaf has 
all the nutritive properties of the wheat ? Will he venture the assertion that 
even the raised and baked white or brown loaf has "all the nutritive proper* 
ties of the wheat ?" Not if he is intelligerU and honest ! But he has as good 
reason to say so, as the concentrator of medicines, who said by a similar 
process, he obtained all the virtues of a medicinal plant. 

Now, suppose we ferment and dislil the wheat, we separate its substances or 
dements, and form, of some of them, a new compound, called alcohol. Will 
either the alcohol or the slops remaining, contain the elements of the wheat, or 
produce its legitimate effects on the body ? Wo all know that they do not ; 
and suppose that we mix ap^ain the bread and the alcohol — crumb the one into 
the other, afld eat it! will the compound produce the same effect as the 
wheat? Certainly not, for it has lost some of the element of the wheat, by 
the chemical processes of fermentation, baking and distillation. Suppose we 
oomld collect all the ingredients and put them together and eat them, would 
they produce the same effects as the wheat ? No, because they are mechan- 
ically, not chemically united, and therefore would act independently of each 
other. The alcohol would make the eater drunk, just as quickly, if he took 
ii with the bread as if he drank it by itself. Suppose we could chemically 
unite their material ingredients afi[ain, would the artificial compound produce 
the same effects as the natural ? No, because, even then, they would want 
one of their most important ingredients, the tntal force, which gives to them 
and all vegetable substances, their character, as distinct from minerals ; and» 
lastly, we can not apprehend this vital force, and combine it with the other 
elements. But we never can, even chemically, combine the elements thus 
separated ! and these facts completely uproot and explode the doctrine of the 
great Liebig and all the little ones, that the chemistry of the stomach — the 
circulation, secretion and excretion of the fluids, is the same as that of the 
crucible of their laboratories. 

Let me ^ive to little boys and girls an experiment that will enable them 
to learn and understand this philosophy, and, by it, to refute all the errors of 
the learned on the subject. 

Take a large Irish potato, grate it fine into a quart of clean cold water. 
Wash the gratings for ^\% minutes in the water, and then strain the solution 
through a fine cloth. Let it stand still half an hour ; then pour off all the 
water. In the bottom of your vessel you will find a solid precipitate, called 
starch. The scrapings are the fibrin of the potato. Now put the starch into 
a quart of clean, cold water, set it on the stove and stir it constantly, until it 
has boiled from two to five minutes. Put also the gratinc^s into a quart of 
clean, cold water, set them on the stove and boil them. Now see if either of 
these "cooked dishes " is the same as boiled potatoes, or any thing like them. 
ICake some more starch and try to mix the starch and the gratings together 
again and form a potato ! Mix the cooked starch and the cooked gratings, 
and see if you have even good potato mush ! In this simple experiment, you 
have used that almost universal chemical solvent, water, to decompose the 
potato, by which process you have constructed different compounds which 
possess properties entirely different from those of the original ; and all the 
Bcience and art in the world can not enable you to restore the original. Yon 
perceive therefore that you possess the power to destroy organixed compoundi. 
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but not to constrnot them. Tou should, therefore, be sure, before you deitmy 
a DAtuml compound, that you can make of its elements an artificial one better, 
for tome purposei, than the natural, which you often can do ; but it will be 
not a concentration of, but an extract from the natural. So of the oonoea- 
trated remedies of the materia medica. 

Again : gum myrrh is composed mainly of resin, mucilage and bitter 
eztractiye. If we put it into water, we get the mucilage and the bitter eztnet. 
but not the resin. If we dissolve it in alcohol, we have the resin, but no 
more of the mucilage, anA of the bitter extract, than the water in the alcohol 
will dissolve. 

If we dissolve it in common spirits or dilute alcohol, we get the mucilage 
and the resin; but still there remains something called "extractive" (more 

Sroperly residuum), which neither the alcohol nor the water will obtain, 
[ake this into pills and swallow them, and the gastric juice, which is a more 
powerful solvent than water or alcohol, will obtain from it some other sub^ 
stance than either mucilage, resin or bitter extract. When each of these 
substances is swallowed separately, the effects on the system are rery different 
When they are all swallowed together, they so modify each other's action, 
that the general efiect or result is quite different from the effect produced by 
the action of any one or two of them. 

If we chew and swallow the leaves of peppermint or pennyroyal, we get 
into our stomachs the whole article. If we drink only a tea of it, we get a 
part of t|ie article, consisting of that which is dissolved by water, and lose 
the fiber and a portion of the volatile or aromatic oil. If we distil the plant, 
we G^t the oil only, and lose the extractive and fibrin. 

We cut the pine tree and thei-e issues from it, a substance which we call 
turpentine. It is an extract from the pine, but not a concentration of it. 
We burn the pine timber covered with earth, and this substance, blackened a 
little with carbon, runs out, and we call it tar. It does not smell, taste, nor 
act on the body as turpentine does. If wo decompose the tar. we find that 
the proportions of carbon, and hydrogen, which constitute chiefly the turpen- 
tine, are changed by the action of caloric, and by the oxygen in the drauc^ht 
of air that passed through the pit. Again, if we take the pine turpentine and 
distil it, we leave, in the vessel, wliat is called resin, while we evaporate and 
condense a fluid called spirit or oil of turpentine. Are all these diti'erent sub- 
stances ** concentrations'* of the pine tree ? Just as much so as leptandrin, 
podophyllin, hydrastin, cornin. salicin, cypripedin, etc., are concentrations 
of leptandra, podophyllum, hydrastis, cornus, salix, cypripedium, etc. 

I perceive by an article in the Eclectic Medical Journal, that a certain 
somebody who, having been so smart as to perceive that one extract is not 
the whole of a plant, has obtained all the extracts he could from the cerasus 
serotina, and mixed them together, and now he cries Eureka — 1 have found 
out the art of concentrating all the virtues of the whole plant ? though he 
still leaves a large residuum, and finds that his artificial concentration is not 
the same as the plant 1 Yet he either ignonintly or dishonestly palms off his 
united extracts, as the concentrated sum or aggregate of all the virtues of the 
plant ! and charges his superiors with dishonesty, because they tell the truth 
and act accordingly. 

I do not say that these extracts (not concentrations) ai-e any better or worse 
than the substances from which they are obtained. I only say that they 
are different compounds, and therefore they possess different properties 
which must be ascertained by physiological experiments on the healthy con- 
stitution. 
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Thej niRj prore better or worse* but they are not the same. These illua* 
tmtlons may serve to show how much confidence can be placed in the declarft- 
tlons of the concentration manufacturers, who never used them in practice, 
that " these preparations will act so and so, and will produce such and such 
results ;" and will guard us against the empyricism and quackery of dootoriog 
the sick with any agents until their powers are well tested on the healthy ; 
instead of using the natural agents which have been so tested, and can be 
safely trusted. 

But I shall be told that they have been tested, and found to be not only in 
some cases different from the substances treated to obtain them, but, in most 
oases preferable. I doubt whether they have been tried sufficiently to justify 
this assurance. It requires many and careful experiments on the healthy as 
Well as the sick, to elicit and establish the true character of a remedy. Htill^ 
I grant that an extract may be, for certain purooses, better than the whole 
from which it is taken. For example : balsam of fir, is a gum resin. The gum 
element is mucilaginous and therefore protective and soothing to a fresh 
wound — acting like slippery-elm. The resinous element is stimulating (as 
spirit of turpentine) and would if applied to the same wound, stimulate it too 
much, and make it painful, excite inflammation and an excessive and unne* 
eessary secretion of coagulable lymph. The resinous portion of the balsam 
therefore, is the best for old inactive ulcers that need stimulation, while the 
mucilaginous is the best for parts already highly irritated. Yet it is evident 
that a combination of the two elements, as in the natural balsam, may he 
better for some cases, than either element alone. Experience has indeed 
taught us that this balsam is too stimulating for the great majority of cases ; 
hence we modify it by adding sweet oil, fresh butter, etc., and harden it with 
beeswax and mutton suet, (see healing salve). It is thus evident that, by decom- 

Csing some agents and compounding others, we may often obtain remedies 
tter for special purposes, than are the substances from which they are 
abstracted, or of which composed. So that I do not object to a scientific and 
judicious pharmacy. On the contrary I most cordially approve of it, and 
have always practiced it as far as in my judgment, the case required, and I 
tecommend to others my example ; that is, to learn to prepare remedies which 
their cases require, out of the best materials at their command. But, instead 
of decomposing gum resins for their elements, they may better use the mucil- 
age of plants for the gum, and cayenne or ginger for the resins ; and I 
especially enjoin upon them the advice, never to put into a preparation nor to 
use in practice a single agent which they do not clearly see is needed there. 
If they follow this rule, their preparations will be exceedingly simple, and if 
Judiciously administered and applied, they will be as efficacious as they are 
simple. I have carefully tested the most of the "remedies" in vogue that 
had not been proved to be decidedly mischievous ; but I have relied, in my 
most critical practice, on but very few agents. I can cure more cases and 
Worse ones, with a dozen good natural agents, than any other man can who 
habitually prescribes a hundred artificial preparations. So I can cure more 
cases when I use these dozen remedies in their simplest forms, than any other 
man can who uses a majority of them in the most of his prescriptions ; or who 
•• concentrates " them all, before he uses them. 

I approve of a scientific and judicious pharmacy, because it enables us to 
separate that which we want from that which we do not ; and to obtain what 
we want from the sources within our reach, and, in all cases, to practice 
therapeutics with judgment and success. And I advise every one to study 
«nd practice the pharmaceutio art, or that of preparing medicines on scientiM 
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principles, adapted to the indications of disease ; and for these purposes phun 
and ample instructions will be giyen presently. 

On the other hand, I disapprove of the hypothetical, injudicious, char- 
latanic and often mischievous preparations, of the hyper-pharmacy of the day, 
because, 

1. It is not governed by scientific principles. 

2. It is called what it is not— ^concentration — and is therefore deceptive. 

3. The materials are often injured in the preparation. 

4. Inferior materials are often used. 

6. The good materials are adulterated for gain. 

6. The processes are kept secret to establish monopoly. 

7. It is calculated to keep the practice in the hands of a few ** educated 
physicians " and apothecaries, ancf to prevent the masses of the people from 
doing what GK>d intended that they should, namely : from learning how to 
prevent and cure their disease, as they do their hunger, and to save tneir lives 
and health, from the ravages of pestilences and the still greater devastations 
of scientific quackery. 

Proofs of the above staiemerUe. — 1 . All the curative operations on the body 
within the reach of art, are performed by relaxation, stimulation, lubrication 
and contraction. As disease is a derangement of the equilibrium of these 
conditions, it can never demand, in the same prescriptions, agents calculated 
to correct them all. But many of the vaunted compounds of the "concen* 
trators" contain relaxants, stimulants, emollients, and astringents, and are 
therefore unscientific. 

2. The preparations called concentrations are only extracts from other sub- 
stances, and therefore deceptions — to the ignorant. 

3. They are frequently burnt and ruined in the process of evaporation. 

4. If a simple remedy in its natural state, is presented to a purchaser, he 
may detect its quality and not be deceived. But if any miserable moldy 
trash be "carefully prepared," and as carefully labeled and sealed *'leptan- 
drin,** or any other ** in," five cents worth of it may be sold to the ** green- 
horn *' for seventy-five cents, and given to a patient whose "disease proves 
incurable," and no one but the manufaclurer is the wiser or richer for it, and 
this trash may be used when no better is at hand or can be obtained. 

6. The old school are constantly complaining of adulterations of their medi- 
cines, in the substitution of poor, cheap materials for good ones, by procurers, 
merchants and apothecaries, for the sake of gain (see report of Dr. Tom 
0. Edwards, in Congress), and I do not know that reformers so differ from 
others, in their moral constitutions that they can be trusted where allopathists 
fail, while I do know that, where so wide a door is open for profitable decep- 
tion, somebody will enter it. 

6. The process being kept secret, few persons can prepare the "concentra- 
tions," hence those few must find it always diffitult and expensive, and often 
utterly impossible to obtain the requisite materials. They will use poor arti- 
cles, because they can not obtain enough that are good to supply the de- 
mand. The ignorant masses must do without medicine, because they 
have been persuaded to neglect nature's pliarmacy, and to purchase and rely 
upon the artificial extracts and compounds, prevented from obtaining and 
using the simples that grow at their own doors. Thus a monopoly of phar- 
macy is established for the benefit of the few, which deprives the many of 
the God-given right to prepare their own medicines and preserve their own 
health and longevity. It hides under a bushel the light which should be 
spread over all that are in the house. If they who " concentrate " or extract 
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the medicines will give the means and processes hj which ibey do it, that 
others who choose may extract for themselves, I will approve of their coarse 
and commend their example. 

I here give the most convenient method of concentration or extract to 
those who are not extensively engaged in pharmaceutic operations. 

The means by which the most of the "concentrations" or extracts are 
made, are the several solvents, water, alcohol, and oils. I have already shown 
how water dissolves mucilages, and bitter, acid, alkaline, anodyne, saccharine 
and various stimulating and other properties : and how alcohol dissolves the 
most of these, with resinous substances, and when so dissolved, removes them 
by straining, precipitation, etc., as in the case of the potatoe starch, etc. 

The "concentrators" then, reduce the substances to a powder, or a paste 
if they will not admit of this, and then dissolve them in one of these solvents ; 
and separate the solutions from the mass, by settling, straining or filtering, 
and then evaporate the water or alcohol from the material in solution. 

To remove all the solvent, and not to burn the extract, they boil it until 
there is danger that the latter will adhere to the vessel and bum, when they 
pot it for completion, either in a sand bath, or in a vessel in another vessel 
of water, as glue is dissolved by mechanics in a glue pot. In t))is manner all 
the water or alcohol in the vessel can be removed, without burning the resi- 
dnam ; but leaving it either a dry powder, a hard cake,or an adhesive, unc- 
tions substance of something like the consistence of paste. The former can 
be preserved in vials ; the latter can be rolled into pills or put into tin boxes, 
or little earthen pots for preservation. If the solvent be water, the evapor* 
ating vessel may be large and shallow ; but if it be alcohol, the solution 
should be put into a still, and the still into a kettle of hot water or in a sand 
bath, and thus, by the distilling process, the alcohol will be preserved for 
fntnre use in the same way. Ether, being capable of dissolving some sub- 
stances that alcohol can not, is used in the same way, and also preserved by 
distillation. 

Certain combinations of the elements of plants, are obtained by the nse of 
acids and alkalis as solvents ; but these processes are too intricate to be ap- 
plied by the general reader or the heads of families ; and as the results are of 
doubtful value, I shall not detail them here. But, 

The distillation of the volatile oils, is so simple that almost any one can 
effect it, and the oils are so valuable that all should be able to obtain them. 
It is effected in the same manner as the alcohol is distilled from the solutions 
before named. The herbs, or other substances to be distilled, are put into a 
amall still, with water, and the heat raised to a degree sufficient to disengage 
the oil, but not to boil the water. The oil passes though the cooler and falls 
into the receptacle, as the alcohol does. 

Oils are solvents for some substances, particularly resins. Put your hands 
into tar, or balsam of fir, turpentine, etc., and they will soon be coated witli 
the resin so that you can nut remove it, even with soap and warm water. 
But rub them all over with any soft oil, as goose grease, neats' foot, lard oil, 
or even lard or butter ; and soon the tar. pitch, etc., will all be loose, having 
combined with the oil. Now, a little soap will unite with this last compound 
and, by the aid of water, remove it altogether from the hands. In this man- 
ner India rubber has been dissolved in linseed oil, and combined with cay- 
enne and other substances in liniments. So the fixed oils are solvents for 
many of the virtues of medicines. Thus cayenne may be put into sweet oil, 
lard oil, or the oil of cream or butter, to make a stimulating liniment, which 
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will ezoite action of the surfftce without producing so mnob tmardng as if it 
were prepared in alcohol. 

Lastly* good cider vinegar is a good solvent for the properties of some sub- 
stances, particularly the acid. Hence, an ounce of cayenne in a pint of vine- 
gar makes a first rate stimulating liniment for the surface. But Tinegar must 
not be used to obtain the alkaloid principles of planttj, which it neutralises. 
If you tincture lobelia in vinegar, you nearly destroy its emetic or alkaloid 
property, and, of course, its relaxing and nauseating power. This is the 
reason why acids in the stomach check its action, and must be neutralized by 
soda or some other alkali, before emesis will take place. 

The practitioners and heads of families who do not wish to pay for good 
" concentrated medicines," many times their value, as well as otten to obtain 
those that are good for nothing, will do well to study the preceding remarks 
on the processes of "concentrations" and extractions, and to prepare for 
themselves whatever remedies they need, from the elements almost every whers 
attainable. They can also prepare more than they want of some that ars 
plenty, to be exchanged for others that are rare. 

Antidotes to Poisons. — In chemical processes, alkalis neutralize acids, and 
acids neutralize alkalis. Either the strong alkalis or acids alone are poison- 
ous to the system. Of course, if you get an article of either of them into 
you, it will be well to neutralize it with some one of the others, and this can 
be done, provided you can get the latter into contact with the former befors 
either has an opportunity to exert its poisonous influence on the system. 
While the poison is in the stomach, or on the surface, you may reach it, bat 
even here, there is danger that you will not give the proper dose, and if yon 
give more or less, the one in excess will still do more or less harm. There- 
lore, 

When the stomach is sour, dissolve in warm water, or put into a tea, a piece 
of soda, of saloratus, or of potasli, as large as a pill a quarter of an inch in 
diamelor (for an adult), in half a gill of warm water, and swallow it. If 
this relieve the symptoms of burning and sour eructation, do not repeat it; 
but, if they continue, give half as much more, and, if they still continue, give 
doses still less, till they cease. When any of the acids are taken in a concen- 
trated state, the doses of the alkalis may be much larger ; or when the alkalis 
are taken, the acids must be taken in a diluted state, as directed for the alkalis. 
When potash is to be taken, it is often taken in the form of a weak ley (or a 
strong tea) of hard wood, as hickory ashes, say a quart of ashes to a gallon 
of water. 

Calcined magnesia, prepared chalk, and lime water, are given for this pur- 
pose ; but I do not use them — though I do not think them dangerous, but 
believe them to be useful, particularly the magnesia, which opens the bowels 
gently, as well as neutralizes the aiid. The ley of hickory ashes was Dr. P. 
b. Physick*8 great remedy for dyspepsia, and is very good as one among many 
means to be used, though very liable to be abused. 

But this mode of neutralizing poisons can not be practiced when the virus 
has become extensively diffused through the system. 

Hence, various articles which, by their relaxing and stimulating power — 
that is, their alterative influence — have been known to remove certain poisons, 
are at once set down as antidotes to those particular poisons, and sought after 
and administered, only when those poisons have been received, until, by mere 
accident, it is discovered that they are equally good to remove other poisons, 
and forthwith a long list of powers is arrayed in their favor — though, in fact, 
all their effects are produced by their relaxing aud stimulating influence, and 
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Biay be just as well produced by a multilude of other similar articles. For 
example : — 

It nas been discovered that cayenne is a first rate antidote for opium and for 
paralysis (B. M. and S. Journal) ; but those sage discoverera do not discern 
that this article is equally efficient for sedation or paralysis from any and 
erery other cause, and that a hundred other articles, such as ginger, xanthoxy- 
him, pennyroyal, peppermint, sage, and other warming and diffusive stimu- 
lants are just as good in proportion to the degree and permanency of their 
power. Hence, instead of sound fundamental principles illustrated by a suf- 
ficient number of remedies suited to those principles, we have our books and 
leachings filled up with long lists of arbitrary symptoms, called diseases, and 
empyrical prescnptions for each of those symptoms or their causes, without 
any other reason for either the symptoms or prescriptions than simply that the 
writer or lecturer has seen, heard, or read of such things — that he has used 
•nch and such articles and found them good, and assures the reader or hearer, 
that he will find them so ! This kind of medical pettifogging is the business of 
little minds— of men who, unable themselves to perceive great, fundamental, 
ffoveming principles, and to carry them out in practice, are continually harp- 
ing about tne medical scheming and hypotlicscs of those who are able to see 
an inch before their noses, to understand the laws of physical action, and to 
follow them in practice. Those narrow-minded sticklers for specifics, unable, 
for want of principles and discriminating power, to make, except by accident, 
any discoveries themselves, are constantly gathering both the real and the 
** false facts" of others — that is, the facts rightly and those erroneously under- 
stood — and jumbling them together in one common mass of stimulants and 
sedatives, good medicines and poisons ; and this they call the selection of the 
remedies of all systems, or eclecticism ; and all the philosophy they have to 
support it with, is '* enlightened experience" [accident]. Men counted learned 
have said so— they have tried it, and it is so— and you may try it, and you 
will find it so ! and this is called Science. But you will pardon this digres- 
sion, and I will not leave you in the fog and smoke of empyricism. 

Experiments have shown that many vegetable substances which seem in 
themselves quite bland and harmless, are antidotes to various poisons. Thus 
the Scutellaria is said to be a remedy for hydrophobia, the alisma plantago 
and the polemonium reptans for the bites of serpents, lobelia for the sting of 
insects, the quivering iiesh of a just slain fowl for a poisoned wound, etc., 
iris, sarsaparilla, and lobelia syphilitica for syphilis, etc. Very well, so they 
are good, but why ? because they are permanently relaxing and stimulating ; 
they depurate the whole system and therefore each one will do just as well for 
all the above viri, as it will do for any one of them. That which has the re- 
laxing, lubricating or emollient properties the most accurately balanced, and 
permanent in their effects, as the alisma, the polemonium, the iris, the sarsa- 
parilla, the amlia, the menispermum, and, I may add, the macrotrys, the jeffer- 
sonia, the leontodon, and even a compound of cayenne, lobelia seed, and 
apocyuum, will answer just as well. 



MATERIA MEDICA. 



I HiKi insert cuts of some of our most valuable medicinkl [ilMitB, with » 
more extended descrintioo of iheir botanical characlere, and their phyiiologt* 
oal qualities, than I have heretofore given ; to enable all vho wilf, to gather 
and prepare them for their own u»e or for exchange. I commence, according 
to the order of nature, and their usefulness in the removal of diaease, with 
the antispasmodics and nervines ; the most prompt and powerful of which ia 



L— Lohelia Inflata~(EEutio Herb.) 



Ci.ABa. Pes 




Order, MoiiOffyiiia, Natural Order, Lobeliacen. 



Genu*, Lobelia. — Calyx iive-cleft ; corol irregular, often irregularly stjttad ; 
nthers uolieriiig, nnd sooiewliat curved ; stigma tn-o-lobod ; capsules two or 
hree-celled, opyninij by a pore ai the side; seeds, many, minute. 

Spfr-.f3 Itifiala. — Braiiching. rarwly sini]»le, very rough, hairy ; leaves egg- 
Iiiiped, sawt'd ; ilowev branches leafy ; capsules or seed vessels iodated. This 
368 
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11 ft biennial plant It grows from twelve inches to four feet high, bearing 
small, light blue (lowers slit on their upper sides, borders five- parted, flowers 
from July until the frost comes. The leaves are sessile or clasping. The 
stem is ans^lar or furrowed, very rough, and the branches are covered with 
leaves to their extremities, with flowers seated in their axils. The cut is a 
tolerable representation of some of its many forms. It exhibits this appear- 
ance in close fed pastures, by the open way side, and wherever it does not 
ffTOW very fast. In shady places its structure is more delicate, its leaves, 
branches and stems are much longer and more numerous, etc. 

I have used this plant much in practice, and written many an article on its 
properties and uses, and in its defense against its enemies. Nor do I now see 
the least reason to retract any remark I ever made respecting it. I refer the 
Gurious reader to the following articles : Lectures on Obstetrics, pages 107, 111 
and 116, 117. For its defense, see Recorder, volume iii, page 4 ; see also, 
pages 117,199, 209, 244, 288, 380 (116) ; volume iv (126, Waterhouse on), 
806, 344; volume v. pages 173, 261, 291-'2, 316, 330. 334, 384, 388, 402 ; 
▼olume iv, page 227. The reader wljo will carefully peruse, every article to 
which reference is here made, will be richly repaid for his trouble. Of course 
I am responsible only for what I wrote myself. 

I remark here, that its prominent and uniform characteristic, is its power 
to relax muscular fiber, which it seems to effect through the medium of the 
nervous system. It is the most powerful, innocent and valuable antispasmodic 
with which I am acquainted. It is of the utmost value to remove or relieve 
directly, rigid muscular contractions of every description and locality, and to 
aid in their cure, indirectly, by the removal of the morbific causes. And, on 
account of the speed, extent and volatility of its action, it is unquestionably 
the best emetic ever yet used. So long and successfully have its virtues been 
tested, and so good and only good have they uniformly and invariably proved, 
that its action in these respects, has become as well defined and firmly settled, 
as any physical action in any other department of science : Yes, when I ad- 
minister lobelia to organs that still possess their vital power, I as confidently 
expect to see the result for which I give it, as I do to see, each morning, the 
light of the rising sun. It is very certain that, while lobelia relaxes the mus- 
cular tension, it does not, in the least degree, impair the power of respiration, 
digestion, absorption, circulation or secretion ; on the contrary, when used 
judiciously, by opening the contracted pores and loosening obstructions, it 
materially aids all these processes. The breathing is, indeed, sometimes hur- 
ried and sometimes catching, and the quickness of the pulse is sometimes 
diminished for a time, but the final result is only good ; and these functions 
are proportionably increased in extent and power, as are the vibrations of a 
pendulum by extending the wire. 

Lobelia should not be considered the curer of disease, but the preparer of 
the way for the removal of obstructions. The actual removal of thcvSe ob- 
structions must be effected by the action and reaction of the organs, aided 
or not by stimulants. This should be particularly regarded in the treat- 
ment of fits, asthma, cramp, croup, hooping cough, lock jaw, angina pecto- 
ris, tic douleureux, and all other nervous afrections in which high excitement 
produces alarming derangement of vital action. (See advice on the treatment 
of these forms of disease, in the several genera.) Inattention to this fact in 
relation to lobelia, and want of knowledge of the causes of those affections, 
have retarded or defeated the object in the treatment of them, by some of our 
best practitioners. Too much attention can not be given to this subject. The 
properties and uses of an article so generally employed in medicine, howeret 
24 
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barmlest it may be, ihould be thorongfblf anderstood, Uut we may be able b> 
derive from it all the good which it ia capable of effeoting. 

S.— Cypripfldiiuii.— (TTmbU, Lftdiea' Slippsr.) 




Class, Gysandiwa; Order, Monogyiiia; Natural Order, Cypripediae. 

Oenus, Cypripedium. — Calji CDlored, fi>ur-leaved, spreading; corol none 
{some consider t!io calyx n corol). Nectaiy, large, inflated (resembling a 
lady's shoe, whence its namu), sLyle, wiih a (erminal hole, and petal-like ap- 
pendage on the upper side. 

Species, Pubescens. — Flowers yellow, appealing early in the spring ; stem 
leafy ; lube of the style, triangular- oblong, obtuse ; outer petals obIoDg-ovaI« 
acuminate; inner one very long, linear contorted; lip compressed, shorter 
than the petals; root biennial, twelve to fourteen inches or two feet high 
(moccasin flower, Noah's ark). 

There are several other species of this plant which much resemble it in 
appearance, and probably their properties are similar in nature, if not in de- 
gree. Tliose that are used, so nearly resemble this in the appearance of the 
flower, that they will be easily recognized by comparing them with the cut. 
The root only is used. It much lesembles the roots of some grasses. It 
consists of a tuft of numerous branches, none of which are more than an 
eighth of an inch thick. 

This article is considered an invaluable nervtoe. I hare used it much in 
oounectiou with other medicinea. and hare reaaoD U> believe it baa ■ good 
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effect in- allayioe nenrons excitement, after the offending cause is removed, 
though I have found it of little use while the system was laboring under 
the influence of that cause. It is bitter, somewhat stimulant, and generally 
considered, by patienta, among the most nauseous and disagreeable to the 
taste of all our medicines. I have had some very nervous patients who 
preferred to suffer until the cause was removed, rather than take the nervine, 
though there is nothing in the effect that is disagreeable to any one. Others, 
however, do not dislike the taste. Certainly it is perfectly harmless, and I 
have seen instances in which I had reason to believe it produced a very 
happy effect 

Collect the roots when the stalk withers in the fall, wash and dry them, 
and pulverize only a little at a time, for use. 

Rafinesque says. Medical Florist, page 143, "It is with some satisfaction 
that I am enabled to introduce, for the first time, this beautiful genus into our 
Materia Medica ; all the species are equally medienl. [I doubt it.] They 
have long been known to the Indians, who called them moccasin flower, and 
were used by the empyrics of New England, particularly Samuel Thomson. 
Their properties, however, have been tested and con6rmed by Dr. Hales of 
Troy, Dr. Tully of Albany, etc. The most efficient is the C. lutuem [the 
one we have described under the name of pubescens], the next C. acaule, 
and last C. spectabile and C. candidum. * * They produce beneficial 
effects in all nervous diseases and hysterical affections, by allaying pain, quiet- 
ing the nerves and promoting sleep. They are preferable to opium in many 
cases, having no baneful nor narcotic effects." 

What is this but a plain confession of the Professor of Medical Botany 
in Transylvania University, that the Indians and empyrics are far before the 
scicntifics in the knowledge of the best remedial means? that the doctors are 
groping along behind, " testing and confirming," that is, learning, what their 
masters aforementioned have taught them ? Really we have some encourage- 
ment to hope that these scientifics will yet learn the healing art. 

3. — Asarum CaiiadenBe. — (Canada Snakeroot.) 

Gentu, Atarum, — Calyx, somewhat bell-form, three or four-cleft, superior ; 
corol none ; anthers proceeding from the middle of the filaments ; stigma six- 
cleft ; capsule lenther-like, six-celled, crowned with the calyx. 

Species, Canadense. — Leaves broad, kidney-form, in pairs; calyx woolly, 
deeply three-parted, divisions sub-lanceolate, reflexed; flowers, green an<i 
purple, appear in the spring. Orows almost everywhere in the United States, 
particularly in the northern and eastern States, in the woods and shady moist 
places, in thickets and beside rotten stumps and the roots of trees. It is 
called white snakeroot, wild ganger, false colt's foot, etc. The root only is 
used. It is biennial. 

Properties. — I have used this plant much, and found it a very pleasant, 
warming, stimulant and nervine, an excellent deobstruent from every secretory 
and excretory organ. It is very useful in all affections of the lungs, as colds, 
asthma, croup, consumption, etc. I use the infusion or powder of the root. 
In early life, I made much use of it in sirups in the spring to cleanse the 
blood, for which I found it veiy beneficial. As the taste is not disagreeable, 
I was fond of chewing the root, and found it a valuable expectorant and ner- 
vine. It is a good sudorific, as it promotes free perspiration without greatlv 
quickoning the pulse. It ought to be extensively gathered and used by all 
who live in the vicinity of its growth. 
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Ababom CAa^DUUB.— { Canada Siiaitroat.) 




Clasb, Gtnandria ; Order, Decnndria, Natural Order, Aristolochiie. 

4. — CanlopiLyllnm — Tbalictroides. — (Cohosh, Blaeberry, etc.) 

Qenu). Caulophyllum. — Calyx inferior, lliree to six-!uaved, dropping earlj; 

neowries sii, nearly kidney-foriu, fleshy, gluiitujus nl the margin, atiached 

U> liie daws iif the petals ; seed naked, elevaied on a siipe after liaring burst 

irs caducous or temporary pericarp. 

Spiteta, Thaliclroidei. — Floner^i about. April, purple and yellow, in pan- 
icics between the leaves. Plains very glabrous; leaves three on a three- 
forked stem; more than decompound, leafeis oval; lower ones pet iolod and 
lubed, end ones tbrec'lohed ; lobes three or five-toothed ; berries blue ; stem 
woody, two to four feet high. 

Tliis plant, aa well as others, has a variety of English and Indian names 
vhidh are also applied to other plants quite unlike it. It is because of the 
^reat uncertainty of English names and common doEcriptions in designating 
plants, thai I give the Botanic characters and names ; nor is this course 
object ton able, since almost every school boy and girl in the United Stales 
now learn to designate plants by their BcientiGc names and characters ; and 
eu great are the facilities, everywhere, for obtaiuing the knowledge of this 
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^lightfnl ftnd iDstraattre science, that eren old men and women on become 
Mijuainted iritli the idenlitf and chamclar of the Botanic remedies, much 
foioker and oheaper in this way than in Any other. Let them parohase the 
Mventb or any later edition of Eaton's Mhduh] of Botany, and Mrs. Linootn'a 
BoUny, for the figures and &miliar inBtructions, and Wood's or Uray'a 
Botany for the naLursl system, and they can leani Botanr soientiGcally, eren 
without a t«acher, though it were far belter still to obtain an inBtmotor if « 
good one ean be bad. 

CArLOFHTLLtm — THAUontoiDu.^-( Cohosh, Bltuterrjf, etc.) 




Clash, Hixardria; Order, Monogynia; Natural Order, Berberiden. 

The above named plant may be found in almost all parts of tbe UDiled 
States ; most abundant on mountains, shady bills and sandy plains, but occa- 
■ionally in rich and damp soils. 

Proptrtiti. — Not having used much this article myself, I gire tbe proper- 
ties from others, vithout vouching for their correctness. It ia said, by those 
wbo have used it, to be pungent and aromatic, and a powerful aulispssmodic, 
and ibat tbe Indians, and many whites, use it for fits or spasms, and in all 
Msea where it ia desirable to relax muscular fiber. As they do not speak of 
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CLua, OnruiDWA; Order, Heundria; Natural Order, Aristoloebin. 

OrnvM, Arutoloehia. — Ca\yx or coro) superior; one-petiled, lignlale, in- 
flated at the base; capsule Bu-celled, inan;^ seeded. 

Speeiti, Strpeniarta. — Leaves heart- lanceolate, acuminate ; stem ligpg; 
asoendiDg ; peduncles radicle ; lip of the corol lanceolate ; flowera parpw, 
•pring; root bienuial, a knob with many long fibers. (Virginia SnslMroott 
birthwort, etc.) 
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Tv « fi t i ' 6 m and «im«.— Thi* is ut eicetleat warming atimnlant, andorifio 
and nctondvo, rer^ UMful in high hvon and iDtomal infiuaroatioD. It 
■honld be naed in biltera, ■irupa, powdere, etc., as a Detrine and reBloratiTS. 
It Bhonld Dot be boiled. Messrs. Wood and Baohe say that "too largelj 
taken, it occasions nausea, griping pains in the bowels, eometimes vomiting 
aad dysenteric tenesmus." I bave seen no ill effects from it, but small doses 
of all DerTines are better than large ones. It should be used with much water 
in th« form of a weak tea. Ooodin typhoid fevers a&d eraptiona. 

8.— Fuutx Qnisqaefolla. 




Clabs, PsHTAirDRiA; Order, Digynia; Natural Order, Araliaceie. 

Otnui, Panax. — Polygamous, ambeled ; involucre many leaved : calyx 
•uperior; five-toothed in the perfect flower; entire in the staminato flower; 
beriT heart-formed, two to three-seeded. 

Species. Quingue/oiia. — Root spindle-shaped, often forked; leaves first 
divided into threes and these into fives; leaflets petioled, oboval, acuminate, 
■errale, two very small ; flowers white, appearing early in the spring ; berries 
red, commonly bilobed with two semi-globoM seeds, sometimes single or 
triple. ( Qinaeng.) 



It glows fath* hilly nglrai of tka DorOeni, niddU ud vaitm tMN, 
jnbrriBg thick, ahidy irboas. &taa mjb Uw pint )• btauiaL '. 
■yi tfaa SimMnqnira two jamtoganiliut»,ud tbatiln'Mola 



to Cfleen y«ar« old lo be tW baiL 

iVepMiN'MHfwtM. — ^I h&n MT«r and thii plut in prHtHMb Dr.l 
aoB ilm^f mI1> it > iMrrine. lUfinvaqne KUribnlM to it all llw fammt 
MBBtmy to thar nmoral of d) the cmimb of diMako Md' tbo i Mt m yo M af 
health ; w ifart, If we mar baliaTe him, wa hara in ihbMM-aHtalB Hm law 



aooght ettkaHmt, the Taritabla tJuriata, the attnr mim. Ha mja ba baa nadi 
many vxjnrimmta npoa it, and "loaadiiayiodatomaehio, re at oiatiTa, aad 
nerviDe lemedy." Be tues chiefly 4>* powder, in honey or ngar caadyt ia 
any quantity up to an ounce. Tno stiongth ia alao obtained by i~ 



e lemedy." Be tues chiefly ^ powi 
, , lantity up to an ounce. Tno strengt 
The alems and leavM auka good madJoal'lab 



candy, i 
deooetioB. 




From the Oreek, kt^, I bite — n biting plant The bent capaicnm in 
obtained from Africa and South America, one pTovince of the latter, ChyenDe, 
giving its name to the article. It can be produced in good qnality in tho 
Bouthern States, especially those that lie beyond the aontbem line of Tennea- 
see. It grows abundantly, and of excellent qoalily, in the West Indtea, where 
the negroes count it almost « certain remedy for nearly all their maladiaai 
They oave no fears of fatal efieola from feverB, even the terrible aad denulM 
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ting jellow fever, if they can get a plenty of capsicum. They not only drink 
a tea of it, but they chew and swallow the pods I one after another, as we 
would so many dough nuts ; and never dream that it can do them any injury. 
Dr. Thomas, of London, who practiced a long time in the West Indies, 
fennd cayenne pepper an almost sovereign remedv for yellow fever, and almost 
erery other form of human maladies. There is, perhaps, no other article 
which produces so powerful an impression on the animal fiame, that is so 
destitute of all injurious qualities. It seems almost incapable of even abuse, 
lor, however great the excitement induced by it, this stimulant pre- 
Tents that excitement from subsiding so suddenly, as to induce any great 
derangement of the equilibrium of the circulation. It produces the most 
powerful impression on the surface, yet never draws a blister ; on the stom- 
ach, yet never weakens its tone. It is so difi'usive in its character, that it 
never produces any local lesion, or induces permanent inflammation ; yet its 
counter excitation is of the most salutary kind, and ample in degree. A 

Slaster of cayenne is more efficient in relieving internal inflammation, than a 
y blister ever was, yet I never knew it to produce the slightest vesication, 
though I have often bound it thick as a poultice, on the tenderest flesh, to 
relieve rheumatism, pleurisy, etc., which, by the aid of an emetic, an enema 
and sudorifics, it is sure to do. I have thus cured with it, in a single night, 
cases of rheumatism that had been for years most distressing. Though 
severe on tlie tissue to which it is applied, it is so diffusive that it does not 
long derange the circulation ; but, on the contrary, equalizes it. Thus it is 
not only stimulant, but antispasmodic, sudorific, anti-febrile, anti-inflamma- 
tory, depurating and restorative. It is powerful to arrest hemorrhage from 
the mucous membranes. When the stomach is foul, a strong dose of the 
powder will excite vomiting, and an enema of it and lobelia and slippery-elm, 
will relieve the most obstinate constipation. Taken in powder in cold water, 
it is sure to move, not only the internal canal, but all the splanchnic viscera, 
as the liver, the kidneys, the spleen and the pancreas, the mesentery, etc. 
This article, lobelia, some good astringent, as bayberry or sumach leaves, a 
good bitter, a mucilage, a good sudorific and the vapor-bath, must ever con- 
stitute the basis of the most efi'ective medication. 



8. — Ammomum Zingiber. 

Oinger. — Next to cayenne, wo have no difl'usive stimulant equal to the best 
African or Jamaica ginc^er. It is less acrid than cayenne, but aromatic and 
Tery diffusive ; hence, it is more pleasant as a tea for ordinary purposes, as 
colds, influenza, etc., which, if taken immediately and aided by the vapor- 
bath, it is almost sure to remove. Those who prepare ginger, often put into 
it com meal *'to make it grind easily," and, if the article is not good, "a 
little cayenne with it will make it sharp enough I'' So the reader will see 
that the best way for him to get good ginger, if he has not full confidence in 
the honesty of the grinder, is to buy the pure imported race, the white 
from Africa or the brown from Jamaica, and pulverize it himself in a mortar, 
or grind it in a mill such as is used for tan bark. It will cake in and clog 
a coffee mill. 

This article, like cayenne, may be used freely in all cases in which it is 
desirable to produce an equilibrium of the circulation and the nervous action, 
as its effects are not followed by depression. The tea needs not be strong, 
Imt it should he freely taken, until the equilibrium is established, and the 
is complete, aided by the bath if neoessaiy. As I taki this tea ttid 
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batbe mj feet or my whole body, on the first atUoka of diMue, I ■■ 
hare tlie need of anj other medioiDe. 

Ahmomuh ZnotBBt. 




9. — Hedeoma Fnlegioidea. — (Pennyrayal.) 
Class, Didynauia ; Order, Gymnospermia ; Natural Order, NepeleBE, 

Genut, Hedtoma. — Calyx two-lipped, ten elrij 
base ; upper lip with three lanceolale teelli ; ioi 
cor()l rinyent ; two short Binmens without anthers. 

Species, Pulegio'tdea. — Pubescent ; leaves oblong, acute, serrate ; flower* 
axillary, all along ihe branches, whorled in sixes, on short pedicels, with two 
Bmall bracts. Flowers blue or purple, appearing in July and August. Grows 
in the form of field cedar, almost everywhere, especially in the south and 
west. About a Toot high. The cut is well executed. 

Of (his article we have made very much use in practice, and can sneak 
with confidence of its virtues. lis decoction is both relaxant and stimulant, 
opening the pores freely and exciling the organs to move forward rapidly the 
morbific matter in the system, promoting a free discharge of all the secretions 
and excretions. In slight or recent cases of obstruction or suppression, 
strong decoctions of this herb, drank freely, with vapor -bathing, will give 
permanent relief. But as I do not believe in specifics, I never trust to this or 
aay other article to effect the whole cure in any case. Though I am aa w«U 
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•wan u uij one, that MyeQne and its kindred stimuknta (of wltioh tiiis u, ia 
nnnl raBseola, one), come aa near acoomplishing ihia end, aa any medioinaa 
«TCr 7«t disoorered ; I am also airare that the fMson why (hey do it 
il) that they are not only compouod medicines iLemselves, but they aot io 
perfect harmony with the ialcutiona and operations of the living ayalem ; tfans 
multiplying the compound effect, in a manner of which, in our esiuuatioii of 
Aa effiHt M medicines, we are loo apt to lose sight. 

HlDBOUl. PuLKOIOIDn— (PmmxoTAb.) 




This article, being more relttxant and less stimulant than cavenne, is of 
Mnrse more sudorific and l«ss beating. It follows that it is good in burning 
ferers to promote perspiration, and In evaporate the surplus heat generated bj 
high organic action, and such we have fonnd it. Being pleasant to the taste of 
most persons, I have used it freely as a drink in giving courses, alternated 
with strong doses of more powerful articles, as cayenne, etc., to promote per- 
spiration, vomiting and other opemtions, for which it is excellent, though not 
•qnal to catnip except for ihe laate, which is more agreeable. 

I hare found, among some patients, the superslilious notion that " this arti- 
ole nay b» injurious in certain cases." All I can say in reply is, I have used 
it in many such cases, as strong as I could make it, and aa freely aa the 
priiant ooold drink any fluid, wiuiont any injurwaa efibot. No artiola in tha 
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Bularia medica is more innooeDt. Being very seMnient, mdonfio and vobf 
tile, ita power is diffused and lost, before aof serioas oppreseion is proiueti. 
I strip the lesvea and pods from the stem vith tbe thumb and fingers, bam 
mot npward, diy tbem on newspapers, pack them in glass jars, and dm atRHig 
J , jl^ pjj jj^y (jg used, when the herb oan not be bad. 

10. — ^Kyrica Cerifora. — Bayberry. 




Cu&s, Dkecia; Order. Tetrandm ; Natural Order, Amen tace». 
Cfenut, Myrica. — Slaminale flowers ; anient nblong ; calyx, an ovate lunnlate 
scale ; corol nooe ; stamens four to six ; anthers four-valved ; pistillate flow- 
ers ; calyit and corol like the staminate ; eliymas two ; drupe or berry one- 

SpeeUa, Ceri/era. — Flowers about May, green and purple. Leaves, wedge 
lanceolate, acule, with distant serratures at the apex. Siaminate ameols lax ; 
scales acute. Fruit small, globose covered with a whitish wax, in a mealy 
stale. Vnr. putniia, leaveii kncelinear, two feet to eighteen. — Eaton. Sweet 
gale, candleberry, wax-berry, wax-myrde, eic. 

This shmb grows on and near the sea shore, from Maine to Georgia; in 
Now England, and Virginia, very abundantly. It also grows about the great 
lakes between the United States and Canada, and in Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi ; but I think that growing near the sea shore the strongest and 

Properties. — For removing canker from the system in all chronic cases, this 
is an invaluable medicine. It is a powerful stimulant, though ita effects on 
the sensitive organs are not, to most persons, so disagreeable as those of cay- 
anne and some other stimulants. It is astringent and slightly mucilaginous, 
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■idiiig thftt land of action in the system which generates heat, and is oonae- 
qvenUy very properly united with cayenne to raise the action in all cases of 
cold clamminess, where there is much morbific matter in the system, in which 
oases, it may be given as strong and as freely as you please. In cases of 
acute and high fever, where the skin is very dry and hot, and the pulse quick, 
iiill and strong, I do not find it so good to promote perspiration, to relieve the 
oppressive, superficial heat, and quiet the nervous system, as catnip, sage, 
balm, boneset, and many other cooling sudorifics. If given weak, however, 
.--.nd in a large quantity of fluid, it answers well even in these cases ; but, 
to give it very strong, in small quantities of fluid is objectionable, because it 
creates the excitement which produces thirst, without furnishing fluids to 
^lake it. 

The bark of the root is the strongest, but so great is the demand for it, that 
tl.e whole should be collected, and the leaves also preserved, of all the shrubs 
t) at are dug up. These will be useful in less urgent cases. They should be 
kept disiiiKi, and properly labeled. They will be found yery useful in poul- 
tice's for old canker sc»ri.'s, scrofulous tumors, etc. A constant drink of bay- 
berry anrl 8umach bark or leaves, will cure the scrofula in almost any stage. 
Bui I would not specify lost I limit the use of this valuable article. I know 
of but the case mentioned above, where it is improper, and it is so there only 
because it is less valuable than some other articles. Being astringent and 
stimulant, it is not so suitable when the skin or the mucous membrane is 
already contracted and excited, as articles that relax and lubricate. In all 
other cases, it tends to promote every secretion, and is, of course, good to 
remove canker from every obstructed organ or tissue. 

II— White Fond Lily.— (Hymphna.) 

Class Poltandria, Order Monogynia. 

Genus, Xymphcta, — Calyx four to seven-leaved, corol many petaled in 
several rows, equaling the <;alyx in length, attached to the germ beneath the 
atamens ; stigma a broad disk marked with radiated lines; pericarp, berry- 
like, many celled, many seeded. Natural order, Nymphaceoi. 

Species, Odorata. — Leaves nidical, round hearl-shaped, entire at the edges, 
i<plit at the base, lobes acuminate, petals equaling the calyx. Calyx four- 
leaved, equal, green outside, white within. S(;apes one-flowered, whito, 
sweet scented. Grows in ponds, iu» leaves and flowers floating. Found in 
the eastern, middle and western Stales in abundance, more scarce in the 
southern. Odor like that of magnolia glauca. Of some varieties, the roots 
are yellowish, and of others the petals are rose colored ; all are good. RooU 
veed: Perennial, creeping, blackish, thick and knotty ; two inches or more in 
diameter when grown. 

This article is excellent for removing morbific matter of every kind, from 
every portion of the animal frame. It is stimulant and deobstrueut, calcu- 
lated to promote the healthy action of the organs, and, of course, the result 
of its use will be the recovery of tone to the system. It is among the best 
articles for poultices for inflamed tumors and old sores, and excellent in sirups 
for intern.ll inflammations, ulcerations, or morbid discharges. Whenever it 
can be conveniently obtained, it may form a part of the compound tea given 
ia a course of medicine. 

The best time to gather this root, is in the fall after the stalk is withered 
and the ponds are dry or low. Slit up in strips and dry it in an open cham- 
bar, (hen pound or grind it to powder as yoa want it, or keep it for sale or 
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txckxage. Do not complntn that I have not specified all its pn^rtiei nd 
■U the forma of disease for which it is useful ; but nm«iib«r that it is stinn- 
kot and deobatnient, calculated U> remore idl kinds of morbifio matter from 
eT«7 portion of the system. 

Warn PoHB Lilt. — (Ifyn^haa.) 




Physicians havu H(lempt«d to discover, by cliemioal analysis, the probable 
operation of this aiiicle on (.he human eysleni ; but all such attempts are 
worKe than vain, for they lead to a dangerous empiricism under the guidance 
of false principles. That an ariitle of food or medicine contains elements 
which, if used alone, would produce specific effects, good or bad, is no proof 
that the compound from which ii is derived would produce similar effects. 
The air we breathe, the salt we eat, the lime water we drink, all contain ele- 
ments destructive to life, but experience proves to us that the compounds are 
as useful and necessary, as the simples are injurious and destructive. Before 
we can say what effect a compound will produce upon a vital organ, we must 
ascertain which is the strongest, the chemical affinity or ihe vital power ; and 
this can be done only by submitting the compound to the vitel action in a 
healthy state. If under such eircumstimces, it increases the vital energies, 
without diminishing aught of the organic powers; it is a valuable remedy 
for disease, bo its ingredients what they may. 

This " scientific " determination of the suitableness or un suitableness, the 
sanative or poisonous tendency of a vegetable substance, is a mere humbug 
of an interested craft, by which they are enabled to dupe the ignorant multi- 
tude, but with which they will not attempt to deceive a practical physician 
and chemist. Their pretending to judge of the causes of death under the 
Botanic treatment, from analysis of the stomach, etc., is so manifestly absurd, 
not to say knaviah, that it is wonderful they are not ashamed, for their own 
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nke, to BMation it in a a(»niiianity where there ii reason to believe (hkt one 
■MB in ft hnndred luu the leut oUim to the ttile of " Mlentifio." 

la^Witeh Hule. 




OuM 4, Order 2. TetandrU DiifjnU, Hnappin^ Hule, WinMr Bloom, 
(HAmMDeli> Virjpnu.A.—iUum. etc.) 

IsTolDcre three-leaved, three-flowered : Pfjier oalyx d'fublH, ^xi^ri'ir 
two-lemred, nnall, roandUb, interior four-ltaired, er^'^t, olrVm^, ol>tu«e, t-jfunl ; 
Gorol four peUte, y«11ow, linear, equal, very loiiff, obtiue, r'lifiied. Nectary 
four leaflets, tmncaU:, joining; the cordl. FiJBtneiile ali'ifler than tlwi '■alyi . 
Uthen two-horned, refleied. Germ '>va(«, vtiUr*!!; two ntyl'!*, titi^mM 
eapitale. Seed a nut, urate, half rnvtMl wkli the calyx, rurr'iwed ea/;h »U\f 
of the apex, two horii'>ntal, two-branched h'>nui, two ';elti>, two *al*e*; 
(amall, black and ihining ; ripe c»|>tiule •addenly eiplridea with a noiw, •f-at' 
leriog the aeeda). A ihmb gr^iwiKH in bnncliee like cbtn(|uabin*, haik or 
aldns, aometintea eight or ten leet hi^h. Branchea flextviwi arid knf'tty. bnrk 
iBooth aod ifrar with brr^wn dota, L^vm ofal, cify/vace, or '/*■] '•bl''n([, 
nragnlarly notched or fydloptd on ih» ';<l;p^*, ■moi'th aUtve, downy l^:Hi«tb, 
pedunclea tingle, two Ia GT«-flow*rM, b1'>'m* aft^r the CtUin:; of U.e Uat^ 
[fron October to February. — MarthsJIJ. iir-.wt on l,i','h landt and lb* 
MOBT baaka of atream*, from New England Ui f^aroliha an4 Ohi//. 

Irrtfnif iV^trtMA^-Aauisgeat, etuMlaat, sro«MUte, and aiigbtlf Mt«r, 
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The bark and leaves are used. This is the best article in our regetaUe 
teria medica, for stopping hemorrhage. In all cases of hemorrhage, 
should be used to expand the collapsed vessels, and strong decoctions of this 
article should be administered as directly as possible to the part affected. In 
bleeding at the stomach, drink freely ; at the nose, snuff it up— (a little alum 
may be dissolved in the tea for this purpose). For piles or bearing dowa 
pains, use it in injections. It should be used as a canker medicine when the 
stomach is to be much relaxed. It is perfectly innocent, pleasant to the taste, 
and should be given strong and freely, until the desired effect is produced. 

I have given it in hemorrhage from the nose, stomach, lungs and other 
parts of the system (cases in which the regular practice had proved worse 
than vain), as an auxiliary to the restoration of an equilibrium of the circa* 
lation, and have not yet seen a failure. I do not consider this, or raspberry 
leaves, so good for canker as lily root, bayberry or sumach ; though I often 
give them sweetened to children who are unwilling to take bayberry, sumach, 
etc., and I find that they prove effectual. Professor Rafinesque of Transyl- 
vania, says: 

** Properties. — Sedative, astringent, tonic, discutient, etc. The Indians 
value this shrub highly, and it is much used in the north by herbalists. The 
bark affords an excellent topical application for painful tumors and piles, ex- 
ternal inflammations, sore and inflamed eyes, etc., in cataplasm or poultice or 
wash. A tea is made with the leaves, and employed for many purposes in 
amenorrhea, bowel complaints, pains in the sides, menstrual efiusions, bleed- 
ing of the stomach, etc. In this last case, the chewed leaves, decoction of 
the bark or tea of the leaves, are all employed with great advantage. A 
strong infusion is given by injection for bowel complaints. It is said to be 
a mild, yet efficient astringent in all cases," etc. 

The above extract proves the witch hazlo innocent and good, suitable as 
an astiiu'O'iit and discutient, in amenorrhea and menstrual effusions. I 
have c:ill»*(l it, when dry, prominently astringent, stimulant and tonic ; when 
green, sligiitly demulcent, stimulant, and of course discutient, but 1 never 
use iL as a demulcent or discutient, because slippoiy-elm, lily root, bayberry, 
and ginger and cayenne are far better. 

12. — Xanthoxylon Fraxineum — (Prickly Ash.) 

Class Dkkcia ; Order, Fetandria ; Natural Order, Terebintaceae. 

OemtSy Xanthojcijlon, — 8tamina(e flowers, calyx five-parted ; corol none ; 
stamens three to six; pistiliale flowers; pistills lliree to five, a capsule to 
each, one-seeded ; anthers four-called, styles connivenl, twisted. 

Speciea, Fraxineum. — A shrub from five to twenty feet high, prickly, 
leaves pinnate ; leaflets lance oval, sub entire, sessile, equal at the base ; 
umbels axillary ; flowers green and white. It grows in almost every part of 
the United States preferring moist places. It is called by various names, as 
toothache bush, yellow- wood, suterb(»rry, pellitory, etc. 

The bark and berries are chiefly used in medicine. The fresh leaves are 
also valuable. Wiien rubbed, they are oily and aromatic. This is an article 
of great value, and should be used much more than it is, by all who can 
gather and prepare it. I have found it a strong stimulant bitter ; of coui'se 
it is cleansing, antiseptic, strengthening and healing. It is an excellent 
medicine between courses, and a good substitute for cayenne when the patient 
trots tired of this article. It should be reduced to a tine powder, and taken 
m substance, with sugar, honey or noolasses, or in cold infusion. In warm 
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mtuian. It b good to ramoT« tutaker, either tilen intenally or ned M a 
wiih tm woimL Th* drf powder sprinkled into tlie lom, irill delaoh tlM 
■Diliid nutter, and mum them to hul. It ii a powerfnl deobetnent in erei; 
put of the i^etoB, aa it ntaina muoh of its strength dating the whole oonraa 
gf ^ oiranladon ; bnt all medicines should be applied as diractl; as possible, 
to Um parts they an intended to affect. It it good to disoha^ salira and 
i^to from the Iddbs, and to raliere uthma ana oolds generally. It should 
SDtBr la^lj into the bitters to be drank in ohronio rheumatiam, ague and 
Um, dropsy and dyspepsia. 

XAvraoziLoa FkaxmuK. — (Prietl]/ Ath.) 




18. — floUuram. 
Class PiirTAMDBt& ; Order, Monogynm; Natural Order, S 
Oenut, Solanum. — Cnlyx fire to ten-parted, permanent; eorolbell or wheel 
form, fire-lobed, plaited ; ambers thick, partly united, with two pores at the 
top; berry uonlaining many seeds, 

Sptcitf, Dalcanwra. — Stem shmbby at the base, nnarmed, nlimbing; 
leares glabrom, lover ones mostly cordnte, upper ones mostly guitar hastate ; 
Item few flowered ; oorymbs opposite to ihi- teaves ; flowers in Jaly, blue 
Od purple ; berrii* orata, about the sin of large buakshot, yeUowith nd. 

ts 



nS» fan MtieU thai I 1u>t4 ' ii«nr . used. DiSmtt hdnidub: f(n 
•Aoaitli of ite prapBrtiM tlwtu* inrnxmcilibk witk «mA oAm. T otni 
gttod ovt ud K txirrriot diMriplibD. that nj frioada naj lad it, aai lirtdb 
prapai^M far (lumMlTaa. Dr. Baaeh umb tba woody Ipart ialarMlljr, aadii 
•zoaot of tlM batk and kaTsi in aalras. BoUotot gnianUj n» Om Uk 
onhr. ' Dr. Tbfeamia ana Uw baric of the root with eamoaula utd wocbiwimI 
wbioh btMja, "■akaao waliMnt of great va]iu fnr ■ hmiii. ■pwin. nalVni 
twallbg, vfi^ooraa." 

Souaux. ' ' 




14. — Amm TriphyUmo. 
Clam, Uoncbcia ; Order, Polyandria; Natur&l Order, Aroidbn. 

Gfetua, Antm. — Spalhe, curled (ahealh or flower) cuculUte at the opening, 
Spadix fpislil-like orgiiii) not enLirely covered with Btamens or pisliU, beinv 
naked above; Btaminate flowers in l)ie middle of the pisiillate, or beneath 
them. Berry red, mostly one-seeded, ^nentlly oirrose (or tendriled), glanda- 
lar beneath. Indian turnip, wake robin, dragon root, pepper turnip. 

iS^ecMf, TVipAyUtim. — Flowers in Uay ; apathe purple, green, and white, 
striped, roofed, ovate, acuminate, pedunc;led, with the laminte as lone as tho 
apadix. Leaves temate, ovate, lanceolate, acuminate ; spadiz olub-utrmed ; 
plant twelve inches to three feet high. The root biennial, shaped like a tnr- 
aijp. skiu wrinkled ; fibers shooting from the top. Grows almoat OYenwhon. 

Pr^ptrtm. — Veiy aorid and pangest, but ntbar too vidatila to M lUJ 
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vsefiil m tnedicina. We have never UBed it except in cough ^towder with olbar 
ntiolefl. Dr. Thomson says : " I have moBlly made oee of it for conghs and 
diaorden of the \anga, for which 1 have found it a very useful article." Dr. 
Howard says it is " stimulant, expectorant, carminatiTe and diaphoretic." To 
Qieae, Bafineaque adds Buadry others, as "incisive, restorative, heating. It 
haa been found verjr useful in flatulence, cramp in the stomach, aslhmatio 
nd conanmpLive affections; atrophy, debility, great prostration in typhoid 
fcrera, deep-eeated pains, chronic catarrh, etc." Physicians have informed 
me that the fresh root graled and bound on a ringrorm, or a scald head, will 
cure it. I think it may be useful in this way, though not a specific. Oood in 
poultices. It losaa strength in drying. 

Aroh Tbiphtllitn. 




1 not yielded to water, it must be used in 
with sirups. There are many species. 



Ab the virtues of this article i 
mibstaiice, as a conserve in sugar o , 

alt moi'e or lees medicinal, the most pungent is the best. Dig, split and dry 
in the fall ; bnt do not powder it until wanted for use. 

15. — Eupatorinm Ferfoliatiun.-~(BoiLeMt.) 

Class, BriroBHKaiA ; Order, PoIygamiaEqualia ; Natural Order, Corymbifens^ 

Gtnut, Eupatorium. — Calyx, imbricated, (rarely simple), oblong ; styU 

long, cloven half way down ; egret pilose, scabrous, or rough papilose ; recep- 

1mm aaiied ; saad smooth and glandtUar, five-striate. 
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KuFATOUux PKuoiATiini. — (Boimut.) 




species, Per/olialum. — Leaves coonate-perfoliate, Unceolal*. serral*, rugose. 
downy beneath ; stem villose, florets about twelve, whitish ; flowers from 
August until October. Thoroughwort, crosswort, Joe-pie, feverwort, Indian 
sage, sweating plant, ague weed, etc. 

A more minute desciiption of this very common plant, is unnecessary, as 
the cut is so accurate that no ono can mistake it. The leaves, flowers and 
small branches are u^d. It prefers a moist and rather shady situation, where 
it is abundant in almost all parts of tiie United States. It should be gathered 
in September and October. Strip off the leaves and blossoms, and leave the 
stoma in the ground. I liave found this one of the very best of medicines. 
It is very bitter but not astringent. In warm decoctions and large doses, it 
is emetic and powerfully sudorific ; in cold infusion, laxative, alterative and 
tonic ; in every form stimulant and deobstruent — a first rale article in fevers. 
It i.i extensively used by Botanies of all classes, and not unfrequently by the 
mercurialists. It is an excellent alterative, used between the courses. Drank 
freely in cold infusions, it will overcome the constipation of almost any dys- 
peptic. It may be used in extract and sirup which are not so disagreeable. 
It is excellent m poultices. Rafinesque saj-s, " It was one of the most power- 
ful Indian remet^es in fevers. It appears to be superior («> camomile as a 
sudorific tonic, and preferable to barks in the treatment of the local autumnal 
fevers of the country, near streams, lakes and marshes. I have seen it cure 
them eflit-ieNtly, after other Ionics had failed. It acta somewhat like antttnon]/ 
vntkout the danger alltndinff the use of this mineral." 
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I adi tbeiiy why do not the mineralisU adFiae the people to procure it 
•■d vte it ineteed of antimony ? It is cerUinlj much cheaper and more cmi* 
9$ mi § m i, M weU as better and safer. 

** The cold preparations are powerful tonics, and do not produce emesis, as 
an overdose of tne warm decoction. It acta powerfully on the skin, and 
lemoTea obstinate cutaneous disease. It has cured, in many instances, inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers ; petechial or spotted fever, called also malignant 
or typhoid pleurisy ; disease of general debility, ascites, anasarca, and debility 
arising from intemperance ; acute and chronic rheumatism, violent catarrhs, 
bilious and typhous fever, particularly low typhus incident to marshy places, 
and attended with a hot, dry skin ; also influenza, the lake fever, similar to 
the yellow fever, and the yellow fever itself ; ringworms and tinea capitis, 
dropsy, gout and syphilitic pains, dyspepsia and complaints of the stomach, 
and bites of snakes. 

*' This plant may be so managed [see above] as to act as a tonic, a sudorific, 
a laxative or an emetic. No other tonic of equal activity can be exhibited in 
fevers with less danger of increasing excitement or producing congestion. 
The only objection to its general use, is its nauseous and disagreeable taste. 

tA very trifling objection indeed]. In substance or cold decoction, and com- 
ined with aromatics, it becomes very eflScient in intermittentsand dyspeptic 
disorders ; it strengthens the viscera, and restores tone to the system. No 
unpleasant efiects follow the [use of the] cold preparations. 

" Ample accounts of the beneficial enects of tnis plant, are to be found in 
all our medical works. Burson says that, in anorexia consequent to drunken- 
ness, a cold infusion has speedily restored the tone of the stomach. Zolick- 
ofier extols it as an alterative remedy in tinea capitis. Tbacher says that the 
cold infusion cures bilious colic with obstinate constipation, a teacupful every 
half hour producing a cathartic efiect. The warm infusion causes copious 
perspiration, and often becomes a safe and certain emetic. 

" Chapman relates that it cured the kind of influenza called the break-bone 
fever, acting as a diaphoretic, whence its popular name of boneset. The name 
of Joe-pie is given to it and to E. purpureum, in New England, from an Indian 
of that name who cured typhus with it by a copious perspiration. Eberle says 
that catarrhal fevers may be removed by drinking a weak infusion of it on 
going to bed. It is particularly useful in the indigestion of old people, and 
may be used as an auxiliary to other tonics and emetics in all cases. The 
extract and sirup preserve all the properties, and are less disagreeable to the 
palate."— Raf. Med. Botany. 

What a valuable article this must be, if the testimony of standard medical 
authors can be taken 1 Though I have not used it in half of the cases above 
enumerated, yet I do not believe that its powers in any one of them, are over- 
rated, all the effects it is said to produce, being the necessary results of its 
relaxing, stimulating and restoring or bitter qualities, the first and last of 
which are great, the second is moaerate. 

The good efiects ascribed to this article by mineralists, are plain acknow- 
ledgments : 

1. That the best medicines are useful and safe, in almost all cases of disease, 
and dangerous in none. 

2. That stimulants and tonics are good in fevers, and of course that their 
depletions are all wrong. 

3. That this article is both better and safer than antimony as an emetic, 
and that, of course they are very wicked to use that dangerous metal in pre- 
ference to a surer and safer remedy. 
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4. Thftt it is better thkn nit^r for fevera, than calomel as an nlteratiTO, or 
tbsQ blue pills for dyspepsia ; what excuse can they give for nsing thoM 
dangeroos articles in its stead ? It can no longer be pleaded that pi isooi 
most be used as medioines, becanse no innocent articles nill answer the 
same indications of disease. It is now pretty well undeTstood b^ a lurg<^ poi^ 
tioD of the community that poisons were not intended for medicines, and the 
doctors will not much longer be able to force them down the necks of even 
those who adhere to " the profession." 

IS.— Cheloiu COabra. 




Class, Dydinauia ; Order, Oymnospermin ; Natutal order, Scrofulariee. 



Omui, CAelone.—Cii\yji iiv 
nflated, the upptr lip obUi-^cly 
rudiment of a smootli fill 
mens; anthers woolly: < 



:left or leavcil, tliree-bracted ; corol ringent 

notched, under lip slightly three-cleft, the 

between ami shcivler than the two tallest sta- 

:Ilod, twij-valved ; seeds with mem- 

Spedcs, OlaSra. — Bulmony, hitler herb, make head, elc. — Leaves opposite, 
tence-oblong, acuminate, serrate; spikes terminal, dense flowered. There 
are several varietic^ — flowers white, purple, while and rod. leaves sessile, sub- 
sessile or short polioled, broad or slender, smooth or pubescent. They may 
all he deieclpd by the shape of the flower (see I'ut) and are equally good in 
raodicine. It grows in dump plates, rioh, and shaded soils, in all parts of the 
United States; flowers in summer. 

Properties and ««m,— This is aver)' intense bitter. In much use of it, 
1 have di.scovered in it no teMdeni!y either to open or constipate the bowels. 
I therefore call it a pure neutral bitter. As such, it is, of course etioiulant 
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and dMbrtrnent is general, and an excellent reitoratire. lUfioMqae nys ke 
"bM the pletunre cf introducing these active plants into the nuUrut medios; 
that he i> indebted to Dr. Lawrence for the first knowled^ of their properties, 
And he to the Shakers." That may be true, but it is very certain uiot Dr. S. 
Thomson introduced them ta iki peoptt long berore Rafinesque knew any 
thing of their properties or uses. Moreover, it is certain that the latter does 
not know them now; for he calls them, in large doses, active cathartics I 
Every one who has used them properly, knows better than this. I have 
given half a pint every hoar, of the strongest decoction I could make, without 
producing this effect. I think it more than probsble that, as it mores the 
whole system " in a natural manner," it would break the bowels loose, if ad- 
ministered by "skillful hands," in the torpid state to which allopathists often 
reduce their patients. But, let the system be first tlioroughly cleansed by 
acientifia courses of medicine, and bnlmony, even in liberal doses, will pro- 
duce no catharsis. Our friends should use this herb freely. 

17. — Berberii. — (Barberry.) 




Clabb, Hkzandbia ; Order, Monogynia ; Natural Order, Berberidea. 

Oemu, Berberis. — Cftlyx inferior, sii-leaved : petals six, with two glands 
at the claw of each ; style none ; berry one-celled, two or four-seeded ; 
(stigma UDnbilicated ; stamens sprinir on being irritated.) 

Sptcies, Vulffarit. — This is a shrub or bush three to eight feet high. Its 
yellow flowers appear in April and May ; branches punolale ; prickles mostly 
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in threes ; leaves oboTa(e» remotely serrate ; flowers raoemed, nuMBsea Dod^ 
dinff ; berries oblong and red. It is found tbrooghoai New England and on 
tbebidb rocky or dry and sandy lands of the more Southern States, but rarely 
in the West or in rich soils. 

I have used this article to some extent myself, and can assure my readers 
that it is, to say the least, fwry good. The leaves are frequently uasd, but the 
bark is the strongest and best It is yellow. 

Properties. — Aoid, bitter, astringent, stimulant, antiseptic. The remark 
that "plants are compound medicines, from nature's pharmaceutical labora- 
tory," ia peculiarly applicable to this. According to the state and wants of 
the system, the barberry will sometimes produce an action on the bowels, and 
at others correct their debility. It is an excellent expectorant, cleanser and 
bealer of the mouth when sore from any cause, and, on account of its acidity 
which is quite prominent and agreeable in the berries, is very good to give an 
appetite and aid the digestion after courses. It may be properly classed amonir 
the neutral bitters, though occasionally it proves laxative when a stimulus of 
that sort is much wanted. 

To the general use of this article, there lies this strong objection : I have 
never been able to get a pound in this country for less than a dollar. Unless, 
therefore, it can be obtained cheaper, other articles, as a compound of golden 
seal and sumach bark, leaves and berries (which is quite as good), will be 
used in its stead. It is abundant and cheap in New England. 

18.— 43oldeii Seal.— (HydraftiB). 

Class, Polyandria ; Order, Polyginia. Natural Order, Rannunculacese. 

Other Names. — Yellow root, orange root, Indian paint, yellow paint, eye- 
balm, ground raspberry, etc. 

HydrastU — Generic character. — Petals three, ovate, dropping early; berry 
red, composed of many one-seeded ascines (like raspberries;. The petals 
are by some called a colored calyx. 

Canadeims. — Specific character. — Flowers in April, white and red, single, 
terminal ; leaves two, lower one potioled, upper one sessile, unequal, three to 
seven lobed, lobes acute, unequally serrate. Peduncle shorter than the upper 
leaf. Root perennial, bright yellow, crooked, wrinkled, rough, knobby, with 
many long fibers ; loses one third by drying. Collected and cured as directed 
for lily root, page 381. As the plate will enable any one to distinguish the 
plant with certainty, a more minute description is unnecessary here. It grows 
from Maine and Canada, to (leorgia and the Mississippi River, preferring rich, 
shady and moist lands to dry, and sandy soils to limestone. An herb from 
one foot to two feet high. 

Properties. — Bitter, acrid, laxative or nauseous, stimulant, and, of course, 
eventually tonic. This excellent article should constitute an ingredient in all 
the bitters used after courses of medicine, to restoi'e the natural action of th« 
stomach and bowels. For this purpose I have used it with happy eflfect. A 
dose of It will often remove the dyspeptic heaviness after eating. But I 
have made the most use of it with equal parts of poplar, bayberry (balmony, 
if I can get it) a half part cayenne, a half part nervine, and bitterroot 
enough to regulate the bowels for each particular case. Teaspoonful doses at 
night. When the liver is very torpid, and in bilious cholic, I add a half 
part of lobelia seed. It is a valuable ingredient in conserve. A strong 
decoction of it is an excellent wash for sore eyes and all old sores. Chewing 
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dU> and ocftu trifoluUa, after courees of medicine, will oura the wUle ^ 
flr «]iiMn in (be nouth. This uliva should not be smdlowed. 

OoLDBR Seal. — (Bgdrattit.) 



^ 







10.— Apoeymun^AndroHnuifolinin.— (BitteiToot, Dog'i Bue.) 

Clam, Ptotandeia ; Order, Dtgvnia (according to Bome> ; Gynandiift Pen- 

[andria (according to others) ; Nataral Order, Apocjnsfe. 

Senttt, Apoeifnum. — Cora] bell-forni ; BUtuens with coarersiDg anthera, 
proceeding from the middle of the Btigma, and alternating with five neotariea ; 
Uigma thick, almost sesfiila ; follicles in pairB, long linear. — Eaton. 

Spteiet, Attdroiami/olium. — Indian hemp, milkweed honey bloom (the 
flowers smell sweeland yi^ld much hopey), catch-fiy, fly-trap, etc. (Flowera 
a leddiab while ; June and July, a biennial plant). Stem erect, branching ; 
kaves oblong orate, aoute, entire, glabrous, two or thr«e inchea long, oppo- 
rite, very short petioled, downy when young ; cymes or bunches ot flowera, 
Isrminal, and lateral ; tube of the corol longer than the caljz, with a ipread- 
ingborder. 

The whole plant is milky and rather nauseons ; stem smooth, and covered 
vitb a tongh, fibrous bark, two to five feet high, very branching in forks, gen- 
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«ra11^ reddish on the stile next the Bttn. The bark or the root only is naed fi 
medicine. Tho root is perennisl, from a third to half an inch ormonia 
diameter, very \ong, composed of a very thick iotensel^ bitter bark, and t 
small, aod less bitter woodv substance. 



Apocindu — AirDKOS^MiFOunii. — (SUttrroot, Dog't Bane.) 




It grows in all parts of the United Stales where the soil is light and sandj, 
preferring open fields ; rarely in damp, heavy, rich lands. It should be dug in 
the fall, dried in a loft and kfpt wliuje until it is wanted for preparation, as it 
loses its virtues faster in powder. When il is bruised in a mortar or with a 
■tick, the bark, being more brittle than the wood, will be easily separated. 

But, if you prefer to purciisse of large manufacturers and venders, you may 
frequently have the benefit of the wood of the root, and even the stems, if not a 
little alder bark, all " prepared " togeilier. I do not say that practitioners should 
never trust a known and tried friend, but I liave but one safe advice for you, 
T!z.: learn the identity and Hod'w power of all your remedies as soon as you can. 
Then purchase them of others only in their ciude state. " No, but I must 
buy spice bitters, composition, etc." Very well, if you are determined, con- 
trary to my advice, lo pay a manufacturer sixty-two and a half, seventy-five 
or a hundred tents a pound for ilie brow 
and for the ginger that costs him ten li 
the power and value of the simple bittei 
price on the sugar, etc., tlien go your oi 
others may desire, I wish to control yoi 
reason, truth and your own best interests. 

pToptTties. — Tliis article contains a large proportion of the bitter principle 
which is always stimulant ; niid tlie same relaxant property, that constitutes 
the chief value of lobelia. It also contains an antiseptic gum, and coloring 
nutter, etc. The combination of the bitUr and the relaxant properties m 
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BK>difie8 each, as to produce an efiect nearly intermediate between them. 
Henoe the bitterroot is tonic, antispasmodic and secernent, strengthening the 
organs, relaxing the vessels, and promoting emesis, or the obstructed secre- 
tions according to the conditions and wants of the system. Its effects on the 
system may be very nearly imitated by combinations of golden seal, nerve 
powder, poplar, cayenne, lobelia and slippery-elm ; and its own disagreeable 
taste and emetic effect, may be much modified by uniting it with articles 
more pleasant to the taste, in pills or sirups. 

Some of our Botanic friends have become so much wiser than " their mas- 
ter" was when "he believed his system and remedies about as near perfec- 
tion as it was possible for human powder to bring them" (Guide, tenth edi- 
tion, page 191), that they are reforming out this excellent article from their 
practice, as a proof we suppose, of their opposition to reform. I do not 
imitate them in this "improvement." It is true that the article is not so 
often wanted as some others, but it is also true that, when it is wanted, it is 
one of the best, if not the very best, we have for the purposes. It may be 
given when not wanted ; or too much may be given when it is ; but the ar- 
gument for its total rejection, is as strong for that of cayenne, lobelia, or mush 
and milk. Its relaxant effect on the stomach is retarded by the action of its 
other properties, and extended to the bowels by its power to retain its hold on 
the nervous and muscular systems. These are the particulars in which, as an 
emetic, it differs from lobelia. Hence if the stomach is very foul and irrita- 
ble, emesis follows its use ; if not, it generally passes on, producing a more 
prominent effect on the lower viscera. I have found it an excellent article in 
all torpidity of the lower viscera, particularly the liver and kidneys. This 
article alone in decoction has cured cases of dropsy that had baffled all the 
skill of the regular practice. It will be found an important auxiliary to the 
general treatment in removing obstructions peculiar to females. There is an- 
other species called cannabinum, so nearly resembling this in appearance, as 
not to need a particular description ; as there is little difference in their medical 
qualities. Both are used. The latter is more slender than the representation 
in the cut. 

20. — lycopus yirginicns. 

Class, Diandria ; Order, Monogynia ; Nat. Order, Menthoidese. — (Labiataa.) 

Gfenus, Lycopus. — Calyx tubular, five-cleft or toothed ; corol tubular, four- 
cleft, one division broader and emarginate ; stamens distant ; seeds four 
retuse (a little depressed at the end). 

Species, Virginicus. — Leaves broad -lanceolate, serrate except near the base 
where they are entire and narrowed ; calyx very short, spineless. Another 
species, EuropeuSt has the lower leaves gashed, the calyx acuminate and 
q>ined, and the flowers small and whorled like hoarhound, forming a sort of 
burr around the stem. Growing mostly in damp places, it is called water 
hoarhound. It is the archangel of Dr. Thomson. 

Properties aiid uses, — These plants contfiin, according to Dr. Thomson, 
•* the rough and the bitter." Rafinesque extols them very highly as excellent 
sedatives, particularly the virginicus (hero pictured), as "altogether prefera- 
ble to digitalis or prussic acid (rank poisons) because it lowers the pulse 
without producing any bad effects or 'accumulating in the system,' a very 
valuable substitute for all narcotics and even bleeding, since it produces the 
same state of the arterial svstem without inducing any debility, or acting on 
the heart or brain in any injurious manner." Now thb all arises from its 
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inflnenoe on the n«r?B8, whioh is to relax them, expand the vaacnlar syttem 
and equalise the circulation. He calls it " narcotic ;" but it is not so in 
the least degree, in the true sense of that term. It quiets the nerres and in* 
duces sleep, on the same principle that lobelia does, but is not half so good 
an article tor this purpose as lobelia is. It is inferior also to boneset. I havs 
found it a good restorative after a course in ague and fevor; but prefer bsl- 
monjp bonesety poplar and golden seal. 

LTOopus yinonaoua. 




21. — ^Eupatoriam Furpureum. 

Genus y as above. Species, Purpureum. — Stems, many from the same root, 
purple, hollow ; leaves four or five, whovled, petiolale, ovate-lanceolate, serrate, 
rugosely veined, slightly scabrous ; flowers purple, florets many, in an eight- 
leaved calyx. Variety, Levigatum. — Calyx about five-flowered, leaves in fives, 
petiolate, lanceolate, slender, very glabrous both sides, stem smooth, sub- 
glaucous. The decoction of the root of this species is recommended. It is 
perennial, long, fibrous, white or brownish. Queen of the meadow, gravel 
root, etc. 

I have made but little use of this species. Mineralists say that it possesses 
the same porperties as the £. perfoliatum. Many botanists, say that it is a 
powerful diuretic, excellent in gravel, fevers, and in all disease of the female 
system, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, etc. Dr. Howard says it is astringent. 

The cut IS a good representation by which no one will fail to recognise it. 



vjvnoKnu fumwum . 




If ftity pnuiljtioner hu nsed it eztensively, he will do his brethren » &ror bj 
oommoQicAting the results. If the lenves of any plant are as good u the 
root, they should nlwajs be preferred ; first, because ibey are mach mora 
easily obtained ; and, second, because taking tliem off does not destroy the 

C' mt Of pUiil!) fif which the roots are the oest, we should also preserre the 
Hi Knd leav^ T.ir ordinary purposes, especially if those plants aro auarce, as 
bayberry, bnrhruy. <"!•. 

32.— F7T0U Ibonlata. 
Class, DkoanHria: Otder, Monogynis; Natural Order, Fyrolacen. 
ft»i«, P^a.—Caiys. five-olefl ; petals fise, slightly nniwd at the base ; 
stamens ten, anthers opening by two pores; stigma capitate, capsule fire- 
celled, five-vaJTed, seeds many, sriled. — lUfinesqne. 

Baton says, " Anthers beaked, with two pores at the base beforo, and at tl» 
•«p after the opening of the flower ; style immersed ; stigma Ihio^ a^ 
oapnk opening at Uie angiet Dearth* nmmit." 
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Speeiei, Maetdata. — Lenyes ovate-Inn ccolnte, acute, base rounded, ren:iot«l]i 
serrate, striped with white nerves; flowers two or three; style very short; 
capsule resembles ullspice. Pipsiasiway, winter^reen, white leaf, ground 
holly — leaves resembling those of holly — rheumatic weed, etc. 

It is found on pine plains and in light shaded soils, in all parts of the United 
Stales. It blossoms in midsummer. 

Properties and uses. — The whole plant has a pungent and bitter-sweet lasle. 
It is diuretic, sudorific and tonic. It may be used in powder, tincture, infu- 
sion or extract. The first form is the best. It is very purifying, and may be 
used in poultices and salves for hard swellings, and all bad sores, with great 
advHntnge. It is good for the scald head. Its secernent and deobstruent prop- 
erties, render it a very valuable article in all oases of dropsy, and of obstruc- 
tions in the kidneys snd urinary organs. It is grateful to the stomach, and 
etrengthans the digestive organs. 

The Pyrola Vmbellaia, another species, with green wedge-shaped leaves, 
has similar properties. 

23.— Oxalis AcetoceUa. 

Class, Dboandria ; Order, Pentagynia ; Natural Order, Oxalideaa. 

Oentu, Oxalis. — Calyx permanent, five-parted or five-leaved, inferior; 
petals five, cohering by claws; capsule five-celled, five-cornered, opening at 
the corners ; seeds two or more in a cell, covered with an alastio uil ; ■(*- 
mens with five short outer ones kdhering at their buw. 
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S^jwUt, AetloetUa. — Scape one-flowered, longer thnn the lesre* ; leAres 
lemate, broad -obcordate, vith round lobes ; ttjTea as long as the inner ata- 
men* ; root toothed, flowere yellow, in Kpring. There are many »peciea at 
ozalia, Boma stemlcss, olliere with atems and branches; bnt the leaves and 
flowers all bear so near a resemblance that Ihey will be readily recognized. 
Foond in shady places almost everywhere. 

OzUJS ACETOCELLA. 




PnptrfUt and ustt. — The above and the oxalis ulricla, wilh several other 
q)ecies, are very sour, like lemons or limes, for whiuh they are excellent 
sabslitntcs. They src ofien pren^ed and the juice is dried on plates in the 
■on ; and ihis is preserved in earthen or glsFs vessels. When used, it should 
be spread on leather and spplicd to indurated ulcers and cancer sores, which 
it u iaid tn have cured. I have used (hem in the form of ihe green herb 
bmised, scalded and put upon stone-bruises alone, or in a poultice. I can 
recommend both these and the rvmex atriplicifulia, as excellent articles for 
inch purpoi^s. Cix-ked like green currantx, with su<^r, they make very fine 
tarta, ana are good to restore the appetite and assist digestion. 

84. — Symphitnm Ofllefiule. 
Class, Pbktasdm*; Order, Monogynia; Ifatnral Order, Boraginee. 

Grtiui, Symphilvm. — Upper part of the corol tubular-awe I ling, the throM 
oloii«d with awl-shaped projections. 

SpeeUt, Oj^einale. — Leaves ovate-snb-Ianceolate, margins mnning down 
the stem ; rougli ; flowers yellow and while — cuUivated, (Comfrey.) 

Propertiti and vin. — The root is chiefly mucilaginoos and a litile bitter, 
and proper lo be used as a substitute in all case.s for slipper)- -elm ; but on ac- 
count of its other principles than mucilage, it is more vsiunble in many rases 
of debility of the bowels, the kidneys and the bladder, at it strengthens as 
W«ll as cleanses those organs. It is cscellent in ponliices, and stops ibe nn- 
dM dischsrg* of blood tnd other floids. 



LicrnTBBi as kkdhul mBHoi. 
SntranoM OmcniALM. 




26. — Comptonia — Aspletiifiilia. — (Sweet Fern.) 

Clasb, Moh<ecia ; Order, Triandria ; Nntural Order, AmenUceiD. 

Oenut, Comptonia. — Stamiiiate flowers — atnent ejHndric, with eoales one- 
flowered; corol, two-peUled or none; filaments three, each two-forked; 
anthers six. Pistilate flowers — amenl ovale; euro! (or calyxj, aix-petaled; 
stylos two ; nut oval, one-celled. 

Species, Asptet)i/olia. — This is a shrub c^rowing on mountains and Mndy 
plains, principally in the Eastern Slates, anu the Alleghany region. Its ^reeo 
tlowers appear early in the spring before the leaves. The leaves are lonff 
linear, ten or twelve times as long as broad, alternately crenato pinnatifid, 
that is, unequally scolloped and notched on both edges. It is called aweet 
bush, sweet ferry, fern bush, fern gale, spleen wort, etc. 

Qaaliliet. — The leaves emit a peculiar, strong, sweet, balsamic odor which 
is increased by bruising them. The taste is pungent. It contains benxoic 
acid, tannin and resin. — RaGnesque. 

This is another plant of which I have made no use ia my individual prao- 
tice. I insert it because it is an approred article of the Botanic MalerU 
Uedioa, and because my present oDJeot ia, ohie&y to make my friend* 
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asqiuiiitod vith the genatne srticl^s whoM medical pow«ra are iHnmiy indi- 
Mm in Iboir book*. I am familiar with the pUot ; and know that it poa- 
HMOa tb« aemtiiU gitaiitieM abora ascribed to it, and that the oat ii a good 
r^reMBtation. 

CoHFTonA — AsPLXBiroLu. — (Swat Fern.) 




Properiiti. — It is said to be mildly aatriogent, Biimulant and tonic, cepha- 
lic, bajsninic, eipectorant, secerneDt, deobstnient and healing, of all irhich I 
have no doubt. It is used ctiiefly as a vermifuge. It is worthy of trial in 
the weakening complaints peculiar lo females, and especinlly in the bowel 
complaints of children ; for, when sweetened and creamed, it is pleasant tu 
the taste. The decuction of the leaves is the usual form in which it is given. 

26,— Aletiif Fuinom.— (StargnM.) 

Glass, Hkxahdru ; Order Monogynia ; Natural Order, Asphodellen — EUon; 

AroidesG — Haf. 

Prcperlief and Uses. — I have never used this article in praclioe. It is said 

to be an excellent tonic bitter ; in small doses atrengtbening the appetite and 

promoUng digestion ; but in large doses (a teaspoonful of the powder) it it 
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ST.— Piiiiu BalwmM. — (Bolnm Fir.) 
Cubs, Uoh<edia ; Order. MonadelphU ; Natural Order, Conifene. 
ProjMTtw and twct. — The part used in m«di(Hne, is a balaam which i> 
Moreted in bliaUrs between the cuticle and the thick bark. Theae contain 
from a drop to a large teaspoonful each. It is collected and put into junk 
bottles, and aold under the n&mo of Cnnads or Fir Balsam. It ii the moat 
healiug substance with which I am acquainted. Used alone, it closes the 
sor&ce of K sore before the bottom is healed. Hence I combine it with bee«- 
mx, mutton aiut, batter, aad the deooctioa of dder or other buria or bMfw. 



UTKBIA HKDICA. 



8m btiliBg wtT*. Tha bark is BtimnUnt and emolliant, and good k 
■In for ouikar. 



PiFua hAMMMKA..—(SaUam fir.) 




Natural Order, Amenlacen. 



CtAM, MoitnciA ; Order, Polyat 



Prytertiei and umi. — Astringent, Btimulsnt, aromatic, spicy. Good to 
remove canker and to tone the system, as the stimulant and aromatic properties 
prevent the tannin from doing any tbinff more than to collect the ptilegm in 
the atomach and bowels for removal. Made into a cordial, with peach meats 
or oharrj atoBaa, and poplar or ba^barry bark, it is (oothing sod Natoring. 



AtfaBvtaikvrikijaaiwInHorilmilaiiaiabMt ItbwriM^ty 




Dr. DsBgliKni Mji: " The juice is sharp, but gratefully acid, the acidity 
d^ndinc vfm th« «Uric acid it conlains. and is given as a refrigerant hnv 
tiagt in bibnl* t£botionB. In dosea of finir an ounce to nn ounce, three timeis 
s daj, it haa KppimnA. to exert a markedly sedative influence on the circula- 
tnm, and haa Men q^ven, ap^arenily with benefit, in acute rhaumaiism and 
gOBt. It IB prescribed in scurvy, putrid aore throat, cic. ICa g«ii' 



30.~H«pitiM Triloba. 




The plant was mnoh nsad hj tha ancianU, aa an alterant in bepati^ or lint 
oomplaint; and many at the praaant day coaaider it valiuible for thia porpoaa. 
I hara made so naa of it U nadioal ^Mttoa. I ksow it to U Ibmomil 



lUTKRIA MBDIUA. 




Cuu, PxnAHDBiA ; Order, Diginia ; Ntttural order, AmenUcece. 
Pn^trtiei and uia. — Of this species there are two Tarietiei, the red and 
Um white barV ; the ktter is much more mucoui And brittle and leas fibroua 
than the former. It is used to moislen the parched mouth, to correct irriU- 
tion of the Uiroat, lungs, stomach and bo<felB, to lubricate all [wrtj, to Donrish 
weak stomaobs, to relieve thirst, to give constant moisture and softness to a 
Ofttaplaam, to roll up pills in ; to aid in the action of enemas, etc., and, with 
sharcoal and gum myrrh, (o prevent mortificalion. Taken ia large quan- 
tities, I have Known It to enpel worms by merely sliding them out of tb« 
bodj. It ia one of the most valuable articles in the materia medica. 
8S. — Abie* Cuadeniii, Xx. Pinoi Cuiadeiuii — Xtten. 




Glaib, HomoA ; Order, Honsdelphia ; Batnnd Order, Coiiilere» 
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Properties and uses. — A valimble astringent and antiseptic. The inner 
bark is used for medicine. It is ground fine and put into composition, or 
used by itself for the removal of canker. It is good to give with an emetic, 
to collect the phlegm and promote reaction. Also to use in enemas when the 
bowels are sore or debilitated. Wash old sores and chafes with the tea, then 
urease the latter. A gum oozes from fissures in the bark, which may be col- 
lected pure by boiling the bark and skimming off the gum, and is among the 
best articles for adhesive plasters. Spread the gam on a piece of leather, and 
sprinkle it over with cayenne, and it becomes a valuable counter-irritant to 
remove pain and soreness. A tea of the boughs is an excellent sudorific ; a 
bed of them or a liniment of the oil, is a great remedy for rheumatism. 



PBOPEBTIES OF PLAITS. 



The vegetable kingdom is divided, rather arbitrarily, into trees, shrubs and 
herbs. 

That which ascends, solitary, from the ground, from seed or root, with a 
tolerable degree of uniformity on all sides in the shape of its trunk and the 
distribution of its branches, and is composed chiefiy of woody fiber, is called 
a tree. 

That which arises from the ground in clusters, with irregularity in tbe 
shape of its trunk, and distributes its branches mostly outwardly from tbe 
center of the cluster, and is composed chiefiy of woody fiber, is called a 
shrub. Many shrubs are twenty or thirty feet high, while some trees are not 
more than six inches high. 

That which arises from the ground (either solitary or in clusters), and 
ascends (either with or without leaves or branches), and is composed chiefly 
of pith, a parenchymatous substance, and a few elastic or somewhat woody 
fibers, either scattered through the substance or arranged round the pith or 
a fistula instead of a pith, in a single layer, is called an herb. 

The roots and trunks of trees and shrubs last many years, and are therefore 
called perennial. 

Those of herbs last, some many years, as rannunculus, and are called peren- 
nial ; some two years, growing from the seed the first and the root the next, 
as cabbages, and are called biennial ; and some one year, growing from the 
seed every year, and are called annual. 

A true biennial herb can not be made to come to maturity in a single 
season, in climates where its growth is suspended a portion of the year by 
cold ; but a true annual is often made to appear biennial by its being sown in 
the latter part of the summer, when it gains a part of its growth that season 
and the balance the next, as wheat, rye, lobelia, all which, if the seed be 
sown early in the spring, will come to maturity in the fall and their roots will 
die, but if the seed be sown in the fall, the roots live through the winter; and 
produce their seed the next season. 

All the parts of plants possess their respective properties during the whole 
period of their growth, in the greatest perfection when fully grown ; and lose 
them when they die in the circumstances in which they grow. Therefore — 

Herbs, during their growth, preserve their medical properties, commencing 
at the root, and continuing upward, through the st«m and leaves, to the 
flowers and seeds, until fully grown, when the root begins to die, and the 
properties ascend from it toward the seed, where, at last, they are the strongest. 
£iven the virtues of the leaves, after they get their full growth, often go into 
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4kt aetdy which will not be so well developed if the leaves are pluoked off 
«ar]y, as corn fills and ripens best when the leaves are left on the stalks until 
-Ibey die. In the annual and biennial plants, the root is worthless after the 
iead is ripe, and the stem also is of very little value ; what virtue there is» 
itaiding principally in the bark, and the leaves also lose their properties as 
flist as they lose their freshness. All leaves and stems that have lost their 
color, or become shriveled while the i*oots are in the earth, have lost much of 
tlieir m^icinal power, and should be rejected from medicine. It follows that. 

The roots, stems and leaves of herbs, while all parts are growing, are good 
for medicine ; that. 

Of annuals, the roots and stems become useless as the seeds ripen, and the 
leaves as they lose their plumpness and change their color. Therefore, 

During the growing season, use all parts of the plants, if scarce ; and the 
most perfectly developed parts, if plenty. 

Of annuals that are ripe, reject the roots and stems ; of biennials, use the 
whole the first year, the root in the fall, after the stems are dead and until 
Ihey commence growing in the spring ; afterward, the shoots, leaves and 
seeds, in succession, until the latter are ripe, when they are the strongest, as 
before stated. Of perennial plants, the root is always good until its full 
growth, and the bark is the strongest part of the root, and also of the stem. 

Of shrubs and trees, the woody fiber does not increase much after the first 
year, and the virtues pass into the bark and leaves, flowers and fruit. When 
(he bark becomes old and dead and cracks, as the ross of trees, it loses its 
virtue, as the leaves do when they become yellow and brittle. The inner 
iMirk, then, is the only medicinal part, and the bark of the root is the strongest, 
and even that of the north side of the tree is usually stronger than that of 
the south side. 

To the above general rules there are a few slight exceptions which can be 
titMmbered, if not learned, far better by a little practical tasting and trial, 
than by any oral or written instructions. 

Though the roots, stems, branches, twigs, leaves, flowers and fruit, are 
useful in proportion to the strength of their sensible properties, yet these 
4ifierent parts do not always contain the same properties. The root may be 
prominently acrid or bitter, while the leaves may be astringent and slightly 
emollient, and the flowers and fruit principally mucilaginous, and diflerent 
parts of the same plant may answer different purposes. Thus the roots and 
stems of celery grown in the ground are good for food, while the green tops 
are poisonous. The ripe May -apple, podophyllum peltatum, is considered 
good food, and the leaves poisonous, while the root is a first rate medicine for 
the lovers of drastic physic. So the leaves of the tomato are narcotic and 
poisonous, while the ripe fruit is delicious and wholesome. In the stram- 
monium, this is partially reversed ; the ripe seeds being a deadly poison, 
while the leaves are quite mild, if not comparatively innocent. In my 
Materia Medica, which I hope some day to publish, I shall endeavor to pre- 
sent these peculiarities in connection with each article, as I now do in my 
lectures upon it. 

Oafhering and Freserying Medieines. 

From the above principles, which are the fruits of observation and experi- 
ence, not of closet speculations nor of book worming, I deduce the following 
instructions for gathering plants, and preserving them. 

1. Of a growing and thrifty annual, whose root and stem are still juicy, you 
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may gather the whole. Taste its several parts, and if you find the root con* 
posisd of one olass of sensible properties, or chiefly of a single property, n 
Wttemeas, aslringency, acridity or emolliency, etc., and other parts to differ 
from it in these respects, then separate these parts as you gather them, and 
preserre them separate for the special uses to which they are adapted, throw* 
mg away all, if any, that contain injurious properties. If you find the dif* 
ferent parts to contain the same properties in different degrees of strengthi 
still preserve them separate for the different degress of demand for their um^ 
in the indications of medical treatment. But if they all possess the same 
properties in the same degree, collect and cure them together. I'hat, in the 
young and growing state, all parts of lobelia inflata may be preserved to- 

f ether. When nearly grown, the roots and large stems and branches should 
e rejected, preserving only the soft twigs, leaves and fruit ; and when fully 
ripe, the leaves yellow, and the capsules dry, the seeds are the only part worth 
saving. As, however, the seeds on the stem and large branches of this 
plant ripen first, and the twigs continue to put forth flowers until the froat 
nips them, the upper capsules are good until that event happens, and only the 
o](d dry branches, leaves and capsules should be rejected. 

Take then the parts of an herb that you select (or the whole, if the refuse 
is not burdensome, and the difficulty of separating is trifling), and carry them 
to your residence, separate the distinct portions, as the roots, leaves and fruity 
spread the leaves and flowers on newspapers (which should be spread on 
boards, as grass would keep them damp underneath), in the sun to dry, at 
soon as the dew is off the ground in the morning. Leave them on the papers, 
if the sky is clear, until the dew is about to (all in the evening, say four or 
^ve o'clock, then rub them in your hands until the dryest parts crumble to 
powder, which must be left on the paper, and the balance that is so tough 
that it will not thus pulverize, must bo put on a fresh paper and these should 
be rolled up and carried into a dry room, where they must remain until the 
next fair day, when they should both be returned to the sun and spread out. 

The dry powder of two of the first day's papers, may now be put on one, 
and the tough parts should remain on another, until noon, when they all may 
be stirred up so as to give the sun access to the bottom. At evening, the 
second day, that which crumbled the first, will be fit to pack into glass jars, 
stone crocks or strong papers, and put away in a dry room, high from the 
ground. Glass jars full of leaves, or powders of any of the plant, should 
not be put into a window, for the strong light of the sun decomposes and de- 
teriorates tbem. 

The tough parts should be crumbled at evening as before, and put out every 
clear day until they are so dr}' that they are perfectly brittle, and may be 
ground to a fine powder without mashing or wadding, and then put away as 
the others. The first being composed oi' the parenchymatous portion of the 
leaves and the tenderest of the midrifl's and twigs, will make the finest and 
strongest powder for compositions, and to be taken in substance. The second 
will be coarser, but quite as good to make teas of for courses, and much more 
convenient in decoctions for straining. It m.iy be pressed into kegs or bar- 
rels or close boxes, and put into the same dry room. 

Roots. — The roots of plants should be collected, if annuals, before they 
begin to dry up; if biemiials, during the first season and the stationary stage 
of fall and winter (for in the second summer their virtues ascend, and in the 
fall they die), and the roots of the perennials should be dug while growing 
or when fully grown, plump and fresh, which they will not be in the second 
spring and summer, and throughly washed at once. All the dead, shriveled 
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Md dry stalks and roots should be separated from the plamp and moist, and 
thrown away ; the small fibers always being carefuHy retained, as they ofteii» 
as in blaekroot, contain the most of the medicinal power. If collected in 
the second summer, they shrivel in drying, their barK will be wrinkled and 
the root chiefly fibrous and of little value. If small, they may be spraad on 
olean boards (in the sun as for leaves), to dry. If large, they should be 
alioed thin across the grain (in a cutting machine as for strew, if you have 
one), and put out every fair morning and taken in every evening, until they are 
all, including the largest, perfectly brittle, when they may be ground to pow- 
der and put into jars or papers, as the leaves. Or they may be put into 
casks, barrels, or boxes in the crude state. 

Barks. — Barks should be gathered in the spring, when the sap is ascend- 
ing, and they will slip clean from the wood. (If the ross is thick, shave it 
oflf before stripping it from the wood, if thin as paper, as in yellow birch or 
dwarf elder, and many species of young trees or shrubs, and will not readily 
aeparate, let it remain on.) Cut it iu a machine life a cutting-knife for oats, 
into pieces not more than half an inch long, and spread these, as the roots, 
on boards to dry. Boards are best for roots and barks, as their juices would 
wet and spoil papers. They should be put out in the sun and in a dry room 
at night and m damp weather, until they become perfectly dry and brittlci 
when they may be ground and preserved or kept crude, as the herbs and roots. 

Objections have been made to drying herbs, roots and barks in the sun, and 
we have been taught to dry them in lofts. But the plan above named removes 
those objections, as it is not the drying in the sun that hurts the plant, but 
the admission of moisture to them while drying, which my plan prevents. 
Moreover, when dried in an open loft, the moisture of evenings and of damp 
days gets on them and injures them, and when they are dry they are tough^ 
so that he who pulverizes them must dry them by the fire, in ovens or on 
kilns, before he can grind them, and this often entirely ruins them. 

OumB. — Take the bark of the seam on which the gum is exuded, as of hem- 
lock, spruce, tamamch, etc., and boil it in water and the gum will be dissolved 
and will rise to the top, when it can be skimmed off, and preserved in pots or 
kegs. 

Resins. — Take the resinous exudations and make a tincture with alcohol, 
then distill off the alcohol, and you have it to use again, while the resin 
remains in the still. 

Oum-resins. — ^Where gums and resins are found together, as in ^m myrrh, 
make a tincture with alcohol for the resin, and boil the residue m water for 
the j^m. 

ThtrperUine is obtained by cutting a cup notch in the different species of 
pine, and taking out the turpentine as it comes into the notch, both from above 
and below. It is used with burgundy pitch, or with rosin, to make plasters, 
and with beeswax and mutton tallow, and oils or butter, to make healing salves. 

Balsams.— 'The balsam of fir is taken from blisters on the tree. Others are 
mostly purchased from abroad. 

It has been often said that we must use alcohol to cut resins with, as num- 
ber six. If you wish to separate the resin from the gum you must ; but you 
are not even then obliged to drink alcohol, for you may distill it off and 
roll the resin into pills and swallow them. But gum myrrh is often quite as 
good when reduced to a powder in a mortar with bayberry, and swallowed 
with sugar or molasses, or in a pill, as when taken in the form of a tincture 
and then you get the gum as well as the resins. In fact, the gum-resina 
are obtained more perfectly by the use of common domestic proof spirit^ 
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jMurticularly peach or cherry brandy, or rye and juniper gin, than by pan 
alcohol, and it is as much cheaper as it is better. 

Specifics. — From the fact that I have arranged the various articles of the 
materia medica under diflferent heads, as emetics, cathartics, sudonfics, expec- 
torants, diuretios, emmenagogues, etc., I may seem to give sanction to the 
popular empirical doctrine of specifics, which as commonly understood and 
taught, I entirely reject. It may therefore be proper here to state precisely 
what I mean by the term. 

I believe that every simple article termed an external agent, produces a 
peculiar effect on the animal body, thus : warmth always expands it, and 
tannin always contracts it ; that every compound agent, not separable by 
the system, as water and air, has one and the same peculiar effect, at all times 
and under all circumstances ; and that all compound agents the elements of 
which are decomposable, by the vital power, produce with like precision the 
compound result which we might expect from the character and relative 

r^wer of their simples. And this peculiar action of each article or compound 
call its specific action. I believe the structures of the human body to be 
composed of different tissues, as osseous, cellular or fibrous, muscular and 
nervous ; and that, if an external agent produces to-day, a given effect upoa 
any one of these tissues, it has a tendency to produce the same effect to-mor- 
row on the same tissue, not only in one part of the body, but in every part. 
Thus, lobelia producei a relaxation, and provokes a reaction of the nervous 
system : and this it does, to whatever portion of that system you apply it 
You may give it to the stomach or the bowels, or inhale its odor or its vapor 
into the lungs, you may inject it into the veins or rub it into the absorbents 
of the surface, and the result is the same. It produces relaxation of the nerv- 
ous system and provokes reaction — tending to emesis, in which it always 
results, when there is foul matter in the stomach and sufficient vital power in 
the body. 

So tannin, applied to the muscular tissues in any part of the body, always 
produces contractions, so far as it produces any influence at all. Then, cay- 
enne, wherever applied, produces an excitement of the nerves, heart and 
arteries, and of course the muscles partake of the influence. Finally, mucous 
substances always lubricate the tissues, quiet irritation, and relieve inflam- 
matory action. 

It follows, of course, first, that when any other eftects than the above, are 
seen to follow the administration of these articles, they must always be attrib- 
uted to the action of other agents than these, to which the attention of the 
practitioner should be directed. For example, since lobelia possesses no 
power to destroy human life, if a person should die with some of it in him, 
the death should be attributed to something else than the medicine. Second, 
that a medicine which is good to promote a given effect in one form of dis- 
ease, will be equally good for the same purpose in another form of disease, 
or, in other words, for the same condition of the same tissue in every other 
part of the body. There is, therefoR*, no such thing as a medicine for a par- 
ticular symptom in one form of disease, that is not equally good for the same 
symptom in every form ; that is, there is no such thing as a specific in the 
popular sense of the term. ^ 

Local Application of Remedies. — In the light of the above principles in 
relation to the action of remedies on the diflerent tissues of the body, we see 
the importance of applying our remedies, in all cases, as near as possible to 
the parts to be affected by them. Thus, if the stomach is to be excited to a 
given action, convey your remedies to that organ ; if the lungs, inhale the 
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odor of your remedies ; if the lower bowels, give them by enema ; if the sur- 
face, apply them to that tissue ; all this is done directly. If the liver, middle 
intestines, kidneys, or other deep-seated organs are to be affected, the nearest 
application is to the stomach and surface. 

In the application of nervines it is generally sufficient to administer reme- 
dies to the stomach (though it is always better to apply them as extensively as 
possible), because the influence of these is transmitted by the nervous system, 
all over the body, though the substance of many is carried no further than 
the tissues it at first affects. Antispasmodics and pure stimulants, relaxing 
and exciting the tissues, are absorbed into the circulation, and transmitted 
through the system ; but, astrinc^ents producing an immediate constriction of 
the absorbents, raise an impassable barrier to their absorption, and, of course, 
operate chiefly on the primary tissues. Consequently, it is very important 
that these should be applied, as nearly as possible, to the parts to be affected 
by them, and if so, it is no less important to the full and speedy accomplish- 
ment of the object, to apply at the same time, all the means that are best cal- 
culated to fulfill all the indications of the case. Thus, if a case would be 
relieved by an emetic alone, or by a bath alone, or by a little composition tea, 
it will be far more likely to be entii*cly cured by the application of all these 
means about the same time. If the emetic relieves a spasm or a fever, a still 
greater benefit will be gained by an immediate continuation of alterants of a 
relaxing and nervine character. If a bath does good in a cold inactive stats 
of the surfJEU^, then friction with stimulants immediately after it, will continue 
and increase the beneficial effect thus commenced, and so on. 

In accordance with these principles, it will be seen that a number of arti- 
cles of medicine are ranged under different heads : Thus various aromatic 
herbs, as sage, catnip, hoarhounds, etc., are ranged under the names diapho- 
retic, sudorific, antispasmodic, diuretic, expectorant, nervine, etc., to all wnich 
characters they are entitled by virtue of their relaxing and diffusive proper- 
ties. These views of the subject also explain, and give a reason for, the &ct 
80 often observed by, and so perplexing to physicians, that the same medicine 
sometimes proves sudorific, sometimes diuretic, sometimes emmenagogue, etc. 
These medicines, always possessing a relaxing and slightly stimulating power, 
find the system sometimes hide-bound, and sometimes suffering under dysu*- 
ria, sometimes under amenorrhea, etc. (in all which cases the vital power is 
endeavoring to restore equilibrium), and their effects being the most easily 
manifested in the parts where nature is making the strongest efforts, in har- 
mony with their powers ; hence they relieve the constitution wherever it is, 
and consequently get the name of being now sudorifics, then diuretics, anti- 
spasmodics, nervines, emmenagogues, sialagogues, expectorants, etc., as the 
case may be ; and, in this same empirical way, have nearly all the articles of 
the materia medica found their places and their ranks in the pharmacopias, 
and dispensatories, while those who put them there, knowing little or nothing 
of the principles on which they act, are unable to explain it, and, of course, 
to hide their real ignorance, and appear wise above what is actually written in 
their craniums, pronounce them specifici, and this winds up the chapter. " I've 
tried it and know it's so ; you may try it, and you'll find it so," is the ultima 
thuU of their philosophy. 
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Abdomen described, 76 

** states of tbe^ 143 

Abercrombie on medicine, 8, 19, 20 

'* symptoms, diagnosis, 14 
" action of agents, 14 
experience in medica., 14 
progress of disease, 14 
bemlock tree, 405 

Abscesses and sores, to cure, 122 

Abecess of lungs and stomach, 256 

" ** hip joint, liver, loins, 258 
Abstraction, absence of mind, 307 

Aching, pain, irritation, 124, 145, 146 
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Acid, muriatic or hydrochloric, 
** nitric^ oxalic^ prussic, 
** sulphuric, 
•• oxalic, 

Action, vital, grades of, 
" of external agents, 

Adhesive plaster, 

Adiaphrosis, 

After-pains, 

AfiSnity, chemical, 

Agaricus, toadstool. 

Agalactia, deficient milk. 

Agents, external action of, 

Ageustia, dull taste, 

Ague and fever. 

Alcohol, not organic, 

Alembort, D', on practice, 

Aletris farinosa, 

Alley on mercury, 

Allopathy, what, 

*' empirical origin of^ 
'* fundamental error of, 
" value of. 

Alterants, simple, 
*' compound. 

Amaurosis, gutta screna. 

Amblyopia, day sight, 

Amenorrhoea, 

Amentia, mind wanting, 

Ammonia, hartshorn, 

Analysis, chemical, 
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33, 36, 39 
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14 

301 

284, 287 

44 

8 

401 

187 

8,27 

27 

27 

27 

349 

352 

299 

297 

267 

310 

833 
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Anasarca, dropsy in flesh, 212 

Anatomy defined, 23, 52^ 65 

does not teach medical 
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practice. 


62-S 


" very useful, 


64 


Aneesthesia, numbness, 


297 


Angina pectoris, 


274 


" spasmodica. 


271 


Anima, life, vis vitce. 


26 


Animation, suspended. 


222 


Animal magnetism. 


186-8 


" heat, 


141 


Anthelmintic, vermifuge. 


855 


Anthemis, mayweed. 




Antiseptics, 3, ] 


16, 106, 112 


Antidotes to poisons, 


330 


Antispasmodics, 107, 


34376,864 


Anus, pain in the. 


278 


Aphthae, thrush. 


182 


Aphelxia, revery. 


307,808 


Apoplexy, fits. 


281-2,289 


Apocynum, bitteroot, 


398 


Apostema, ulcer. 


266-8 


Aqua fortis, nitric acid. 


838 


Archangel, water hoarhound. 


895 


Aristolochia, snakeroot, 


374 


Arsenic, ratsbane. 


881 


Art, what. 


61 


Arteries, 


66,67 


** infiammation of, 


210 


Arthritis, gout, white swelling. 


Arum, wild turnip. 


386-7 


Asarum canadense. 


371-2 


Asthma, humid. 


196 


" convulsive, dry, 


278 


Ascites, dropsy of the abdomen, 212, 216 


Asphyxia, no pulse. 


292 


Astringents, 102, 107, 111, 346 


" heat and cold. 


102,107 


Atoms, what, 


80 


Attractive powers, 


83,84,87 


Attraction and repulsion. 


89,41 


Atropa belladonna. 


835 


Auricles and ventricles, 


64 
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BilmoDj, cheUmei 890 

BalMuna^ to obtain, 409 

Birbeny, beiberin^ 891 

Barks to praeiT«^ 409 

Banrtei^ poiioiiing l^, 838 

Bath, vapor, 117, 188 

Bilberry, mjiUm, Ul, 180 

BJladonna, nlghtahadfl^ 886 

Belief, groonda o( 86 

Bex, oougfa, 186 

Biffelow on medidnfl^ 10 

BiUona fever, 188 

Bitterroot^ i^XMjmimi, 893 

** aweet^ aolanimi, 886 

Ma1)a» balli^ MO 

MeBeiriban» 198 

Bloodtetttag^ 17, 18 

Biveberry, ooboab, 872-3 

feody, ita atatea and Ukte, 142-^ 

Boil, famnoalii^ 178^ 869 

Bonea deaoribed, 66 

•• inJurieatOL 67-8 

«« diaeaaaoi; 810414 

Boneaet, eapatoriiiiii» 887, 890 

Bowela, diaeaae of, 139 

Bnin, 167,228 

« diaeaae of tiM^ 179 

" n^ona of tha^ 879 

Breaat, infUmmation o( sore, 176 

Bronchocele, 249 

BroDchiflB, windpipea, 77 

Bronchitis, why fatal, 78 

•* croup, 170 

Broutsais's system, 9 

Brown on medicine, 7 

Bnms, to heal, 123, 322 

Burning of feet and handa, 141 

Caloric, what, 33, 37 



action of, 
" to regulate, 

Oaligo, coma, 

Cancer, carcinoma, 

Canker medicines, 
" rash, 

Cantharides, poiaon by, 

Canada balsam, 
^ snakeroot, 

Capillaries, arterial, 
" disease of, 

Ci^icam, cayenne, 

Caries uf bones. 

Carbuncle, boil, 



38-40,141 

141 

299 

122, 244, 245 

111 

237 

340 

409 

871-2 

67 

261 

111, 376 

313 

259 



Carditis, inflammation of heart, 171, 357 
Carcinoma, cancer, 122, 244 

Cartilages described, 67 

Cams, palsy, 870^ 290 

Catalepsia, trance, 291 

OatharticB, 848 
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86,88 

86^99 
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OaHoracL 

CatocbiUL 

CatamenuL meDiei^ 

Canlofdiyllnoi, 

Caoaea of medical anor, 

" " motion, 

** anteffeeta^ 

" of complaisL 

diaeaae, 8401,98 

" h0wrtteckii% 99 

'^ and carea, l4 180-8 

Candlea to makcL 
Chamomile, wild. 
Cephalalgia, headache^ 
Cervical region, - 98 

Chapman- on theortaa^ U, 14 

Chtfaotna of iiaaaai^ M 

Changeaof tampeiita% 
Chelone i^abrai 
Chemiatry, what^ 

** oigank^ 48^ 

" inomnk^ 

Chemical phyaMaiiab 91 

** analyiiagiviBnolflM]^- 

aiologioal pnpflraa% BOP 

the aoweea of ita produflM^ 41 

^ pharmacy of Hmiled valna^ 48 

" symptoms of diaeaae^ 180 

Chest, 76, disease o( 140, 148 

Chilblain, 840 

Chicken pox, 

Chills and fevers. 

Chlorosis, green sickneea^ 266 

Cholera asphyxia, infantom, 198 

" morbus, 227 

Chorea, St. Vitus'a danoe^ 888 

Chronic disease, 168 

Cicuta, conium, 837 

Circulation, portal, 74 

Circulating symptoms, 127 

Circumstances of man, 93-4 

Clap, gonorrhoea, 198 

Classification of remediea, 348 

Clonus cpigastricus, 876 

Clothing, proper, 96 

Cold on the lunga, 140 

Colic, spasmodic^ 277 

Colchicum, saffron 

Colon, described, 72 

Combustion, spontaneom^ 880 

CoBCum, 78 

Coma, morbid sleeps 891 

Compound medicinea, T 49, 112, 360 

alterants, 868 

antispaamodica^ 864 

diaphoratio^ 864 
inoiganifl^ 
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Obmpound, diuretic, 

*' for diarrhoMi 
** laxative, 
** oiganiCi 
" powers, 
" sadorific, 



864 
864 
864 
49,864 
84 
49 
tonics and restoratives, 364 
Composition powders, 112, 360 

*' of the universe, 34 

Oomptonia, sweet fern, 400 

Complicated fever, 286-7 

Comfrey, 399 

Company, 

Concentrated medicines, 46 

Cohosh, blue, 372-3 

Condition of man, 93 

Connection of the sciences, 61 

Contraction, shortening, 89 

Consumption, causes of, 78, 183, 260, 261 
Convulsions, fits, 280 

Conserve of holyhock, 364 

Concentrated medicines, 46, 360 

" " to prepare, 365 

Constipation, costiveness, 266 

" remedies for, 364 

Contradiction, 3 

Constriction, 87 

Contraction of tissue, 89 

Convulsions, 280 

Cornea, opaque, 299 

Corded pulse, 273 

Coiyza, catarrh, 171 

Costiveness, constipation, 266 

Cough, whooping, 185 

" dry, 264, 273 

Counter irritation, 130 

Course of medicine, 113, 114 

Ooxalgia, hip disease, 296 

Cure, indications of, 100 

" means of, 101 

Cures and causes, 130 

" philosophy of cures, 161-3 

Cramp, 8i)aRm, 272 

Cranium, skull, 76 

Cretinism, 313 

Croup, hives, rattles, 170, 183 

Cynanche maligna, 224 

Cypripedium, cut> 870 

Cystitis, inflammation of bladder, 174 



Day sight. 
Deafness, organic. 
Debility, course in. 
Decline, wasting, 
Delirium tremens. 
Depression of spirits, 
Depurators, 
Despondeucy, 



297 
801 
120 
269 
211 
806 
108 
804 



Diarrhosa, 

Diaphragm, 

ids, 

Diabetes, 

Diagnosis, 

Diaphoretics, 

Diet cause of disetse, 

Diffusive forces. 

Digitalis, foxglove, 

Disease defined, 

" of the skin, 
II 
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198, 865 

77, 78, 79 

170 

197 

14^ 138-44, 162 

113 

98 

84 

336 

97,160 

188 

" the stomach and bowels, 139 

" head, chesty lungs^ feet, 

pelvis, 140-1 

Whiting, Abercrombie and 

Chapman on, 14 

progress of^ 16 

spinal, 161 

Mackintosh and Rush on, 16 

unitv of, 168 

symptoms of, 100, 123, 160, 168 

indications of^ 100 

causes of, 98 

to cure, 100 

means to cure^ 101 

Diuretics, US, 346, 364 

Dreaming, 84, 808 

Dress injures the body, 67-8, 80 

Dropsy, 163 

of the brain, 213 

eye, 214 

chesty 216 

pericardium, 216 

spine, 214 

joints, 213 

abdomen, 212 

scrotum, 213, 217 

utenis, 201 

fallopian tuoes, 202 

ovaries, 202 

Ducts, the outlets of secemant Te»- 

sols, surfaces or glands. 

" thoracic, 78 

" gall, 71 

Duodenum, the first six to twelve 

inches of the intestines. 
Drowning, 841 

Dura matter, 76 

Dyspepsia, 189 

Dysentery, 191, 227 

Dysmonorrhcsa, 267 

Dysuria, 266 

Ear-ache, 168 

Rating too fast, 190 

Ecstacy, trance, 270 

Ectropium, ophthalmia, 800 

Effects, what, of causes of disease, 99, 100 
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« Bollifo, 
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liippeiy, 
Bnetia, Tomituig^ 
■motici^ to givo^ 
IBnunoDiftogiioii 
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81 

42 

406 

876 

114 

ImodoD^ violoiiil^ oiaMt of disono, 88 

Smpbysemai 268 

Xtopyonu^ 211, 257 

Botan*, totanni, rmiiil 270 
Ibtoiiti^ infl., of bowei% 178; 186, 228 

lp]ii«lUM^ nkhtmwi^ 272 

lridotti% Tatvo of windpipe^ 77 

■puop^, fl^ 280 

■piitaxis, noM Uaeding^ 208 

SquiliUram of ac^n, 81 

Sqi^ lye spur, poiaon hy^ 887 
ImNii tonroef o( 27t 86, 158 

■eiDr of onon of pkyikiaiu; 28 

■niptioiu, to haalp 282-4 

Braptira feyen, 287 

Sfythema, blush, 239 

" trachealuy 195 

" gastrica, 71 

ferysipelas, 229, 238 

Bacbarotics, corrosiyeB, 113, 347 

Esopba^is, meat pipe, 69, 77 

Bauntial elements of plants, 42 

Enpatorium perfoliatum, 387 

" • purpureum, 396 

Byidencc, nature of, 32, 47 

** of the existence of matter, 
, 31, of motive powers, 36 

Evil around us, 94 

Excesses, evils of, 98 

, Excitement, course in, 121 

Exercise, importance of, 95, 107 

Existence of matter, 31 

" " motive powen, 36 

External ap^ents, action of, 14 

*' relations to internal, 130 

Exostois, destruction of bones, 312 

Experiments in A. magnetism, 137 

Experience, the author's, 5, 21 

" in medicine, value of, 15 

" the true teacher, 47, 137 
Eyes, disease of, 167, 181, 297, 299 

Eyelids, eversiou of, 300 



Fainting and swooning, 
Faith, belief, grounds o( 
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88 
140 
141 
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ViilMbood, mediot^ 

FidMaigH 

" MHtMT lifiViinii wif lit Biy. 

FMbicNi. folly o( 
Fatuity, amentia, 
Fauoes deforibed, . 
Feet^ cold, 
« hot, 
Feelings dimliwtion o( 
FoTer, what, 128; 12^ 148^ 148-61 

and inflammation 157 

andagne^ 284 
antidpatad and p oetpoiiadt 147 

BarUett on, U8 

** bilioua, 188l , 

** bloodletting in, 158 

entanrbal, 181 
caose ot, 128^ 147, 148 

elamificatioii o( 148 

complex, 218i 

oontmaed, 148 

"^ core for, 18^ 151r4 

^ diMMMb 228 
"^ eruptive, 151-5^282-4 

^ netri<v 187 

** Gra0>ry on, 15^ 1^ 158 

beotus^ 201 

ignorance ci, 158-8 

hysteric, 282 

intermittent^ 284-7 

lung, pneumonia, 224 

methods of treatment^ 151 

mercury in, 150 

names of, 148 

nervous, 207 

not disease, 158 

Paine on, 148^ 158 

puerperal, 228 
putrid, see typhoid, 

spotted, cold plague^ 225 

symptom of^ 15Q-1 

synochoid, 181 

Thatcher on, 16 
typhoid, 154, 207, 221 

^pe of, 147 

yellow, ^ ^ r 

Fistula, Ji34j>- 

Fish skin, 248 

Fits, apoplectio^ 281-2, 289 

'< epileptic, 281 

'* hysteric, 282 

Flooding, 205 

Fluor albns, 197 

Follicles, 67, 75 

Folly of fashion, 80 

Food, best, 92-5 

** defined, 104-7 

in the ooucm^ 120 
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Food, toiesti 
Foxglove, digitalis, . 
Forces, organic, acnon o( 
Freezing, chilblain, 
Fallness of yesseUi, 
Fundamental error, 
Foronculua or boil. 



95 
836 
44 
128, 323 
262 
158 
176 



Gall bladder, 

(Gangrene, 

Gastrodynia, stomach pain, 

Ghuitritis, inflammation of stomach, 

Ghuitric joice^ 

Ginger, 

Ginseng, 

Glands, thyroid, thymus, 

" bronchial, mammary, 

" disease of the. 
Glaucoma, 
Gleet, blenorrhoea, 
Goitre, swelled neck. 
Goldenseal, hydrastis, 
(Gonorrhoea, clap. 
Good and evil before us,' 
Good, Dr., on bloodlettings 
Gbut^ 

Grayitation, 
Gravelly habit^ 
Griping, tenesmus, 
Gums, to obtain, 
GhiUa Serena, 



74 
229 
295 
171 

71 

377-8 

375 

57-8 

75-6 

244 

299 

198 

249 

392 

198 

94 

18 
179 
83, 86, 39 
314 
278 
409 
299 



142 

67-8, 78, 80 

9 

305 

383 

141 

333 

134,140 

293-4 

140, 142 

90 



Habits of body, 

" bad, injure, 
Hahnemann's system, 
Hallucination, 
Hamamelis, witch hazel. 
Hands, cold. 
Hartshorn, 
Head-ache, 

" sick, 

" disease of. 
Healthy state, 
Heat, animal, 141, not life, 

" and cold astringent. 
Heart, described, 

** auricles, valves and ventricles 
of the 
Heartburn, 
Hearing, diseased. 
Hectic fever, 
Hedeoma, pennyroyal, 
Hellebore, veratrum, 
Helminthia, worms, 
Hemicrania, palsy. 
Hemlock, pinus abies, 

** cicuta, 
Hemorrhage 

27 



87 

102 

64 



64 
276 
300 
261 
378-9 
337 
316-19 
294 
405 
337 

102, 2oa-« 



Hemorrhoids, pHei^ 206 

Henbane, hyoscyamua, 836 

Hepatica, liverwort| 404 

Hepatitis, 178 

Hereditary taint^ 98 

Hernia, rupture, 231, 826 

Herpes, tetter, 241-2 

Hiccough, hiccup^ 276 

Hippocrates on vital force, 24, 25 

Hip disease, 268, 296 

Hives, rattles, croups 170 

Hooping-cough, 185 

Hollyhock, conserve o!^ 354 

Human system, 86 

Hydatids described, 201 

Hydrops, see dropsy, • 201-17 

Hydrastis canadensis, 892 

Hydrophobia, 271 

Hydrorachis, 214 

Hydrothorax, 218 

Hydrophthalmia, 214 

Hysteritis, 228 

Hystericus globus, 271 

Hysteria hysterics, 282 

Hysterialgia, labor-pains, 27S 

Hypochondria, 806 

Hypothesis on hypothesis, 6, 18 

Icterus, jaundice, 265 

Idea, perception, 88 

Idiotism, want of mind, 810 

Ignorance, allopathic, 11 

" of disease, 6, 16 

*' of its character and pro- 
gress, 15 
Ileum descril^d, 72 
Ileus, iliac passion, .• 277 
Imbecility, weakness of mind, 810 
Impetigo, tetter, 241 
Impressible persons, 133-4 « 
Indications of disease, 100, 138, 144 
Incubus, nightmare, 272 
Incoherent ideas, allopathic^ 4 
Indian turnip, 886-7 
Inflammation, Thatcher on 16 
defined, 129, 145, 148, 239 
causes and treatment, 145 
of arteries and veins, 210 
** brain, phrenitis, 166 
" bladder, cystitis, 174 
" bowels, 186, 192, 228 
" breast, cause and 

cure, 129, 145 
" diaphragm, see 

pleurisy, 170, 209 
" eyes, see sore eyes, 

167, 181, 
" ears, see ear-tohe, 148 
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Inflammation and fever the same^ 148 
•• of heart, carditis, 171 

'' ignorance of, 159 

•* of joints, gout, rheu- 

matism, 179 

•* " kidneys, nephritis, 174 

« " larynx, laryngitis, 169 

" «* liver, hepatitis, 173 

* •• lungs, pulmonitis, 183-5 
^ " mucous tissue, 162 
M « muscles, see rheu- 
matism, 

* " nerves, see neur- 

algia, 162 
" ** peritoneum, 209 

" " perioeteon, 175-6 

*• " pleura, pleurisy, 157, 

170, 209 
" " prostate gland, 174 
« " rectum, 191 
«* " retina, 297 
** " serous tissues, 162 
** •* stomach, gastritis, 157, 

171, 186 
« " testes, 175 
«• " tongjue, 169 
** ** tonsils, quinsy, 168 
« « trachea, 176, 183 
«* " urethra, 174 
" ** uterus, 175 
" " to prevent, 157 

Influenza, catarrh, 181 

Infusions, 357 

Injuries from dress, and habits, 57 

Intermittent fever, 284-7 

Insanity, 301 

Irruptions into cavities, 210 

Irrationalitv, 310 

Ischuria, 265 

Itch, psora, scabies, 243 



Jackson on medicine, 


12, 15, 20 


Jaundice, 


226, 265 


Jerking of muscles, 


284 


Jejunum described, 


72 


Kidneys, described, 


74 


" disease of the. 


234 


Kine pox, 


234 


King's evil, 


248, 265 


Knowledge, elements of, 


29 


Labor- pains. 


278 


Lacing, jx)otry on, 


80 


Lacteal s defined, 


72 


Lady's-slipper, 


370 


Language, what? 


35 


Laryngitis, inti. of larynx. 


169 



Leaning forward. 
Lead, poisoning by» 
Lemon, cut, 
Lepidosis, fish skin, 
Lepra, leprosy. 
Lesions, course in, 
Lethargy, drowsiness, 
Leucorrhoea, fluor albus, 
Lieutand, on medicine, 
Life-power, what, 
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148 
831 
404 
243 
242 
122 
291 
197 
8 
41, 86-91 
gives properties to tissue^ 88 
heat not, 88 

how acts, 43-4 

not the result of organi- 
zation, 88 
" means of support, 92 
" term of, 91 
Lives, difference in, 88 
Ligaments described. 60 
Lightning, ' 331 
Light, 34, 37, 40 
Lily, white pond, 381 
Limbs, to relax the, 135 
Lime, poisoning by, 333 
Linguitis, inflammation of tongue, 169 
Liniments, various, 360 
Liver, described, 73^ 78, 79 
" abscess of, 258 
Liverwort, hepatica, 404 
Lithiasis, gravelly habit, 314 
Lobelia, inflata, 108, 365 
Lobsiicn on bloodletting, 17 
Local applications, 410 
Lockjaw, tetanus, 270 
Loins, pain in the, 178 
Love sickness, 198 
Low spirits, 306 
Luinbfigo, 178, 258 
Lumbar abscess, 288 
Lungs, de.scril)ed, 77, 8 
aliscess of, 256 
cold on the, 140 
fever of the, 224 
re(piire room, air, blood, 278 
Limosis, waterbra.sh, 276 
Lues venerea, syphilis, 199 
Lycoj)us virgiuicus, 395 
Lymphatics, 67 
Mackintosh on bloodletting, 17 
Madness, mania, 302 
Magnetism, what, 33, 37, 39 
animal, what, 136 
experiments in, 137 
how to produce, 136-7 
to detect disease by, 138 
Mania in general, 302 
a potu, 76, 211 
from passion, 304 
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Karasmus, wasting away, 184, 260 

Mauris medica, 17, 23, 103, 368 

Matted hair, 240 

Matter, described, 29 

elementary species of, 30 

and motive powers compose 

the universe, 34 

and motive powers, the bases 

of language, 35 

evidence of the existence of, 31 
properties of, 31, 38 

subservient to man, 42 

inorganic, organic, 42 

Mayweed, anthcmis cotula, 
Means or support of life, 92 

Measles, rubeola, 236 

Medicine, what, &-18, 23, 27-8, 99 

origin of, 23-4, 94 

course of, 114 

may cause disease, 99 

concentrated, 46, 360, 365 
to collect, 407 

Medical science, 23, 51 

" theories, true and false, 8, 9, 13 
Mediastinum, 76 

Mechanical symptoms, 130 

Megrim, dull headache, 294 

Melancholy, 303 

Melaf^na, black jaundice, 226 

Membranes, mucous and serous, 85 

Menorrhoea, excessive, 206 

Menstruation, diseased, 267 

Mental extravagance, 305 

Mental emotions, 98 

Mephitic gas, 338 

Mercury, mischievous, 18, 19, 150, 331, 

342 

Mesentery, and its glands, 73, 75, 77 

Metritis, hysteritis, 175 

Micturition, desire to urinate 193 

Milk leg, phlegmatria dolens, 178 

Milk sickness, 320 

Milk, deficient, 338 

Mind, absence of, 307 

Modes of producing disease, 99 

Moisture relaxes fiber, 101-2 

Mollitics ossium, soft bones, 313 

Morbus coxarius, hip disease, 258 

Morphine, not an organic product, 44 

Mortification, gangrene, 229 

Motions, causes of, 36, 38 

Motive powers suggested, 82, 37-8 

" " defined, 33, 38 

" " attractive, 33 

" " diffusive, 34 

" " characters of, 38 

" ** evidences of 36 

" " not a unit, 41 
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Motive powers, distinctions among, 39, 40 

opposed to each other, 41 
inorganic, organic, 44 
subservient to man, 42 
Mucous membrane, 85, 163 

Mumps, parotitis, 168 

Murder, allopathic, 159 

Mustard plasters, 156 

Myrica, bayberry, 380 



Names of fever, 

Narcotics, 

Natural philosophy. 

Nephritis, infl. of kidneys, 

Nature, simplicity oii 

Nervous system. 

Nerves, sensitive. 
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148 
338-9 
48 
174 
29 
81 
82 
motive, respiratory, sympa- 
thetic, mtellectoal, 88 
antagonistic, 133 
Nervo- vital symptoms, 124, 126, 145 
Nettle rash, 238 
Neuralgia, nerve-pain, 294 
Neurology, the science of the nerves, 138 
Nightmare, 272 
Night pollution, 809 
Nightshade, belladonna, 335 
Nitrate of ix)ta8h, 333 
Node, exostosis, 312 
Nose bleeding, 203 
Nosology, 11, 160 
Numbness, paralysis, 297 
N y m phoea odorata, 297 



Q5dema, dropsy. 
Old sores, (see abscesses), 
Orchitis, infl. of testes, 
Ossification, bone forming. 
Objects of organs, 
Obstipation, constipation, 
Obstructed perspiration, 
Odontalgia, pain in tooth, 



218 

324 
176 
313 
63 
266 
262 
295 



Odontitis, intlammation of tooth, 169, 295 

Oil, anthelmintic, 355 

Oil of vitriol, 333 

Oils, uses of, 113 

Opaque cornea, 299 

Ophthalmia, fibrous, 167, 181 

Opium, poison, 335 

Organs, objects of the, 63 

Organic bodies, 42 

" chemistr}', 43, 49, 50 

" compounds, 41, 42 

" forces, 43, 44 

" products, 41-2 

Organization does not produce life, 88 

Ossification, 313 

Osteo-sarcoma, 312 
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186^141,146 
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148^284 

78 

876 

128^881^890 

108 



Pkinfl^ labor. 
Bilnter'a ooiic^ 
Pabte dflicribed, 
Falpitatbii, 
Panorm daacriuady 
Fteiasc, ginaeng; 
Panlja^ 
Famria aidan^ 
PtttimBoOi 

Partitbna of tha body» 76 

Faiotidi^ mampi^ 168 

Fatliologj and piaotioa^ 28, 146 
Palrio ^kara and diMMfl^ 7% 80^ 140 

Pemphigu, putali^ 120^ 240 

PannTr^ral, 878-8 

ParitoDaaai, 77 
Parifeonidi^ 167, 209, 248 
Pttfoatetim, 68. 176, 812 

Paaoaptioii, idaa, 88 

Paiioardinm daaoibad, 76 

PanpiiatioD, obrtmotad, 262 

PanSo, chaUaui, 240 

PairtoHda^ hoopmg-ooni^ 186 

Paaiia, plague^ 222 

PharyDgitis, 169 

Pharaiacy, chemical, 46 

Phantasm, fake eighty 46 

Philosophy, natural, 48 

" of cure, 152 
Phlebitis, inflammation of veins, 210 

Phlegmasia dolens, 178 
Phrenitis, inflammation of brain, 156 

Phthisis, traohealis, 250 

pulmonalis, 251 

apostematosa, 256 

marasmus, 184, 259 

Phosphorus, 855 

Phrenzy, 166 

Phyma, boil, stye, 176, 259 
Physiology, 23, 64, 77-80 

Physiological state, 90 

Physometra, 268 

Piles, bleeding, 205 

Pinus abies, hemlock, 405 

Pipeissewa, wintergreen, 398 

Plague, pestiB, 222 

Plasters, 360 

Plants, elements of, 42 

Plants, properties of, 406 

Pleura described, 76 

Pleuralgia, pain in pleura, 272-3, 296 
Pleurisy, 170, 183, 209 

Plethora, fullness of blood, 282 
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867 

84 
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PUfiapoIoDiei^ 
PnaumonWi^ ; 
Pneamoniai 
Pnenmatoaia oaUnlaiii^ . 
Podagra, goa^ 
PoulUoea^ piiiMiplaa a( 
Powaia compoundt - 
Pox, ^hilki ltia% 
Poisoning; 

** by antimony, 

^ fffMn^fl^ oopp ai f laadp and 

mtmujf 881 

** iQTerandsnio^ 888 

** baiTtoa, Um% polnli mp 

monia, aalpraiio aflidg 888 

« nitric aoid, muriatk^ 

ozalio and pniaaie^ 884 

** phoaphoroi^ opium, baU 

ltd f>T )pa^ 

** digital]i^tobaooo^l^groat7- 
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cloiita, oonUun, f auih iim, 
hellebore^ eolciiicBm, 
aaffion, aavin, ai|gpCF-« 
aaoale^ lyaaporL 887 

agaiicQ% toadatool, 888 

oantharidM, faUatii% . 840 
pmasioacid, 841 

Poisons, 19, 83, 94^ 98 

Polydipsia, morbid thizB^ 268 

Pond lily, white, 381 

Portal circulation, 74 

Potash, caustic^ 333 

Porrigo, scall, 244 

Practice, allopathic 27, 161 

" the author's 6 

" true, 151-8, 161 

Preserving of plants^ 406 

Priapi^mus, 272 

Prickly ash. 111, 384 

Pride of china, for worms, 192 

Principles of vitality, what, 86 

Principles not established, 6 

Proctalgia, anal pain, 278 

Products of decomposition not found 

in healthy organizations, 44 

Properties of matter, 31, 38 

" tissues, 89 

'* motive powers, 34^ 38 
" meds., how leained, 41, 47 
Progress of medicine, 23-8 

Prostatitis, inflammation of proatate 

gland, 174 

Prussic add, poisoning by, 338 

Psora, the itch, 243 

Ptyalism, salivation, 195 

Puerperal fever, 228 

Pulse, what» 126, 273 
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Pnsinle, 


120,240 


Sick headache. 


296 


Purgatives, injuriooSi 


18 


Side, pain in the, 


272,296 


Pyrola, pipeiflseway 


898 


Sight, diminished, night, 




Pyrosis, waterbraah, 


276 


" day, long. 


297 






" short, skew, cross, false. 


298 


Quackery and murder, 


159 


" dim, obliterated, 


294 


Quinine, not oiganic^ 


44 


Signs of disease, 


100 


Quinsy, 168, 224^ 221, 271 


Silver, poisoning by. 


832 


Quotidian fever, 


285 


Simple substances. 


80 






Simplicity of nature. 


29 


Rachalgiai pain in spine, 


277 


Singultus, hiccup. 


276 


Rachitis, rickets, 


813 


Sinapisms, mustard plasterii 


156 


RatUes, croup, 


170 


Skew sight, cross eyes. 


298 


Rattleweed, cohosh, 


872-^ 


Skin described, 


84 


Regions of body. 


76 


Sleep, what, 


84 


" of brain, 


135 


" to produce. 


186 


Relations of things, 

** extemsl and internal, 


42,130 
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130 


Slippery elm, 


406 


Relaxants, 107, 


, 109, 110 


Small pox, variola. 


232 


Remedies for disease. 


103-4 


Smell, acute, obtuse. 


801 


** classification of. 


343 


Smith, J. V. C, 


18 


Restoratives, 


104-7 


Snake root, Canada, 


371 


Resins, to obtain. 


409 


*« " virginioa, 
" head, bumony, 


874 


Retinitis, inflammation of retina, 297 


890 


Retina described, 


72 


Solanum dulcamara, 


885-6 


Respiration, importance o^ 


79 


Somnambulism, 


309 


Revery, 


307 


Sores, old, ulcers. 


122, 324 


Rheumatism, 


176-80 


Sore throat, 


221,224 


Rickets, 


313 


Sorrel, wood oxalis, 


398 


Ringworm, 


241 


Spasmodics, 


107 


Rubeola, measels, 


236 


Spasm of musdes^ 


269,296 


Rupture, hernia, 


326 


Specifics, 


410 


Rush, on schools. 


11 


Specific characters, 


81,88 


«< « disease and the remedy, 6, 16 


Speculation, medicine a. 


6 






Spiced bitters, 


112 


Saffron, meadow, 


337 


Spigelia, see vermifuges, 




Salivary glands, saliva. 


68 


Spinal complaints, 


161,279 


Salivation, 


195 


Spirit influence. 


104 


Salves, prindples of^ 


359 


Spleen described, 


74 


Saltpetre, poisoning by^ 


833 


*^ disease of. 


173 


Sarcoma, 


249 


Spontaneous combustion, 


820 


Savin leaves. 


337 


Spotted fever, 


225 


Scabies, the itch, peora. 


243 


States of the body. 


142 


Scald-head, 


244 


Stahl's theory of life^ 


26 


Scarlatina, canker rash, 


237 


Star grass, 


401 


Sciatica, hip disease, 


296 


Stemalgia, angina pectoris, 


274 


Science, what, 11, 19, 1 


80, 60, 51 


Stiff neck. 


271 


Scurvy, scorbutus, 


315 


Stimulants, 104, 106, 111, 


139,845 


Secalc, rye spur, ergot, 


337 


Stitch in side, 


272,296 


Secemants, secreting organs, 
** disease of^ 


67 


Stomach, 70, 78, 79, 139, 


157, 295 


162, 207 


** abscess o^ 


256 


Sensation, sensibility. 


88,293 


Stunning, 


841 


Senses, the five. 


29 


Strangury 


265 


" use of the, 


48 


Straining, griping. 


278 


Serous tissues. 


88 


Strengthening plaster, 


271 


<* disease of the, 


162, 207 


St Vitus's dance. 


283 


Short sight, 


298 


Stye, boil, furunculus. 


259 


IKalagogttes, 


849 


Substances, the simple. 


80 



422 
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Subsultus tendinum, 284 

Bndorlfics defined, 113 

** and diaphoretics, 354 

Suffocation, 292 

8acces5 of our practice, see preface, 5 
Sulphuric acid, 333 

Surfaces, secemant, 69 

Suspended amination, 292, 

Swelled neck, 249 

Swelling from gas, 268 

Sweet fern, 400 

Swooning, fainting; 292 

Symptoms of disease, 14^ 100, 123, 124 

125, 126, 130 
Sympathies of organs 130 

Syncope, fainting, 292 

Synocha, strong fever, 104 

Syphilis, 199 

Syrups, to make, 356-7 

Systems, medical, absurd, 3, 7 

baseless, 5, 11 

conjectural, 1 

ever changing, 3, 5, 6, 10 
factless, 5, 15 

false, 3, 4, 5, 7 

incoherent^ 4 

mischievous, 3, 5, 6, 13 
never established, 5 
not believed, 10 

truthless, 15 

unscientific, 4, 11 

inharmonious, 7 
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Tabes mesenterica, 
T actus acrior, touch. 
Talent, value of, 
Tai)eworra, to expel, 
Taste described, 

" acute, obtuse, 
Temperature, cluuige of. 
Term of life, 
Tenesmus, griping. 
Tertian fever, 
Testes, inliamed, 
Tetanus, lockjaw, spasm, 

Tetter, ringwonn. 
Theories of medicine. 5 
Therapeutics, allopathic, 
Thirst, morbid, 
Thorax, chest, 
Thoracic duct. 
Thrush, aphtlinc. 
Tic douloureux, 
Tinctures, 
Tinea capitis, scall, 
Tissues, described, 
*' properties of, 



260 
293 

48 
355 

68 
301 

98 

91 

278 

286 

175 

cram]\ 170 

272-9 

241 

to 18, 23, 27-8 

23 
263 

76 

72 
182 
294 
356, 360 
244 
255 

89 
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Toadstool, poison, 338 

Tobacco, 336 
Tongue, 68, 104, 112, 848, 353-4 

Tonics, 348, 353 

Tonsils, 69, 249 
Tonsilitis, infiammation of tonsils, 

quinsy, 168^ 221, 271 

Toothache, 169 

to relieve, 134, 295 

Touch, acute, 293 

Toxicology, poisoning, S30 

Trachea, windpipe, 77 

Tracheitis, croup, • 170, 183 

Trance, catalepsia, 291 

Treatment of disease, 146, 164 

Trembles, milk sickness, 320 

Trismus, entasia, 270 

Tubercle, consumption, 249-50 

Turpentine, to obtain, 409 

Tympanv, inflation, 268 

Typhus fever, 154, 207 
petechialis, spotted fever, 225 

gravior, 218, 221, 223 

Typhoid fever, 154 

Ulcer, old sore, 313 

Ulmus, slippery elm, 405 

Unity of disease, 163 

Universal knowledge, 29 
Urethritis, inflammation of ureters, 174 

Ureters, described, 75 

Urine, suppression of, 265 

Urticaria, nettle rash, 238 

Uterus, pains in the, 278 

dropsy of, 201 

Uvula, pendulous, 338 

Valves of the heart, 64 

Vapor bath, 117, 197 

" " apiiaratus for, 118 

" " wiien necessary, 119 

Variola, small pox, 231 

Varicella, chicken pox, 236 

Varioloid, like small j[X)X, 236 

Velum palati, 69 

Ventricles of the heart, 64 

Veratrum, hellebore, 337 

Vermifuges, 347, 355 

Vertigo, dizziness, 140, 291 

Veins described, 66 

" dise;vse of the, 57, 210 

Vis vitT, vital force, life, 204 

Viscera, pelvic, 78, 80 

Vitality, principles of, 86-91 
Vital action, fev-er and inihmimation, 

J. Thomson on, 158 

J. Hunter, Marshall Hall, Gregory, 

Watson, Payne on, 159 
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438 


Vital force, 


26,41 


White swelling. 


179 


" " ftfflnity, 


90 


Whiting on theories, 


12,18 


'* *' action, grades o( 


90 


" " disease. 


H16 


" " equilibrium of. 


91 


" " medicaJ science, 


20 


" ** opinions of. 


158-9 


Whooping cough, 


186 


" "a remedy for disease, 


103 


Wild turnip, 


886-7 


" symptoms, 


124 


Wine bitters, 


855 


«* " causes of, 


126 


Wintergreen, 


898 


Virginia snakeroot, 


374 


Wistlessness, 


810 


Vomica, 256, vomiting, emesis. 


276 


Witch hazel. 


888 






Woman's friend, 


856 


Warmth and moisture^ 


101-2 


Worms, 


816-20 


Wasting away. 


259-60 


Worm powden, 


855 


Water, an important remedy, 




Wounds, 


128 


** brash, limosis. 


276 


Wood sorrel, 


898 


Waterhouso on medicine, 


10 






Water hoarhound, 


395 


Xanthoxylon, 


886 


Wearing out, 


92 






Wens, tumors, 


122 


Yellow fever. 


228 


Whitlow, felon. 


176 


• 




Whites, fluoralbosy 


197 


Zinc, poison by. 


882 
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GLOSSARY 



OF 



MEDICAL TERMS USED IN THIS WORK. 



Abscess, an internal nicer. 

Adnata, the mucous coat that covers the 

inner surface of the eyelid, and the 

outer of the eyeball, back of the cornea. 
Adynamia, weak, relaxed state. 
Albuminous, like the white of an egg. 
Algia, pain. 
Anastomosis, the opening of one vein or 

artery into another, by a short branch. 
Anatomy, from ono, through, and temnOf 

I cut ; the science of the organs of the 

body, their positions, relations, etc. 
Aneurism, a local enlargement of an 

artery, or a bursting of it, and the 

accumulation of the blood in a part 
Antispasmodics, agents that relax tissues. 
Aphtme, sore spots or patches. 
Aphorism, a short, pithy expression of a 

fundamental priociple. 
Apoplexy, paralysis of the brain by a 

sudden rush of blood to it 
Aponeurosis, the expansion of a muscle 

or tendon into a thin plate. 
Aromatic, emitting particles, pleasant or 

unpleasant, that may be recognized by 

the sense of smelL 
Asphyxia, want of pulse. 
Assimilation, the reduction of food to 

blood, the making of any thing like 

another. 
Asthenic, weak, debilitated. 
Atony, want of strength. 
Atrophy, a wasting of matter or of power. 

Bifurcation, forking. 

Bubo, a swelling of the glands of the 

groins at the lower abdomen. 
Borborygma, tympany, flatulency, a 

rumbling in the bowels. 

Calculi, stones in the bladder. 
Oantharides, Spanish flies, blisters. 
Capillaries, hair-shaped vessels, the last 

subdivisions of arteries, and the first 

or absorbing ends of veins. 



Capsules, seed vessels composed of oeDs, 

one or more, with dry, memfanmovf 

walls and partitions. 
Cardialgia, pain in the heart 
Caries, rottenness of bones. 
Cathartics, articles that excite rapid motion 

through the bowels, and draw the actioB 

inward. 
Cerebrum, the upper portion of the bnda. 
Cerebellum, the little or lower brain* 
Chancre, a syphilitic sore. 
Chachexy, feverish habit^ 
Collapsing, falling together. 
Coma, intense morbid sleep. 
Congestion, accumulation. 
Conjunctiva, the mucous membrane thsl 

covers the eyeball and the inside of tilt 

eyelid. 
Contagious, oommunioated by touch or 

contact 
Convulsions, violent spasms of the mai» 

cles, fits. 
Costo-stemal, from the ribs to the breail 

bone. 
Credat qui vuU, Latin, believe it who wlIL 

Defecation, discharge of fseces. 
Demulcents, mucilaginous substances. 
Deglutition, swallowing. 
Depletion, removal of the fluids of tht 

body by lancets, physic^ emetics, Aqp 

rectics, sudorifics, etc. 
Dermoid!, belonging to the skin. 
Diagnosis, decision respecting the preMttl 

state or character of disease. 
Diaphragm, the partition between tha 

chest and the abdomen. 
Diaphanous, translucid, pellucid. 
Diathesis, diseased state or condition. 
Dynamia, tension, rigidity. 
Dyspncsa, difficulty of breathing. 

Emesis, vomiting, puking. 
Emmenagogues, promoters of menitra* 
ation. 
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Knprosnu^ oppTBmoiu 

SncephaloD, the cranium wUih its con- 
tents. 

Endemic^ arising from local onses, 

Bntony, too much strength. 

Epidemic^ a disease that prevails gener- 
ally for a time, and then passes ofE^ 
dependent chiefly on atmospheric 
o)iangfs of heat and moistitfe. 

Bpoglotds, the vfdre that covers ihe upper 
end of the windpipe. 

Eructations, helchings, efforts to vomit 

Eacharotics, agents that decompose the 
Inmi-vital flesh. 

Bwance, a being, an ezistenoe^ whether it 
answers the description of matter or 
not; the most subtle part of any thing. 

Eustachian tube, that which leads from 

" the ear to the pharynx or the posterior 

* 'cavity of the mootk 

Exacerbation^ increased exoiteme^, par- 

' oxysm. 

Excretory, casting off from the svstem. 

Sxcrementitious, prepared for discharge 
from the system, uecaL 

Expectoration, spitdng, disdiaiging matter 
from the lungs. 

JBxtravasation, efihudon of blood from the 
vessels into the cellular tissues. 

Fascia, investing membranes. 

Tauces, the back part of the mouth at 

the root of the tongue. 
Fomontation, partial steamings by the use 

of hot and moist substances, as scalded 

herbs, boiled potatoes, hot yeast, etc. 
Fontanels, tho open spaces through the 
eraniuras of infants, on the top and under 

the crown. 
Fistula, a hard, semi-vital pipe in the 

flesh. 

Ganglions, knots on the nerves. 

Ofhgrene, mortification. 

Gelatinous, like jelly. 

Glands, see pp. 67, 68, 75 

Glottis, tho upper end of the windpipe. 

Gregarious, going in companies. 

Haemoptysis, spitting of blood 

Homogeneous, of one kind. 

Hydatids, sacks of watery fluids, usually 

in clusters. 
Hypertrophy, morbid enlargement or 

expansion. 
Hypochondrium, region about the lower 

ribs. 
Hypothesis, supposition. 



Hysteria, disease of the uterus tad its 
appendsgei. 

Ichorous^ thin, iratery, seroua. 

Idiosyncrssy, peculiarity of constitatioii. 

Inpressible, capable of being infloencod 
by the will or touch of another. 

Impressible^, persons so easily affected m 
to be easily and f uQ v ooftll^eDt of it 

Inflammation, accumulated irritatloii and 
arrested circulation in the arterial ca- 
pillaries. 

Ingests, what is taken into the body it 
food, medidne or poisou. 

Innervation, increase of ilnngth. 

Intennittent^ entirely sabsiding; and aftsr- 
ward returning. 

Intumescence, a swelUng. 

Itis^ these letten aie added to the Bene 
of an oigan to signifv inflammetioo off 
that organ, as lingottii^ biondiitis^ ii^ 
flammation of the tongue and biOBdtisk 

Laminated, in plates, like the kttveeof e 
book. 

Lethaigy, dfowiiness, itotoor. 

Libidinous, carnal, luitfiil. 

Lymph, material secreted for the tepB- 
ration of injuries; also the unappropri- 
ated nutritive material of the drcaU- 
tion, taken up by the lymphatics and 
retum;id to the heart 

Lymphatic temperament, one laigely 
supplied with absorbents, glands and 
abdominal viscera. 

Macerate, to rot out under water. 

Manipulations, operations with the hands. 

Marasmus, a wasting away. 

Mc(lia.stinum, the partition which di» 
vides the right side of the chest from 
the left, and passes from the sternum 
to tho spine. 

Meninges, investing membranes of the 
brain. 

Menorrhoaa, too free flow of the memai 
or monthly discharges. 

Menstruation, monthly evacuation. 

Mesentery, tho membrane that includes 
the bowels, and fastens them to the 
spine. 

Metastasis, change of place. 

Micturition, desire to void urine. 

Momentum, the force with which a body 
in motion strikes another. 

Morbid, dead, (once alive). 

Morbific, making death or tending to pro- 
duce death. 
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Morphine, morphiai an alkaloid prepa- 
ration from opium, very poisonous. 

Narcotics, sulsstanoet that depress the 
nervous system, and thereby relieve 
pain and promote sleep— d^idly poi- 
sons, not to be used for any purpose. 

Neuralgia, pain in the nerves. 

Neurology, the science of the nerves, and 
their actions. 

Neuraura or noveaura, vital emanation 
from the nerves. 

Neplus ultras Latin, the greatest extent 

Nosology, classification of symptoms, 

Nosodynamia, excessive tension* 

(Edema, cellular swellings that pit on 

pressure. 
Omnivorous, all-devouring. 
Organic, arranged into fibers or tubes, for 

vital uses. 
Ossification, the formation of bone. 

Palliatives, medicines or powers that only 
mitigate disease. 

Paralysis, loss of nerve power. 

Parenchyma, the material distributed 
among the fibers of an organized body, 
as that between the nerves and veins 
of a leaf^ the substance of an organ 
except its ner\'cs, vessels, tendons, 
Dones and membranes. 

Parenchymatous, fleshy. 

Paresis, want of power to act. 

Parietes, walls or inclosures. 

Paroxysm, high excitement. 

Parturition, childbirth. 

Pathology, the science of disease. 

Peripneumonia, inflammation of the ex- 
ternal coat of the lungs. 

Peritoneum, the inner lining of the abdo- 
minal walls, the lower part of the dia- 
phragm, and the outer of the stomach, 
liver, kidneys, spleen, and intestines. 

Phlegmasia, inflammatory action. 

Physic, a mc<licme that irritates the 
alvine canal, invites the circulation too 
freely to it, and excites watery stools. 

Physiology, the laws of nature or health. 

Physiological or physical, natural. 

Physiological system, one built on the 
laws of health. 

Plethora, fullness of vessels. 

Pleura, the internal lining of the chest, 
and the external of the lungs. 

Plexus, a union or a distribution of sev- 
eral nerves. 

Precordial, before the heart 



Prostate gland, that lying under the back 

part of the urethra. 
Puerperal, relating to childbirth. 
Pylorus, the lower orifice of the stomacL 

Quartan, oooorring every third day. 
Quotidian, occurring every day. 

Recrementitioofl^ refuse rejected. 

Regimen, government, general conduct 

Remittent, partially sulxiding^ then re- 
turning. 

Resolution, absorption of morbific matter 
that threatens to accumulate, and to 
suppurate ; a scattering or diffusing of 
the matter of a tumor. 

Sebaceous, oily, fatty. 

Secretory, elaborating a fluid for phyaio- 
logical uses. 

Sigmoid, like the letter 8, 

Sordcs, tartar or canker about the teeth, 
and other places. 

Specifics, medicines supposed to be adap- 
ted to a particular organ, and no 
other. There is no such article, but 
all medicines produce specific effects 
upon the same tissue wherever located. 

Splanchnic, belonging to the intestines. 

Sphincter, a circular muscle or band. 

Stercoraceous, faical, excrementitious. 

Sthenic, strong ; asthenic, weak. 

Strangury, pain and griping in the region 
of the bladder. 

Strangulation, confinement by choking^ m 
in hernia. 

Suppuration, turning to pus, and passiDg 
off. 

Sympathy, fellow feeling. 

Syncope, fainting, swooning. 

Synocha, the strongest grade of acuta 
fever. 

Syuochus, a weaker grade of acute fcTW. 

Synochoid, like synochus. * 

Synocula, mild synochus. 



Tenesmus, ineffectual effort to stool 
companied by griping and straining. 

Tentorium, the membrane that sepa- 
rates the cerebrum from the cerebisl- 
lum. 

Therapeutics, the science and the art of 
medication. 

Tonicity, strength, contractile power. 

Toxicology, the science of poisoning and 
of neutralizing poisons in the systenii 
or of removing them from it 

Tubercle, see pp. 261-8 
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Tamefactjon, makiD^ a iwelliti^. 
TurgetbceDCO, thickening and wrraltllng. 
Tjmpanj, a light and BoaorauB swelliiig 

of the nbdomen. 
Typo, of fever, 207, 221. 
Typhag, hidden or oppreued, a low 

grade of fever. 

ITieUm, the urioorr canal. 



Venesection, Uctodletting. ^^H 

Ventricles, cavilles of the heart. ^^| 
VermijiftrouB, wormy. -^B 

Via mtdimtrve Natart, the beaUng pcnrer 

Viviparoun, bom alive. 



BOOKS BY A. CURTIS, M. D, 

NO. 87 EAST THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

"A Ctclofsdia or Mkdioal Dootrincs/' being an Exposition of Allopathy and iUi 
kindred systems and branches, or "A Fair Examinaiion and CkiHeiam of all the Medial 
BufUmu in vogue" via., Allopathy, Scientific Medical Reform, Eclecticism, Home^athj, 
Ohrono-Thermalism, Hydropathy, Thomsonisro, and the True or Phjaio-Medical Scienoa 
and Practice. By A. Curtis, A. M., M. D., Professor, for twenty yean, of the Inatitutei 
of Medicine, in the Physio- Medical College of Ohio. 

This is unlike any medical work eyer published. It is designed to make the reader 
acquainted with all the peculiarities of every popular system, and to enable him to select 
from them, with a clear understanding of their character, that which he will study or 
practice or patronize. 

The knowledge of the best means of preventing and curing disease, is, to evexy human 
being, only second in importance to any other to which he can devote attention; and it is 
believed that this will, on the whole, contribute more to the attainment of that knowledg«^ 
tlian any other work ever published. 

" It is one of the most keen, pointed, vivid and truthful dissections of Medical Systems 
that it has ever been our pleasure to read." — Phyoio-Medieal Recorder, 

Price, bound, $1 50c.; when sent by mail, post paid. Address, A. Curtis, M. D., Ka 
87 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

" CuHTiJ^'s LKCTuan on OBSTrraics and the fosms or Dukasv pbcuuae to Woimr ak^ 
CHiLDaEN." — More than ttrdoe thousand copies of this very popular work have been sold. 
According to its principles and directions, the Author has practiced, Terr extensiyely, 
for twen^-five years, without the loss of a single mother or a healthy chud; and witn- 
out permitting in his practice the occurrence of a single case of phlegmasia dolens (mUk 
1^)> or puerperal fever. Nor have there occurred but two cases of broken breast; one in a 
mercurialized constitution afflicted with ulcers all over the body, and the other that of a 
lady who had loRt the nipple from a previous abscess. 

This work has also bc^n equally useful to very many other practitioners, not only in 
Its particular sphere, but in tnc treatment of most other forms of disease. A friena in 
Alaoama, who had purcha.^ many copies for his acquaintances, sayst "It is a given 
op case, that the instructions in your OD.stetrics, enable us to cure summer complaints* 
dysentery, scarlet fever, measles, chills and fevers, Ac. with almost absolute certainty." 
4d0 pages 8yo. Price, bound, by mail and post paid, $2. 

" Tbk Botanico and the Phtsio-Mkdioal Reoordes." — ^We have yet some odd volumss 
of this valuable periodical, which has done more than any other single agent to break 
down Medical Tyranny and Quackery, and to disseminate and establish truth, and asafs 
and scientific practice. 

This work is made up of contributions from the pens of tlie ablest and best Reformers, 
and has the rare merit of having been so guarded throughout by the same Editorial eye, 
as to render it a safe guide to the student, and reliance to the practitioner. All its tirticles 
having been carefully criticised and tlicir errors corrected, its pages are, and ever mnst 
be, deeply interesting and instructive. No where else can be found so much valoabls 
medical matter so little contaminated with error. 

Of this work, the Editor of the Middle States Medical Reformer says: 

" This is the oldest and most faithful advocate and defender, in the world, of the tms 
principles of medical reform. While too many others have swerved and faltered and 
dwindled and died, the Recorder has always remained firm and unyielding in its war- 
fare against quackery and error, and its advocacy of sound medical truth. Through 
ffood report and evil report, it has out-Uoed the malignity and slander of its enemieSL 
Saving now reached its twentieth volume; and promises to do as much service in the good 
work as in days gone by." 

Price of past volumes, by mail, bound, 75c; stitched in paper covers, 50c. 416 paffBS, 
double column Svo. Price of current volumes, $1. Adoress, Prof. Wm. H. Cook, xfa 
133 Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Just isbitkd raoM the Peess. "A Synopsis op Cuans's Lectuess on Medical SomfOB," 
third edition (the second having been published in England). This work develops ths 
fundamental doctrines of true or Physio-Medical Science and Practice, and points oat 
ample ways and means of preventing and curing disease " with hygienic agencies alone." 
Not only a part of, but all its prineiplee and practices are free from error and entirely reli- 
able ; and its remedies are all purely sanative (406). Vol. I, contains 432 pages, 8yo., 
Srioe, bound, single copies, $3 ; when requested by mail, post paid. Address, A. CcETn^ 
[. D., No. 87 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



TO THE AFFLICTED. 

Deeply sjrnpatliizing with sufferine humanity, and fully convinced, bj the fniits of a 
long and suocesBful experience, that he is able to cure a multitude of cases of almost all 
forms of disease, after all hope of relief has fled from the patient and his friends; Dr. 
Curtis feels it his duty to make it public that he continues to prescribe for patients at 
bis office, on Third street, first house cast of Broadway, in Cincinnati, and to visit in 
the city, or the country where they are easily accessible, those cases of difficultT» which 
require personal examination or surgical skill. Though, if convenient, he would prefer 
alwajs to see the patient, at least once; yet it often occurs that, in cases in which this 
is not convenient, a carefully written description of the origin and history of a case and 
its treatment, closing with a correct statement of its present condition, by an intelligent 
patient or a f Kend who is thoroughly acquainted with them, enables the Doctor to judge 
pretty accurately of its curability, and to prescribe the proper remedies. He could eiw 
a volume of testimonials to such cases, from persons in all parts of the country, wbooi 
it was never his pleasure to see. 

The patient should describe his case as accurately and fuUy as he can, and inclose, if 
he is sole, five dollars. If unable to send this sum, he may send less, but he mnsi 
■end what he can, for the service he asks requires time which is very valuable to him of 
whom he asks it. But let him send the letter if no more; for this glorious gospel of hit 
physical salvation shall not bo refused to any one merely because he is poor. The 
Doctor win immediately return a letter, giving directions how to commence the treat* 
inent, and stating what will be his chaise for prescriptions and directions, medical and 
fay^^ienic, to the close of the case. In his travels in the country. Dr. C. often meets with 
patients whom, by a single examination and prescription, he enables to cure themselvea 
of afflictions that had been their companions and tormentors for years, and from which 
they had given up all hopes of delivery, except in the gravel 

Dr. C.'s are no blind prescriptions of secret compounds, nor unintelli^ble abbrevi* 
ations of dead languages, of tJie good or evil effects of which the patient must be 
totally ignorant, and of which he can make no use in future. He gives to the sufiTeror 
the true Knowledge of his condition and its wants; tells him how those wants are to be 
supplied; what are the remedies prescribed; what effects they arc expected to produce, 
and, of course, wlieu tluy are to be given and when not; wliat symptoms are to be con- 
sidered j^(xk1 and whnt bad, and how to treat the conditions they make manifest; and, 
finally, how ho sliall i>rocced to confinn and n)aiiitain hi** hpalth, and prevent relapses 
and future attacks. In short, he so instructs him, if an adult, or, if a cnild, his friend, 
as to maktf him an intelligent and Kucce8>ful physician for tiio ca'<e before him, or for 
the same form of disease in any other case. Ai.J, for this, he cliarges those who are 
able to ])ay him, a rea>onabl«; fee. For the poor, Iig does it without reward. 

Address A. Curtis, M. D., No. 67 East Third street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

To the Friendft of a Purely Sanative Medication. — With you we have long deplored the 
tendency of Medical Riformcrs of all sects, to backslide into the domains of Allopathy; 
with you, ])( liivcd thnt this tendency is owin^^:. cliiefly to the want of books that would 
teach the pure j^rinciples of Medical Science, uncontaminated with eiTors, and atlvocate 
the uxe of only purely sanative aj^encies, for the cure of disea.se. With all profe«s<^rs, 
practitioners ana students of 3>Iedicine, we havt; sorely feU the want of such as text books 
m our Collet!;es and offices, and have earne.stly and hopefully lfH)k<'d for such, to ever\- 
new work — but in vain. Up to this very hour we have felt mortifii'd and confounded, 
when adv(»catiiij^ a purely sanative niecfication, to be told, by opponent**, that we have 
for sale not a single uook on tJie Theory and Practice, nor on Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, that do<'s not recommend viob'nce anti poi<onin;c. "•♦r ^>»<i on Surgery, nor but 
one on Obstetrics, that does not sanction Uie abominations of manual officiousuess and 
in.strumental jnani;^lin^ and murder. 

Haviiijj^, btfore us, luindreds of letters, earnestly beseeching us to devote our tehoUHmt 
to this labor, urijinf^r its ijnportance and inquiriui^ why we do not enj^age in it, we i"eply — 
Consciousness of our inability to do justice to the subjects, and an oppressive shrinking 
from the trreat responsibility of the task, and the want of means to sustain us while 
thus employed, have hitherto deterri'd us; but we now .say that, if those friends of 
reform will aid us in extending the works we have already prepared, and if those who 
owe us for ptist services will send us the money, we will devote nearly all our time 
and ener^nes to the work; and prepare and publish books which shall answer, in a 
good degree, the above purposes, till others shall be found more worthy than any 
fliing that now exists, to take their places. 



PHYSIO-MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

CINCINNATI, 9. 

Thi Pbysio-Medical College of Ohio was the first Institution ever established upon the 
principles of a radical Medical Refonn, having been founded by Professor A. Curtis, Feb. 
o, 183o, at Columbus. In the year 1639, it was chartered by the Legislature of Oliio, and 
all the privileges and powers of a University were conferred upon it for a period of thirty 
years. By the year 1840, the popular prejudices against Medical Reform were so far over- 
eome, that the State Legislature perpetuated the Institution by special Act, and continued 
its full discretionary powers in teaching and in conferring Decrees. By tlie same Act, 
the Institution was moved to Cincinnati, where it has since held its Annual Winter Sea- 
aions without iuterruption. 

This Institution continues to teach the same immutable Principles that gave individo- 
ality to it at its commencement. Those Principles are the grand yet simple Laws of Qod, 
MB observed in nature ; and arc therefore as demonstrable as the laws of any other natural 
science, and are capable of l)eing applied to all the minutiffi of a bedside practice. Thtt 
leadinvf tenets of tne College are : 

Ist. That the human organism is built up, sustained and protected by a living prin* 
ciple, which is wholly distinct from every other Motive Power of tlie Universe. 

3d. That Irritation, Fever, and Inflammation, are of vital origin, being always produced 
by the lif(.>-power ; and are, then^fore, physiological and not pathological,^— prcservatiye, 
and not destructive in their tendencies. 

3d. That disease consists in an inability of the organs to perform their functions,— 4a 
an abnormal condition of tlie organic structures, of which condition the irregular or the 
defective performance of function is an evidence. 

4th. That, in Medication, no agent should l)e used that does not act in harmony with 
the natural functions ; and all articles tiiat, in authorized medicinal doses, have been 
known to destroy life, should be discarded. 

These tenets are not mere matters of opinion^ but (Medicine being a Natural Science, and 
these l>eing fundamental nrDpositions of that science) arc as fixed and unchangeable tm 
the fun<lamental trutlis of Chemistry, Mechanics, Gravity, and Astronomy. 

The present condition of this Institution is full of promise. Though like all other 
leading n'formatory enterprises, it has had innumerable obstacles to overcome, its triali 
have strengthened rather than weakened it 

A full and able Faculty are associated in the College labors. A very excellent apparatas 
belongs to the Institution — consisting of Manikins, Skeletons, Models, Diagrams, Her- 
bariums, Microscopes, Library, Cabinets of Natural History, Specimens of Materia Medica 
and similar poesi'ssions common to good Medical Schools. The Museum has many 
friendly hanos to support it, and additions of value will be made to it every year. The 
Clinics of the Commercial Hospital are also open to students of the Physio-Me<lical College 
ou the same terms as to those of the Allopathic Ccillegi'S of Uiis city. Instructive Mcdieal 
and Sui^ical cases are also fn-quently brought Ix'fiMv* the class in the College HalL 

The course of instniction in this Institution is of tlie most tliorough character, and the 
Faculty spare no lalMir in their endeavors to present students with an opportunity to 
beccune nuuten of Medical Science in all its departments. The quality of the graduates 
who have gone forth from it,M Halls every year, bears evidence of the thoroughness of the 
instruction here imparted: but it is intended that, witli the multiplication of Uie facilitiet, 
the classes of the future shall be still better qualified tlian those of tlie past 

The AxNUAL WiNTKR Teumr of Lectures commence on the third Tuesday of each 
October, and continue sixteen weeks. 

Females are admitted to all the privileges of the College. 

Terms. — ^For all the Professors' Tickets, $60. Matriculation, $6. Hospital, $5. Gradu- 
ation, $20. Board |2 75 to $3 50 per week. 

Cirenlart and further infonnation cheerfully given by 

WM. H. COOK, M. D., 

Dean of the PaatUff, 

133 Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 0> 
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PHYSlft-MEDICAL SURGERY. 



lioi Pmromai m Pftioncni or PHmo-M sdioal Subosbt. Bt Wk. H. 
Ooos* H. D.» ProftBiorof Thenpeutios and Matem Medioa; uia Job* & 
KiaKBL, IL D.» ProftMor of MeaicftI and Operatm Saimy in dio Phrrio* 
Medieal OoUego of Ohio. 

Thb twtiiefaniit and^gaatifiblBmeof naariy O tij ug ei, <mwme»bp«Mr,iad fhiiJ bii 
la te b«l ti^lt of Um lirpogrqiUed axt It Hm ben irrittan wlith gnat cm% and mimIi 
Uor Iwt been cspended in makiiur it thorougli and teientillcy in «▼«■▼ rutpMk Tkm 
•^Mtehafa been, to tapplr a Tttt-book thatwonld be full in all its ditaib» and ftbift 
wnld be a ooniiatent F^aetical applieation of the neat trutha of Fhjaio-llediflaJisai to 
Bagifial SeJenee. Aa tfaia is the mat work of the kind in our branch of tiw profciaiBB^ 

apaUia haa been taken to piepara it in a form that would meat tha waata of belli 
iti and FtaMlitionen. 

The woik ia dirided into fifo PHrts, aa IbUowa : 

TmmX, VifAii ILupFawmoM or DraKiai^ indndinglniftatioaj Oonroldoiiay PBg^y^ ' ^ 
abwfi T*»a^«wm«»ftrfM»^ g^ 

Pabs IL Paocwor pMWHwnoa, aa Snppoiation, Oapgrane, Motti<ioat&iMi,lhyri|i Ja^ 
laiiflilB, Oaaeer, YenMnal, eto. 

Pabt nL Boaaiatf. Ao onwai iti^embgaeing'Woanda of efeiy lDnn.aimpla» aimahataaA 
paiacaed ; Laeomtiooa, Oontoaiooa* Bnrna, Froat Bitai, Fkactarae, l>ialoeation%8ptaina»olB» 

Par nr. SviaiOAL OpiaATioin, in which part are included Bandaging^ AmpQtatiana» 
Sioisions, and Rttections, Rhinoplasties, OsBsarian Operation, etc. 

Past V. AmcnoKs, iNiumin amo Opeeations or Tisbubi and Rboions, among whioh 
an all the forms of Disease peculiar to the Bones, Muscles, Eye, Genitals, Brain, Spinal 
Oolumn, Arteries, Veins, etc. In this part are included such operations as liUiotomy and 
Lithotritj, Tracheotomy and Trephining; also, for Club-Foot, Strabismus, Cataract^ Orarian 
Tnmors, Polypi, etc. 



The Physio-Medical Surgery, by Professors Cook A Nickel, is the first, that I haTe 
that clearly and aecumtely defines what is properly meant by the terms Fever and Inflam- 
mation — ^points oat whatever there is of distinction between them — ^properly regarda them 
and their tendencies as at all times and in all circumstances essentially the same, and 
treats them, in practice, throughout, according to this character. It is, therefore, alto- 
irether the best work on Surgery that I have ever read, and may be safely relied upon for 
Sie medical treatment of suigi^ cases, as well as for the vanous operationa for which 
they have given directions." A. Cubtis, M. D 

The Wokk o well Illusteatid, bt the bist Elkctbottpid Cvn. 

Price, pre-paid, by mail, #5, 50; without the postage being paid, $5. No aales can be 
made except for Gash. Address 

WM. H. COOK, M. D., 

CmehuuH OUa. 



DYSENTERY. 

Ah EsaAT on Aoutb Dtbxntxrt, its Symptoms and Management, to which ia 
added an Article on the TRSATMsirr or CnoLiiu. By W. H Cook, M. D., 85 eta. 

The Physio-Medical Recorder, W. H. Cook, M. D., Editor and Proprietor, 
$1 per annum. Specimen numbers sent gratis. 
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LANE MEDICAL LIBRARY 

To BToid Rnc. this book should be relumed 
5M or bi'fore the date laai alamped below. 
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